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Abt.  I,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate 
or  Received  Text  (^'the  New  Testament;  in  which  the  Greek 
Manuicripts  are  hewlt/  classed,  the  Integrity  of  the  Authorised 
Text  vindicated,  and  the  various  Readings  traced  to  their 
Oripn,  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  a  Presbyter  of  the 
'  Vmted Church.    8vo.   676pp.    Ids.   Rivingtons.  1816. 

IXbasbeen  objected^  and  with  a  suflBcient  degree  of  justice, 
both  to  the  miters  and  to  the  readers  of  the  present  da^,  that 
they  are  ever  disinclined  to  enter  into  the  labour  of  investigation 
themselvesy  but  are  contented  to  rely  upon  the  industry  and  to 
trust  to  the  fidelity  of  their  predecessors :  elr  ?ro</xa  piaXAov  r^mv  « 
mi.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiarpleasure  that  we  introduce  to  the 
learned  world  a  volume,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
i^e  in  which  we  live  irom  so  severe  a  charge,  and  to  prove  that 
Aere  is  one  man  at  least,  among  us,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  investi* 
gation  and  in  the  depth  of  original  research,  will  yield  to  no  The* 
ologian  of  ancient  days. 

Mr.  Nolan's  reputation  as  aTheologian,i8  already  established  by 
liis  work  on  theOpER  ations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  published 
at  the  close  of  the  year  J  8 13.  After  such  an  exertion  of  talent,  most 
loen  would  have  allowed  themselves  some  little  relaxation,  or  had 
they  engaged  without  respite  id  further  literary  pursuits,  would 
have  selected  an  object  on  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
bestow  uncommon  exertion.  In  both  these  respects  our  author's 
devoteduess  to  his  professional  studies,  led  him  to  a  different 
course ;  for  the  foundation  of  the  work  now  before  us  was  laid 
in  our  own  pages  iu-Februaryi  1814«  and  our  introductory  ob- 
aervation  fully  expresses  our  sense  of  the  arduousness  of  tlie  un- 
cfcntaking.  As  to  the  success  which  has  attended  his  labours  in 
the  present  instance^  we  are  on  many  considerations  restrained 
Itom  obtruding  upon  our  learned  readers  any  premature  conclu- 
sions of  our  own,  but  without  incurruig  the  imputation  of  partia- 
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lily,  we  shall  be  permitted,  we  trust,  to  assume  thus  much  in  our 
author's  behalf  that  there  can  be  but  one  opbion  as  to  the  indus- 
try, the  accuracy  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner  throughout  the  volume--^an  opinion  which  we  confr- 
dently  promise  ourselves  will  not  only  be  privately  entertained,  but 
publicly  demonstrated.  But  without  further  preiace,  we  shall  li^ 
before  our  readers  an  historical  sketch  of  the  mvestigation* 
previously  made  into  the  state  of  the  Received  Text  of  Scripture, 
as  no  unsuitable  introduction  to  what  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Nolan. 

The  early  efforts  of  every  art,  necessarily  superficial,  admit 
of  an  easy  description.  The  first  essay,  in  sacred  criticism  com- 
menced  under  the  patronage  of  that  distinguished  prelate  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  undertook  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Comphitensian  Polyglott.  Fifteen  years  were  employ- 
ed in  compiling  this  great  work,  forty-two  persons,  eminent  for  their 
learning,  having  been  maintained  at  a  considerable  expence  in  pre- 
paring it  for  publication.  Id  executing  this  ta^k,  there  was  httle 
room  for  the  exercise  of  conjectural  or  emendatory  criticism. 
The  editors  undertook  the  work  expressly  with  the  design  of  fbU 
lowing  the  most  antient  manuscripts,  widi  a  relig^oua  exactnesr  ; 
having  been  supplied  by  Leo  X.  with  seven  of  the  most  valuaUtt" 
copies  in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  they  accomplidied  the  work* 
agreeably  to  its  intention.  A  manuscript,  in  the  &>dleiaD  library,^ 
which  Dr.  Mill  found  in  Archbishop  Laud's  collection,  harmo- 
nises with  the  Complutensian  text  in  so  extraordinary  a  dfeg^e^ 
as  to  justify  the  supposition,  that  they  have  been  respectively- 
taken  from  the  same  exemplar.   The  fidelity  of  this  edition  U> 
the  original  from  whence  it  was  copied  ^ives  it  the  authority  of  a 
iiianuscript,  and  so  highly  has  it  been  estimated,  for  the  purity  of 
its  text,  that  many  critics  have  given  it  the  preference  to  the  re* 
ceivedtext  of  our  printed  editions.  The  most  striking  peculiaritj 
of  this  edition,  is  the  celebrated  verse  containing  the  heavenljf' 
witnesses,  1  John  v.  7.  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
learned  discussion  \  but  the  opinion  of  eveiy  unbiassed  person 
now  rests  in  the  conviction,  that  it  retains  this  verse  merely 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  publicadon  of  this  great  and  celebrated  work  was  antici-' 
pated  1^  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus,  who  undertook  tQ  8ettl«> 
the  text,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate,  and^ 
who  consequently  produced  that  edition  from  which  the  received 
text  deviates  in  no  reading  of  the  least  importance.  The  manu- 
script which  formed  the  etemplar  of  this  text  is  still  ex tant,bavii^ 
been  discovered  by  Griesbach  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  from 
m  collation  of  that  accurate  critic  it  appears,  that  Erasmus,  who 
intrusted  the  revisal  of  the  press  to  CEcolaoypaditts,  adhered  very 
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dIcMely  to  his  modeI>  as  he  has  adbpctf  some  of  its  ortUognphical? 
iDaccuracies.  Thb  edition  is  chiefly,  talitttdey  on  account  of  thai, 
phnoiple  on  which  it- is  fotmed^  and  in  ccnseqaenice  of  its  fbnn* 
ing  the  baeis  of  the  Received  Text.  It  contains  die  text  of  the 
hoiTenly  witnesses^  which  had  been  omitted  in  both  EiasBas'sc 
former  editions^  but  which  was  inserted  in  this  on  the  authority^* 
of  the  Montfort  MS*  which  at  present  exists  in  the  Ubiary  ot 
Dublin  University :  Erasmus  having  pledged  himself  to  lein* 
state  this  passage  in  the  sacred  text,  if  a  single  manuscript  were 
produced,  in  which  it  was  extant. 

'  Thus  far  the  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  in  tbesfti^ 
cred  text,  followed  no  settled  plan  of  emendatory  criticism.' 
Hlmng  chosen  fsom  among  the  manuscripts  with  which  tbag^ 
were  jMrovided,  one  copy,  which  appeared  to  them  of  the  hig^iest- 
authority,  they  committed  it  to  print  with  little  alteration.  Hiau 
sphere  of  Gritical  enaniry  was  however  ealarged  under  Robeit) 
Siephens;  by  the  pntdication  of  an  edition,  containing  a  ceUa>*' 
tioo  of  fifteen  MSS.  and  the  Comphitensian  edition,  which  wtntt 
nicxed  as  raaigihal  notes  to  the  teat  of'  Rrasmas,  renntitodlyyr 
Stephens  with  a  very  fen^  corrections  adopted  from  me  editioa> 
of  Comphitmn.  The  M6S1  which  were  used  in  forminr  thia^ 
ooHation  are  likewise  extant,  hanng  been,  dncovered  by  Fkdier' 
lie  Long  in  the  Royal  library  at  Paris :  but  it  appears,  on  a  com* 
parisoB  of  the  written  and  printed  audiorities>  that  the  various^ 
readings  have  been  collected  with  little  accuracy.  In  this  edhkm' 
likewise  the  text  of  the  heavenly  vritoesses  is  inserted^  and  an' 
error  in  pkoing'  a  note  of  reference  to  the  nsargin  has  giveil> 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  this  long-contested  verse  sunds  in  9te^ 
phens'a  tex^  soppoited  by  naanuscript  authority;  This  notMtf 
however,  if  it  now  prevails^  rests  sofely  with  those  who  woaldf 
flitetitnte  Aeir  vrisbes  for  iact ;  the  ^rpographical  error  in  Sie** 
^Mms^s  test,  having  been  demonstrated  by  the  present  MatgaveT 
Professor  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unpreiudiced  reader. 

Iff  tfae^Kcedhig  attempts,  however  valuable  in  their  day,  we 
itaeiely  discover  tl^  fint  rudiments  of  that  art  which  has  beeii> 
advanced  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  b^  moderti  critics* 
We  pass  over  the  various  readings  of  Laorenttus  Valla,  and  'tfae» 
Marquis  Veles,  as  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  vast  mass' 
of-valmdile  materiak  which  have  b^  collected  by  their  indelai^ 
ti^dde  snccessors.  Until  the  publication  of  Bishop  Waltorfr 
PdyH^ott,  nodiing  of  moment  was  effected,  in  investigating' Iha^ 
state  of  die  teat,  or  pnbKshiog'  collations  of  various  reacsngsi 
Tim  learned  author  of  that  worit,  which  reflects  credit  on  the  m»* 
Hoa  in^  which  it  was  produced,  was  (umisbed  byPrimafe^  Usher, 
with  the  various  readings  of  sixteen  MSS.  This  coUatloa  o^ 
.  taMs>  wid»  Secliotti  ivh-^xri.  (induriv^  of  tlie  PrologomMia^- 
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constitate  the  foundation  of  that  highly-laboured  system  of  sacred 
criticism  which  has  been  raised  by  modem  industry.  In  this 
collection  of  readings^  which  is  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Polyglott^  we  observe  almost  all  the  varieties  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  sacred  text  by  a  long  and  accurate  investigation 
of  MSS.  while  the  fore-cited  sections  of  the  Prolegomena  furnish 
a  variety  of  the  most  learned  and  curious  information^  relative  to 
t^e  state  and  history  of  the  text  and  versions  of  Scripture* 

The  labours  of  Bishop  Walton  having  been  principally  con* 
fined  to  the  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  little  was  ef- 
fected towards  investigating  the  state  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Canon^  until  Father  Simon  published  his  Critical  History  of  the 
Text  and  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  useful  work, 
the  outline  of  which  was  sketched  and  filled  up  on  the  plan  sug* 
gested  in  Walton's  Prolegomena,  sacred  criticism  assumed  that 
determinate  form,  which  it  has  since  preserved,  under  the  hand* 
of  its  numerous  cultivators.  The  best  information  is  here  col- 
lected which  could  be  procured,  at  so  early  a  period,  upon  a  sub- 
ject obscure  and  intricate.  The  history  aud  chronology  of  the 
different  books  of  the  sacred  canon  are  investigated  with  great  di- 
ligence ;  the  state  of  the  principal  MSS.  particularly  of  the 
Codices  Graeco-Latini,  is  very  carefully  examined ;  and  many 
judicious  observations  are  added,  oh  some  contested  passages, 
und  the  principal  various  readings.  In  describing  the  Versions 
«Qd  Comments,  we  discover  the  same  ability  and  diligence ;  the 
Oriental  and  Western  translations  are  very  fully  and  accurately 
described,  and  a  d^ee  of  information  displayed  on  the  former, 
to  which  Kttle  has  been  added  by  the  labours  of  subsequent  cri- 
tics. It  is  indeed  no  small  commendation  of  Father  Simon's  cri- 
tical talents,  that  after  all  the  acumen  and  industry  which  have 
been  employed  on  the  subject  in  which  he  engaged,  the 
scholar  may  still  turn  to  his  work  with  entertainment  and  advan- 
tage. 

Hitherto,  as  Professor  Michaelis  has  observed,  sacred  criti* 
remained  in  its  infancy.  By  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
^n  individual  it  now  arrived  at  its  manhood.  At  the  begitming 
Qf  the  last  century,  the  elaborate  edidon  of  Dr.  Mill  appeared, 
wliich  had  been  suggested  by  the  small  but  curious  edition  of 
JBishop  Fell,  which  had  been  published  with  an  ann^ed  list  of 
itfirious  readings,  made  from  a  collation  of  additional  manuscripts* 
Qn  this  learned  work,  which  is  a  lasting  monument  of  human  in- 
dustry, thirty  years  were  bestowed  by  the  laborious  author;  and 
most  ample  information  collected  on  every  branch  of  that  depart-^ 
ment  of  criticism  which  is  distii^uished  as  sacred.  Of  the  three, 
parts  into  which  the  Prolegomena  are  divided,  the  first  contams 
j^li  enquiry  into  the  composition  of  the  Canon;  in  which  tho  on* 
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fptk  and  chroQolc^  of  the  sacred  books,  the  times  and  occasions 
of  their  publication  are  fully  and  ably  examined.   The  second  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  Text ;  in  which 
all  the  notices  respecting  it^  that  are  found  in  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  are  carefully  collected,  and  the  quotations  of  the  an- 
tient  fathers  compared  with  the  received  text,  their  various  read- 
ings  noted  with  incredible  pains,  and  conjectures  formed  respect- 
ing the  copies  which  they  used  in  writing.  In  the  third  part,  the 
plan  and  object  of  the  author's  own  work  are  described ;  the  views 
which  he  purposed  to  himself  in  forming  his  edition  are  detailed 
at  length,  and  particular  descriptions  added  of  the  MSS. 
which  he  used  in  compiling  his  edition.    The  sacred  text  is  sub* 
joined,  which  is  printed  after  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens,  and  the  various  readiugs  are  annexed  in  notes,  which  this 
author  has  collected,  with  unexampled  labour,  from  manuscripts, 
fathelrs,  and  versions.    In  praise  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  high  character  stamped  upon  it  by  the  sanction  of 
the  University  of  Oxford-^  seat  of  learning  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  cultivation  of  profane  than  by  the  devotion  to  sacred  lite* 
raturejwhich  there  prevails;  of  which,  the  elaborate  works  ofMiU^ 
Holmei,aud  Kennicott,  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  SahidicVersions^ 
publiihed  under  her  auspices,  are  splendid  and  lasting  monu- 
ments.   Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  effected  by  the  la- 
bours of  subsequent  editors,  she  still  manifests  her  partiality  to 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Mill,  by  issuing  it  from  her  press ;  as  a  work^ 
which  is  at  least  free  from  the  objections,  if  it  wants  the  im- 
provements of  later  editions,  while  it  possesses  an  ample  store  of 
the  most  valuable  matter  on  all  the  useful  parts  of  sacred  criti* 
cism. 

The  mine,  thus  opened,  and  freed  from  the  obstructions 
which  opposed  the  exertions  of  the  first  enquirers,  soon  tempted 
the  ambition  of  subsequent  adventurers ;  as  promising  a  reward 
which  might  be  now  attained  with  less  labour  of  investigation, 
AU  that  could  be  effected  by  time  or  industry,  has  been 
consequently  achieved.  The  MSS.  of  every  library,  from  Ma* 
drid  to  Moscow,  have  been  searched  and  collated,  and  editions 
consequently  formed  with  further  improvements.  Scarcely  a^ 
Version  or  particle  of  a  Version  exists,  which  has  not  been  exa- 
mined. Tlie  labors  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  of  Wetstein  at  Paris^ 
of  Alter  at  Vienna,  of  MatthUi  at  Moscow,  of  Birch  at  Rome 
Madrid  and  Copenhagen,  have  left  nothing  unexplored  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  Greek  text.  A  variety  of  the  most  curious 
and  useful  information  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  of  the 
Oriental  Versions,  by  Adler,  Miinter,  and  Michaeiis,  Woide, 
Forde  and  White,  and  numberless  other  critics,  whose  names  wo 
omit^  as  le9S  known  to  the  generality  of  readers.   And  an  exa» 
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(Smoation  of  the  Western  Vernons,  which  fasve  been notless  cars- 
.lidly  invest^ated^  by  Sabatier^  Biaochini  and  others,  has  left  littlo 
for  future  iiudustry  to  effect,  in  ascertuning  the  varieties  of  the 
sacred  text,  as  diqiersed  in  the  cojues  of  different  transla- 
tions. 

It  would  lead  us  from  our  immediate  purpose,  and  far  exceed 
the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  ourselves,  to  ^nter  into  a  par- 
rticular  examination  of  the  labors  of  those  different  critics*  But 
It  would  be  an  act  of  iiyustice  to  merit  of  the  highest  order,  to 
ipass  over  the  names  Gnesbach  and  Michaelis,  without  some  no|e 
of  iparked  approbation.  The  great  works  on  which  the  repuU^ 
.tion  of  those  distinguished  critics  is  founded,  are  of  a  very  dif« 
ierent  kind,  but  exhibit  equal  ability  in  the  execution.  Both  en- 
tered on  the  task  in  which  tliey  engaged  with  minds  full  fraught 
^th  their  subject.  Those  vast  stores  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  antecedent  industry  they  made  their  own  ;  brought  to 
the  common  stock  which  they  thus  appropriated  a  fund  of  origi- 
nal matter ;  and  in  framing  the  systems,  ui  which  they  com- 
.bined  it,  displayed  a  skill  which  equalled  i|nd  «ven  surpassed  their 
materials. 

.On  the  .plan  of  Dr.^  Griesbach  s  Greek  Testament,  it  is  unne- 
xessaiy  to  enlarge  in  this  place ;  as  so  much  is  advanced  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  the  following  observations ;  however  opinions 
jsis^  be  divided  on  the  stability  of  his  system,  the  ingenuity  of  it 
cannot  be  denied,  and  but  one  sentiment  can  be  held  on  the  accu- 
racy of  its  execulion.  Nor  can  it  be  necessaiy  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  subject  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,'' as  the  tran^tion  of  Dr.  Marsh  has  placed  thatTaluabli^ 
work  within  the  reach  of  readers  of  very  moderate  attainments. 
Theoutline  pursued  in  this  work  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  followed  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Father  Simon.  Of  the  three 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  first  treats  of  the  style  and 
authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Text;  the  second,  of  the  different 
versions  which  have  been  made  from  it ;  and  the  third,  contains 
introductions  to  the  several  canonical  books,  investigating  their 
origin,  and  clearing  up  many  difficulties  which  embarrass  their 
subject  In  discussing  all  these  points,  the  author  exhibits  the 
mpst  profound  erudition,  joined,  with  great  critical  sagacity.  In 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Marsh,  this  justly  celebrated  work  asr 
aumes  the  character  and  marit  of  an  original.  The  style  is  not 
only  improved,  but  the  suls^ect  enriched  with  a  vast  accession  of 
matter,  collected  from  the  wide  range  of  antient  and  modern 
literature*  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  the  learned  trajas- 
latpr  supplies  the  omissio^is  and  corrects  the  oversights  of  the 
original  work ;  and  rather  keeps  pace  with  his  author,  whom,  he 
frequently  outstrips^  than  tfuneiy  follows  his  footsteps. 
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Besides  the  care  which  has  been  thus  bestowed  on  the 
«icred  text  at  krge^  the  controverted  verse,  1  John  v.  7  9  has 
been  the  subject  of  particular  investigation ;  on  which  we 
«hall  offer  a  few  observations,  previously  to  bringing  this  brief 
ricetch  of  the  progress  of  sacred  criticism  to  a- conclusion. 

Erasmus,  ki  preparing  his  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  for  publication,  omitted  this  verse  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  MSS.  which  furnished  his  exemplar ;  but  havine 
been  accused  by  Lea  and  Stunica,  as  a  falsifier  of  the  inspired 
text,  he  inserteid  it  in  his  third  edition,  on  the  joint  authority  of 
the  Monfort  MS.  and  Latin  Vulgate.  After  this  time  the  ques- 
^on  of  its  authenticity  lay  dormant,  until  further  progress  was 
juade  in  sacred  criticism.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury,  the  question  was  again  investigated  by  Selden:  the  point 
was  then  decided  with  that  vast  erudition,  which  distinguishes 
all  the  works  of  its  author ;  though  he  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity,  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  it9  au- 
thority, by  the  force  of  his  objections.  Under  Father  Simon,  who 
next  debated  the  question,  the  objections  stated  by  Selden  gained 
a  considerable  accession  of  strength;  from  his  inquiry  it  appeared 
lliattbe.disputed  verse  was  not  supported  by  manuscript  authority. 
The  next  formidable  opponent  which  this  text  found,  was  the 
inGomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  arranged  and  strengthened 
the  arguments  of  F.  Simon ;  Dr.  Bentley  followed  on  the  same 
aide,  and  gave  to  a  question,  which  was  already  borne  down  by 
a  preponderance  of  authority,  the  weight  of  his  great  name. 
At  the  the  beginning  uf  the  last  century^  the  point  was  debated 
at  considerable  length  by  M.  Martin,  pastor  of  the  French 
church  at  Utrecht,  and  Mr.  Enilyn,  a  dissenting  minister  in 
London,  but  by  their  labours  no  accession  of  light  was  cast  on 
the  subject  In  the  course  of  this  protracted  discussion,  the 
credit  of  this  verse  continued  to  lose  ground;  notwiUistanding 
ihe  support  of  Dr.  Mill  and  M.  Bengel,  who  declared  them- 
.  selves  on  the  side  of  those  ^ho  maintained  its  authenticity.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  controversy  was  again  re- 
vived by  Mr.  Travis,  in  an  equally  imbecile  and  mtemperate  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  had  arraigned  the  authority  of  the 
disputed  passage.  But  his  temerity  received  its  due  castigation 
firom  Mr.  Porson  and  Dr.  Marsh ;  before  whom  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Travis  retired,  leavmg  the  field  in  the  possession  of  his  op- 
ponents. Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  controversy  remained, 
when  the  subject  was  revived^  as  above  stated,  not  long  since  in 
our  own  pages. 

.Little  did  we  suppose  .duit  we  were  then  presenting 
pur  readers  with  the  outline  of  an  elaborate  work^  which 
we  nhoiild  fio  soon,  be  called  upon  to  appreciate.  Such, 
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bowever,  is  the  case ;  and,  as  we  do  not  a£fect  to  be  un« 
interested  in  an  undertaking  in  which  we  feel  our  own 
credit  not  a  little  engaged,  we  shall  endeavour  to  preserve 
our  reputation  for  critical  impartiality  by  that  sort  of  survey 
of  Mr.  Nolan's  labours,  which  shall  rather  facilitate  the 
decision  of  others  than  express  any  opinion  of  our  own. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  present  our  learned  readers  with 
an  analytical  view  of  the  important  subject  of  the  In- 
quiry^*' which  the  author  has  divided  into  six  Sections. 

Section  L  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  different  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
readings  have  accumulated  by  the  diligence  of  modem  collators* 
The  various  expedients  are  then  specified,  w*hich  have  been  sug- 
gested for  determining  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  readings. 
Having  thus  mentioned  Dr.  Bentiey  s  scheme,  Mr.  Nolan  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Griesbacb. 

^  His  project  for  classing  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  correct  text,  is  not  only  formed  on  more  comprehen- 
sive views,  but  rested  oii  a  higher  basis.  Instead  of  the  authority 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  he  builds  upon 
that  of  Origen  who  flourished  in  the  third.  Instead  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  two  species  of  text,  one  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  other  with  the  generality  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
he  contemplates  the  existence  of  three,  which  he  terms  the  Alex* 
andrin^  the  Western,  and  the  Byzantine,  from  the  different  re- 
gions in  which  he  supposes  them  to  have  prevailed.  According 
to  this  division,  he  has  formed  his  classification  of  manuscripts, 
which  he  consequently  distributes  into  three  kinds.,  A  choice 
limong  their  respective  texts  he  determines  by  the  authority  of 
Origen ;  whose  testimony  seems  entitled  to  this  respect,  from  the 
attention,  which  he,  above  all  the  antients,  bestowed  upon  biblical 
criticism.  Finding  a  striking  coincidence  to  exist  between  his 
scripture  quotations  and  the  celebrated  manuscript  brought  from 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  scene  of  Origen's  literary  labours,  he 
thence  determines  the  manuscripts,  which  belong  to  that  class 
which  he  distinguishes  as  the  Alexandrine.  The  manuscripts, 
which  differ  from  this  class,  and  coincide,  in  their  characteristic^ 
peculiarities,  with  those  which  have  be^n  directly  imported  to  ua 
from  Constantinople,  he  distinguishes  as  th^  Byzantine.  His  third 
plass,  which  contains  the  Western  text,  consists  of  a.s^t  of  manu- 
scripts, which  have  been  principally  found  in  Europe,  an4  which 
possess  many  ceincidences  with  the  Latin  translation,  where  they 
differ  from  the  petu)iar  readings  of  both  the  preceding  classesY"T-«r 

It  has  been  an  opmion  as  early  as  the  times  of  Bishop  Wal* 
ton,  that  the  purest  text  of  the  scripture  canon  had  been  pre- 
f^rved  at  Alexandria ;  ^®  bbraries  of  that  4:ity  having  been  cele- 
brated 
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brated  from  an  early  period^  for  their  correct  and  splendid  co- 
pies. From  the  identity  of  any  MS.  in  its  peculiar  readings^ 
mth  the  scripture  quotations  of  Origen,  who  presided  in  the  ca- 
techetical school  of  Alesaiidria^  a  strong  presumption  arises  that 
it  contains  the  Alexandrine  edition  ;  the  supposition  being  natu- 
ral^ that  Origen  drew  bis-  quotations  from  the  copies  generally 
prevalent  in  his  native  country.  This  notion^  the  truth  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  validity  oF  Dr.  Griesbach  s  conclusions^  is 
combated  on  several  grounds  by  Mr.  Nolan.  He  shews  from  the 
inconstancy  of  Origen's  quotations^  that  no  certain  conclusion 
can  be  deduced  from  his  testimony;  he  infers  from  the  his. 
tory  of  Origen^  who  principally  wrote  and  published  in  Pales- 
tine, that  the  text,  quoted  by  that  autient  father,  was  ra- 
ther the  Pale:3iine  than  the  Alexandrine :  and  he  proves,  from  the 
express  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  that  the  text  of  Origen  was 
really  adopted  in  Palestine,  while  that  of  Hesychius  was  adopted 
at  Alexandria. 

Having  thus  opened  the  question,  and  set  it  upon  the 
broader  ground  assumed  by  those  critics,  who  confirm  the 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
antient  Versions,  of  the  Oriental  and  Western  Churches; 
Mr.  N.  combats  this  method,  proposed  for  investigating  the  ge- 
nuine text,  in  two  modes.  He  first  shews  that  a  coincidence 
between  the  Western  and  Oriental  Churches,  does  not  necessa- 
rily prove  the  antiquity  of  the  text  which  they  mutually  sup. 
port ;  as  the  Versions  of  the  former  Church  were  cori^cted, 
after  the  texts  of  the  latter,  by  Jerome  and  Cassiodorus,  who  may 
have  thus  created  the  coincidence,  which  is  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  genuine  reading.  In  the  next  place,  he  infers,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  text  published  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  from  the 
comparatively  late  period  at  which  the  Oriental  Versions  were 
formed,  that  their  general  coincidence  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Eusebius's  edition.  This  position  he  establishes, 
by  a  proof  deduced  from  the  general  prevalence  of  Eusebius^s 
aections  and  canons  in  the  Greek  MSS.  and  Antient  Versions, 
and  by  a  presumption  derived  from  the  agreements  of  those  texts 
and  ver&ions  with  each  other  in  omitting  several  passages  con* 
'  tained  in  die  Vulgar  Greek,  which  were  at  variance  with  Eu^ 
*ij|||^'s  peculiar  opinions.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the 
author  assigns  adequate  reasons  for  the  omission  of  the  following 
remarkable  passages,  Mark  xvi.  9-^20.  John  viii.  1 — u.  and 
for  the  peculiar  readings  of  the  following  celebrated  texts.  Acts 
sx.  28.  I  Tim.  iii.  16. 1  John  v.  7.  And  having  thus  established 
the  general  influence  of  Eusebius's  text,  he  generally  concludes 
i^inst  the  stability  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  the  Ger- 
plan  critics  have  undertaken  the  correction  of  the  Greek  Vulgate. 

The 
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Tbe  ]|ftateri«l  obstacles  being  thus  removed  to  the  eslaUkh* 
meat  of  his  plan>  Mr.  N*  proceeds  in  Sect.  II.  to  investigate  the 
different  Classes  of  Text  which  exist  in  the  Greek  Manuscripts. 
Having  briefly  considered  the  scripture  quotations  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  shewn  ,  that  they  afford  no  adequate  criterion  for  re- 
ducing the  text  into  classes ;  he  proceeds  to  tbe  consideration  of 
the  antient  trauslations,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  Oriental 
Versions,  more,  particularly  of  the  .Sahidic,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  Version  but  the  Latin  can  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide  inascertainiqg  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture.  This  point 
beio^  premised,  the  author  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of 
classification,  in  the  following  observations. 

In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin 
translation  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  fs  necessary  to 
premise,  that  this  translation  exhibits  three  varieties : — As  correct- 
.ed  by  St.  Jerome  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  preserved 
in  the  Vulgate ;  as  corrected  by  Eusebius  of  Verceli,  at  the  desire 
of  Pope  Julius,  and  preserved  in  the  Codex  Vereellensis;  and  as 
existing  previously  to  the  corrections  of  both,  and  preserved  as.  I 
conceive,  in  the  Codex  Brixianus.  The  first  of  these  three  editions 
of  the  Italick  translation  is  too  well  known  tQ  need  any  description ; 
both  the  last  are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Verceli,  and  at  Brescia,  in  Italy.  The  curious  and  expensive 
manner  in  which  at  least  die  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is  exe- 
cuted,  as  written  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  characters,  would  of 
itself  contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  its  great  antiquity ;  such 
bavfaig  been  the  form  in  which  the  most  esteemed  works  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  times  of  Eusebius,  Chrysostome,  and  Jerome*  The 
•Ibmier  is  ascribed,  by  immemorial  tradition,  to  Eusebius  Vercellen* 
-sis,  the  friend  of  Pope  Julius  and  St.  Athanasius,  and,  as  supposed 
•to  have  been  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  deposited  among  the  re- 
licks,  which  are  preserved  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  reverence, 
in  the  author's  church  at  Verceli  in  Piedmont  By  these  three  edi- 
tions of  the  translation,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  acquire  some 
insight  into  the  varieties  of  the  original.  And  this  expectation  is 
fully  justified  on  experiment.  The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former, 
is  capable  of  being  distributed  into  three  kinds ;  each  of  wliich  pos- 
sesses an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  correspondent 
kind,  in  the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  pianuscripts  are  ca- 
pable of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one  of  which 
agrees  with  the  Italick  translation  contained  in  tbe  Bre^ciia  manu- 
script ;  another  with  that  contained  in  the  Verceli  manuscript ;  and 
a  third  with  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate.'*   P.  58. 

Specimens  of  the  coincidence  of  the  three  classes,  in  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  annexed  in  separate  columns.  And  the 
testimony  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  the  exiiUme 
of  those  classes  being  thus  produced^  the  author  proceeds  to  ap- 
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jCertain  the  mtijmty  of  the  classes ;  which  he  effects  by  thm 
rlAtkk  transktiou. 

^<  As  the  existence  of  a  translation  necessarily  implies  theprio- 
Tity  of  the  orifftnal  from  which  it  was -farmed ;  this  testimony  mav 
-be  directly  referred  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Vul- 
gate must  be  clearly  referred  to  that  period,  as  it  was  then  formed 
by  St.  Jerome ;  in  its  bare  existence  of  course  the  correspondent 
antiquity  of  the  Greek  text  with  which  it  agrees,  is  directly  esta* 
•blished.  This  version  is,  however,  obviously  less  antient  than  that 
of  the  Verceli  or  Brescia  manuscript ;  as  they  are  of  the  old  Italick 
translation,  while  it  properly  constitutes  the  new.  In  the  existence 
of  the  antient  version,  the  antiquity  of  the  original  texts  with  which 
it  corresponds  is  consequently  established.  The  three  classes  of 
text,  which  correspond  with  the  Vulgate  and  Old  Italick  Version^ 
must  be  consequently  referred  to  a  period  not  less  remote  than  the 
clbse  of  the  fourth  century/'  P.  70. 

Having  thus  carried  up  his  system  of  Classification  as  high  as 
the  fourth  century^  our  author  then  justifies  it  by  the  testimony 
of  St.  Jerome  ;  for  this  learned  father,  who  lived  at  that  period, 
asserts  the  existence  of  three  classes  of  text  in  the  same  age» 
which  respectively  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Palestine^  and  Constanti- 
Aople.  The  identity  of  these  classes  with  the  different  classes 
of  text  which  still  exist  in  the  Greek  original  and  Latin  trans- 
lation^ our  au^or  then  proceeds  to  establish.  And  this  he  ef- 
fects by  means  of  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  written,  the 
versions  which  have  been  published,  and  the  collations  which 
have  been  made,  in  the  different  countries  to  which  St.  Jerome 
refers  his  classes :  founding  evei7  part  of  his  proofs  on  the  testi* 
mony  of  Adler^  Birch^  Woide^  Miinter,  and  other  critics  who 
have  analysed  the  text  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament. 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  fact,  that  the  Egyptian,  Pale8iine,and 
Byzantine  texts  still  exist  in  three  Manuscripts,  which  he  takes 
as  exemplars  of  his  different  classes;  Mr.  pf.  after  removing 
some  objections^  proceeds  to  prove,  that  this  method  of  Classi- 
fication is  adequate^  and  but  nominally  different  from  that  sug« 
gested  by  Dr.  Griesbach.  The  Alexandrine  text^  he  asserts,  is 
properly  the  Palestine^  and  the  Western  text  the  Egyptian ;  the 
former  having  been  transported  from  Palestine  to  Alexandria  by 
Euthalius^  and  (he  latter  from  Egypt  to  Italy  by  Eusebius  Vercel- 
lensis. 

We  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  further  proof  arises 
of  the  certainty  of  the  conclusions  formed  in  the  first  section  ; 
relative  to  the  instability  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system,  which  is 
built  on  an  assumption,  that  the  Alexandrine  and  Western 
texts  are  antient  and  separate  editions.  For  admitting  the  im- 
portation of  the  Egyptian  text  into  the  West  by  Eusebius  VerceK 
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len«s,  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  cannot  be  received  as  se** 
parate  testimon}'^  nor  antedated  to  the  fourth  century ,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Verceli  returned  from  exile  in  the  Thebais.  In  fact, 
as  nothing  is  more  improbable,  than  that  Greek  MSS.  should 
have  continued  in  the  West,  from  the  apostolical  age  to  this  pe?- 
riod,  while  it  is  certain  the  Western  Church  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  ;  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  they  should  have  been  thus  imported  into  the 
West,  and  have  been  preserved  in  the  monasteries  in  which  they 
have  been  discovered  from  that  time  to  the  present :  the  monas- 
tic niod^of  life  having  been  introduced  into  Italy  at  this  period 
by  Eusebius  Verceilensis.  In  this  consideration,  if  well  founded, 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  appears  to  us  to  lapse  to  the 
foundation ;  the  great  object  of  his  criticism  having  been  to  form 
an  alliance  between  the  few  of  the  Alexandrine  and  West- 
ern texts,  in  order  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  the  numerotts 
MSS.  of  the' Byzantine  edition ;  as  he  conceived  the  joint  testi- 
mony of  the  former  tex.ts,  in  being  antient  and  separate  witnesses^ 
paramount  to  that  of  the  last  named  text^  as  a  comparatively 
modern  edition. 

Having  distributed  the  Greek  MSS.  into  classes,  Mr* 
N.  proceeds  in  Section  III.  to  choose  a  particular  text  from 
these  different  classes.  Commencing  with  some  general  remarks 
in  favour  of  the  Byzantine  text,  deducible  from  the  place 
in  which  it  is  found,  as  the  region  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
were  deposited  ;  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  same  edition,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  as  having  adopted  it  as  its 
authorised  text ;  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  Church,  as 
having  followed  it  in  its  primitive  Version. 

The  Brescia  manuscript,  which  contains  this  testimony,  po»» 
sesscs  a  text,  which,  as  composed  of  the  old  Italick  version,  must 
be  antedated  to  the  year  393,  when  the  new  versien  was  made  by 
St.  Jerome.  It  thus  constitutes  a  standing  proof,  that  the  Byzan- 
tine text,  with  which  it  agrees,  has  preserved  its  integrity  for  up- 
wards of  1400  years;  during  which  period  it  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  hazard  of  being  corrupted.  This  proof,  it  may  be  pre* 
sumed,  affords  no  trifling  earnest,  that  it  has  not  been  corrupted 
during  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  period  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  which  intervene  between  this  time  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  inspired  writings.  For  while  290  ^ears  bear  no  propor^ 
tion  to  1400,  the  chances  of  such  a  corruption  must  dinunish  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  The  first 
copyists  must  necessarily  have  observed  a  degree  of  careftilness  in 
making  their  transcripts  proportionable  to  their  reverence  for  the 
originds,  which  they  took  as  their  models:  irom  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  transcripts,  there 
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Mdd  beoo  inducement  to  depart^  even  in  a  letter.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  probable,  that  the  originals  were  preserved  for  this  in- 
considerable period ;  but  that  they  were  preserved  with  a  degree  of 
reiigioas  veneration,  ^nd  if  they  were  preserved  in  any  place, 
it  must  haVe  been  in  the  region  contiguous  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  originally  deposited.  To  this  region,  of  course, 
we  must  naturally  look  for  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture/'  P.  114. 

Havii^  drawn  some  general  conclusions  from  the  comparative 
testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  Mr.  N.  etiters  into 
a  minute  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  separate  testimony 
of  those  Chnrcbes^  to  the  different  classes  of  text  existing  in  the 
Greek  MSS.  Insisting  on  the  evidence  of  the  former,  he 
makes  it  appear,  that  the  uncomipted  tenor  of  tradition  supports 
the  Byzautine  text,  and  that  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  are 
destitute  of  such  authority.  In  his  investigation  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Latin  Church,  his  proof  is  more  laborious  and  intricate.. 
As  his  system  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  three  classes 
of  text  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  St. 
Jerome^are^tiil  extant;  be  proceeds  to  point  out  how  the  different 
classes  of  the  translation  were  formed  after  the  different  texts  of 
the  original.  Thus  decomposing  the  different  classes  of  the  trans* 
ktion,  he  reduces  the  Latin  Version  to  its  elementary  principles; 
and  having  thas  ascertained  the  primitive  Latin  Version,  be 
piOfes,  from  ita  coincidence  with  the  Byzantine  text,  that  this 
teki,  which  is  identical  i^ith  the  Greek  Vulgate,  must  have  ex- 
ited in  the  primitive  ages,  in  which  the  Latin  trauslation  was 
ibrmed.  Of  this  part  of  our  author's  work  we  would  williugty 
pve  a  specimen^  but  it  will  not  admit  of  abridgment. 

The  Byzantine,  text  being  thus  shewn  to  have  the  support  of 
the  concurrent  tradition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
Hr.  N.  proceeds  in  Section  IV.  to  establish  the  general  and 
doctrinal  mtegrity  of  the  text  as  contained  in  the  vulgar  edition. 
He  first  makes  it  appear^  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
as  followed  by  the  Apostles,  that  a  general  intercourse  was 
iMMfitaiiifil  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  assuming  from  thence  the  moral  certainty  of  the  general 
dispersion  .  of  the  sacred  writings,  he  proves  the  impossibi- 
lity of  their  having  been  generally  corrupted.  The  Greek, 
Litb,  and  Syriac  Churches  are  then  taken  as  examples; 
and  books  of  the  Sacred  Canon  proved  to  have  been  in  use, 
voder  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles.  From  a  view 
of  the  differences  which  arose  between  particular  Churches,  and 
between  the  catholics  and  heretics,  the  supposition  is  reduced  to 
ap  impossibility,  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  could  have  been 
falnfied,  at  diis  apostolical  period.  A  particular  inquiry  is  then 
ilMttulied  into  the  state  of  the  text,  at  the  time  of  the  controversy 
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rdative  to  Baster ;  and  proofii  of  its  integrity  are  dedoced  fnm 
the  works  of  contenporary  writers  who  flourished  at  that  periods 
The  testimony  of  those  writers  is  then  traditionally  traced  in  as- 
cent and  descent;  the  intervention  of  two  persons  connecting  it' 
with  the  age  of  the  Apostles  on  the  one  side>  and  with  thenge  of 
St.  Athanasius  on  the  other.  The  tradition  being  thus  deduced 
as  low  as  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Alexandruie  MS.  was 
written,  under  St.  Athanasius,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  corrected  hy 
St.  Jerome ;  from  the  conspiring  testimony  of  those  aotient^ 
Touchers,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  great  body  of  numikscriplls^, 
the  general  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  follows  as  the  airthar's> 
necessary  conclusion. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  traditioo  ia* 
connected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  from  the  times  of  Origenr 
and  Alexander,  to  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

Origen  was  the  disciple  of  Clement^  and  Clement  the  disciple 
of  Pftntsenus;  and  all  of  them  were  the  intimates  of  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem :  but  Pantsenus  is  expressly  said  to  ha:ve  been  a 
disciple  of  those  who  were  the  immediate  auditors  of  the  Apostles. 
Alexander  represents  Narcissus,  who  was  likewise  bish<^  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  having  been  an  hundred  and  sixteen  years  dd,  when  he 
acted  as  his  sufiragon  in  that  see,  at  Jerusalem ;  he  of  course  mutt' 
have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  imdiedi- 
ate  disciples  of  the  aposdes,  which  were  possessed  by  Paatanus* 
TertuUian  is  referred  to  a  period  near  that  of  the  qiostles,  by  6u 
Jerome,  who  drew  his  information  from  one  who  was  informed  by- 
ah  acquaintance  of  St.  Cyprian,  bis  disciple.  St.  Irenseos  mentions* 
his  having  been  acquainted  with  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  placed  in. 
the  see  of  Smyrna  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  gives  an  affect- 
ing description  of  the  accounts  which  he  heard  that  venerable  olct 
man  deliver  of  the  apostle,  and  of  the  impression  which,  while  ha 
was  yet  a  boy,  they  had  made  upon  his  recollection.  With  these 
facilities  of  arriving  at  the  opinions  of  the  apostolical  age,  on  a  sub* 
ject  of  such  paramount  importance  as  that  of  the  sacred  canon,  it^ 
remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  apostolical  tradition,  as  preserred' 
by  the  succession  of  bi^ops  throughout  the  CathoKck  Churchy  waa^ 
at  this  period  an  object  of  curious  investigatioiu''   P.  21d. 

From  this  minute  examination  of  the  general  integrity  of  the 
text,  Mr.  N.  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  integrity  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament*  The  authen- 
ticity  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  succinctly, 
but  adequately  discussed;  and  the  authority  of  those  books,  as  thie 
genuine  works  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  is  established  by  evi- 
dence as  well  internal  as  external.  The  same  care  is  bestov^ed 
in  investigating  the  authenticity  of  John  viii.  1 — 11,  Mark  iiVi. 
0^20^  and  a  like  conclusion  foriaed  in  favour  of  their  aut&en* 
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tieiQf^  From  eomidering  the  aiitheoticity  of  those  particular 
paBsageiy  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of 
three  celebrated  texts^  Acts  xx.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  John.  v.  ?• 
With  a  view  to  establish  their  authenticity,  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversies in  which  the  inspired  authors  were  engaged,  is  investi* 
gated,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  disputed  passages  estimated, 
and  the  external  testimony  of  the  writers  who  have  quoted  them 
in  their  works,  is  produced  at  large.  In  the  course  of  this  dis*- 
cussion,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  1  John  v.  7*  is  strengthened  by 
many  additional  considerations,  besides  those  which  have  ahready 
appeared  in  our  pages.  The  subject  of  the  text,  and  the  languag#^ 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  are  proved  to  have  been  familiar  to  the* 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period ;  the  disputed  verse  is  shewn  to 
have  been  before  the  Apostle,  and  to  be  necessary  to  his  argu- 
ment and  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  his  context:  and  seven- 
reasons  are  subjoined,  provii^  the  expediency  of  adopting  this  - 
verse  on  the  extemid  testimony  of  the  African  Church,  by 
which  it  was  formally  recognised,  ni  die  year  484,  in  the  Coun* 
cil  of  Gerth^. 

.  Iq  Section  V.  the  author  proceeds  to  examme  Ae  int^ity  oC 
the  sacred  text  in  merely  verbal  points,  or  sucb  as  are  of  minor 
importance.  A  particular  inquiiy  is  instituted  into  the  principlea 
<^  Dn  GtieabacfaV  criticism,  and  the  inaidequacy  of  his  mode  of 
cmeodatton*  shewn)  in  a  specific  induction  of  authorities  and 
exami^lea.  A  new  mediod  is  then  proposed  for  vindicating  con« 
t^ted  readings  of  the  Greek  Vnigate,  on  the  coincident  testi«- 
mony  of  the  Italic  and  Syriac,  and,  where  their  evidence  fails, 
09  that  of  the  hter  Oriental  and  Western  Versions*  The  inte- 
grity of  the  old  Italic  and  Sjriac  translations  is  then  i4ndicated 
from  the  suspicion  of  corruption  from  the  Byzantine  Greek ; 
and  these  points  being  premised,  the  system  of  traditionary  evr* 
dence  by  which  the  authority  of  this  text  is  vindicated,  is  thua 
described  by  its  author. 

The  bond  of  connexion  by  which  every  part  of  the  system, 
winch  rises  upon  this  foundation^  is  held  together,  is  the  connected 
testimony  of  tradition.  Whether  we  consider  the  original  Greek, 
or  tlie  two  versions,  which  are  the  witnesses  of  its  integrity,  the 
evidence  of  Uiese  vouchers  is  held  together  by  this  connecting 


the  very  concessions  of  our  adversaries,  it  appears^  that  the  vulgar 
text  of  the  Greek,  die  Latin,  and  the  Syriack  Church,  has  existed 
for  the  whole  of  that  time.  As  the  tradition  eietended  far  above 
this  period,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  this  species  of  evi-. 
dence,  that  it  could  not  have  sustained  any  considerable  change 
daring  th^  earlier  part  of  that  term ;  unless  from  the  operation  of 
aome  powerful  cause,  and  for  a  very  limited  time.  It  is  wholly  in« 
conceivable,  that  any  age  would  accept  a  text,  transmitted  by  their 
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immediate  predecegsours,  having  weaker  evidence  of  its  integrity^ 
than  their  predecessours  had»  in  adopting  it  from  those  who  pre- 
ceded them.  This  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  present  age,  and 
may  be  applied  to  every  age  which  has  preceded,  until  we  ascend 
from  our  own  times  to  those  in  which  the  tradition  commenced. 
The  testimony  of  tradition  is  thus  adequate  to  its  own  vindication ; 
and  admitting  its  integrity  to  be  thus  unimpeachable,  we  must 
tlfence  necessarily  infer  the  integrity  of  the  text  which  it  supports." 
P.  348. 

From  the  premises  thus  laid  down,  the  author  proceeds  to 
make  the  necessary  inferences.  The  principles  on  which  he 
defends  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  are  reduced 
to  three  rules,  which  are  applied  to  the  vindication  of  a 
variety  of  passages,  which  have  been  rejected  by  Or.  Griesbach 
in  his  Corrected  Edition.  The  testimony  of  Origen  is  again 
considered,  and  those  objections  solved  M*hich  arise  from  bis  de* 
viations  from  the  vulgar  edition*  These  difficulties  being  re- 
moved, the  above  principles  are  applied  to  the  vindication  of  all 
those  passages,  which  are  of  any  importance,  that  have  been 
cancelled  by  Dr.  Griesbach  in  the  received  text.  Of  tbe  two 
tables  into  which  they  are  distributed,  tbe  first  contains  the  text 
of  the  Vulgar  Greek,  confirmed  by  the  old  Italic,  and  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  some  primitive  father  ivbo  preceded  die  last 
revisal  of  the  text  by  Eusebius ;  the  second  contains  all  tbost ' 
passages  of  the  Gospels  of  any  note,  which  Dr.  Griesbach  has 
rejected,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Italic  and 
Syriac  Versions.  The  same  proofs  are  extended  to  vindicate 
the  passages  which  have  been  cancelled,  by  the  same  critic,  in 
the  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament*  The  author  Uien 
enters  into  a  detailed  proof,  that  the  Syriac  and  Latm  Vulgate 
have  not  been  corrupted  from  the  Vulgar  Greek,  and  infers  from  • 
thence  the  antiquity  of  the  text  which  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  antient  witnesses,  in  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
Received  Text,  of  our  printed  editions,  is  shown  to  have  been 
formed  by  Erasmus  on  adequate  critical  principles;  as  it  is*; 
founded  on  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latia 
Vulgate,  which  Erasmus  incorporated  in  his  edition. 

Having  thus  closed  the  detence  of  the  Byaantine  text^  the 
author  devotes  his  attention  in  Section  VI.  to  proving  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  editions.  This  under- 
taking he  commences  by  asserting  the  influence  of  Origen's  wri- 
tings upon  the  last-mentioned  texts ;  deducing  from  the  testi- 
mony of  that  antient  father,  a  proof  of  the  general  purity  of  tb.e 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  previously  to  the  age  in  which  he  ' 
flourished. 

la  prosecution  of  this  object^  the  plan  of  Hesychius,  who 
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eblisbed  the  Egyptian  text^  is  deBcribed  in  the  first  instance. 
16  principles  of  Origen^s  criticism  are  confronted  on  the  one 
aide  with  the  internal  evidence  of  Hesychius's  text  oh  the  other ; 
and  by  a  comparison^  it  is  made  evident^  that  the  corrections  of 
this  reviser  have  arisen  in  an  ambition^  to  give  that  perfection 
to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Origen,  following  similar 
principles,  had  given  to  the  text  of  the  Old/'  The  works  used 
by  Hesychius  in  this  undertaking  are  specified;  and  the  hypothe- 
sis of  our  author  confirmed,  by  examples  setting  forth  the  princi* 
pal  alterations  which  the  inspired  text  underwent  in  his  edition. 

Frern  the  consideration  of  the  Egyptian  text,  Mr.  N.  turns 
to  diat  of  the  Palestine  edition.  After  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenets  of  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  and  of  the  sophisti- 
cated texts  by  which,  they  supported  their  religious  systems ; 
the  gradual  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  throughout  the  East, 
18  proved,  and  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  controversies 
which  were  conducted  against  those  heretics.  The  progress  of 
this  system  of  corruption,  which  affected  the  sacred  text,  is 
traced,  from  the  works  of  those  heretics,  to  the  writings  of  Ori- 
gen ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  to  the  texts  of  particular 
manuscripts.  The  religious  veneration  in  which  that  autienC: 
father  was  held  in  the  school  of  Cssarea,  is  then  displayed ;  tha 
scholia,  which  he  inserted  in  the  margins  of  particular  manu* 
acripts,  and  which  were  increased  by  Eusebius,  are  described ; 
and  the  testimony  of  a  marginal  gloss  in  the  Codex  Mar- 
chialianus  is  cited,  which  states  that  the  transcriber  had  cor^ 
rected  the  text  by  the  comment  of  Origen.  Having  produced 
these  proofii  of  the  corruption  of  the  Palestine  text,  and  con- 
firmed them  by  a  great  variety  of  examples,  the  author  rejects 
the  testimony  of  this  text,  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  edition. 
Having  thus  completed  the  main  object  of  his  work,  be  now 
directs  his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  objections.  A  par- 
Ocular  reply  is  consequently  subjoined  to  the  argumeuts  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  corrected  reading  of  Act.  xx.  Stt.  1  Tiro.iii.  16. 
1  John  T.  7 ;  and  an  answer  being  added  to  some  general  objec- 
tions, the  author  draws  his  work  to  a  conclusion. 

We  have  thus  given  a  synopsis  of  the  authors  I  nquiky^  with* 
out  interposing  our  opinion  on  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reason- 
ing,  that  our  readers  may  form  their  judgment  of  its  merit  a»  a 
whole;  We  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Nolan*s  system  as  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach's,  intending, 
as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  to  allow  ourselves,  we  hope,  not  aii 
unbecoming  liberty,  in  saying  a  few  words  of  our  authoi 's  merits^ 
qualifying,  however,  our  commendation,  with  a  frank  statement 
of  the  objections  to  which  his  system  tippears  to  ud  to  be  expos^ 
•d,  on  one  or  two  delicate  points. 

C  Tha 
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The  groat  strength  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  lies  evident^  in 
the  coincidence  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  teitd  tak«n  as 
antient  and  separate  witnesses,  and  in  die  weight  of  authority  by 
which  this  coincidence  is  supported^  in  the  quotations  of -the 
early  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  is  no  more  than  a  reasonable  .pre- 
«umption|  that  if  two  remote  and.  antient  Churches^  like,  the 
Western  imd  Alexandrine,  agree  in  readings^  which  differ  from 
the  text  of  a  comparatively  modern  Church,  like  the  Byaantiae  ; 
the  former  Churches  must  retain  the  genuine  readii^s,  while  in  th« 
lapse  of  time  the  copies  of  the  latter  Church  have  been  corrupted* 
But  we  cannot  see  how  this  presumption  will  stand,  against 
the  obiections  of  Mr.  Nolan. .  If  the  conclusion  be  unavoidable^ 
that  the  former  texts  are  neither  antient  nor  separate  ;  that  the 
Latins,  as  unacquainted  with  Greek,  had  no  use  for  Greek  MSS. 
before  the  fourth  century ;  that  at  that  period  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  Churches  was  direct; 
that  Eusebius  Vercellensis  then  corrected  the  Western  version  by 
the  £g}'ptian  text;  and  that  Qissiodorus,  at  a  subsequent  period^ 
further  corrected  ~the  Latin  copies  by  the  Greek  manuscripts : 
the  proof  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  directly 
falls  to  the  ground.  All  that  Dr.  Griesbach  can  claim,  is  the 
merit  of  having  recovered  a  text,  which  is  unquestionably  anti- 
ent; and,  in  one  sense,  more  antient  than  the  vu^r  text^  and 
this  Mr.  Nolan  does  not  deny.  But  how  far  this  text  is  identi- 
cal with  the  original  edition  published  by  the  inspired  writers,  is 
still  a  point  to  be  proved. 

The  great  strength  of  Mr.  Nolan's  system  on  the  other  hand, 
lies  in  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Italic  and  Syriac  versions 
taken  as  antient  and  separate  witnesses  to  the  integrity  of  th« 
Byzantine  edition ;  and  in  the  evidence  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
who  in  all.  important  points  support  the  Byzantine  text  against 
'  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine.  Here  the  presumption  of  Dr. 
Ciriesbach,  relative  to  the  adequacy  of  the  testioaony  of  antient 
and  separate  witnesses,  fully  applies  in  support  of  Mr.  Nolan's 
system.  If  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  to  which  our  author 
appeals,  could  not  have  been  corrupted  at  a  late  period;  as,  the 
Latins  during  the  time  when  the  Italic  version  was  in  use,  from 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  were  unequal  to  the  task  of 
correcting  their  versions ;  and,  as  the  religious  diflferences  which 
have  distracted  the  Syriac  Church  from  the  earliest  period  leduce 
the  notion  of  the  systematic  corruption  of  their  received  text  to 
an  absurdity :  the  conclusion  must  follow  that  they  are  separate 
witnesses^  they  are  not  only  more  antient  than  any  to  which  they 
'can  be  opposed,  bot  tnust  be  in  all  appearances  referred  to  the 
^  third  century.  When  the  text  of  the  Byzantine  Greek  is  sup* 
ported  by  those  witnesses,  vie  can  see  no  mode  of  accounting 
forJthe  agreement^  than  by  supposing  thiit  they  preserve  a  com* 
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won  r^emblance  to  the  origkml  from  whence  they  descenSed. 
But  that  this  original  text  could  not  have  differed  much  from  the 
primitive  edition  may  be  likewise  inferred  from  the  antiquity  of 
these  witnesses.  The  Italic  and  Syriac  versions  were  made^  at 
least  in  part,  before  the  sacred  text  had  undergone  the  revisal 
of  Eusebius}  they  were  made  before  it  had  undergone  any  ma- 
terial corruption^  if  respect  be  due  to  fine  declarations  of  Ori« 
gen,  on  whose  quotations  Dr.  Griesbach's  theory  is  founded. 

•  A  further  point  in  which  these  systems  admit  of  corapa* 
rison  lies  in  the  offensive  operations,  independent  of  the  defen« 
sive,  by  which  their  respective  authors  have  maintained  their  hy« 
potbesis.  Dr.  Griesbach,  b  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrine textj  asserts  the  corruption  of  the  Byzantine ;  and  Mr. 
Kolan,  ill  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Byzantine  text,  asserts 
the  corruption  of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine.  And  here  diere  ap« 
pears  little  room  for  hesitation  in  deciding  between  their  respective 
pretensions^  '  Dr.  Griesbach,  after  piecing  himself  to  give  a  his* 
lory  of  the  corruption  of  the  vulgar  text,  confessed  his  inability  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken ;  though  he  referred  thecor* 
ruption  of  that  text  to  a  period  when  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation,  had  it  really  token  place.  This  concession  Mr.  Nolaa 
interprets  into  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  text ;  af 
the  mode  of  its  corruption  would  be  easily  pointed  out,  if  it  had 
more  than  an  imaginary  existence.  On  the  other  band,  he  un- 
dertakes to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptian  and  Pa- 
lestine texts  have  been  formed,  by  a  corruption  of  the  Vulgar  or 
Byzantine  edition ;  on  which  subject  we  need  not  enlaiige  here^ 
as  we  have  already  laid  it  before  the  reader. 

But  as  general  observations  are  little  intelligible,  until  they  are 
made  perspicuous  in  examples,  we  shall  select  an  instance  which 
Jias  been  chosen  by  Mr.  M.  to  illustrate  the  comparative  stability 
of  his  system.  One  of  the  tirst  and  most  remarkable  passages,  in 
^hich  the  Byzantine  and  Palestine  texts  differ,  is  the  foUowins, 
which  we  subjoin  as  read  in  the  vulgar  edition. 


MATf .  XX.  22,  25. 
Ovx  oiScrs  Ti  ftmiKT^s.  ii}va<r&e  vieTv  to  «tt?i9^ioy,  S  V^i  fJtJKK^ 

«9/3as%9fMi  e  ly*;  ^i/li<r^ofjMi,fiotf^i9diiffsdB.  to  ii  iu(diW--«Vulg» 

The  following  clause  of  thb  passage  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Gries« 
l^ach^  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  editions^ 
but  is  supported  by  Mr.  Nolan,  page  381,  on  die  annexed  au- 
^oritiea  of  the  primitive  Italic  and  Sjriac^ 
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aut  baptisma  baptizari  quo  egf 
....  et  baptisraa  quo  ego  bap- 
tizqr  baptizamini.   JtaL  1. 

aut  bftptismate  cpo  ego  bapti<- 
zor  baptizabimini  •  •  •  • .  baptia* 
mate  quo  ego  baptizor  bapti<« 
zabimlni.  Syr. 


In  support  of  the  corrected  reading  Dr.  Griesbach,  not.  in 
h.  1.^  refers  to  Origen,  Comm.  in  Matt,  vol  iii.  p.  717*  In  sup- 
port of  the  vulgar  reading  Mr.  Nolan  refers,  p.  498.  n.,  to  the 
higher  testimony  of  St.  Irenaeus^  .adv.  Hftr.  lib.  I.  cap.  xxi.  ^.  2. 
p.  94.  The  ktter  father  having  declared,  that  the  Marcionites 
cited  the  disputed  passage,  to  support  their  notion  of  a  second 
baptism,  in  order  to  M'ash  away  the  pollution  contracted  after  the 
first;  Mr.  N.  thence  infers,  that  thetestimony  of  St.  Irenseusand 
the  Marcionites  supports  the  Byzantine  reading,  and  clearly  points 
out  the  source  of  the  error  in  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  edition : 
the  disputed  passage  having  been  removed,  as  favoring  the  error 
of  the  Marcionites*  On  this  supposition  the  varieties  in  the  passive 
are  adequately  accounted  for ;  but  on  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  it 
IB  wholly  inexplicable  that  the  orthodox  should  have  inserted  a 
passage  in  their  copies  which  favored  the  errors  of  the  heretics, 
at  the  early  period  in  which  it  must  have  made  its  way  into  th# 
text,  as  it  is  found  in  the  primitive  Italic  and  Syriac  Versions. 

life  following  account  which  is  given  by  Mr.  N.  of  tlie  me* 
thod  in  which  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  have  been  cor- 
rupted in  the  foregoing  passage,  will  further  exemplify  bis  theory, 
and  shew  the  stability  of  the  principles  en  which  it  is  rested. 

Origen,  in  expounding  the  passage  before  us,  was  thprooghly 
aware  of  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  apph'ed  by  the  hereticka ;  hm 
consequently  obviates  tlie  conclusion  which  might  be  deduced  from 
it,  by  expounding  it  so  as  to  shut  out  the  notion  of  a  second  bap* 
tism.  In  one  of  the  two  places  where  he  has  referred  to  it,  he 
supplies  the  present  wiw,  for  the  Juture  iauXXm  twiv,  contrary  to  the 
text  of  St.  Matthew ;  Grig.  Exhort,  ad  Martyr.  Tom.  I,  p.  291.  h. 

«nf»     vtl9f»«r  0  iym  vmpMir  Xjytfp      fiafiC^r*  Mattheit 

however  reads  i^uteur^i  mTv  woli^ft  o  lyu  fufj^  vUm'  In  the  other, 
he  correcti  himself,  fully  acknowledging  the  vulgar  readmg  to  ba 
genuine,  while  he  qualifies  it  by  referring  to  St.  Mark,  who  lia4 
written  «riw  for  ;  Id.  Comm.  in  Mat.  Tom.  III.  p.  717* 

^XXu  i  St^l  Mifxoc  asiy^m^t*  *  ri  wtfrifw  wwf  •  iyi 

i      pMtff^i  i  iyi  j?««i(^o/Aa»,  fiavlffdifm.'   The  difierenc^ 
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-fcetreen  St.  Matthew  and'St.  Mark  conaequently  lay,  not  in  the  on« 
liaviag  oTBitted,  and  the  other  retained,  ro  /SMm^  •  B»^^9pm 
/3«v7i^»ce»:  but  in  the  one  having  read  iy»^       the  other  iyti  fi>^ 
«riMiir«  But  this  distinction  having  been  overlooked  by  the  reviser  of 
the  Efir^tian  text,  the  former  notion  was  adopted,  and  the  passage 
accordiiigly  cancelled,  apparently  with  Origen's  sanction^  who  wai 
thus  completely  misrepresented."-—''  Having  been  suppressed  in 
the  Egyptian  text  on  Origen's  authority  misunderstood,  it  was  con* 
•equently  omitted,  on  the  strength  of  the  same  aiithori^  in  tht 
Palestine  edition.    After  the  example  of  the  former  text,  it  was 
omitted  of  course  in  the  Sahidick  and  revised  Italick  versions ;  and ' 
after  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Coptick,  Ethiopick, 
and  Porsick.   And  as  St.  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  followed  the 
P^estine  text,  and  St.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Juvencus,  used  the 
revised  Italick  translation,  it  is  of  course  emitted  in  their  writ- 
ings."  P.  498. 

Admitting  the  above  observations  to  be  just,  we  have  here  as 
plain  a  proof  of  the  instability  of  the  principles  on  which  Dr. 
Gnesbach's  theory  rests ;  as.  of  the  stability  of  those  on  which 
Mr.  Nokin*8  system  is  founded.  For  we  here  clearly  see^  from 
the  testimony  of  St.  Irenaeus^  and  the  state  of  the  Marcionite  con- 
troversy, that  the  concurrence  of  the  primitive  italic  and  Syriac  is 
adequate  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  edition.  We 
here  likewise  observe,  the  possibility  of  the  Egyptian  and  Pales, 
tine  texts  having  been  corrupted,  through  the*  influence  which 
the  Marcionite  heresies  have  had  on  the  writings  of  Origen. 
From  hence  also  we  must  collect,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Western  and  Alexandrine  texts,  though  supported  by  the  traiu  of 
Fathers  and  Versions  cited  by  Griesbach,  contain:}  no  certain 
proof  of  the  purity  of  the  text ;  as  their  concurrence  may  he 
merely  an  agreement  in  error^  and  consequently  that  bis  system 
has  no  real  stability, 

£ut  a  further  point  in  which  these  systems  differ,  and  which 
proves  the  necesbity  of  acquiescing  in  Mr.  Nolan's  scheme^  is  the 
effect  which  Dr.  Gnesbach's  system  has  in  shaking  the  foundation 
on  which  the  sacred  canon  is  rested.  He  not  only  builds  hia 
hypothesis,  independent  of  the  traditionary  testimony  of  the 
Church  ;  but  his  principles  lead  to  consequences  which,  when 
taken  as  true,  demonstrate  the  faithlessneas  of  her  testimony^ 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  his  corrected  edi- 
tion contain  the  genuine  text,  the  three  classes  of  text  out  of 
which  it  is  formed,  must  be  corrupted ;  as  his  text  and  these 
classes  differ  very  considerably  from  each  other,  and  where  the 
one  is  correct,  the  others  of  course  must  be  cornipted.  Now 
granting  this  corruption  to  exist,  it  must  have  existed  from  the 
primitive  age^^  to  which  ha  refers  his  principal  chuses  {  and  this 
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in  iact  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Griesbach,  who  declares  that  the 
Western  and  Alexandrine  texts  emanated  in  the  earliest  ages 
from  editions,  which  have  been  interpolated  in  every  part  of  . 
them.  It*  we  must  admit  this  assumption^  we  must  conclude 
triih  Mr.  that  it  is  a  vain  undertaking  to  attempt  the  reco-* 
very  of  the  original  lext>  which  has  been  thus  corrupted  irom 
time  immemorial.  It  is  needless  to  repeat,  that  from  these  ob- 
jections Mr.  Nolan's  system  is  apparently  free;  as  it  is  rested  on 
the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  on  which  it  has  been  our  object  ta 
shew,  it  is  adequately  supported. 

We  have  thus  entered  into  the  views  of  Mr*  Nolan,  perhaps^ 
scarcely  at  the  length  which  they  deserve^  and  with  the  impres* 
aion  fresh  upon  our  minds  of  what  he  has  accomplished^  we 
cannot  refrain  from  again  taking  credit  to  ourselves  for  having- 
been  instrumental,  however  subordinately,  in  bringing  forward 
the  discussion^  nor  from  expressing  with  more  confidence  than  at  ' 
the  outset  of  our  Review,  the  no  little  pride  which  we  feel  that 
out  of  our  own  pages  has  arisen  so  goodly  a  structure.  In  pass- 
ing this  commendation^  we  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing 
.to  suppress^  what  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  study 
the  Inquiry  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  that  it  bears 
marks  of  the  almost  incredible  expedition,  with  which  its 
materials  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  and  that  its  author 
would  have  produced  a  much  more  perfect  work  had  he  allowed 
himself  longer  time  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 

In  mitigation,  however,  of  the  censures  which  may  'be  passed 
upon  him  for  premature  publication,  it  is  but  justice  to  state^ 
that  the  Socinians  were  triumphing  in  what  they  were  pleased  to. 
call  the  improved  Text  of  Scripture  which,  by  the  aid  of 
criticism,  was  now  produced.  Tney  were  casting  scorn  upon 
our  received  translation,  as  containing  many  passaiges  now 
'*  exploded."  The  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  they  were* 
branding  as  a  forgery,  which  critics  of  all  parties  were  ashamed 
to  hold  to  any  longer,"  and  with  respect  to  which  the  only 
thing  left  to  men  of  learning  and  candour,  was  to  procure  its 
erasure  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  a  passage  which  no  mai^ 
of  information  would  hereafter  quote,  and  no  man  of  integrity 
read  in  his  Bible  without  disapprobation.^  Nay,  they  were 
going  beyond  this,  and  setting  it  forth  as  a  presumption  in 
^vour  of  Unitarianism  being  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  the 
Gourde  of  Biblical  learning,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  had  tended 
tu  lessen  the  objections  to  it  on  Scripture  grounds;  insomuch 
that  while  Unitarians  had  by  criticism  lost  no  text  on  which  they 
built  an  argument ;  Trinitarians  had  lost  the  texts  on  V'hich  thcfy 
builded  chiefly,"  and  they  were  sarcastically  lamenting  the 
lituailon  of  such  Christian  scholai^  w$  are  tied  tiqp  by  a  narrow 
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£cGlciiastical  Establishment,  from  doing  justice  to  the  Scr]t)ture9^ 
and  bound  by  the  fetters  of  subscription  and  the  oath  of  cano- 
Bical  obedience^  are  obliged  to  deliver  that  to  the  people  as 
inspired  tnith^  which  they  knovp  to  be  a  careless  alteration^  a 
auperstitious  perversion^  or  a  wicked  corruption  of  the  Sacred 
Records*/'  fn  this  state  of  things,  and  being  moreover  informed 
that  a  new  Edition  of  Griesbach's  New  Testament  is  in  prepanu 
tion,  with  additional  defalcations^  from  the  authoi 's  last  correc- 
tions, it  appears  to  us  fieiirly  questionable,  ^Aiiether  promptitude 
in  vindicating  the  received  text  from  the  injury  which  it  had  sus* 
tained  by  a  specious  attempt  to  rectify  it  from  error,  was  not  to 
be  preferred  before  perfect  execution.  Mr*  Nolans  Inquiry, 
with  all  its  imperfections  upon  its  head,  has  accomplished  this 
great  object — it  hasgiv^  an  effectual  check  to  Sociniau  insolence 
—it  has  opened  a  ^estion  of  great  importance  to  Christianity 
whidi  had  too  hastily  been  deemed  decided  to  the  great  dispa* 
ragement  of  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  it  has  so  opened  it 
as  to  afford  the  most  solid  grounds  for  anticipating  the  compleat 
establishment  of  the  Church's  fidelity  as  a  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ « 

For  these  reasons,  we  consider  the  incompleteness  which 
might  have  been  removed  by  a  less  hasty  publication^  a 
venisd  defect.  Bat  our  commendation  must  be  qualified  with 
ftirtfaer  exeeplions  against  some  positions  which  Mr.  Nolun  has 
advanced,  as  appears  to  us  without  sufficient  warranty  of  historical 
testimony.  As  far  as  oOr  infiormatfon  on  the  subj  .  ct  extends, 
they  are  all  original,  and  though  upon  the  supposiuou  that 
they  were  substantiated,  aH  the  difficulties  arising  fnim  three 
classes  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  distinguished 
by  ^aracteristic  varieties  would  be  done  away,  and  the 
antheftticity  of  the  Received  Text  set  at  rest  for  ever,  yet  the 
two  charges  against  Eusebius,  which  form  so  important  a  part  of 
Mr.  Nolan's  hypothesis,  must  not  be  admitted  even  in  the  quali^ 
fied  state  in  which  he  has  left  them,  upon  mere  circumstan* 
tial  evidence,  without  the  further  confirmation  of  positive  testis 
mooy,  or  at  least  a  greater  accumulation  of  indirect  support  thaa 
is  at  present  produced.  Aithoc^h  unable  therefore  to  explain 
4>r  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  certain  important  pas- 
sages from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  subsequently  to  the 
enseal  labours  of  Eusebius^  of  which  there  are  traces  before  his 
time,  yet  we  cannot  subscribe  to  what  we  can  at  present  only  de« 
s^ate  our  author's  conjectural  solution,  as  it  has  a  tendency  (as 
far  as  appears  to  iis  without  suffiaent  grounds),  to  fix  a  charge  of 
Arianism  upon  that  eminent  Father,  and  aU  *  involves  in  it  an 
impeachment  of  his  integrity,  notwithstanuiiig  all  that  our 

•  Aspland'a  FleA|  pp.  SO,  33,  35,  notes. 
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author  has  so  ingeniously  advanced  to  ward  off  the  imputa 
tions.  Neither  can  we  admit  the  soUdity  of  his  remarks  opoQ 
the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses^  made  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  appealed  to  by  the 
orthodox ;  that  the  Sabellians^  by  adhering  to  die  very  letter  of 
the  text^  derived  from  it  a  stronger  testimony  in  their  fiivour  than 
could  easily  have  been  fabricated/'  What  he  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  text  and  notes  from  p.  538 — 543,  we  cannot  but 
strongly  recommend  to  his  reconsideration. 

But  these  are  comparatively  small  imperfections  not  affecting 
the  general  result  of  the  ''In  qui  by/  by  which,  making  his  way 
good,  in  many  nice  points,  with  an  ingenuity,  ability,  and  judg- 
inent  very  highly  to  be  applauded,  Mr.  Nolan  has  shewn  that, 
in  the  Received  Text,  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  has^ 
from  the  first  age  to  tite  present  time,  been  in  possession  of  the 
genuine  and  authentic  volume  of  the  New  Testament :  and  that 
the  corrected^  that  is  corrupted^  Editions,  have  prevailed  onfy 
pardally,  and  for  a  time. 

We  trust  that  this  Volume  will  command  the  attention  of  every 
schoFar  throughout  the  kingdom ;  apd  that  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  foreign  Universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the 
learned  in  them.  To  the  Biblical  inquirer,  it  will  present  not 
only  a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  research^ 
but  a  mine  of  the  paost  valuable  information :  to  the  classical  in* 
qiiirer  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  many 
points,  both  with  respect  to  manuscripts  and  editions,  which  to 
him  must  be  highly  important.  Of  a  volume  which  displays  so 
much  labour  in  investigation,  so  much  originality  in  deducttoo^ 
and  so  much  sound  principle  in  design,  we  cui  in  common  ju8« 
tice  say  no  less,  than  that  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  contro* 
versy  which  it  has,  we  think  very  seasonably  revived,  it  reflects 
honour  on  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was  produced. 


Art.  II.    De  la  Lititraturedu  midi  de  I  Europe.    Par  J.  G. 

X.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  de  fAcadhnie  et  de  la  SocOti  de$ 
,    ArU  de  Geneve,  Correspondani  de  i'yJcademie  royale  des 

Sciences  de  Frusse,  Membre  konoraire  de  rUniversiii  de 

TV  Una,  des  Jcadmies  llalienne,'des  GeorgojUi,  de  Cagliari, 
,    de  Pisioia,  S^c.   4  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz. 

1813. 

The  author  of  the  present  volumes  is  already  well  known  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  His  production  on  the  Italian  Repub* 
lies  very  deservedly  has  acquired  him  a  reputation  which  we  are 
sorry  to  own,  the  Lilt6rature  du  midi  de  TEurope  is  yery  fa^ 
Iron  sanctioning.   This  work^  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
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•teboiir  of  years,  both  pn  account  of  the  moltiplicity  and  extent 
of  its  complicated  subjects,  betrava  a  hurry  and  a  nonchalance, 
which  could  hardly  be  e&pected  from  such  a  man  as  our  author. 
Extremely  declamatory  in  his  style  M.  Sismondi  (alls  very  short 
when  a  proper  line  ia  to  be  drawn  between  the  literature  of  the 
different  nations,  and  when  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
ages^  and  the  genius  of  the  several  writers  is  to  be  properly  dis- 
tinguished and  expressed.  On  many  occasions  he  talks  of  thti 
first  rate  authors,  and  even  speaks  of,  and  classes  their  different 
protiuctions,  without  having  read  them,  and  in  general  through- 
out  the  four  volumes  which  now  lie  open  before  us,  he  displays 
a  species  of  g&ne  and  tameness,  as  if  the  very  subject  of  hit 
Jabour  had  no  means  to  excite  his  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes 
even  no  allurements  to  awaken  his  interest.  With  feelings  like 
ihese,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed  if  M.  Sismoudi  had 
been  able  to  produce  in  his  readers  the  interest  he  wants ;  and 
though  occasionally  we  have  found  in  the  perusal  of  this  work  a 
burst  of  eloquence,  which  is  certainly  striking,  very  often  in 
going  through  the  details  of  the  different  subjects  which  he  hai 
imparted  to  his  reader  we  have  felt  an  apathy  correspondent  to 
that  of  bis  pen. 

The  fact  is,  that  M.  Sismondi  ia  extremely  deficient  in  point 
of  reading  on  the  subject  he  has  been  willing  to  treat.  Conse- 
quently not  being  able  to  judge  for  himself  he  has  followed 
blindly  the  writers  whom  he  has  chosen  for  his  guides^  and  has 
adopted  all  their  sentiments,  all  their  prejudices,  aud  all  their 
iaults  in  analysing  the  different  productions,  of  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  speak  in  his  literature.  For  the  same  reason  he 
irery  often,  if  not  always,  gives  to  his  Feader,  not  the  reflexions  he 
has  made  himself,  for  on  many  occasions  he  has  not  had  an  ap- 
portunity  of  making  any  at  all,  but  he  gives  those  which  he  knows 
to  have  been  made  by  others:  and  for  the  very  same  reason  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  work  we  have  not  met  with  many  ori- 
ginal thoughts  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  praise, 
thot^  occasionally  we  have  found  some  of  an  opposite  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  history  of  modern  literature  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  subject  completely  exhausted  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe.  They  all  possess  in  their  oWn  language  classical  works 
which  will  last  with  their  very  toitgue;  and  to  a  writer,  who 
undertakes  to  tieat  of  them,  very  little  more  is  left  than  to 
aopy  what  Jias  been  written  by  Tiraboschi,  Maffei,  Muratori, 
Andres,  Kiccoboni,  Ginguen^,  Arteaga,  Walker,  Warton,  Lea 
freres  de  St,  Maure,  Fontenelle,  La  Harpe,  Schlegel,  St.  Pa- 
kye,  without  leaving  out  of  the  catalogue  the  Arabians,  Alassa« 
keri,  and  Moamad  Aba  Abdalla,  the  most  ancient  of  them  alL 
But  in  copying  from  all  these  bistoiians  a  writer  must  avoid  the 
/aults  which  have  been  charged  against  all  and  each  of  them. 
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He  mutt  tpeak  of  foreigners  without  prejodice^  and  of  tfae 
writers  of  his  own  country  without  partiaUty;  he  muiit' divest 
hiaiself  of  all  s|)eci£S  of  esprit  du  corps,  in  point  of  religion, 
or  of  politics.  He  must  read  and  criticise  what  he  reads  with- 
out any  undue  regard  to  the  nation,  to  the  laws  and  religion  of 
die  writer  whose  works  he  peruses;  and  he  must  always  direct 
bis  attention  and  his  criticism  to  the  main  object  of  his  research, 
the  progressive  developement  of  the  human  mind.  When 
•obliged  to  compare  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  past  ages  with 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  our  own,  he  ought  to  weigh  well 
tfae  merits  of  our  manners  and  our  opinions  before  he  ventures 
to  debase  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  Though  the 
philosophy  of  the  vulgar,  as  a  celebrated  critic  calls  the  preju- 
dices of  a  nation,  diould  always  be  respected,  a  philosopher, 
(for  a  philosopher  must  he  be  who  undertakes  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge,)  will  know  how  to  expose  the 
prejudices  of  our  ancestors  without  paying  too  great  a  deference 
to  those  of  his  age  or  of  his  nation* 

It  is  tdus  alone  that  an  author  may  hope  to  perform  tiie  great 
desideratum  which  still  remains  to  be  accom(dished  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  perhaps  tlie  only  pro- 
duction whidi  stands  superior  to  all  other  productions  of  the 
same  de9cription  is  that  of  the  Abb£  Giovanni  Andres,  Delf 
origine  progressi  e  slato  aituale  i  ogni  letteratura,  in  seven 
quarto  volumes.  1782. 

In  ail  these  respects  M.  %mondi  has  certainly  fiuled.  He 
has  read  very  little,  and  has  thought  still  less.  He  has  raised  in 
his  mind  a  standard  of  perfection  according  to  German  rules 
and  German  prejudices,  and  according  to  this  fantastic  standard 
be  weighs  the  merit  of  all  the  productions  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  of  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  speak  in  the  work  before 
us.  Ratlier  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  some  of  his  guides^ 
he  has  been  still  mors  so  in  leaviq;  them  often  unconsulted  just 
when  they  mostly  deserved  to  be  closely  followed ;  and  then 
instead  of  giving  to  his  reader  the  result  of  his  reading  and  of 
his  thoughts,  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  the.  public  with 
some  unconnected^  abstruse,  and  ill-timed  theories. 

It  is  uue,  that  without  a  certain  degree  of  enthtisiasm,  no 
man  can  pretend  to  success.  The  greatest  masters  of  all  ages, 
whose  works  form  our  admiration  wd  delight^  were  all  very  par- 
tial to  the  subject  of  their  studies,  and  some  of  them  were  so 
much  so  as  to  become  unjust  to  others.  €k>nsequentiy  wishing 
to  inhance  the  value  of  their  favorite  pursuits,  they  drank  deep, 
and  laboured  hard,  and  thus  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  their 
reader  to  think  as  they  did, ,  they  imparted  to  him  a  portion  of 
lhat  fire  by  which  they  themselves  were  animated,   indeed  to 
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so  other  cause  can  we  assign  the  success  of  the  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics^  and  the  want  of  interest  in  la  Litterature.  M. 
Sbmondi  felt  an  interest  in  the  former,  and  very  little  in  this 
latter ;  and  after  all  we  should  not  have  the  least  hesitation  to 
advise  our  author  to  lay  aside,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  for  a 
while,  all  thoughts  of  writing  about  the  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  for  which  he  seems  very  little  calculated,  and  to  ^ive 
his  attention  to  history,  for  which  he  certainly  is  highly  qualihed. 
The  annals  of  the  different  nations 'will  point  out  to  him  several 
periods,  which,  like  the  Italian  Republics,  require  the  hand  of 
a  master,  though,  we  own  it  with  sorrow,  the  same  reason  per- 
haps which  has  till  now  prevented  others  from  developing  their 
e^nt8,may  be  found  at  this  moment  to  act  with  the  greatest  force 
eyen  against  M.  Sismondi,  we  mean  the  subjection  of  the  preas 
all  over  the  Continent. 

By  these  general  reflexions  we  do  not  intend  to  deprive  M. 
Sismondi  of  the  credit  which  is  still  due  to  him,  of  having  col- 
iected  under  one  point  of  view,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
best  criticisms  ^nd  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter  which  laid 
scattered  in  many  volumes  and  in  many  languages ;  of  having, 
joined  together  the  links  of  the  extensive  chain,  which  appa- 
rently separate  the  productions  of  the  different  nations,  but 
whiph  in  reality' trace  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  civiUzsi- 
tion  and  learning ;  of  having  pointed  out  to  his  readers  some 
of  the  br^t  sources  of  information  on  the  developement  of  the 
human  mind,  and  all  this  in'  a  clear  and  animated  style,  full  of 
pathos  and  simplicity..  On  this  account  even  the  faults  which 
M.  Sismondi  has  committed,  niay  be  useful  to  his  reader. 
T*hey  will  excite  his  curiosity,  and  urge  him  to  consult  the  classi- 
cal  productions  which  we  have  on  this  branch  of  modern  lite* 
rature ;  and  for  this  reason  we  proceed  to  state  the  reflexions  we 
have  made  in  perusing  the  four  volumes^  de  la  Litterature  du 
snidi  de  I'Europe. 

Sismondi  has  divided  the  whole  titerature  of  modem 
Europe  in  two  classes.  The  first  comprehends  the  literature 
of  all  nations  who  speak  the  Roman  language,  by  which  he 
means  a  language  which  has  been  formed  by  the  corruption  of 
the  Latin,  such  as  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  the  second  embraces  the  literature  of  those  natioils 
who  speak  the  Teutonic  and  the  Sclavouian  languages*,  that  is, 
German,  English,  Poles  and-  Russians.  Of  these  latter  he 
intends  to  give  an  account  to  the  public  at  a  future  period.  The 
present  work,  therefore,  conttiins  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
ihe  former  nations,  vvhom  he  has  properly  called,  du  midi  tie 
^Europe. 

for  the  present  we  shall  not  press  upon  our  readers  any  cri- 
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ticism  on  the  distinction  which  our  author  has  made  of  the 
Troubadours  and  TrouvereSj  or  on  the  origin  of  the  fabliaux^ 
the  romances  of  chivalry^  and  the  first  dramatic  representationa. 
Our  reflexions  will  find  a  better  place  when  we  come  to  analyse 
that  part  of  the  work  in  which  he  treats  of  all  these  subjects. 
But  we  think  it  necessary  to  remark  faere^  that  the  authors  whom 
M.  Sismondi  has  consulted  upon  the  general  plan  of  the  lite- 
rature of  all  nations  are ;  Andres  delF  origine  progreui  e  9tato 
aituale  d^ogni  Letteratura,  5  vols.  4to.  We  b^  pardon  of 
M.  Sismondi^  it  is  in  a  vol.  4to.  and  Friedrich  Bouiterwecks 
gesckichte  der  Shonen  IVissenschaften,  8  vols.  8vo.  This  last 
gentleman  has  till  now  only  published  the  History  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy^  Spain,  Portug^,  France  and  England.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  favorite  author  with  M.  Sismondi,  end 
we  are  sorry  for  it.  Boutterweck  is  certainly  an  author  of  great 
merit,  but  he  is  often  visionary,  and  occasionally  he  judges  the 
writers  of  other  nations  according  to  the  prejudices  of  kis  own. 
Andres^  on  the  contrary,  is  exempt  from  this  iisittlt,  and  would 
have  been  by  far  a  better  and  a  more  sure  guide.  But  M . 
Sismondi  does  not  think  so,  and  here  are  his  reasons* 

II  esquisse  Phistoire  de  toutes  les  sciences  humaines  dans 
toutes  les  langues,  et  dans  tout  Punivers ;  et  avec  une  vaste  Erudi- 
tion, 11  developpe  d'une  manidre  philosophique  la  marche  g^6rale 
de  I'esprit  humain ;  mais  comme  u  ne  donne  jamais  d*exen^t  &c. 
&c.  ii  ne  met  jamais  son  lecteur  &  port6e  de  juger  par  lui<>mtoe." 
P.  12 f  in  the  note. 

So  here  lies  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  does  neoet  give  an^ 
example ;  he  takes  for  granted  that  his  reader  is  acquainted  at 
least  with  the  classical  productions  of  the  different  hngttage»; 
and  a  man  who  has  read  very  few  of  these  productions  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  Andres*s  Judgment,  however  philosophical  th^ 
may  be.  To  this  man  boutterweck  is  by  far  a  more  serviceable 
writer;  he  gives  examples,  he  quotes  long  passages,  and  by 
this  merit  alone  all  his  faults  and  all  his  prejudices  are  over- 
looked by  the  facility  which  he  gives  of  speaking  ot  4Mx>ks 
which  have  never  been  read. 

Besides  these  two  general  works  M.  Sismondi  has  consulted 
for  the  different  branches  of  his  research,  Millot  Histoire  Litt6- 
rairedes  Troubadours — for  the  Provengal  literature,  Tiraboschi, 
and  Ginguene  ibr  the  ItAlim-^  Felasquez  and  Barbosa  for  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese;  and  SchUgel  for  the  drama  of  all 
these  nations. 

We  are  sorry  that  M.  Sismondi  has  chosen  such  a  guide  as 
Millot  upon  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  modem 
literature,  the  history  of  the  Troubadours.  JiSillot  at  the  b^l 
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&  but  a  dangfroiu  gnide  even  to  those  who  are-well  acquainted 
wilh  the  subject ;  and  to  M.  Sisaondi  he  is  more  than  dan- 
gerous. It  is  true  that  Miliot  gives  examples^  and  quotes  whole 
poems,  but  unfortunately  he  quotes  them  as  exemplifications  to 
theories  which  have  existed  ool^r  in  his  imagination.  We  should 
have  imagined  that  the  AbbI  Massieu,  FonteneUe,  and  la 
Harpe  would  have  been  more  sure  and  preferable  guided.  And^ 
indeed,  even  without  speaking  of  the  history  of  French  poetry, 
and  of  die  French  theatre,  of  the  beautiful  fragment  of  the 
Florieu,  and  the  celebrated  Lycce,'the  very  Lives  of  the  Pro- 
vencal Poets  by  Nostradamus,  notwithstanding  the  just  and 
severe  criticism  which  has  been  passed  on  them,  are  in  our  opi- 
nion, more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  literary  History  of  the 
Troubadours  by  the  Abb£  Miliot*  It  appears,  however,  that 
neither  Fontenelle,  MassieUy  nor  la  Harpe  are  much  known  to 
ear  author.  Their  names  and  their  works  have  been  completely 
left  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  where  he  enume- 
rates  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Provencal  litera- 
ture. And  -though  Crescimbeni  should  be  regarded  as  the 
aecoDd  in  rank  next  to  M.  La  Cume  de  Sainte  Palaye,  yet  hj 
a  partialis  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for,  even  this 
secretaiy  of  the  Arcadia  has  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  Abbi 
Miliot,  and  THistoire  Litt6raire  des  Troubadours  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  hi  Storia  della  Poesia  Italiana* 

As  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  M* 
Sismondi  very  properly  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  immense  progress  which  the  Arabs  made  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge ;  he  justifies  our  gratitude  by  the  obligation  we 
owe  to  them.'  In  every  sense  of  the  word  the  Saracens  have 
been  dor  masters,  their  superiority  in  scientific  knowlec^e  influ- 
enced both  the  literature  and  sciences  of  other  nations,  they 
were  learned  and  civilized  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  bar- 
barons  and  %norant;  and  the  literature  of  the  Arabs  for  a  long 
lime  has  constituted  the  genius  of  our  own.  But  too  attentive 
"todeveiope  the  progress  of  th^  Arabians,  M.  Sismondi  has  for- 
gotten to  ezplam  how  they  themselves  became  enlightened, 
and  for  what  reason  they  began  to  lay  aside  the  happy  ignorance 
of  their  forebthers,  so  much  inforced  by  the  intolerant  tenets  of 
their  prophet,  and  the  precepts  of  their  Koran.'  In  a  former 
number  we  found  the  same  omission  in  another  classical  work 
on  the  literary  History  of  the  middle  Ages,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  omission.  To  the  reflexions  we  then  made*  we 
now  rdfer  our.  readers. 


•  Britidi  Critic,  new  Series,  Septemberi  1815.  Art.  Bering- 
fi«'e  Uteiaij  History  of  the  mi^idle  Ages. 
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In  speaking  of  the  Arabian  literatiire  M.  SiamoDdi  bonrom^ 
the  beautiful  senimieBt  of  the  Italian  pott, 

Che  fa  ucr  solco  nell'  ombra,  e  si  dilcgua,"  ic. 

And  in  enlarging  upon  some  reflexions  of  the  same  tendency 
made  by  Andres  on  the  same  stibject  *,  he  thus  concludes  the 
vhole. 

Tel  fut  r6clat  dent  brill^rent  les  lettres  et  les  sciences,  du 
neuvi^me  au  quatorzieme  si^cle  de  notre  dre,  dans  les  vastes  con-* 
tr6es  qui  se  soumtrent  k  I'islamisnte.   Les  plus  tristes  rcflejdons 
8*attachent  k  cette  loiigue  6iiunierat!on  de  noms  iaconnus  pour 
nou»,  et  qui  cependant  furent  illustres ;  d'ouvrages  ensevelis  en 
manuscrit  clans  quelques  biblioth^ques  poudreuses,  et  qui  cepen- 
dant influ6rent  puissainment  pendant  un  temps  sur  la  culture  de 
I'esprit  humain.   Que  reste-t^il  de  tant  de  gfoire  ?    Cinq  ou  six 
hommes  seulement  sont  ^  portee  de  visiter  les  tr^rs  de  manuscrits 
arabes,  renfenni!»s  «  la  bibliothdque  de  PEscnrial;  quelques  cen- 
taines  d'horomes  encore,  dissemines  dans  toute  PEurope,  se  sont 
mis  en  vtat,  par  un  travail  opiniatre,  de  fouiller  dans  lea  mines  de 
POrient;  mais  ceux*4fl  n'obttennent  que  peniblment  qudquea 
manuscrits  rares  et  obscurs,  et  ils  ne  peuvent  s'elever  assez  haut 
pour  juger  toute  la  litterftture,  dont  its  n'atteignent  jamais  qu'une 
partie.    Cependant  les  vastes  regions  oii  dominait  et  oH  domine 
encore  rislamisitie^  sont  mortes  pour  toutes  les  sciences.  Ces 
riches  campagnes  de  Fez  et  de  Maroc,  illustr^es  il  y  a  cinq  si^cles 
par  tant  d'academies,  tant  d'untverstt^s,  tant  de  bibliothdquesy  ne 
sont  plus  que  des  d6serts  de  sable  brilliant  que  des  tyrans  disputent 
U  des  tigres ;  tout  le  riant  et  fertile  rivage  de  la  Mauritanie,  o^  le 
commerce,  les  arts  et  Tagriculture  s'etaient  ^lev^s    la  plus  haute 
prosperite,  sont  aujourd'hui  des  retraites  de  corsaires,  qui  impen- 
dent la  terreur  sur  les  mers,  et  qui  se  d^lassent  de  leurs  travaux 
dans  de  honteuses  debauches,  jusqu'^  ce  que  la  paste  vienne  cheque* 
anoee  marquer  parmi  eux  des  victimes,  et  venger  I'humanite 
offensee.  L'Egypte  est  peu  i  peu  engloutie  par  les  sable9  qu'elle 
fertih'sait  autrefois ;  la  Syrie,  la  Palestine  sont  disole^s  par  dee 
Bedouins  errans  moins  redoutables  encore  que  le  pacha  qui  les 
opprime.    Bagdad,  autrefois  le  s6jour  du  luxe,  de  la  puissance  et 
du  savoir,  est  ruin6 ;  les  universitcs  si  c«!ldbres  de  Cufa  et  de  Bas- 
sora  sont  ferm6es  ;  celles  de  Samarcande  et  de  Balkh  sont  egale- 
ment  detruites.   Dans  cette  immense  ^tendue  de  pays,  deux  ou 
trois  fois  plus  grande  que  notre  Europe,  on  ne  trouve  plus  qu*ig* 
norance^  qu'esclavage,  que  terreur  et  que  mort.   Peu  d'hommee 
scHit  en  etat  de  lire  quelques-uns  des  ecrits  de  leurs  illustres  anc^ 
tres;  peu  d'hommes  pourraient  les  comprendre;  aucun  n*est  h 
portee  de  se  les  procurer.   Cette  immense  ricfaesse  litteraire  dee 


*  Andres  dell'  Origine,  Progressi  d^  ogni  Lettentura.  Parma, 
1782.  7  vola.  4to«  tomo  U  cap.  1.  p.  19,  20» 
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Anbet  que  nous  n^arons  fait  qd'entre-voir,  n^exisCe  plus  dans 
aocun  des  payt  les  Arabes  et  les  Musulmans  dominent.  Ce 
n'est  plus  qu'il  faut  cbercher  ni  la  renomm^e  de.  leurs  grands 
homnies,  ni  lean  ecrits.  Ce  qui  s'en  est  sauve  est  tout  entier 
entre  les  mains  de  leurs  ennemis,  dans  les  couvens  des  moines,  et 
les  bibliotheques  des  rois  de  I'Europe.  Et  cependant  ces  Y^tes 
contrees  n'ont  point  et6  conquises ;  cc  n'est  point  Tetranger  qui 
les  a  depouillees  de  leura  ricbesses,  qui  a  aneanti  leur  population, 
qui  a  ditruit  leurs  lois,  leurs  moeurs,  et  leur  esprit  national.  Le 
poison  6tait  au-dedans  d'elles,  il  s'est  d6veloppe  par  lui-m^niei  et 
ll  a  tout  an toti, 

«  Qui  sait  d,  dans  quelques  sidles,  cette  nSme  Europe,  od  le 
rigne  des  lettri^  et  des  sciences  est  aujourd'hui  transport^,  qui 
brflJe  d'un  si  ^nmd  ^dat,  qui  juge  si  bien  les  temps  passes,  qui 
compare  si  bien  le  rdgne  successif  des  litt^ratures  et  des  moeuxe 
aniiqiieB,  ne  sera  pas  deserte  et  sauTage  eomme  les  colliaei  de  Is 
Mauritanie,  lea  sAles  de  PEgypte,  et  les  vallees  de  I'Aaatolie? 
Qui  sait  si,  dans  un  pays  entidrement  neuf,  peut-4tre  dans  les  hautea 
contrees  d'oii  d^coiue  I'Or^oque  et  le  fleuve  des  Amazones,  peut* 
£tre  dans  cette  enceinte  jusqu'ti  ce  jour  impenetrable  des  montagnea 
de  la  Nottvelle-Hollande,  il  ne  se  fonnera  pas  des  peuples  avec  d'au- 
tres  moeurs,  d'autres  langues,  d'autres  pensees,  d'autres  religions^ 
des  peuples  qui  renouvelleront  encore  une  fois  la  race  humaine,  qui 
toi£eront  comme  nous  les  temps  passes^  et  qui,  voyant  avec  ^ton- 
nement  que  nous  arons  exists,  que  nous  ayons  su  ce  qu'ils  sauront, 
que  nous  arons  cru  comme  eux  k  la  dur6e  et  ^  la  gloire,  plaindront 
AOS  impuissans  efforts,  et  rappelleront  les  noms  des  Newton,  des 
Racine,  des  Tasse,  comme  exemples  de  cette  vaine  lutte  de 
Pbomme  poor  atteindre  une  immortality  de  reuommee  que  la  des* 
tinee  hii  refuse.''    Tom.  I.  P.  74b 

After  dns  abort  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  Saracenic 
y^arnm^  our  author  has  given  us  a  very  minute  detail  of  the 
literature  of  the  ProveD9als ;  and,  in,  the  whole  we  may  apply 
to  him  the  axiom  of  la  Rochefoucauld,  il  est  gauche  force 
d*esprit.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  gaucherie.  One 
^hidi^  though  it  may  be  more  properly  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  hhhk  Millot,  does  nevertheless  affect  M.  Sismondi,  inas- 
inuch  as  it  betrays  hLs  want  of  taste  not  only  for  choosing  such*a 
writer  for  his  guide^  but  also  for  choosing  out  of  htm  the  details 
which  he  has  thought  prudent  to  impart  to  his  readers.  The 
second  reason,  which  is  exclumvely  our  author^s  own,  is  his  hav- 
ii^  laboured  to  develope,  and  to  force  upon  the  literature  of  all 
modem  £urope  a  theory^  with  th^  foundations  of  which  he  \tk 
entirely  unacquainted. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Arabs  were  the  masters  of  the  Trouba- 
doqrs,  it  is  aL<o  true,  that  the  Arabic  language  is  as  perfect  as 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  marking 
the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  but  it  is  aot  quite  so  clear  whether 
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the  verse  of  the  Troubadours  of  all  other  nations  of  modern 
Europe  he  precisely  what  our  author  has  imagined.  The  Latins 
and  the  Greeks  might  in  the  several  species  of  their  poetiy 
attend  to  the  quantity  of  the  syllables^  and  form  the  different 
feet  which  constitute  their  verses.  Upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Jones  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  Arabians^  but  the 
modem  nations  of  Europe  have  been  obliged  on  account  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  languages  to  depart  from  this  rule  which 
had  been  adopted  by  theancients.  In  our  verse  we  all  attend  to 
accent  more  than  to  quantity ,  and  our  rules  are  very  plain  and 
very  short.  Our  heroic  verse  is  always  perfect  and  harmonious 
whether  the  accent  &lls  on  the  even  or  on  the  odd  syllables^ 
provided  the  tench  be  always  accented^  tqiid  We  very  much  doubt^ 
whether  in  modem  Europe  one  poet  out  of  fifty  ever  thinks  of 
an  ianibick  or  a  trochee  m  the  composition  of  his  verses^  and 
much  more  whether  the  Troubadours  ever  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter. 

The  troth  is,  the  whole  theoiy  which  M.  Sismondi  ha#^ 
thought  proper  to  lay  down  on  the  formation  of  modern  verses^ 
sounds  very  much  like  the  rules  of  the  Scholiasts.  For  many 
centuries  they  have  di^raced  our  schools,  they  puzzled  the  mind 
of  the  student  for  no  earthly  purpose,  they  retarded  the  propaga* 
tion  of  truth,  and  are  noW  the  best  specific  for  lulling  a  man  to 
sleep*  Seriously;  what  does  M.  Sismondi  mean  in  bis  long 
note  of  five  pages  to  the  1  iOth  page  of  his  first  volume  ?  Does  he 
not  see  that  in  scanning  modem  verses  in  the  manner  he  pro* 
poses,  he  makes  them  consist,  sometimes  of  five  feet,  sometimes 
of  five  /eet  and  a  cesura,  and  sometimes  even  of  six  fetti  Wt 
will  not  insult  our  readers  by  applying  M.  Sismondi  s  rules  to 
the  formation  of  our  English  verses.  The  absurdity  of  his  theory 
is  too  evident,  in  our  bmguage,  to  require  conftitation.  W» 
shall  therefore  illustrate  our  assertion  by  the  instance  he  gives 
in  Italian  poetry,  of  four  verses  taken  out  of  Ariosto. 

Les  m^mes  regies,''  says  he,  *'s*appliquent,  sans  exception,  ^ 
toutes  les  autres  langues  modemes,  [that  is,  of  scanning  the  he* 
roic  verse  by  iambics  and  trochees,]  et  les  vers  Italians,  par  ex« 
emple,  doivent  6tre  scand^  d'aprds  le  principe  invente  par  las 
Froven^aux,  ainsi: 

Mls«r'  chl  mil'  5  pr5n'--dS  si  V8n  ft'dS 
Ch"  ognor"  st&r  de Wbia  fl  mal'gfl'ciS  occul'tS^ 
ChS  qu'andS  ogn'  il't  ro  t&c'— eta  intSr'nS  grld& 
L'ari&e'mter'r&siai'— «a inched  s«purt5.*'  Ariosto. 

Tom.  I.  P.  111.  note. 

In  thii  specimen,  independent  of  the  elision*  which  ar» 
ad  libitum,  we  have  the  fiiil  verse  uf  five  feet^  die  second 
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of  m,  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  of  five  feet  and  a  ct* 
aura. 

But  if  close  reasoning  be  not  the  anost  shining  side  of  M. 
Sismondi>  he  certainly  excels  in  declamation.  We  have  already 
given  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of  stvie  at  tlie  close  of  the  literatura 
of  the  wArabiaos^  and  the  foUowbg  on  the  Troubadours^  is  no 
Jess  strikkig  and  pleaaing. 

En  prenam  coag6  de  la  langtie  et  5e  la  Htberature  dcs  trou- 
Imdr^urSy  abstenons^nous  de  les  jager  trop  s^v^rement,  d'apres  le 
)^  d'impressiooy  le  peu  de  traces  brilkntes  qu'ils  ont  lai'ssee  danil 
notre  m^mofre ;  n'oubltons  point  que  le  siede  dans  lequel  ils  ont 
Vecu  celui  d*ahe  ignorance  et  d^une  barbaric  universelles. 
Nous  n'avons  pu,  en  les  analysant,  nous  abstenir  de  les  comparer 
jtans  cesse  au)c  Frangais  de  Louis  xiv,  aux  Italiens  de  Leon 
Ituk  Anglils  de  la  rdue  Anne,  aux  Allemands  de  nos  jours ;  mais 
Oette  comparison  ^tait  toujours  injuste.  Autant  les  troubadours 
iont  inf^rieuTS  aux  rois  de  nos  litteratures  modemes,  autant  i\d 
iont  superieurs  il  tous  ceux  qui,  de  leur  temps,  chantoient  des  verd 
en  France*  en  Italic,  en  Angleterre  et  en  Allemagne.  Une  fataliti^ 
eruelle  semble  avoir  poursuivi  leur  langue;  elle  a  detruit  les 
maisons  souveraines  qui  la  parlaient ;  elle  a  disperse  la  noblesse 
qiii  devait  s'en  faire  gloire ;  elle  a  ruine  le  peuple,  et  I'a  livr6  k  dea 
haines  et  des  persecutioits  feroces.  Le  proven^al,  abandonne  dana 
aon  paysnatsd  par  les  hommes  les  plus  capablea  de  le'cultiver^ 
jflstement  k  P^poque  od  il  commen9ait  d'acqu6rir  d  cdt6  de  sei 
jpodteSy  des  historiens,  des  critiques,  des  proaateurs  distingti(>$; 
rtpousag  dans  un  pays  nouvellement  conquis  sur  les  Arabes,  pressi 
entre  rorgueilleux  Castillan  et  la  mer,  vint  perir  dans  le  royaumd 
de  Valence,  i  Pepoqne  oii  les  habitans  de  ces  provinces,  autrefois 
si  Itbres  et  si  fiers,  perdirent  leur  liberte^  La  po^sie  qui  brilla 
seule  jadis  dans  la  barbarie  universelle,  qui,  reiimssant  toutes  lea 
axnes  bonii^tes  par  le  culte  des  sentimens  eleves,  fut  pendant  long- 
temps  le  lien  commun  de  tous  ces  peuples  divers,  a  perdu  i  noa 
yeux  ce  qui  faisait  autrefois  son  cl)arme  et  sa  puissance,  depuls  quo 
Bous'sommes  d^trompes  des  esp6rances  qu'elle  avait  fait  naitre. 
Ces  chants  vari6s,  qui  semblaient  contenir  le  gcrme  de  tant  de 
nobles  puvrages,  et  que  cette  attente  faisait  accueillir  avec  tant 
d'avidit^,  paraissent  plus  froids  et  plus  tristes  dcpuis  qu*on  sait 
qu'ils  n^ont  rien  produit.  Ainsi,  I'aurorc  boreale  brille  sans  r6-> 
sultat  dans  les  longues  nuits  du  Nord ;  au  milieu  des  tendbrcs  les 
plus  6paisses,  le  ciel  parait  tout  k  coup  enfiamm^ ;  des  rayons  ar« 
dens,  des  gerbes  de  miUe  cou)eurs,  s'otendent  du  p6ie  presque 
jusqu'au  milieu  du  ciel ;  la  nature  souriC  d,  cette  magnificence  ia- 
al;tendue ;  mais  la  lumi^re  boreale,  corame  la  poesie  des  trouba* 
doorsy  n*a  point  de  chaleuri  et  ne  r^pand  noint  de  vie.'' 

Tom.  L  P.  250. 

In  talking  of  the  Uteratnre  of  Province,  our  author,  we  fiear» 
bat  not  hfiea  very  happy  in  accounting  forthe  origin  of  Chivalry, 
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and  we  fear  M.  Sismondi  wiU  find  very  few  men  \vbo  will  agree 
with  him. 

The  institution  of  chivalry,"  says  Dr,  Robertson,  naturally 
arose  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period.  The  feudal  state 
was  a  state  of  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy;  during  which, 
the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exffbsed  to  perpetual  insults  or  in- 
juries. The  power  of  the  Sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  re- 
dress them.  Against  violence  and  oppression  there  was  scarcely 
any  protection,  besides  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  of 
private  persons  afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  op- 
pressed pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  themselves 
the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  innocence  at  home.  When 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  land  under  the  dominion  of  infidels 
put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only 
eoiployment  lefl  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  The 
objects  of  this  institution  were  to  check^he  insolence  of  overgrowa  . 
oppressors,  to  succour  the  distressed,  to  rescue  the  helpFess  from 
captivity,  to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclo^ 
tiastics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence.  All  these 
were  considered  as  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit.  Valour, 

fallantry,  and  religion,  were  blended  together  in  this  institution  ; 
umanity,  courtesy,  justice,  and  honour,  were  its  characteristic 
qualities ;  the  enthusiastic  zeal  produced  by  religion  served  to  give 
it  singular  energy,  and  to  canry  it  even  to  a  romantic  excess. 
Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  long  previous  discipline. 
They  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous.  It  was  a  distinction  superior  to  Royalty,  and 
monarchs  themselves  were  fond  to  receive  it  firom  the  hands  of 
private  gentlemen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  courts  of  the  feudal 
sovereigns  became  magnificent  and  polite;  and  as  the  military  in- 
stitution still  subsisted,  it  naturally  soflened  into  fictitious  imagea 
and  courtly  exercises  of  war  in  justs  and  tournaments,  where  th« 
4ionour  of  the  ladies  supplied  the  place  of  zeal  for  the  holy  sepul- 
chre ;  and  thus  a  ^  ild  and  fantastic  species  of  love,  engrailed  ou 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  mixed  itself  with  the  other  character^  of  the 
kjiiglits'  errant. 

However,  many  effects  were  produced  by  this  institution. 
War  wQs  carried  on  with  less  ferocit}',  when  humanity^  not  lesB 
than  courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood. 
More  gentle  and  polished  manners  were  introduced ;  violence  and 
oppression  decreased,  when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  or 
punish  them ;  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  religious  at* 
tention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  genUeraan.,'^  ^ 

M.  Sismondi^  however,  does  not  aBbw  chivalry  te  have  ac- 
tifaUy  existed.    He  coosiderls  tliis  iostitutioQ  as  en  invention 
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perfectly  poetical ;  he  pretends  that  it  bat  existed  ^rhere; 
and  asserts,  that  the  period  of  its  existence  has  not  and  cannot 
be  determined.  In  short,  he  looks  upon  chivalry  in  the  siimt 
way  as  Metastasio  did  on  the  Arabian  phoenix : 

Che  vi  sia  ciascun  lo  dice^ 
Dove  sia  nessun  lo  s^" 

Plus  on  etudie  I'histoire,  et  plus  on  voit  que  la  chevalerie  es^ 
tine  inveAtion  presque  absolument  poetique:  on  n'arrive  jamais 
par  des  documens  authentiques  au  pays  od  elle  r^gnait-;  toujourd 
elle  est  representee  k  distance  et  pour  les  lieux  et  pour  lei  temps ; 
et  tandis  que  les  historiens  contemporains  nous  donnent  une  id^e 
nette,  d^taili^e,  complete  des  vices  des  coui^  et  des  grands,  de  111 
firodi^  ou  de  la  corruption  •  de  la  noblesse,  et  de  I'asservissement 
du  peuple,  on  est  tout  etonn^  de  voir,  aprds  un  laps  de  temps,  dea 
poetes  animer  ces  m^mes  sidcles  par  des  fictions  toutes  resj^lendis^ 
santes  de  vertus,  de  ^r&ces  et  de  loyaute.  Les  romanciers  du 
douzieme  siecle  pla^aient'la  chevalerie  du  temps  de  Charlemagne; 
Pran9oi8  i®'  la  pla9ait  de  leur  temps;  nous  croyons  encore  la  voir 
fleurir  dans  Du  Guesclin  et  dans  Baydrd,  aupm  du  i^i  Charles  V 
et  de  Fran9ois  i*%  Mais  quand  nons  Itudions  Pime  ou  I'autre 
^oque,  encore  que  nous  trouvions  dans  toutes  quelques  h^ros^ 
ndus  sommes  bientot  forc^  de  convenir  qu'il  faut  renvoyer  la  che** 
Valerie  a  trois  ou  quatre  siddes  avant  toute  espdce  de  r6alit6/'. 
Timi.  L  p.  9a 

This  is  surely  to  carry  the  love  of  system  to  its  highest  pitch* 
Indeed,  we  have  often  observed,  that  M.  Sismondi  is  very  fond 
of  dealii^  in  paradox ;  and  what  he  says  on  chivuliy  is  bat  a  . 
new  instance  of  the  power  of  his  imagination.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  not  room  to  enter  into  the  real  merit  of  the  case ;  and 
our  narrow  limits  oblige  us  simply  <o  give  the  result  of  our  ob-> 
servation. 

The  institution  of  chivalry  is  by  no  means  a  poetical  invention, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  of  its  existence.  Having 
risen. amongst  the  Arabians,  chivalry  from  Spain  was  imported 
Ipto  Provence  by  the  Troubadours ;  it  acquired  new  strengtjb 
by  the  crusades,  and  reached  its  highest  pitch  after  the  total 
submission  of  the  holy  land  to  the  power  of  the  rafidels,  The^ 
establishment  of  the  tribunal  of  love,  the  chronicle  of  the  Arch- 
Inshop  of  Tyre,  many  historical  episodes  preserved  by  Tasso, 
and  indeed  the^  whole  history  of  ttie  crusades,  too  much  prove 
the  reality  and  the  origin  of  such  an  institution.  From  this  last, 
Madame  Cottin  has  taken  the  beautiful  subject  of  her  best 
novel,  and  the  character  of  Maleck  Adel,  the  brother  of  Sala- 
din,  is  but  the  copy  and  the  original  of  the  characters  of  many 
Christian  knighu,  who  long  before  and  long  after  this  Saraceo' 
i»tOj  have  existed  in  Europe. 
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M.  Slsmondi^  however^  has  been  driven  into  the  necessity 
of  denymg  the  exist<fnce  of  chivalry  by  the  totality  of  the  system 
he  has  adopted.'  Wishing  to  establish  his  favourite  opinion  that 
romantic  epic  was  invented  by  ihe  Normans^  he  has  made  an 
imaginary  distinction  between  the  Troubadours  and  the  Trnu-* 
veres;  and  though  he  may  coquette  with  the  writers  of  all  na- 
tionSj  it  is  on  the  latter  he  looks  as  the  idols  of  his  soul.  For 
this  reason  he  has  heaped  paralogisms  upon  paralogisms,  para* 
tioxes  upon  par«idi)xes ;  for  this  reason  he  has  denied  the  ex* 
istcnce  of  every  thing  that  could  weaken  his  position ;  for  thif 
reason  he  has  considered  a  political  division  of  France  to  havo 
produced  a  distinction  in  its  language.  He  is  on  the  old  plan 
o^'  ti^e  northern  and  southern  French,  to  "which  he  gives  the  ap* 
pellationof  lan^c  Provenfole  and  Roman  WaUon;  the  former 
'he  gives  to  the  Troubadours,  the  second  to  the  Trouveres;  and 
in  so  doing,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  dMroys  his  own  po« 
tition  and  confirms  quite  the  opposite  theory,  which  is,  in  reality^ 
the  only  true  one*,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  the  con* 
trary. 

Lorsque  les  Francs  firent  la  conqu^  de  la  Gaule,  il  est  pro* 
.bable  que  la  langue  celtiqne  n'^tait  phis  en  usage  que  dans  quel^ 
ques  cantons  de  la  Brets^ne,  od  elle  s'est  conserve  jtisqn'li  noi 
Jours.  Cette  langue-mdre,  qui  parait  avoir  6t^  commune  H  lit 
France,  k  I'Espagne  et  aux  ties  Britanniques,  a  tellement  disparu, 
qu-on  ne  peut  aujourd'hui  connaltre  son  caractdre  propre^  et  que, 

Suoiqu'on  la  regarde  comme  la  mere  commune  du  bas  breton^ 
u  gaelique  des  ^cossais,  du  basque,  et  des  dialectes  des  payd 
de  Gallea  et  de  Comouailles,  on  ne  pent  point  saish*  Paiialogm 
qui  doit  exister  entre  ces  langues,  ni  i%ure  voir  leur  derivation; 
I)ans  toutes  les  provinces  des  Gaules,  le  latin  avait  pris  la  plaice 
da  celtiquey  et  il  4tait  devenn  pour  hi  masse  du  peuple  une  langUo 
compl^tement  maternelle.  Les  massacres,  qui  avaient  acG0mpagn4 
les  guerres  de  Jules- C^sar,  Tesclavage  des  vaincos,  et  I'ambition 
de  ceux  des  Gaulois  qu'on  avait  admis  au  rang  de  citoyens  romains, 
concoururent  it  changer  les  mceurs,  I'esprit  ^t  le  langage  de  toutea 
les  provinces  situees  entre  les  Alpes,  les  Pyr^n^es  et  le^htnj 
on  en  vit  sortir  de  bons  6crivains  latins,  des  maitres  distingn^s  do 


*  As  in  our  number  of  September  last,  in  analyzing  the  merita 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  middle  Ages,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Bermg- 
ton,  we  entered  into  some  long  details  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  French  language,  we  take  for  granted,  that  our  readers  wil} 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  article.  For  this  reason,  without 
now  laying  down  any  theory,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mere  analysing  of  M.  Sismondi'a  opinion,  who  has  carried  his 
UWtem  to  a  greater  extent* 
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rhctoriqae  et  de  grammaire ;  le  peuple  y  pnC  godt  aux  spectacles 
laxiii8»  et  de  magoifiques  theatres  orndrent  toutes  les  grandes  villes ; 
qiiatre  cent  cinquante  ans  de  sourntssion  aux  Romains,  unirent  en* 
fin  intim^ment  les  Gaulois  aux  habitans  de  I'ltalie. 

"  Les  Francs,  qui  parlaieot  la  langue  theotisque  ou  allemande, 
apporterent  un  nouvel  idiome  dans  les  Gaules.  Leur  melange  par- 
mi  le  peuple  c(nrroxnpit  bient6t  le  latin ;  I'ignorance  et  la  barbarie 
le  corrompirent  davantage  encore,  et  les  Gaulois,  qui  sc  disaient 
toujours  Ilomains,  en  croyant  parler  la  langue  romaine,  abandon- 
naient  toutes  les  finesses  de  la  syntaxe,  pour  se  rapprocher  dc  la 
•implieite  et  de  la  rudesse  des  Barbares.  Ceux  qui  ecrivaient  s'ef« 
fbr^aient  encore  de  reproduire  Tancien  langage  latin,  mais  en  par- 
laot,  tout  le  monde  cedait  a  Tusage^  et  retranchait  successivement 
des  mots  les  Icttres  et  les  terminaisons  qu'on  regardait  comme  oi- 
Beuses«  De  mhxae  aujourdliuiy  nous  avons  exclu  de  la  prononcia* 
tiop  fraii9ai8e  un  quart  des  lettres  qui  figurent  encore  dans  la  langue 
6crite.  Au  bout  de  quelque  temps,  on  en  vint  k  distinguer  par  des 
noms  le  langage  des  sujets  remains  d'avec  celui  des  ecrivains  latins^ 
et  on  reconnut  une  langue  romane  et  une  langue  latine ;  mais  la 
premiere,  qui  mtt  plusieurs  sidcles  se  former,  n'eut  point  de  nom 
ti^t que  les  conqu6ran8 conservdrent  entre eux  lusage  de  la  langue  • 
theotisque.  Au  commencement  de  la  seconde  race,  I'allemand 
ctait  encore  la  langue  de  Charlemagne  et  de  sa  cour;  ce  h(*ros^ 
parlait,  discnt  les  historiens  du  temps,  le  langage  de  ses  peres, 
fotrium  f^ermonem,  et  c*est  one  erreur  otrange  que  celle  de  plu- 
sieurs ecrivains  fran^ais,  qui  prennent  la  Isxigwe  Jrancisqtte  pour  da 
vieux  frar.gais.  IMais  tandis  qu'on  parlait  le  tudesque,  qu*on  Tem- 
ployait  pour  les  chants  guerriers  et  historiques,  on  6crivait  en  latiOt 
et  le  roman,  encore  tout-il-fait  barbate,  Gtait  le  patois  du  peuple. 

"  C'est  cependant  sous  le  rdgne  de  Charlemagne  que  la  distance 
entre  ces  patois  et  le  latin,  contraignit  I'iglise  4  faire  pr^cher  dans 
la  langue  populaire.  Un  concile  tenu  4  Tours  en  813,  ordonna 
mux  eveques  de  traduire  leurs  homilies  dans  les  de«ix  langues  du 
peuple,  le  roman  rustique  et  le  theotisque.  Ce  d6cret  fut  renou* 
▼ele  par  le  concile  d' Aries  en  S5i.  Les  sujets  de  Charlemagne 
^taient  alors  de  deux  races  tr^s-difierentes,  les  Germains,  qui  habi« 
taient  le  long  et  audeU  du  Khin,  et  les  Waelchs,  qui  se  nommaient 
remains,  et  qui,  dans  tout  le  Midi,  ^taient  sous  la  domination  des 
Francs.  Le  nom  de  Waelchs,  pu  Wallons,  qui  leur  6tait  donne  par 
les  Allemands,  6tait  le  ro^me  que  celui  de  Galli  et  Galatai,  qui 
leur  etait  doon6  par  les  Latins  et  les  Grecs,  et  celui  de  Keltai, 
Celtes,  qu'au  dire  de  Cesar  ils  se  donnaient  euz-m^mes  *•  La 
langue  qu  ils  parlaient  fut  appelee  d'aprds  eux,  ronoan  wallon,  ou 


*  Tous  ces  noms  ne  different  en  quelque  sorte  que  par  la  pro- 
noaciaitieii;  mais  les  Bas-Bretons*  restes  des  Celtes,  conscrvent 
dans  leer  langoe  im  aom  bien  c^ldbre,  d'autre  engine,  qui  pent* 
tott  dtait  pour  eux  un  (itre  d'honneur;  ils  se  nomment  Cimbn.'* 
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roman  rustiqite ;  elle  ^tait  k  peu  prds  la  m^me  dans  toule  la 
France ;  seulement  comme  on  allak  au  midi,  on  sentait  qu'elle  se 
rapprochait  du  latin,  tandis  que  plus  au  nord  I'allemand  y  dominait. 
Dans  le  partake  fait  en  842  entre  les  enfans  de  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
pour  la  premiere  fois  on  fit  usage  dans  un  acte  public  du  langage 
du  peqple,  parce  que  le  peuple  devait  y  interrenir  en  prdtant 
sermcnt  avec  son  roi.  Le  serment  de  Charles-le-Chauve  et  ce-> 
lui  de  ses  sujets,  sont  les  deux  plus  anciens  monumens  de  la  langu« 
romane  qu'on  ait  conserves ;  ils  sont  aussi  rapproch^  du  provengal 
que  de  ce  qiCon  a  nomm^  depuis  roman  wallon. 

^*  Mais  le  couronnement  du  roi  d'Arles,  Boson»  en  STO,  par* 
tiigea  la  France  romane  en  deux  nations,  qui  demeurdrent  quatre 
slides  riyales  et  ind«pendantes.  Ces  provinces  semblaient  desti* 
nees  a  etre  toujoiirs  habitees  par  des  races  differentes.  C^sav 
avait  remarqu4  que  de  son  temps  les  Aquitains  differaient  des  Celtes 
par  la  langue,  les  moeurs  et  les  lois.  Dans  le  pays  des  premiers 
on  vit  s'etablir  les  Visigoths  et  les  Bourguignons ;  dans  le  pays  des 
seconds,  les  Francs ;  et  la  division  des  deux  monarchies  etablie  d 
la  fin  de  la  dynastie  carlovingienne,  ne  fit  peut-^tre  que  confirmer* 
une  division  plus  ancienne  entre  les  peuples.  Leur  langage* 
quoique  forme  des  memos  elemens,  s'eloigna  toujours  plus ;  les 
peuples  du  Midi  se  nommerent  Romane-provengaux,  et  ceux  du 
Nord  unirent  au  nom  de  Romans  qu'ils  prenaient,  celui  de  Waelf 
ches,  ou  Wallons,  que  leur  donnaient  leurs  voisins.  On  nomma 
encore  le  proven9al  langue  d'Oc,  et  le  Wailon  langue  d'O'il  ou 
d'Oui,  selon  le  mot  par  lequel  I'affirroation  etait  expriroee  dans 
Pun  et  dans  Pautre  dialecte;  de  la  m^me  manidre  on  appelait  alora 
ritalien  langue  de     et  I'allemand  langue  de  ya."  Tom«  I.  P.  25^ 

'From  this  extract^  it  is  perfectly  clear^  that  M.  Sismondi 
pretends  the  language  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  subjects  of 
Charles  the  Bold^  that  is,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Gaul^  in 
the  year  879>  to  have  become  two  different  languages,  because 
thirty  years  after^  Boson  divided  France  into  two  nations ;  and 
that  from  one  arose  the  langue  (TOc,  or  Provencal  ianguageji 
|ind  from  the  other,,  the  lavgue  d'Oui,  or  old  French^  which 
be  calls  Roman  Wallon. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these  tWQ 
positions;  vhile  we  shall  listen  again  to  M.  Sismondi. 

*^  Une  province  4^  France,  la  Normandie,  regut  dans  son  sein, 
au  dixi^me  sidcle,  un  nouveau  peuple  du  Nord,  qui,  sous  la  con- 
duite  de  Rollo,  ou  Raoikl-le-Danois,  li'incorpora  avec  ses  anciens 
liabitans.  Ce  melange  introduisit  dans  le  roman  de  nouveaux 
piots  et  de  nouvelles  constructions  allemandes;  cependant  1 'esprit 
de  vie' qu'apport^rent  les  cenquerans  dans  cette  province,  leurs 
bonnes  lois,  leur  bonne  administration,  et  la  determination  que 
prirent  les  vainqueurs  d'apprendre  et  de  parfer  la  langue  des  vain* 
fpusy  form&rent  et  polic^rent  plutdt  le  roman  wallon  en  Normandie 
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2Q*en  micune  autre  province  de  France.  'Rollo  fut  reconnu  pour 
ac  en  9l2y  et  an  si^de  et  demi  plus  tard^  un  de  ses  succeaseurs^ 
Gttilkume-le-Conqa^rant,  avait  tellement  attache  son  amour-* 
popre  et  celui  de  sa  nation  k  la  langue  romane,  qu'il  Tintroduisit 
en  Angleterre,  et  qu'il  s'effor9a  de  la  substituer,  par  des  lois 
ngoureusesy'au  lansrage  du  peuple  vaincu,  qui  etait  presque  celui 
de  ses  ancStres."    Vol.  I.  p.  258. 

From  this  statement^  it  is  equally  manifest^  that  M.  Sis- 
raondi  asserts^  that  the  hnguage  which  William  imported  into 
England  in  the  year  K)66^  was  the  French  Walloni  or  langue 
d'oui  but  our  author  has  already  stated^  that  this  language  be- 
gan to  differ  from  the  general  language  of  Gaul  in  the  year  879, 
when  Boson  divided  the  whole  country  into  two  nations  :  now 
William  invaded  England  in  the  year  1066,  that  is  107  years 
after  Boson;  if  therefore  the  statement  of  M.  Sismondi  b« 
true,  at  the  time  of  William,  the  Norman  French,  or  Roman 
WaUon  of  our  author,  nuist  have  differed  from  the  Provencal 
language  iust  as  much  as  this  latter  differed  from  Spanish.  Now 
what  will  M.  Sismondi  say  to  our  asserting  that  this  by  no 
means  was  the  case.  What  we  shall  urge  is  nothing  else  than  a 
song  or  deuort,  written  in  the  Proveugal,  Italian,  French,  Gas* 
con,  and  Spanish  languages,  Just  as  they  were  spoken  at  the 
time,  by  Rambeut  de  Faquetras,  a  Troubadour,  who  died  in 
the  year  1226,  that  is  160  years  after  William,  and  not  lesa 
than  267  years  afiter  the  separation  made  by  Boson,  when  of 
course  these  two  languages,  Proven9al  and  Wallon,  must  have 
reached  the  utmost  degree  of  difference  that  could  ever  exist 
between  them.  We  quote  it  from  a  memoire  of  Mr.  La  Cume 
de  St  Palaye,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  de  TAcadem. 
des  Inscrip.  4to.  vol.  £6,  p.  640. 

Ist  Stanza.         Praoenfol  Language. 


Aras  quan  vey  verdeyar, 
Pratz  e  vergiers  e  boscatges; 
Vuelh  un  descort  comensar, 
D'  amor  per  que  vauc  aratges : 
C  una  dona  m  sol  amar, 
Mas  camiatz  les  son  coratges ; 
Per  qu'  ieu  fauc  dezacordar, 
Los  motz  els  sos  els  lengMges. 


Qd  Stanza. 


Jialian  Language^ 


^  leu  sui  selh  que  be  non  ayo» 
^i  anqueras  non  1'  auero ; 
Per  Abrilo  nt  per  Mayo, 
fiiper  Madtnanor  O: 
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Et  entendo  son  leguag6, 
Sa  gran  beutat  dire  no  so ; 
Plus  fresca  es  que  flor  de  glaio, 
£  io  no  m'  en  partiro. 

nid  Stanza.         French  Language. 

Belha  doussa  Dama  chera^ 
A  vos  mi  don  e  m*  autroy ; 
Ta  n'  aurai  mes  joy  entera, 
Se  no  mos  ai  e  vos  rooi. 
Molt  cstes  raala  guereya, 
Se  ja  muer  per  bona  foy 
Solas  per  nulha  maniera  « 
No  m  partrai  de  vosta  loy. 

.  IVth  Stanza.      Gascon  Language. 

Dauna  io  mi  rent  a  bof, 
Luar  eras  m'  es  bon  e  bera, 
Ancse  es  gualJard  e  pros, 
Ab  que  nom  fossetz  tan  feriu 
Mout  abetz  beras  faissos, 
Ab  color  fresqu'  e  novera. 
Bos  m'  abelz  esi  eu'bs  ag  os ; 
No  *xxx  so  frahera  fiera. 

Ttb  Stanza.        Spanish  Language. 

Mas  tantemo  vostre  pleido» 
Todon  soi  escarmentado. 
Per  voi  ai  pue  e  maltreito, 
E  mon  corpo  lazerado* 
La  nueit  quan  jatz  e  moo  leito, 
I  soi  mochatz  ves  resperado. 
Pro  vos  ere  e  non  proferto» 
Falhit  80S  en  mey  evitado, 
Mai  que  falbir  non  cuideso. 

Conclusion. 
Provencal.      **  Bel  Cavaliers,  tant  es  col* 
Lo  vostr  ouratz  Senhoratgea»< 

Jtalian.  Que  cada  jom  m'  esglayo. 

Ho  me  laaso  que  faro. 

French.  Si  selg  que  g'  ey  plus  chera 

Me  tua,  non  sai  por  quoy. 

Qascon*  Ma  dauna  se  que  dey  bo9 

Ni  pe  I  cap  sanhta  quetenu 

Spofiish,  Man  corasao  m'  avetz  trayio^ 

S  mout  gen  faTknfurtailo/  . 
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firom  ifais.deBoort  it  is  evident  that  the  French  and  the  Pro- 
venial  laagiiages^  that  is,  the  langue  Walton  and  the  languo 
Romane  of  M.  Sisinondi^  were  by  no  means  so  different  as  he 
pretends.  They  differ  among  themselves  so  very  little^  that  they 
stand  in  regard  to  each  other  just  in  the  same  light  as  the  dialect 
which  is  now  spoken  in  Sicily,  to  that  which  is  used  by  thm 
Calabrians.  Indeed  the  similarity  which  exists  between  tho 
Provengal  and  the  French  is  so  very  greats  that  the  reader  would 
have  found  no  difference  at  til,  had  he  not  been  told  that  the 
first  and  the  third  stanzas  of  thi^  descort  were  written  in  twa 
difierent  languages. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  dwell  any  longer  on  the  abstirdity  of  ■ 
the  systens  which  wishes  to  make  so  wide  a  difference  between^ 
the  languages  which  were  spoken  in  the  South  and  North  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Troubadours.  In  a  forAier  number^ 
we  stated  at  full  length  the  real  theory  concerning  the  Proven- 
cal language,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Abb6  Massieu  and 
Mr.  La  Cume  de  St.  Palaye,  we  observed  that  the  vulgar  Latin 
which  was  spoken  in  Gaul,  during  four  centuries  after  the  con* 
quest  of  tiie  Romans,  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  langue 
Komance,  wbich^  with  very  litde  alteration,  produced  the  old 
Frenchj  which>  in  the  hands  of  the  writers  who  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  became  what  we  now  call  French 
language. 

This  fiict,  however  J  does  not  suit  M.  Sismondi.  Having  espoii8« 
ed  the  system  that  the  Normans  were  the  inventors  ef  Homance^ 
he  divides  ithe  Provencal  poets  into  two  sects,  of  TVcwAadtmrs 
properly  so  called,  who  spoke  the  langue  Romance  and  were 
Ijric  poets,  and  Trouveres  by  far  superior  to  the  Troubadours^ 
who  spoke  the  langue  Wallon,  and  wrote  the  first  epic  Ro- 
maAGes. 

E  semble  qu^ft  k  r6serve  d'une  difierence  dans  la  langne^  lee 
treubadours  et  les  trouv^es,  ^gaux  i  peu  prte  en  murite,  ^gale* 
meot  iMtruits  ou  ipcNrans,  ^galement  appdes  k  vivre  dans  lea 
Gours,  et  k  7  produire  leurs  inventions  et  leors  poesies,  ^galemcnt 
entremdlcs  anrec  les  chevalieie,  ^galement,  enfin,  accompagate 
de  jon^euiB  et  de  men^trieTs,  devaient  se  ressemMer  dans  toutes . 
leurs  productiens;  rien  n'est  plus  diffisrent,  cependanl,  que  lee  • 
ottfzages  de  ces  deux  classes  d'hommes.  Presque  tout  ce  qui-  noua 
est  reste  de  kpoteie  des  troubadours  est  lyrique,  presque  toui  ee 
qui  nous  est  restib  de  ceUe  des  trouvdrea  est  ^pique.  I^es  ¥tOi^ 
vencaox  r6dament,  fl  est  vrai,  contre  le  jugement  qu*on  a  port6 
de  leurs  pontes,  auxquels  les  partisans  des  trouvdres  ont  refiisi 
tout  tepnt  d'inmtion;  ila  disent  qi^a  dana  phisieuis  po^BMs  dea 
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troubado&rt^  on  voit  l'6nam6ration  d'un  grand  nombre  de  noa* 
veWeSf  de  romans  et  de  fables^  qu'un  jongleur  derait  savoir,  pour 
plairc  dans  les  cours,  et  qui  sont  ou  perdus^  ou  conserv^a  seule- 
ment  en  langue  d'oi'I;  ils~  ajoutent  que  parmt  les  poesies  des 
trquvereSy  plusieurs  paraissent  d'origine  proven9a]ey  puisque  le 
Leu  de  la  scene  est  souvent  en  Provence,  et  ils  supposent  que  lea 
trouveres  s'etaient  contentes  de  traduire  des  romans  et  des  fabliaux, 
dont  ils  n'gtaient  point  les  inventeurs.  Mais  ce  serait  up  basard 
bien  ^tiange  que  celui  qui  aundt  conserv6  uniquement  les  cbants 
des  Provengaux,  et  les  contes  des  Fran^ais,  si  le  g^nie  des  deux 
notions  n'6tait  pas,  sous  ce  rappdH,  essentiellement  oppose. 

L'histoire  de  chaque  troubadour  a  6tc  ^crite  k  plusieun 
reprises ;  celles  qui  ont  ct6  publi^es  par  Nostradamus,  celles  qui 
ont  6t6  rassemblees  par  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye,  et  reproduites  par 
Millot,  sont  toutes  romanesques ;  ce  sont  des  amours  avec  de 
grandes  dames,  des  soufirances,  des  hauts  faits  de  chevalerie :  lea 
trouvdres  sont  beaucoup  plus  obscurs,  on  sait  a  peine  le  nom  de 
quelques-uns  d*entre  eux,  on  ne  connait  presque  rien  de  Thistoire 
des  plus  celebres,  ou  si  I'on  en  conserve  queiques  traits,  ils  n'ont 
rien  de  piquant  ou  d'aventureux. 

*^  Les  trouveres  nous  ont  laiss6  des  romans  de  chevalerie  et 
des  fabliaux  ;  les  premiers,  sont  le  vrai  titre  de  gloire  des  douzieme 
et  treizi^me  slides.  '  Toute  la  chevalerie  qui  apparait  tout  k  coup 
dans  ces  romans,  cet  heroisme  d'honneur  et  d'amour,  ce  d6voue- 
ment  des  plus  forts  aux  plus  faibles,  cette  noblesse,  cette  purete  de 
Garactere,partout  presentee  pour  modele,  et  presque  toujours  triomph* 
"BAte  des  plus  fortes  ^preuves;  cesumaturel  si  nouveau,  si  different  de 
ce  qu'on  avait  vu  et  dans  Tantiquit^  et  dans  les  inventions  desautrea 
peuples,  supposent  une  force,  un  brillant  d'imagination  que  rien 
n'a  prepare,  que  rien  n'explique.'^   Tom.  I.  p.  263. 

To  explain  this  difficulty  our  author  very  properly  observes* 

On  se  retourne  de  tons  les  c6tes  pour  chercher  les  premiers 
inventeurs  de  I'esprit  chevaleresque  qui  brille  dans  les  romans  du 
moyen  Age,  et  I'on  est  toujours  egalement  Confondu,  quand  on 
voit  combien  cet  ^.lan  da  genie  ctatt  peu  prepare.  En  vsAn 
chercherait-on  dans  les  moeurs  ou  dans  les  fables  des  Germains 
Porigine  de  la  chevalerie ;  ces  peupVes,  quoiqu'ils  respectassent  les 
femmes,  et  qu'ils  les  admissent  dans  les  conseils  et  le  culte  des 
dieux,  avaient  pour  elles  plus  d'egards  que  de  tendresse;  la 
galanterie  leur  etait  incoimue,  et  leurs  moeurs  braves,  loyales, 
•  mais  rudes,  laissaient  peu  prevoir  un  si  sublime  developpement  du 
sentiment  et  de  Theroisme;  leur  imagination  etait  sombre,  les 
poavoirs  aurnaturels  auxquels  la  superstition  les  fkisait  croire, 


*  Entreautres,  dBoosleiConieilsauJongleurf  deGiraudCalanson, 
dont  nous  avons  dopne  Pextrait,  et  qui  se  rapportent  d  Tan  1210. 
Voifez  Pappon,  Lettres  sur  k$  TroUbadotirs,  p.  225  &  227.'' 
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iUuent  tous  malfaisaiM.  Le  plus  ancien  poeme  de  rAHcisagiie, 
celui  des  Nibelungen,  dans  la  forme  nous  I'avoas  aujourdlrui« 
cat  posterieur  aux  premiers  romans  fran9ai8,  et  peut  avoir  etc 
modifie  par  eux;  cependant,  ses  moeurs  nesonl  point  celles  de  la 
cbevalerie :  Tamour  y  a  peu  de  part  aux  actions ;  les  guerriers  j 
ont  de  tout  autres  interdts,  de  tout  autres  passions  que  celles  de  la 
galanterie ;  les  femmes  paraissent  peu,  dies  ne  sont  point  I'objet 
d'un  culte,  et  les  hommes  ne  sont  point  adoucis  et  civilises  par 
leur  union  avec  elles ;  tandts  que  les  inventeurs  de  la'  chevalerie 
romaneaque  surent  reunir  pour  peindre  des  her«s  les  traits  les  plus 
brillans  de  toutes  les  nations  avec  lesquelles  ils  furent  en  contact, 
la  loyaute  allemande,  la  galanterie  frangaise,  et  la  riche  imagina- 
tion des  Arabes. 

C'est  chez  ces  demiers  que  d'autres  ont  ete  cherclier  la 
premiere  origine  de  la  chevalerie  des  romans.  Au  premier  aspect* 
cette  opinion  parait  naturelle,  et  s'appuie  sur  beaucoup  de  faits« 
De  tr^fr-anciens  romans  representent  la  chevalerie  comme  etablie 
ches  les  Maures,  autant  que  chez  les  Chretiens ;  ils  mettent  en 
acdne  des  chevaliers  maures ;  et  tous  les  historiens,  les  conteun 
et  les  podtes  d'Espagne,  donnent  aux  Maures  des  mceurs  cheva- 
leresques;  ainsi  Ferragus,  ou  Fier-a-Bras»  le  plus  brave,  le  plus 
loyal  des  chevaliers  maures,  parait  dejd  dans  toute  sa  gloire  dans 
la  Chronique  de  Turpin,  qui  a  precede  tous  les  romans  de  che- 
vaierie.  La  meme  Chronique  affirme  (ch.  xx.)  que  Charlemagne 
avait  requ  I'ordre  de  chevalerie  de  Galafrori  Emir  (admirantvs)^ 
ou  prince  sarrasin  de  Coleto  en  Provence.  Ainsi  Bernard  de 
Carpio,  le  plus  ancien  heros  de  I'Espagne  chretienne,  ne  se 
signale  a  peu  prds  que  d^ns  Tarmee  des  Maures  par  de  hauts  fatts  de 
chevalerie ;  ainsi  PHistoire  des  Guerres  civiles  de  Grenade,  n'est 
qu'unromande  chevalerie;  etdans  la  Diane  de  Montemayor,  la 
seule  aventure  chevaleresque  qui  soit  melee  k  ce  monde  tout  pas« 
toral,  est  placee  chez  les  Maures ;  c'est  celle  d' Abindarraes,  I'ua 
des  Abencerrages  de  Grenade,  et  de  la  belle  Xarifa.  Les  anciennea 
romances  espagnoles  et  le  plus  ancien  deleurs  poemes,  celui  da 
Cid,  donnent  encore,  d^s  le  douzidme  sidcle,  les  m^raes  moeurs 
aux  Arabes;  toute  la  par  tie  de  l*Espagne  que  les  Maures  ont 
occupee,  est  couverte  de  chateaux  forts  sur  toutes  les  hauteurs ; 
chaquepetitprince,  chaque  seigneur,  chaquecheick  s'etait  rendu  inde- 
pendant ;  il ex istalt, en  Espagne du  nioins,  une  sorte  de feodalite  arabe, 
et  un  esprit  du  liberte^  qui  n'est  pas  en  general  celui  de  I'islaroisme. 
Les  notions  du  point  d'honneurquiont  euunesi  grande influence,  pen 
pas  seulement  sur  la  chevalerie,  mais  sur  toute  notre  civilisation 
modeme,  sont  plus  propres  aux  Arabes  qu'aux  peuples  germains ; 
c'est  d'eux  que  nous  est  venue  cette  religion  de  la  vengeance,  cette 
appreciation  si  delicate  des  offenl^  et  des  affronts,  qui  leur  fait 
sacrifier  leur  vie  et  celle  de  toute  leur  famille  pour  laver  une  tache 
k  kar  honneur,  qui  fit,  en  1568,  re  vol  ter  toute  TAlpuxarra  de 
prenade,  et  pcrir  cinquante  mule  Maures,  pour  venger  uu  coup 
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de  hktoh  donne  par  D.  Juan  de  Mendoza  4  D.  Juan  de  Malec, 
de&c6ndu  des  Aben-Humeya* 

Le  culte  des  ferumes  semLIe  encore  propce  a  ces  peup1e» 
brtdes  par  le  solell ;  ils  les  atment  avec  une  passion,  avec  one  fureur, 
dont  la  vie  rcelle  chez  nous,  pi  nieme  les  romans,  ne  donnent 
encore  auctlne  idee;  ils  regardent  Icur  deroeure  comme  un 
sanctuaire,  un  mot  qu'on  prononce  sur  elles  conime  un  blaspheme, 
et  tout  rhonneur  d'un  homme,  commc  etant  cntre  les  mains  de 
celle  qu*il  aime.  L^cpoque  de  la  naiisance  de  la  chevalerie  est 
celle  preciscment  oi^  la  morale  des  Arabes  etait  arrivec  au  plus 
baiit  ierme  dc  dcllcatesse  et  de  raffinement,  ou  la  vertu  ctait  I'objet 
de  leur  enthousiusme,  et  oQ  la  purete  du  langage  et  des  pensees  chuz 
kurs  ecrivaina,  fait  honte  k  la  corruption  des  notres.  Enfin,  de 
toas  les  peuples  de  T  Europe,  les  plus  chevaleresques  sont  les 
£sp3gnol8,  ct  ce  sont  les  seuls  qui  aient  ete  immediatcmeut  a 
Fccole  des  Arabes/'    Tom.  1.  p.  265. 

So  fur  M.  Sismondi  is  perfectly  right,  but  we  fear  he  gives 
OS  a  specimen  of  an  Arabian  imagination^  when  be  endeavours 
to  prove  his  favourite  system,  that  the  ^ioroians  were  the  inveii* 
tor;>  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry. 

Les  romans  de  chevalerie  se  divisent  en  trois  classes  bien 
distinctes:  ils  s'attachent  h  trois  epoques  dlfferentes  dans  la 
premiere  moitie  du  rooyen  age,  et  ils  representent  trois  socictes^ 
trois  armees  de  hcros  fabuleux>  qui  n'ont  pomt  eii  de  communica- 
tion les  uns  avec  les  autres.  La  naissance  successive,  et  le 
caract^re  propre  de  ces  trois  mythologies  romantiques,  estpeut- 
ItTc  ce  qui  doit  jeter  le  plus  de  lumiere  sur  la  premiere  invention 
de  tout  le  genre. 

"  La  premi(:re  classe  des  romans  de  chevalerie  a  celebrc  les 
exploits  d'Arthus,  fils  de  Pandragon,  le  dernier  roi  breton  qui 
detendit  I'Angleterre  centre  I'invasion  des  Anglo-Saxons.  C'est 
k  la  cour  de  ce  roi  et  dc  sa  femme  Genievre  que  se  rattachent  et 
Penchanteur  Merlin,  et  I'institution  de  la  Table  ronde,  et  tous  let 
preux  chevaliers  Tristran  de  Leonois,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  etc 
La  premiere  origine  de  cette  histoire  sc  trouvc  dans  le  roman  du 
Brut,  de  maitre  Gasso,  qui  porte,  dansle  texte  meme,  la  date  de 
1155.  Dans  cette  chronique  fabuleuso  se  treuveut  dcja  et  le  r<u 
Arthus,  et  la  Table  ronde,  et  le  prophete  Merlin ;  mais  ce  furent 
les  romans  posterieurs  qui  acheverent  cette  creation,  et  qui  firent 
de  la  cour  d* Arthus  un  monde  vivant,  dont  tous  les  personnagea 
n'etaient  pas  rooins  connus  que  ne  le  sont  auiourd'hui  ceux  de  la 
cour  de  Louis  XIV.  Le  roman  de  Merlin,  fils  du  diable  et  d'una 
dame  bretonne  qui  vivait  au  temps  du  roi  Vortiger,  fait  conoaitra 
et  les  grandes  guerres  d'Uter  et  de  Pandragon  contre  les  Saxons^ 
et  la  naissancd  d'Arthus,  et  sa  jeunesse,  et  les  prodiges  par  lesquels 
k  Drophete  de  la  cfaeviderie  a  sanctionne  I'etablissement  de  la 
Taote  roade,  vt  les  propheties  ^'11  alaissees  apr^  lui«  auxquellea 
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tonsles  romanciers  d€«  temps  posterieurs  ont  eu  recoan,  Le  nmti^ 
"Aw  Saint-Gfeaal,  ecrit  en  vers  dans  le  douzieme  siecle,  par  ChretieiL 
^eTroyeSy  rattache  la  chevalerie  bretonne  a  I  histoire  sainte.  L» 
coupe  dans  laquelle  Notre  Seigneur  fut  abreuve  pendant  son  sup- 
pHce,  porta  chez  les  romanciers  ie  noin  ue  S;unt-Gr^aai;  il« 
supposent  qu'elle  fut  apportce  en  Angleterre,  et  qu'ellc  fut  coUf. 
qiiise  par  les  chevaliers  de  la  Table  ronde,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Galaal 
fion  filsy  Pierceval-le-GaloiSy  et  Boorc,  qui  chacun  ont  aussi  leur 
Iiistoire.  Le  roi  Arthus,  mcssire  Gaulvain  son  neveu,  Perlcvaux» 
neveu  du  roi  p^cheur,  Meliot  do  Logres,  Mcliaus  de  Danemarck, 
•ont  tous  des  heros  de  cette  cour  illustre ;  et  les  aventures  de  chacua 
ont  ete  racontees  par  divers  romanciers  avcc  le  meme  melange  de 
naivete,  degrandeur,  de  galanterieet  de  superstition.  Le  rorasQ  . 
de  Lancelot  du  Lac  fut  commence  par  Chretien  de  Troyes^  mais 
continue,  apres  la  mort  de  celuici,  par  Godefroi  de  Ligny ;  celui 
de  Tristan,  fils  du  roi  M61iadus  deLeonois,  le  premier  de  tous  qui 
ait  et6  ecrit  en  prose,  etle  plus  frequemment  cit^  par  les  anciensau-r 
teurs,  fut  ecrit  en  11 90  par  un  trouv^re  dont  on  ignore  le  nom. 

Lorsqu'on  examine  cette  nombreuse  famiUe  de  heros,  et  fa| 
•e^ne  sur  laquelle  ils  sont  places,  on  se  confirme  dans  I'opinion  quQ 
les  Normands  ont  etc  les  vrais  auteurs  de  ce  nouvcl  univers  poe- 
tique.  De  tous  les  peuple  de  Tancienne  Europe,  les  Normanda 
'•'etaient  rooDtres,  dans  les  sidcles  qui  preceddrent  cette  littrrature, 
ks  pbs  aventureux  et  les  plus  intrepides.  Leurs  expeditions  de 
Sanemarck  et  de  Norw^ge,  sur  toutes  les  cdtes  de  France  et 
d'Angleterre,  dans  des  bateaux  plats  et  ouverts,  avec  lesquels  ito 
traversaicnt  les  mers  les  plus  orageoses,  xls  remontaient  les  rivieres,* 
^  ils  venaient  surprendre,  au  milieu  de  la  paix,  des  peuples  qui  ne 
foup9onnaient  pas  leur  existence,  ctonnent  ai^jourd  Imi  et  confou'^ 
dent  rimagiqation  par  leur  hardiesse.  D^autres  Normanda^ 
d:dversaient  les  deserts  inconnus  de  la  Russie;  I'^ee  4  la  rnajn^ 
lis  se  frayaient  une  route  au  travers  de  peuples  perfidcs  et  sc|ngui«> 
naircs,  et  ils  arrivaicnt  a  Constantinople,  oiX  ils  formaient  la  gard^r 
des  empereurs ;  au  prix  de  leur  sang  ils  achetaient  la  jouissanco 
des  fruits  du  Midi;  le  desir  des  figues  est  encore  aujourd'hui,  en 
Hande,  le  nom  du  desir  le  plus  impetueux,  de  ce  desir  qui  entrai* 
nait  leurs  pdres  dans  de  si  6tranges  aventures.  D'avtres  Normands 
se  fixdrent  dans  cette  Russie  mime  que  leurs  compatriotes  tra- 
¥<er8aient;lcur  courage  indomptable*  que  la  ruse  secondait  toujours, 
les  J  rendit  bientdt  puissans ;  ils  y  fonddrent  la  dynastie  des  Warag 
mm  Warangiens,  qui  dura  jusqu'a  I'invasion  des  Tartares.  Lors* 
ijti'fine  puissante  colonic  de  Normands  se  fut  etablie  en  France, 
q[Q  en  donnant  son  nom  k  la  Neustrie,  elle  eut  adopte  la  tangue  et 
les  lois  du  peuple  au  milieu  duquel  elle  venait  vivre,  elle  n'aban- 
donna  point  cependant  I'amour  des  expeditions  lointaines ;  et  les 
conqultes  des  Normands  ctonnent  par  leur  hardiesse,  et  par  l*es« 
inrit  aventureux  qui  dirigeait  chaque  individu.  Des  le  commence- 
ment du  onzidme  si^cle,  quelques  pelerins  aventuriers,  attires  dans 
le  royamne  de  Naples  par  la  devotion  et  la  curiosite,  conquirent 
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tnccessrvement  la  Pouille,  la  Calabre  et  la  Sicile.  A  peind  cin« 
quante  ans  s'^taient  ecoules  depuis  que  le  premier  d'entre  eux 
ftvait  appris  la  route  de  cos  jpajrs  lointains,  lorsque  Robert  Guiacard 
Tit  fuir  devant  lui,  dans  la  meme  annee,  les  deux  empei^urt 
ct'Orient  et  d'Occident.  Au  milieu  du  onzfdme  si^cle  (IO669)  un 
due  de  Normandie  cpnquit  TAngleterre;  au  commencement  dtf 
n^cle  suivant,  un  Normand  (Boemond)  fonda  la  principaute 
d'Antioche,  et  les  aventuriers  du  Nor^  s'etablirent  jusqu^au 
centre  de  la  Syrie.'*   Tom.  I.  p.  269. 

Accordii^  to  this  statement,  the  Romances  of  the  Roadd 
Table^  King  Arthur,  &c.  &c.  8cc.  are  of  Norman  origin.  Ist. 
Because  the  Normans  being  a  very  enterprising  nation^  had  nind^ 
tnany  expeditions,  sometimes  in  open  boats  by  sea  to£|ngland, 
and  at  other  times,  sword  in  hand  through  Russia  to  Constanti- 
nople, 8cc.  &c.  and  £d.  because  they  were  very  fond  of  eating 
figs. 

If,  then,  the  desire  of  figs  was  the  cause  of  the  enterprises 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  origin  of  their  writing  epic  Romances^ 
will  M.  Sisraondi  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us  why  he  does 
not  give  the  same  credit  to  those  barbarians,  wfao^  before  the 
time  of  the  Troubadours,  invaded  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  P 
They  were  just  as  barbarous  and  enterprising  as  the  Normans : 
they  marched  sword  in  hand,  and  liked  figs  just  as  much  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Neustria ;  and  what  is  still  more,  they  con* 
f  uered  a  country,  the  natives  of  which,  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Arabians,  who  had  been  by  M.  Sismondi's  own  confess 
•ion,  the  first  inventors  of  chivalry,  had  already  an  idea  of  this 
species  of  writiug.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  write  Romances  f 
M.  Sismondi  pretends  that  the  cause  of  thu  phenomenon  is  ta 
be  attributed  to  the  Troubadours,  who  being  lyric  poets,* 
directed  this  love  of  figs  of  their  invaders,  to  the  progress  of 
lyric  poetry;  while  the Trouveres,  being  epic  writers,  turned 
this  ardent  desire  for  this  delicious  fruit  of  the  Souths  to  the  ad^ 
vantages  of  epic,  that  is,  the  Romances  of  Chivalry. 

The  second  species  of  Romances  is  equally  of  Norman 
origin,  and  the  reasons  are  by  no  means  less  ui^gent  and  coii* 
elusive. 

Une  seconde  famille  de  romans  chevalcresques,  est  celle  des 
Amadis,  dont  on  dispute  avec  assez  de  fondement  1ft  propriete  k 
la  littcrature  frangaise,  Ces  rgmans  sont  places  a  peu  pr^s  sur  la 
m^me  sc^ne  oue  ceux  de  la  Table  ronde ;  c'est  encore  Picosse, 
TAngleterre,  la  Brctagne,  la  France ;  mais  les  lieux  sont  m«ins 
fixes,  lis  n'ont  plus  aucunc  couleur  locale,  et  leurs  noms,  au  lieu 
d'etre  pris  des  objets,  semblent  eropruntes  de  precedens  livres  de 
chevalerie.  Les  temps  sont  absolument  fabuleux ;  le  r^gne  de 
Perion,  roi  de  France,  de  Languinefl,  roi  d'Ecosse,  de  Lisvard, 
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T0\  Bretagne,  ne  saurait  cadrer  avec  aucun  souvenir  historiqaa, 
et  I'histoire  dee  Anaadis  ne  se  lie  k  aucune  revolution,  a  aucua 
grand  evetiement.  Amadis  de  Gaule,  le  premier  de  ces  romans» 
et  le  modMe  de  tous  les  autres,  est  reclame  par  les  peuples  au  midi 
dea  Pyrenees,  comme  Touvrage  de  Vasco  Lobeiray  portugais, 
qui  vlvait  entre  1290  et  1325.  II  faut  convenir  cependant  x[ue  si 
I'ouvrage  est  d'un  portugais,  on  peut  s'etonner  qu'd  en  ait  place 
Ik  sc^ne  en  France,  et  pr^ciaement  dans  le  m^me  pays  illustre  par 
les  romans  de  la  Table  ronde ;  ^u'il  n'ait  point  conduit  son  hcros 
en  Espagne,  qu'il  ne  lui  ait  donne  aucune  relation  avec  les  Maures, 
dont  les  guerres  etaient  toujours  le  grand  interct  de  tous  les  £s- 
pagnols ;  qu'enfin  il  n'ait  diflcre  de  ses  predecesseurs  que  par  plus 
de  delicatesse  dans  les  sentimens,  plus  de  tendresse,  et  quelque 
cftiose  de  plus  mystique  dans  Pamour.  Si  au  contraire,  comme  lea 
Frangais  le  pretendent,  Amadis  de  Gaule  fut  seuleraent  retravaill^ 
par  Lobeira  d'apr^s  un  plus  ancien  roman  fran9aisy  il  est  etrange 
celui-ci  ne  ftlt  point  lie  aux  romans  de  la  Table  ronde,  et 
qu'il  commen9at  une  autre  generation  d'bommes  et  une  fable  tout^ 
Boiivelle        Tom.  1.  p.  282. 

Now  as  this  statement  is  rather  ambiguous^  to  prevent  any  pos* 
sibility  that  this  meaning  should  be  mistaken^  M.  Sismoiidi 
immediately  adds. 

'  On  ne  dispute  point  sur  les  continuations. et  les  nombreuscs 
imitations  d' Amadis  de  Gaulc,  Amadis  de  Gr^ce^  et  tous  left 
Amadis,  Florismart  d'Hircanie,  Galaor,  Florestan,  Esplandlan  ; 
teas  ces  romans  )k  sont  incontestablement  espagnols  d'origine, ' 
et  ila  en  portent  le  caract&re.  L'enflure  orientale  y  prendla  place 
de  Pantiqoe  naivete  du  style ;  I'imagination  y  devient  plus  extra- 
vagance, et  cependant  moins  forte ;  Pamour  y  est  plus  raffioe^  la . 
▼aleur  y  a  plus  de  rodomontades,  la  religion  y  oecupe  plus  de  place, 
etlefanatismepersecuteurs'y  laisse  dej«l  entrevoir."  Ton.Lp.28S. 

•  Here,  however,  M.  Sismondi  has  a  great  misfortune  to  en- 
counter, and  that  is,  nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  both  the 
gteat  Torquato  Tasso  and  his  father,  who  has  translated  this 
Romance  of  Amadis  into  Italian,  and  who  having  examined  the 
qtiestioQ  with  all  possible  accuracy,  has  been  bold  enough  to 
give  the  credit  of  it  to  the  Spaniards,  as  we  shall  mention  by 
and  by. 


*  Je  n*ai  en  eptre  les  mains  que  P Amadis  espagnol,  imprime 
k  Seville,  injbl-f  1547 ;  et  PAmadis  i'ran9ais,  que  Nicolas  de 
Herberay  a  traduit  de  Pespagnol,  edition  in  foh  1540.  C'est 
parmi  les  manuscrits  qu'il  faudrait  chercher,  et  les  premiers  recits 
en  vers  frangais,  6t  I'ancien  ouvrage  de  Vasco  Lobeira,  qu'on 
recomiait  a  peine  dans  Pespagnol  du  selzi5me  sidcle.'* 
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For  tite  present  we  go  on  with  M.  Sismondi,  wlio  having  duk 
posed  of  the  first  and  second  species  of  Romances  in  favour  of 
the  Normans,  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  third  to  the  Frenci^ 
and  their  celebrity  to  Arioato^  who  made  so  great  use  of  theif 
fictions. 

Mais  la  trolsl^me  famille  des  romans  cbevaleresques  est  toute 
franfaise*  quoique  leur  plus  grande  celebrite  soit  due  au  grand 
pobte  de  I'ltalie  qui  s'en  est  empare ;  c'est  celle  de  la  cour  de 
Charlemagne,  et  de  ces  oaladins.  L'histoire  de  Cbarfemagne,  la 
plus  eclatante  du  moyen  age,  avait  d^  laisser  aux  si^cles  suivans 
UP  sentiment  d'elonnement  et  d'admiration ;  s*n  long  regnei  ss 
prodigieuse  activite,  ses  brillantes  victoires^  ses  guerres  avec  ks^ 
Sarrasins,  les  Saxons,  les  Lombards;  son  influence  sur  PAlle-» 


d'Qccident,  avaient  rendu  son  nom  populaire  dans  toute  Tfiuropo 
long-temps  apr^s  qu'on  avut  perdu  la  memoire  des  evenemens  qui 
Tavaient  si^ale.  C'etait,  en  effet,  un  heros  propre  i  la  chevokrie^ 
un  point  brillant  au  milieu  des  tenc^bres,  auquelon  pouvaitattacher 
une  creation  toute  fantastique."   Tom.  L  p.  284. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  species  of  Romances: — Kin^ 
Artlmr  and  the  Round  Table,  Sic.,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Tur- 
^n-^  &c.  8cc.  &c.  The  first  exclusively  belongs  to  the  Normans* 
The  second  belongs  to  the  Normans  also,  though  all  other  Ro« 
mances  of  the  same  species  be  of  Spanish  extraction,  because  ths » 
Spaniards  copied  the  idea  frwn  the  Normans,  who  never  saw 
them ;  and  the  third  is  French.    We  have  seen  the  reasons  for 
•ttribtttmg  the  first  two  to  the  NcNrmois ;  -those  which  M* 
Sismondi  assigns  for  the  third,  are  equally  ponderous.   Hd  ' 
says  that  the  chronicle  of  Turpin,  because  it  rdatea  the  history - 
and  deeds  of  Charlemagne,  owes  its  origin  to  the  expedition  of 
Alphonso  lY.,  King  of  Castile,  against  Toledo,  in  the  year  . 
1089.    In  the  second  place,  this  chronicle  is  to  be  considered  as  . 
a  history,  because  it  contains  the  relation  of  incredible  deeds  of 
war — Des  faits  incroyables  de  guerre,  page  £88— Miracles  and 
enchantments,  without  the  least  allusion  to  love  and  woaien* 
And  at  last,  that  in  the  year  1289>  under  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Bold,  the  Romance  writers  began  to  make  use  of  ttiis  chro* 
nieie,  because  they  regarded  it  stiU  as  a  history.   Upon  such  ■ 
incontrovertible  reasoning,  M.  Sismondi  has  groimded  the  theory 
with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  the  public. 

It  would  require  more  leisure  and  more  room  than  we  have,  t# 
point  out  the  whole  extent  to  which  our  author  has  let  his  imagina* 
tion  keep  place  with  the  wonderful  recitals  of  the  good  Turpin. 
We  9r6  truly  sorry  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  readers  possess 
the  Hippogriff  of  Rogiero^  who  carried  AstoUb  to  Ibe  mooo. 
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^elii^  perlMqMj  we  might  havefontid,  arranged  In. a  chrono^ 
logical  eider^  the  Romances  in  the  same  waj  ip  which  our  author 
Jmm  thot^jfat  proper  to  do  in  his  book  ;  just  as  Ariosto  arranged 
in  that  satdlite  of  our  globe^  the  phials  which  contained  the 
brains  of  all  those  who  had  lost  them  on -earth.  The  Italian 
poet,  however^  disposed  ofhis  awrpolle,  according  to  the  causes 
^hich  had  replenished  them  with  the  brains  of  men  ;  and  in  the 
distribution  of  his  Romances^  M.  Sismondi  has  shewn  such  a 
wonderful  felicity  of  invention  which  baffles  all  the  calculations  of 
our  earthly  chronology^  and  which  would  make  Turpki^  Altissimo^ 
and  Ariosto^  to  be  ashamed  of  the  poverty  of  their  own. 

Seriously,  if  M.  Sismondi  had  laboured  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life^  to  bundle  together  a  heap  of  absurdities  of  all 
descriptions^  he  could  not  have  met  with  a  greater  success  than 
he  now  has^  in  laying  down  his  dieory  concerning  the  origin  of 
Romances.  To  detail  them  all  would  require  a  work  as  volu* 
minous  as  the  Litterature  itself  du  midi  de  FEurope,  and  for  this 
reason  we  shall^  in  bur  ndzt  Number^  briefly  state  to  our  readers* 
the  real  fact  concerning  this  new  species  of  writing  unknown  to 
the  ancients^  from  which  we  have  derived  our  modern  epic. 


An.  in. '  Hf^a :  a  Pom,  in  ieven  Cantoi. '  By  the  Hon. 
WiUum  HetherU  8?o.  pp.  299-  lis.  Murray.  1815. 

This  is  not  the  first  offering  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert to  the  Scahdinavian  mtise.  The  public  are  already  in  pos- 
sesion of  some  very  pretty  translations  from  the  Icel^indic^  by  the 
same  hand :  it  is  with  pleasure^  therefore,  that  we  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  longer  and  more  finished  poem.  A  Northern 
Epic  is  indeed  a  phenomenon  in  poetry ;  we  wonder  iudeed  that 
this  field  should  have  so  long  continued  unoccupied.  We  do 
not  indeed  hold  the  Runic  fragments  so  high  as  Mr.  Herbert, 
yet  we  agree  with  him  that  there  is  much  in  the  manners^  the 
scenery^  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Northern  climates^  to  open 
a  wide  expanse  ^o  a  poetical  imagination.  We  are  happy^  there« 
fore,  diat  a  scholar  of  such  distinguished  elegance,  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert b  acknowledged  to  be,  has  led  the  way,  and  with  how  much 
eiitcess,  wOl  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  poem. 

mie  poem  opens  with  a  feast  in  the  hall  of  Ingva,  king  of 
Sweden,  whose  beautiful  daughter,  Helga,  is  the  heroine -of 
die  song.  The  merriment  is  suddeiily  disturbed  by  the  rude 
eatrance  of  twelve  wotf  sh  Dahes,  the  chief  of  whoib,  Angantyr, 
eotnes  to  cbom  Helga  as  his  bride.  As  be  Appears  inclined  to 

E  put 
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put  his  threats  into  execution,  the  Ling  calb  op  all  his  nibject 
knights  to  defend  his  daughter.  They  all  shrink  from  the  con- 
test»  Hialmar  excepted,  who  challenges  Angantyr  to  meet  him  in 
the  field  of  Samsoe,  and  there  to  decide  by  the  sword  their  daims 
to  the  maid.  This  after  much  scowlii^  is  accepted,  and  An- 
gaatyr>  after  a  gratuitous  display  of  his  manual  strength,  retires, 
in  the  second  Canto,  Helga  descends  to  the  tomb  of  Vala,  a 
migh^  prophetess  of  ancient  times. 

But  yet,  if  rumor  rightly  tells. 
In  her  cold  bones  the  spirit  dwells ; 
And  still,  if  bold  intruder  come, 
Her  voice  unfolds  his  hidden  doom : 
And  oft  the  rugged  ear  of  Hell 
Is  sooth'd  bjr  some  melodious  spell, 
Slow*breathmg  from  the  hollow  stone 
In  witching  notes  and  solemn  tone  ; 
Immortal. strains,  that  tell  of  things. 
When  the  young  dewn  was  on  the  wings 
Of  hoary  Time,  and  sometimes  swell 
With  such  a  wild  enchanting  peal. 
As  heard  above  would  fix  the  eye 
Of  nature  in  sweet  ecstacy, 
Steal  every  sense  fi-om  mortal  clay, 
And  drag  the  willing  soul  away."   P.  S4« 

Her  descent  is  described  in  a  stram  of  elegant  and  classical 
poetry.  As  she  proceeds,  she  is  startled  with  obicene  spirits 
which  glide  between  the  rocks. 

O  who  shall  save  thee,  Helga !  mark 
The  ambush'd  spirits  of  the  dark ! 
Those  are  the  powers  accurst,  that  ride 
The  blasting  whirlwind,  and  preside 
O'er  nature's  wrecks ;  whose  hands  delight 
To  weave  the  tempest  of  the  night, 
Spread  the  red  pestilence,  and  throw 
A  deeper  gloom  o*er  human  woe  1 
Those  are  the  fiends,  that  prompt  the  mmd 
To  deeds  of  darkness,  and  behind 
Send  their  £ell  crew  with  sickening  breath. 
Despair,  and  infamy,  and  death !"   P.  43. 

She  reaches  the  tomb,  and  a  voice  informs  her,  that  if  Hialinar 
can  procure  a  faulcliion,  forged  by  a  race  of  pigmies,  who  live 
.iipmortal  in  the  Northern  fells,  Angantyr  shall  fall  beneath  hb 
band,  but  that  she  herself  shall  rue  the  time  when  she  came  to 
consult  so  dreadful  an  oraqle.  In  the  beginniiig  of  the  third 
Canto  it  is  intimated,  that  all  which  pass^  was  biu  a  dream. 

Be 
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Be  this  as  it  may^.  she  is  summoned  in  the  morning  to  the  hall 
of  state^  M'bere  she  finds  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  pre- 
fMiring  for  the  chase.  Helga  joins  the  party,  but  as  she  lingers 
behind  the  rest,  a  wolf  springs  suddenly  upon  her,  but  is  in* 
stantaneonsly  diqHitched  by  the  arm  of  Hialmar :  he  now  de* 
dares  his  love,  and  finds  his  affections  returned  by  Helga.  Sho 
informs  him  of  her  fancied  journey  to  the  tomb  of  Vala;  Hial- 
mar is  resolved  alone  to  seek  the  mystic  faulchtoii,  and  sets  sail 
to  accomjrfish  his  purpose.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  Canto 
gives  us  a  spirited  picture  of  the  northern  sceneiy,  through 
which  he  passes.  He  discovers  at  last  the  retreat  of  the  unaartbly 
nice. 

Silent  he  trod  the  winding  cav^ 
Dark  as  the  cloisters  of  the  grave, 
While  round  the  dank  imprisoned  air 
Sigh'd  piteous,  breathing  chill  despair; 
Till  full  displayed,  a  glorious  light 
Burst  sudden  on  his  wondering  sight* 
A  vault  immense  before  him  lay. 
Yet  was  the  dungeon  bright  as  day. 
There  high  uprear'd  on  either  hand 
Compact  basaltic  columns  stand. 
Shaft  above  shafl,  a  monsterous  pile. 
Like  that  which  girds  fair  Staff's  isle^ 
Or  the  huge  mass  whose  giant  pride 
Breasts  the  full  strength  of  Erin's  tide. 
Nor  lacks  there  radiance  to  disclose 
Tlieir  various  shapes  and  magic  rows. 
Myriads  of  lights  their  lustre  shed. 
By  secret  exhalations  fed ; 
And,  as  each  alabaster  lamp 
Dispels  the  gloom  and  joyless  da^p, 
The  vaulted  roof  sends  back  their  ray^ 
And  crystals  and  stalactites  blaze. 
Around  unnumbered  treasures  lie^ 
Of  every  hue  and  changeful  die ; 
The  ore  that  gives  each  metal  birth, 
Tom  from  the  fruitful  womb  of  earth; 
And  countless  gems,  a  brilliant  heap. 
And  pearls  and  corals  from  the  deep. 
Next  lie  huge  bars  of  metal  sheen, 
Then  piles  of  weapons  bright  and  keen ; 
And  many  an  engine  formed  for  ill 
ISy  cui^khig  workmanship  and  skill. 
Beyond,  through  that  long  vista  seen 
The  double  row  of  steel  between. 
In  a  dread  nook  obscure  and  low 
The  distant  furnace  aeem'd  to  glow. 
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A  toathsonie,  waft,  and  meagre  race,  ^ 
With  shaggy  chin  and  sallow  face. 
Treading  with  steps  demure  and  slow 
The  Pigttiy  folk  moved  to  and  fro* 
Spme  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  bore 
The  weight  of  rude  unsmelted  ore ; 
Some,  from  the  high-piled  stores  displaced^ 
The  ponderous  bars  of  metal  raised  ^ 
i<^car  the  hot  furnace  otliers  staid, 
And  laboring  smote  the  glowing  blade; 
*  Or,  tempering  the  sharp  steel,  unheard 
Mutter'd  the  powerful  magic  word. 
In  the  full  centre  of  the  hall 
Stood  a  dark  statue,  huge  and  tall; 
Its  form  colossal,  seen  from  far,  ] 
Shew'd  like  the  thunderous  God  of  waf. 
The  sinews  strain'd  for  deadly  strife^ 
The  strong  limbs  starting  into  life, 
It0  lefl  band  grasp'd  an  iron  shield. 
Its  right  a  threatening  fakhion  held  ; 
On  the  pure  blade  were  written  plain 
These  fatal  words,  *  Angantyr's  bane^* 
Hialmar's  eyes  shome  bright  as  fire. 
Their  keen  glance  spoke  his  soul's  desire* 

*  Art  thou,^  he  cried,  *  the  thundering  Thor, 
«  First  of  the  gods  in  strife  and  war  ? 

'  Or  does  thy  marrowless  strength  in  vain 
'  Those  iron  muscles  seem  to  strain. 

*  In  threatening  mockery,  form'd  to  scare 

*  The  coward  from  the  Pigmies'  lair  ? 

*  Whate'^er  thou  art,  Hialmar's  hand 

*  Must  tear  from  thine  that  flaming  brand/ 
Him  answered  straight,  with  visage  wan. 

Smiling  in  spite,  a  dwarfish  man* 
*  Go,  boaster,  seize  the  shining  prize ! 

<  But  knbw^  wKo  wins  that  falchion,  dies       P.  85. 

Our  classical  readers  will  trace  tfafe  cave  of  Vulcan  in  ^veiy 
line  of  Mr.  Herbert,  and  again  the  spirit  of  Achilks  in  the 
breast  of  Hiaim&r,  i^hp  though  death  is  to  be  jhe  lot  of  him 
M  ho  gains  the  victorious  blade, 

*  To  others  preach  of  death  and  sorrow! 

*  I  heed  not  what  may  fall  to-morrow! 

*  Glory /Ind  bright  renown  be  mine, 

*  And  let  my  deeds,  while  living,  shme ! 

*  O !  why  should  man,  whose  hours  must  tend 

<  To  death,  their  necessary  endy 

*  In  the  dull  lap  of  ease  retire, 

*  And  feed  unseen  life's  feeble  Are ; 

«  Nor 
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*  Nor  nUier  strive  by  worth  to  tkarm 

*  High  yaWs  guerdon  pore  and  £ur  1 

*  To  gkam,  like  some  tkmed  meteor^s  hfaze, 

*  The  theme  of  wonder  ao<l  of  praise^ 

*  Long  chronicled  in  after  timei, 

*  And  sung  by  bards  in  distant  cUmesI'      P.  9a 

This  spirited  declaration  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  speech 
of  Achilles  to  his  horse>  in  the  nineteenth  Iliad. 

BavOc,  r(  fJLu  ioaaroif  itavn^w ;  o^^^  ri  ire 

£2  w  rot  ol^a  xoLi  oivrof,  8  ^oi  fxop®*  h^sff  SKcj4at» 

Ou  Xii^c^,  v^iv  'Tqwa£  S^viv  aXdoai  voKi/jioio.    11.  zix.  I.  4tO» 

Hialmar  wrests  the  blade  ironi  the  hamd  of  the  statue :  the 
lights  are  extinguished^  nor  can  he  retrace  his  steps  from  the 
cavern,  till  he  is  led  by  the  strain  of  soft  music  to  a  species  of 
gardetiy  where  stretched  on  a  coucli  lay  a  nvniph,  who  wakes  at  bis 
approach.  He  is  enchanted  with  her  beauty,  and  when  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  her  charms,  he  finds  a  gentle  pressuie  en- 
deavouring to  wrest  the  sword  from  his  hands.  This  r^<  als  him 
to  his  senses,  he  brandishes  the  sword  around,  and  the  illusioa 
vaoishes;  and  he  finds  himself  ac  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  with 
none  near  him  but  the  malignant  dwarf.  Hialmar  aims  a  blow 
at  him,  and  the  Dwarf  vanishes. 

In  the  fifth  Canto  we  are  introduced  to  Asbiom  who  witii 
Orvarod  was  the  friend  and  compeer  of  Hialmar.  He  also  had 
long  been  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Helga,  and  resents  the 
preference  shown  to  Hialmar,  As  he  pursues  his  way  through 
the  forest,  lie  breaks  upon  the  retreat  of  Helga ;  he  reveals  his 
love,  to  which  she  appears  at  first  to  listen,  but  soon  fulls  sense- 
less at  his  feet* 

Hialmar  returna  ^ith  the  spring,  and  instantly  seeks  the  shored 
of  Samsoe,  wherti  .iogantyr  and  bis  baud  are  waiting  his  arrival. 
As  he  lands,  six  female  forms,  on  chargers  of  etherial  birth,* 
appear  before  him,  and  like  the  weird  sisters,  summon  him  to 
the  ball  of  Odin.  After  this  solenm  invocation  they  vanish* 
Hialmar  anticipates  his  melancholy  doom,  but  is  reproved  by 
his  fiercer  friend,  Orvarod,  in  the  following  spirited  lines. 

*  Curse  on  the  dimpled  cheek,'  he  criedt 

<  That  half  unmans  my  comrade's  pride  1 
^  Not  Odin's  maid  shall  bow  thy  crest, 

<  But  the  soft  woman  in  thy  breast. 

<  Behold  yon  orb,  whose  sitting  beam 

<  Sooth'd  thy  ibnd  boaom'a  waywaad  dream! 

'  See 
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'  Pursue  their  never-tiriDg  race* 

<  They  waste  not  in  the  morning's  bower 
'  Mid  dewy  ^vreaths  the  fragrant  hour ; 

*  But  ever  at  the  call  of  day 

^  Spring  forth  and  win  their  glittering  way : 

<  Though  storms  assail  their  radiant  heads, 
^  Eternal  splendour  round  them  spreads ; 

*  Onward  the  wheels  of  glory  roll ; 
^  They  pant,  and  struggle  to  the  goal. 


^  Thy  course  to  fame  and  honour  true. 
'  All  hopes  beside  are  little  worth, 

<  Man  walks  in  sorrow  from  his  birth ; 

*  The  fleeting  charms  that  round  him  move 
^  Are  vain^  and  ahief  frail  woman's  love. 

<  Fate  comes  at  last,  and  then  the  braye 
'  To  glory  spring  beyond  the  grave ; 

*  With  Odin  qu^  the  godlike  bowl, 

*  While  round  their  feet  the  thunders  roll, 

*  And  in  bright  fields  of  azure  light 
*'  Each  day  renew  the  blissful  fight, 
'  And  joyous  with  immortal  hand 

*  Thrust  the  strong  lance  and  wave  the  brand.* 


The  combat  between  Hialmar  and  Angaptyr  qow  begins :  the 
latter  weikis  his  ponderous  mace^  which  is  received  on  the  synoxA 
of  i]ia}iiiar>  and  is  shivered  in  pieces.  Aiigantyr  falls,  but  Hi- 
almar dibdains  to  smite  a  falieu  foe :  he  bids  him  rise  and  de« 
fend  himself  with  his  sword.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bold  Or- 
Yarod,  who  had  singly  engaged  the  remaining  band^  appears  to 
fly,  and  outstrips  his  foes  ^ho  follow,  with  unequal  paces. 
Like  another  Horatiiis,  he  turns  upon  the  first,  who  falls  an 
easy  victim ;  the  rest  follow  one  by  one,  and  are  thvs  singly  ancT 
most  classically  dispatched.  The  combat  between  the  chiefs  still 
proceed;3 ;  they  are  both  mortally  wounded ;  the  first  who  falU 
is  Angantyr;  Hialmar  just  lives  to  witness  the  defeat  of  bis  foe 
and  expires.  The  Epicedion  contains  many  tine  lin^s,  but  it  is 
far  too  long ;  the  Icelandic  mythology  indeed  holds  out  strong 
temptations  to  the  poet,  but  we  wonder  that  a  man  of  Mr; 
Herbert  8  high  and  Virgilian  taste,  should  have  yielded  to  tlie 
seduction.  We  need  not  inform  Mr.  Herbert  that  out  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  lines,  the  hundred  at  least  would  have  been 
better  spared. 

The  first  strain  of  the  last  Canto, 


P.  144. 


Say  when  the  spurit  fleets  away 
From  its  firail  house  pf  mortal  clay, 
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When  tbe  cdd  limbs  to  earth  return^ 

Or  rest  in  proudly  sculptured  urn. 

Does  still  oblivion  quench  the  fire 

That  wwrm'd  the  heart  with  chaste  desire  V*   P.  171. 

we  fancy  that  we  have  heard  that  strain  before,  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  indeed  a  plagiarist,  but  it  b  from  Jiimself.  To  many  of 
our  classical,  and  to  all  of  our  Etonian  readers^  the  beautiful  ex- 
ercise of  our  author  is  too  well  knowu  to  be  forgotten. 

To  wind  up  the  story  of  the  poera^  Angantyr  is  buried  in  the 
lonely  island  of  Samsoe^  and  the  body  of  Hjalmar  is  conveyed 
fay  his  friend  Orvarod  to  the  court  of  the  Swedish,  monarch. 
As  it  is  landed,  it  is  met  by  Asbiom,  who  is  now  conscience 
struck  for  his  treacherous  love.  With  a  strang«>  but  character- 
istic barbarity,  the  corpse  itself  is  suddenly  introduced  by  Or* 
varod  into  the  presence  of  Helga. 

^  O !  it  came  o'er  her  like  a  blast 

Withering  life's  blossom  as  it  passed, 

A  frightful  overwhelming  flood 

Nor  seen^  nor  fe]t»  nor  understood; 

It  chill'd  her  heart,  and  then  it  burn'd 

As  memory  and  sense  returned, 

And  like  a  horrid  dream  the  past 

Clime  rushing  o'er  her  so]i)l  ^t  last. 

She  knew  those  features  pale  in  death, 

Apd  Ipok'd,  and  seem'd  to  drink  his  breath;  • 

But,  dared  not  lay  her  cheek  to  hisi 

^Qr  print  on  his  cold  lips  a  kis9 ; 

Nor  did  she  with  one  ^d  embrace 

Her  lord's  belpved  relics  press ; 

But|  al^  unconscious  of  the  crowd 

That  mute  and  wondering  round  her  stoody 

And  horror-struck,  with  fixed  eye 

She  gazed  on  Asbiorn  dreadfully. 

It  was  a  look  that  chill'd  his  blood. 

And  seem'd  to  freeze  life's  secret  flood : 

And  phe  was  dead  and  cold  as  stone. 

Her  spirit  pass'd  without  a  groan; 

But  her  dre^d  Ippk  and  glazed  eye 

Still  fixed  him  as  in  agony : 

Nor  ever  from  that  dreadful  hour 

Simtence  or  word  spake  Asbiorn  more."   P«  189» 

He  concluding  lines  a^e  in  high  taste,  we  shall  dierefor^  exf 
tract  them  with  pleasure,  as  a  most  favourable  speciqiei^  qf  Mr. 
Heribeif^  poetical  powers* 
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They  placed  her  on  Hialniar's  hi&Cf 
And  to  one  melancholy  grave 
They  bore  the  beauteous  and  the  brave, 
Sad  Asblom  follow'd,  and  behind 
Stepped  slow  with  self-corroded  mind; 
He  saw  them  render'd  to  the  earth 
Thai  gave  their  pride  and  beauty  birth; 
He  mark'd  the  monumental  heap 
iPiled  o'er  the  limbs  that  silent  sleep ; 
He  saw  without  a  tear  or  groan 
Fix'd  on  its  top  the  Runic  stone : 
Then  on  the  gldomy  mound  he  placed 
The  sword  that  long  his  side  had  graced, 
Andy  falling  on  the  edge,  he  press'd 
Its  death-point  through  his  manly  bteast^ 


The  honours  of  his  hoary  hair ; 
While  Sweden's  loveliest  virgins  spread 
Fresh  flowers  to  deck  the  honotir'd  dead, 
And  warlike  Sculds  bid  gently  flow 
From  their  gold  harps  the  notes  of  woe; 
]N  jt  that  such  duties  sadly  paid 
May  hope  to  soothe  the  siletit  shade ; 
Not  that  the  plaint  or  pious  wreath 
Can  charm  the  dull  cold  power  of  death ; 
But  that  such  tribute  duly  given 
'  Ijifts  the  weak  mourner's  thoughts  to  heaveiif 
And  round  the  venerated  tomb' 
Bids  infant  virtues  rise  and  bloom. 
Well  may  the  serfe  with  toil  and  care 
The  monumental  pile  uprear. 
Gigantic  mocmd,  which  there  shall  rsuse 
Its  structure  to  Earth's  latest  days, 
A  huge  memorial!  not  to  tell 
How  bled  the  brave,  how  beauty  fell  t 
But  thaty  as  cold  Oblivion's  hand 
Blots  their  frail  elories  from  the  land. 
The  great,  the  rair,  whate'er  their  lot. 
Sleep  undistinguish'd  and  forgot. 
The  mound,  the' massive  stones  remain 
To  frown  on  the  surrounding  plain ; 
The  peasant  ofl  shall  check  the  plough 
To  gaze  upon  its  lofly  brow. 
To  think  of  wars  and  beacon  fires. 
Strange  tales  transmitted  by  his  sires ; 
But  none  shall  live,  in  sooth  to  tell 
Who  sleeps  within  that  gloodiy  cell."  I^. 
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Upon  the  merits  of  the  poeiQ  before  us,  it  is  somewhat  diffi* 
ddt  to  decide.  The  first  Canto  is  unquestionablj  the  worst; 
imd  cannot  fei!  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  most  unfavourable 
ideas  of  the  whole.  The  sudden  vis*it  of  Angantyr  is  unnatural 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  description  of  his  person,  his  appear- 
^ce,  and  of  his  strength,  is  almost  a  childish  caricature.  With 
the  second  Canto,  however,  Mr.  Hert»ert's  genius  bursts  forth^ 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  bad  taste  and  tire- 
some description,  continues  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  both  an  Icelandic  and  a  classical  scholar,  but 
we  must  confess,  that  we  prefer  him  much  in  his  latter  character. 
A  few  fine  incidents  are  borrowed  from  the  Northern  mythology/ 
but  it  is  to  his  classical  knowledge  that  he  is  indebted  for  beings 
enabled  to  work  them  up  with  eiFect.  We  must  confess,  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  instances  to  the  contrary,  the 
Runic  legends  appear  to  us  but  sad  baby-house  trash.  There  is 
indeed  a  rumbling  and  uncouth  sublimity  in  the  names,  which 
acts  as  a  charm  upon  the  imagination,  and  magnifies  the  most 
trifling  and  mean  ideas  into  a  sort  of  dark  mysterious  magnifi- 
cence. 

That  the  poem  abounds  with  passages  of  the  most  legitimate 
beauty,  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  are  a  convincing" 
proof.  There  are  feults  indeed,  and  such  as  we  should  not  have 
expected  from  so  polished  and  chastened  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Her'* 
bert, 

**  prosperous  gales 
Already  fill  the  strutting  sails.'* 

Lustrous**  and  thundrous,"  are  words  for  which  we  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  H.  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  authority. 
But  these  are  points  in  themselves  of  little  consequence,  unless 
by  repeated  usage  they  grow  into  a  serious  evil.  Tlie  descrip- 
jdon  of  the  northern  sceneiy  is  both  spirited  and  accurate ;  Mr. 
H.  has  taken  here  a  new  station  in  the  poetical  world,  and  he 
has  matntaijied  it  well.  We  trust  that  the  poem  will  meet  the 
attestiou  which  it  deserves,  fyr  with  all  its  faults,  it  does  no 
amaO  d^ee  of  credit,  both  to  the  genius  and  to  the  taste  of  its 
author. 

Subjoined  to  Helga  are  some  entertaining  notes,  illustrative  of 
the  Northern  mythology.  There  are  also  two  minor  poems^ 
^  the  Song  of  Vala,"  and  Brynhilda/  which  do  not  appear  to 
ffWftsqn  much  worthy  of  remark. 
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AftT.  IV.  Remarks  and  Explanations  connected  mih  the 
^'  View  of  the  System  of  Education  at  present  pursued  in  the 
Schools  and  Universities  of  Scotland.^  By  the  Rev.  M. 
Russel,  A.  M.  8vo.  100  pp.  Bell  and  liradfute^  Edin« 
burgli;  and  Rivingtons^  London.  1815. 

^  XhE  View  of  the  System  of  Education/'  with  which  these 
Remarks  and  Explanations  are  connected,  was  published  in 
1813,  and  is  a  very  interestii^  work,  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  pretty  copious  account  in  our  first  volume.  It  was  fol- 
lowed t>y  a  coBXbe  philippic,  inserted  into  the  middle  of  a  singular 
publication,  by  professor  Dunbar  of  Edinburgh,  called  Pniodia, 
Grteca,  Sic,,  of  M'hich  we  endeavoured  to  appreciate  the  merits 
in  our  third  volume*  That  professor  Dunbar,  who  appears  to 
estimate  literature,  as  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  estimate 
their  wares>  by  the  money  price  which  they  bring,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  in  the  market,  should  have  been  offended  by 
Mr*  Russel's  View,"  is  not  wonderful ;  for  that  gentleman  cer- 
tainly does  not  exhibit  a  favourable  view  of  the  literary  mill" 
of  Edinburgh,  though  be  writes  with  abundant  respect  of  the 
fkill  of  the  *^  millers,"  were  the  machinery  which  they^  employ 
bett|B|r  constructed.  We  are  surprised,  bowpver,  to  find  that  a 
late  miller"  of  Glasgow,  of  whom  better  things  might  hfiv^ 
been  expected,  had  taken  offence  likewise  at  the  View ;  for  cer- 
tainly ample  justice  is  there  done  both  to  the  mill"  of  Glas- 
gow, and  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  tliose  who  regulate  its 
motions.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  case.  The  lat^  pro- 
fessor Richardson,  as  well  as  professor  Punbar,  appears  to  hav^ 
made  a  reply  to  the  View,  though  the  former  writes  with  more 
urbanity  and  much  greater  art  than  the  latter;  and,  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  Mr.  Russel,  without  entering  into  acrimo- 
nious controversy,  has  defended  his  former  statements  against 
both  the  professors,  and  brought  forward  some  new  facts  in  their 
support.  Ah  he  seems  very  desirous  to  do  impartial  justice,  he 
explains  in  his  preface,  the  grounds  of  an  inaccuracy,  with 
which  he  has  been  charged  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  respecting  tlje  at-' 
tendance  required  in  the  Universitv  of  Edinburgh,  of  candidates 


This  was,  in  his  onginal  work,  but  an  incidental  observation, 
which  he  therefore  properly  explains  before  he  enters  on  the' 
general  merits  of  the  subject  discussed  ^  and  it  is  indeed  of  so 
little  importance  in  that  discussion,  that  we  should  have  passed 
it  over  without  notice,  but  for  the  clear  and  discriminating  view 

which 
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^ich  it  exhibits  of  the  spirit  with  which  each  combatant  has 

carried  on  this  academical  \t'arfare* 

Plrior,"  says  Mr.  R.,  <<to  Session  1810—11,  as  is  well  known» 
it  was  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  students,  whether  to 
attend  the  mathematical  class  in  the  University,  to  take  lessoni 
of  a  private  teacher,  or,  lastly,  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  without  having  read  mathematics  at  all.  It  hap- 
pened, however.  In  the  Seftiion  of  College  above  mentioned,  that 
an  antiquated  statute  was  brought  to  light ;  by  which  it  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  enacted,  that  all  young  men  whose  views  were 
directed  towards  the  clerical  profession,  should,  in  the  course  of 
their  preparatory  studies,  fee  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and 

S resent  his  ticket,  in  addition  to  the  r  her  certificates,  which  are 
emanded  by  the  Divinity-professor,  at  their  admission  into  the  . 
hall.  This  statute  was  revived,  and  all  its  provisions  put  in  force* 
in  1810;  but,  two  years  after,  namely,  in  Session  1812 — 13,  I 
observed  one  day,  while  passing  to  the  class  of  Natural  History, 
an  advertisement  appended  to  the  door  of  the  Divinity-hall ;  tiie 
purport  of  which,  according  to  the  impression  left  on  my  mind, 
after  a  repeated  perusal,  was,  that  the  ancient  statute,  which  had 
been  resuscitated  two  winters  before,  was  to  be  again  permitted  to 
go  to  rest,  and  consequently,  that  theological  students  were  once 
more  to  enjoy  their  former  privileges  as  to  the  choice  of  a  mathe- 
matical teacher.  It  seems,  hov^ver,  that  the  real  purport  of  the 
aaid  advertisement  had  completely  escaped  my  penetration ;  for  I 
bave  since  been  informed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  Univer- 
sity, that  the  object  of  it  was  solely  to  grant  relief  to  such  students 
of  divinity,  as  had  entered  college  prior  to  1810,  and  not,  as  I  had 
imagined,  to  annul  the  proceedings  of  the  Senatus  Acadtmicus^ 
in  ravonr  of  mathematical  science.  I  was  extremely  desirous,  as 
migbt  readily  be  Supposed,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  advertisement, 
as  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  suspicion,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  very  ambiguous  in  tlie  wording  of  it;  but  as  my 
rtfaeti  could  not  be  toniplied  vnthf  1  possess  no  means,  whereby  ta 
expiam  more  satisfactorily,  the  cause  of  m^  mistake,  and  must 
therefore  quietly  submit  to  the  imputation  oi  daumrtght  stupidity  I 
To  have  invented  the  story,  however,  and  published  it  with  my 
name,  within  two  miles  of  Edinburgh,  must  have  argued  ratlier 
more  than  stupiditj' ;  on  which  account  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  Mr.  Dunbar  did  not  allow-  me  th(*  alternative  of  a  mistake^  in- 
stead of  asserting,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  and  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  Italics,  that  there  is  not  one  toord  of  trtUh  la  the  whole 
of  this  staCemen V* 

Whether  Mr.  Russel  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  advertise- 
ment or  not,  we  have  no  other  means  of  deciding  than  such  as 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  our  readers^- who  will  probably- 
draw  tbe  same  inference  that  we  have  done,  from  his  having 
been  refused  a  copy  of  the  said  advertisen^nt;  but  we  can  say 
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pB  greater  authority  than  even  that  of  professor  Dunbar^  that 
previous  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  statute^  attendance  on  the 
mathematical  professor  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  complete 
9  rc^lar  course  of  education  for  the  Chiurcb^  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

<  The  rules  prescribed  for  those,  who  enter  on  the  study  of 
Pivinity«  require,  says  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  Uni- 
▼ersity,  that  previously  to  being  received  in  this  character,  a  young 
man  must  have  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  at- 
tended the  three  philosophy  classes,  i.  e.  Logic,  Natural  and  Moral 
philosophy*  This  is  necessarily  required,  and  is  a  condition  that 
must  be  complied  with,  before  the  avenues  to  church  preferment 
can  be  opened  to  any  candylate.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
mathematics ;  and  that  study,  which,  from  the  severe  application  it 
requires,  has  more  need  than  any  other  to  be  enforced  by  rulesi 
u  left  to  the  student  to  be  pursued  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper. 
The  consequence  is,  that  by  such  students,  it  is  very  generally  left 
out^  of  the  acadfmical  course  entirely*  These  observations  do  not 
apply  to  those  who  are  educated  at  all  the  Universities,  hut  chiefly 
to  those  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  other  seminaries,  the  -internal  re* 
gulations  of  the  University  prevent  the  students  from  passing  over 
itie  Mathematical  Class.  This  I  know  to  be  the  case  at  Su  An* 
drew's,  and  I  believe  also  at  Aberdeen 

This  is  in  such  perfect  unison  with  all  that  is  of  importance 
in  Mr.  Russers  statement^  respecting  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
suppose  it  the  copy  from  which  that  statement  had  been  tran» 
scribed.  At  any  rate,  professor  Dunbar  must  either  admit  that 
there  is  more  than  one  word  of  truth  in  the  statement,  or  enter 
into  a  new  controversy  with  a  brotlier  professor,  of  such 
eminence  in  his  own  department,  as  Mr.  Dunbar  has  not  yet 
attained  to  in  his.  He  will  likewise  have  to  combat  another 
autagonisty*-^  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  who  has 
authoiized  Mr.  Russel  to  publish  a  detail  of  the  means  whereby 
a  student  may  easily  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  ;u)cieut  statute^ 
supposing  it  still  in  force;  and  the  reader  will  certainly  wonder, 
tiiat  if  such  a  statute  be  really  in  existence,  and  accurately  ex«- 
pressed,  it  t^hould  never  have  been  seen  by  professor  .Pla>iair 
in  1806,  when  he  published  the  Letter  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

From  the  preface  vae  proceed  to  the  Remarks,"  &c.,  them-* 
selves,  of  vihich  the  first  is  on  classical  learning.    On  this  sub- 


"  ♦  See  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  ^Mr.  Stem* 
art's  short  Statement  of  Facts,   Bj  John  Playfair,  A.  M.  Professot 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University,  of  Edinbvgh,  poblidied  - 
by  CadeU  and  Davies,  1806.''   Note  on  P.  2& 
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Mr.  Russelj  in  his  former  work,  endeavoured  ta-conviuce 
his  countrymeD  of  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  con* 
tUMiing  such  of  their  sons  as  are  intended  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  l^>nger  at  school,  before  they  be  sent  to  the  Univer-» 
sity.  A  college-class,  as  he  obser\es,  is  not  the  place,  where 
any  boy  can  be  properly  taught  the  rudiments  of  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Liatin  language.  In  the  college  of  Glasgow^ 
which  appears  to  be  by  much  the  best  constituted  of  any  in 
Scotland,  boys, .  it  seems,  come  to  be  taught  the  Greek  alpha^ 
bctf  and  even  so  ill  furnished  with  Latin,  that  the  professor  is 
obliged  to  read  with  them  the  fables  of  Phtsdrus,  and  the  com-* 
mentaries  of  Casar  I 

*<  Why,"  asks  Mr.  Russel,  "  should  boys,  no  farther  advanced,' 
be  removed  from  a  seminary,  where  they  are  taught  between  tea 
and  eleven  months  in  the  prear,  and  sent  to  another  where  they 
are  taught  no  more  than  six,  ajxl  at  two  of  our  Universities  not 
more  than  five  months !  Can  any  system  of  instruction  be  more 
whimsical  or  ridiculous  than  this  ?  If  Greek  and  Latin  be  worth 
having  at  all ;  if  industry  and  application  be  in  any  respect  valuable' 
habits ;  and  if  the  years  of  youth  be  precious,  as  connected  with 
future  reputation  and  usefulness,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  are  boys  abandoned  by  their  teachers  from  April  till  No^ 
vember,  and  sent  away  to  forget  all  that  diey  had  learned  from' 
November  till  April?"    P.  14. 

These  questions  are  obviously  unanswerable.  The  professors^ 
Richardson,  and  Dunbar,  however,  have  attempted,— ^the  for- 
mer to  answer,  aud  the  latter  to  evade  them.  Mr.  Richardson 
rests  his  defence  of  the  Scotch  system,  on  the  practice  of  thef^ 
German  and  Dutch  Universities,  and  the  authority  of  Johnson. 

In  Germany,"  says  he,  "  and  particularly  in  the  seminaries 
now  mentioned,  (Leyden  and  Utrecht,)  humanity  was  studied 
in  school  three  or  four  years,  and  the  study  was  then  continued 
and  completed  at  College,  where  the  professor  was,  as  it  were,  the 
rector  or  teacher  of  a  higher  Grammar  School  class;  and  the  stu* 
dents  were  so  employed  for  two,  three,  or  more  sessions,  in  which 
time  they  began  and  carried  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
For  thb  account,  we  have,  among  others,  the  ample  authority  of 
sin  enlightened  and  classical  author,  who  received  his  university 
educatidn  at  Oxford,  and  was  by  no  means  partial  to  Scotland. 
Johnson  informs  us  *,  in  his  life  of  the  very  learned  and  celebrated 


*  Professor  Richardson's  tract  not  having  Men  in  our  way,  we 
are  obliged  to  quote  his  reasoning,  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Russel. 
For  rsttsons,  however,  which  the  reader  will  discover  by  and  bye, 
we  have  thought  it  expe^Sent  to  quote  Johnacm's  words  immedi-' 
Mriy  from  his  own  work. 

Peter 
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Peter  Burniui,  that  *at  about  eleven  years  of  age  lie  was  Mmt 
to  the  public  school  of  Utrecht,  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages;  and  it  will  convey,'  continues  the  Biograpker,  *no 
common  idea  of  his  capacity  and  industry,  to  relate,  that  he  had 
pi^ssed  through  the  classes,  and  was  admitted  into  the  University 
m  his'thirteentli  year.'  This  account  of  the  rapiditv  of  his  pro- 
gress," says  the  English  scholar,  in  the  first  part  of  his  studies 
»  so  stupendous,  that  though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend  Dr.  Aster- 
dyke,  of  whom  it  cannot  reasonably  be  suspected  that  he  is  him- 
self deceived,  o^  that  he  can  desire  to  deceive  others,  it  must  be 
allowed  far  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  education  practised  in  our  country^ 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest  genius,  and  most  com- 
prehensive capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  thorny 
paths  of  literature,  which  Burnian  is  represented  ,  to  have  passed  in^ 
less  than  two  years ;  and  we  must  doubtless  confess,  the  most  skilful 
qf  our  masters,  n^uch  excelled  by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers, 
or  the  abilities  of  our  greatest  scholars  far  surpassed  by  those  of 
Burman.  But  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,"  continuea 
Johnson,  it  is  necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  en- 
quiry, and  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency  in  literature  is  ex- 
pected from  a  student  requesting  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  uni- 
versity. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  universities  in  foreign 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  Philology,  or  Hunaanity^  who 
are  to  instruct  the  younger  classes  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  lan- 
guages ;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  till  they 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  philological  lectures  and  exer- 
cises, to  which,  in  some  places,  two  [or  three]  years  are  common/^  * 
allotted.  The  English  scheme  of  educaiiofif  tiohich,  xoith  respect 
academical  studies^  is  more  vigorous^  and  sets  literary  honours  ai  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  an^  other  country;  exacts  jrom  the  youth, 
who  are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philological  knomedgey 
sufficient  to  qualify  ihem  for  lectures  in  philosophy^  which  are  read 
to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  other  studies  imthout 
assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Burman,  at  his  en- 
trance into  the  University,  had  no  such  skill  in  languages,  nor  such 
ability  in  composition,  as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Ibigher  classes  of  an  English  school ;  and  was,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  moderately  skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  i& 
Greek,". 

Having  made  this  long  extract^  or  at  least  parts  of  it,  from 
Johnson^  the  professor  adds> 

Thus  then,  the  method  followed  at  Glasgow,  Ls  the  same 
which  produced  those  high  classical  editors  and  critics,  to  say  no- 


*  The  words,  or  three,  are  not  in  Johnson ;  the  word,  eommanlyp 
Js,  though  not  transcribed  by  Richardson. 
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tUng  of  aiich  pmonsi  in  other  departments,  as  Boerfaaare  and  Gro- 
tiuB,  who  have  on  the  continent  so  eminently  promoted  a  taste  for, 
and  the  true  knowledge  of  ancient  literature.  In  truth,  the  me- 
thod is  so  proper,  and  so  adequate,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  very  generally  adopted.  For,  in  fact,  at  least  in  full  ef- 
fect, it  is  the  method  practised  even  in  England,  though  themoda 
be  somewhat  different/'    P.  19. 

What  is  here  meant  by  the  mode  of  a  method,  or  how  two  me- 
thods, of  which  the  modes  are  different,  can  be  in  effect  lha 
same,  we  are  far  from  being  sure  that  we  know ;  but  had  not 
the  learned  professor  suppressed  ait  that  part  of  Johnson's  nar* 
rative  and  inquiry,  which  we  have  printed  in  italics,  we  hardlj 
think  that  he  would  have  quoted  the  authority  of  that  enlightened 
and  clasmcal  scholar  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  that  the  me- 
thod of  education  in  the  Scotch  and  Dutch  universities  is  not 
only  proper  and  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  those  semina- 
ries were  established,  but  also,  m  full  effect,  the  method  prac- 
tised even  in  England !  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  passage 
in  Johnson's  Life  of  Bunnan,  which,  though  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  this  academical  controversy,  the  professor  has  kept  out 
of  view.  The  Biographer  informs  us,  that  when  Burman  be* 
came  himself  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  he  went 
to  P^ris,  with  the  view  of  visiting  the  libraries,  and  making  those 
inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  his  darling  study  ;  but 
that  the  vacation  the  university  allowed  him  to  stay  at  Paris 
but  six  fsoeeks.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  a  month  on  the 
journey  to  and  from  Paris,  and  a  man  so  eager  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  would  not  probably  be  longer,  the  boys  in  the  university 
of  Utrecht  were  n«t  longer  abandoned  by  their  teachers  at  that 
period^  than  they  are  at  present  in  our  great  schools,  but  is  fhi» 
the  case  in  the  Scotch  universities  i  Mr.  Russei,  we  are  per- 
suaded, considers  it  as  of  no  importance,  whether  the  seminary 
in  which  boys  are  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  be  called  a 
school,  a  college,  or  a  university,  provided  they  be  instructed 
on  the  proper  pkai ;  and  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the  university 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  days  of  Burman,  appears  to  have  been  much 
the  same  with  that  pursued,  not  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  but 
in  our  great  schools. 

Mr.  Russei,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  recourse  to 
Johnson's  Life  of  Burman,  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  but 
to  have  taken  the  professor's  statement  on  trust,  to  which  he 
Blake  the  following  reply ; 

This  passaige  brmgs  to  light  two  ftcts,  neither  of  them  of 
much  importance ;  first,  that  die  system  of  the  Flemish  schools 
was  execrably  bad,  and  next,  that  Burman  was  a  diligent  boy,  and 
becameTgood  classical  scholar  in  spite  of  every  diss^vaotage.  To 
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BStjf  tbat  the  method  pumed  at  Glaagoir  was  the  nme  as  tihat 
served  at  Utrecht,  is  merely  to  assiert,  in  other  words,  that  one 
wretched  system  is  very  like  another ;  while  the  list  of  high  das^ 
sical  editors  and  critics/  brought  forward  by  the  profeieer,  to  ' 
jNTove  the  exceUence  of  the  plan  upon  which  they  had  been  tanght, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  distinguished  characters  who 
have  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the  tuition  of  iheir  moAera 
and  maiden  aunts.  Though  Peter  Burman  shews  a  considerable 
degree  of  leamine  in  his  editions  of  Lucan  and  Petronius,  it  doea 
not  necessarily  foUow,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  a  good  classic 
cal  scholar  is  to  send  a  boy  to  the  university  in  hia  thirteenth 
year/* 

He  might  have  added^  that  though  our  own  Warburton  dis«  ' 
plays^  ui  M  his  writings^  a  greater  variety  of  eradition  than  threer 
fourths  of  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  most  diatin* 
guished  seats  of  learnings  it  does  not,  therefore*  follow,  Aat  to 
make  a  youth  equally  learned  with  Warburton,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  him  at  a  distasce  from  every  university. 

Mr.  Russel's  greatest  objection  to  the  method  of  dassiccd  edu- 
cation in  the  Scotch  schools  and  universities,  was  to  the  practice 
of  sending  boys  to  college  to  leara  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
lanfiuage,  and  even  the  letters  in  which  that  langua^  is  written. 
This  professor  Dunbar  considers  as  an  irregular  and  presump* 
tuous  intrusion  into  bis  department  of  literature,  and,  therefore, 
in  a  long  pass^e,  which  is  here  fairly  quoted,  he  teUs  Mr.  Kus» 
sel  and  his  friends,  how  much  is  done  in  the  several  Greek  clas- 
ses in  the  coU^e  of  Edinburgh,  what  books  are  read ;  what 
pains  are  taken  to  make  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  higher  clas-* 
ses  turn  short  sentences  of  English  into  Greek  prose,  or  lam* 
bic.  Trochaic,  and  Anapaestic  verse,  the  laws  of  which  are  ex- 
plained with  an  accuracy  which  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere*'  f 
and  how  excellent  the  specimens  are  which  he  has  received  from 
many  of  his  pupils  of  different  kinds  of  verse.  All  this  is,  doubtr 
less,  very  true,  but  Mr.  Russel  has  the  insolence  to  represent  il 
as  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

^  The  question  under  consideration,"  says  he,  and  here  we  must 
agfee  with  him»  was  not,  whether  any  individual  professor  did 
his  duty,  or  whether  the  books  he  put  into  the  hanos  of  his  pu- 
pils were  the  fittest  that  could  be  chosen  with  a  reference  to  their 
previous  attainments;  but  it  was,  whether  boys  should  be  sent  to 
college  to  learn  the  C^eek  alphabet  f  and  after  having  learned  il^ 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  sent  home  six  months  to  forget  it* 
All  alluaioa  to  this  t<^c  is  carefully  avoided  by  my  academical  cridc« 


*  See  our  third  vol.  p»  17^  &c« 
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He  venluret  no  nearer  the  dangerous  ground  than  to  My,  *  I 
ahall  P9B8  over  every  thing  that  is  do^e  in  the  junior  ckus»  only 
memiaing,  that  it  is  wboUi^r  separate  and  distinct  £rom  the  senior/ 
But  why  pass  over  the  junior  class  ?  Is  it  not  about  that  very  class, 
as  the  most  absurd  and  nugatory  of  all  plans  of  teaching,  that  my 
,  remarks  were  chiefly  employed  V*   P.  28. 

Mr.  Russel  bad,  in  his  fortner  woik^  attributed  to  die  defec- 
tive mode  of  classical  education  in  Scotland^  the  supeificial 
knowle(%e  of  the  Greek  language^  wUeh,  with  a  few  illus- 
trious exceptions^  characterizes,  in  this  age,  the  literati  of  that 
country.  ,  This  Mr.  Dunbar  denies,  and  attributes  to  a  very 
different  cause  the  general  neglect  of  GU*eek  literature.  His 
account  of  the  matter  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  because^ 
though  we  are  not  now  reviewing  his  book,  justice  requires  of 
us  to  state  the  reason  we  have  for  supposing  that  a  professor  of 
Greek  estimates  the  value  of  learning,  as  shopkeepers  and  ma- 
nufacturers estimate  the  value  of  their  wares. 

There  are  not,'*  says  professor  Dunbar,  ten  situations  in  all 
Scotland  which  require  an  extensive,  or  even  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature.  Is  it  thought  requisite  in  the  profession 
of  the  law  ?  No  ordinance  requires  it  Is  it  necessary  for  the  quali- 
fication of  a  physician  ?  What  mjunction  has  been  given  to  study  it  i ' 
No :  Latin  and  Mathematics  were  lately  prescribed  by  the  college 
of  Surgeons,  but  not  a  word  of  Greek.   Does  it  ever  form  an  im- 

gortant  part  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  church^ 
ven  here  no  very  great  acquirements  in  that  branch  of  knowledge 
will  open  for  them  a  wa^  within  her  pale ;  and  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  their  wishes,  what  higher  object  courts  their 
ambition?  In. the  other  rankis  of  life  how  few  make  it  their  8tudy» 
or  prosecute  it  to  any  extent?— AH  this  lamentable  deficiency 
Mr.  Russel,  widi  his  usual  sagacity,  will  no  doiibt  attribute  to  the 
defective  system  in  omr  university.  But  let.me  ask  him,  if  he  ever 
saw  afufartisi  fabricating  goods  which  - he  could  not  bring  to  market, 
or  if  he  brought  ihem  there,  whatever  value  he  might  set  uwm  them^ 
would  draw  no  purchasers  f  Does  he  not  know  that  where  tnere  is  an 
extensive  demand  for  any  article,  there  will  always  be  anadeqtatc 
supply-' 

Such  an  apology  as  this  for  the  decline  of  Greek  literature  in 
Scotland  was  surely  never  made  before,  ajid  will  pi'bbably  never 
be  made  again;  and  if  we  had  heard  an  over  zedous  Oxonian 
express  bis  belief  that  it  mi^kt  be  made  by  tli^  Greek  pro^ 
fesior  iu  the  boasted  university  of  Edinburgh,  we  should  cet- 
tainly  have  consklered  our  countryman  as  under  the  dominion  of 
prejudice  and  re»cntment  for  the  torrents  of  obloquy  poured 
troqi  that  city  on  the  university  of  Oxford.  If  tl»is  viiew  of  the 
learned  professions  in  Scotland  be  indeed  correct^  there  cannot 

?  be 
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man  tbni  jCve  riMitiiim  «  ibat  Muany  ^ieh  luyhii « 
dtstffte  ImxyiAcdg^  itf  Gf^nk  Ktefttvire';  fcir  MBce  it  is  fNft  fce 
tfltigfatiti'sdtoofi,  wd  IS  ttf  M  iraeto  fAro/ngiririt^,  ?cMr9fm^  Md 

'  jAjpidcm,  ibe  five  Oreek  TVofessors  fhe  only  fntn  in  lisat 
pari  of  1^6  inritfed  Imgd^m  Wbo  can  dave  the  smaliest  occasion 
ever  to  open  a  Gre^k  book.  '  It  is  xtoX  indeed  very  easy  fo 
sm^M  ivdiy'MB  Aovld  iritt  that  Uitabk^  )Qr  wttit  ttleful 
fli|nnMi  thiov  fpekstMis  t>n  IsHnbie,  Trochaic,  and  AiM|>»stic 
tmecaiiaerivfln  8Mel|r ;  for  thtjr  affe  wensea,  it  teeflM,  wbidi 

.  dhawno  fsndiMBrs  im  tke  narkiBt !  Mr.  fitfwel,  iMMwemv  tbiaiis 
wyfdMeratkfinmlkm  Pmfeaior^  like  caaae  af  the  decline  of 
•Greek tttarabare  MSeodand,  tilMu|)i 4ie agraea  wktiliiai  «s  b> 

. ^ frtbe of  Aatoa«i»dity t  yManC Aniiae aiarJbet. 

Taking  up,"^  ^ajshe,  ^  the  Pt-ofesaor^s  r&mAM  in  this  view 
of  their  'bearing,  itcarnioft  be  concealed  tbat  lifaey  are  but  too  just ; 

'Tor  ftfe  ato  laiiroasant  trutfc,  tliatu  competent Ibwcmledge of ClmSc 
is  not  deemed  reqiMie  in  Scotkmdy  ^  ^saH^  ti  person  *finr  ImM- 

;'ing  a|ilace  kx  luy  of  the  Joamed  faculties.  TUis  drcumstatiGe, 
hmews^  m  &r  firom  justifyinigpeEBeverancein  abad  sjrstem^  •oufjat 
-t^  he  jE^ganded  as  the  atrangesfc  reaaon  for  a  i^edy  chaAge ;  tor 

.  -CivadfAiifeacatuce  is  not  demanded  in  cahSdates  For  ihe  Hberalpro. 
lesnon%  not  jo  muck  because  it  Is  Z^giib  vabfAf*  as 'because  it  Is 
toht^omii  <aiid  .it  is  not^o  be  Founa  meral|f  becapise  tSbe  plan 
S^on  which  it  lias  been  ^Kherta  taught^  is  not  calculated,  in  any 

'  paint 'of  liew^  to  jsnder  such  .knowlei^  either  ac<;usat^  exten« 
aiRra .  The  PMkiesso^  thea,  is  niute  right  In  Jus  coijiji^ctlir^ ;  fqr  I 

vithaut  ihekast  besitatioiiu  attribute  all  ikU  hm0ntabU 
viemqfioJbed^bcttxkg  jVfAna  of  the  ^loiYenilies  in  Felat,ion  .to  their 
nethod  of  <teachhig  G^«ek*  aad  I  w3I  vjsnture  to,ad4»  that  this 
ia^uage  irillnever  be  xenarally  known  npr  prqperly  y^dued,.  until 
it  be  untrodiicad  into  &e  cqgiuar  counse  oI^gsanHQar^sehaflil  cdn- 
calioa-"   tL  ^2. 

Out  auftorlraveh  overtbe  ti'hcSe^wid  of  4iis  fbrner  Mcts, 
'  exposes^  with  equal  abShy^  the  ^dkness  of  ofery  tfttempt  that 
las  been  made  to  defend  the  practice  of  teadnng  martheniatics 
and  pbilosophy  by  public  lectures^  wiftiout  regiflaily  examining 
the  students,  and  obliging  them  to  Write  essavs  on  tlie  sobjects 
if  'Aieiedttiffis :  Wndvapfx>rls  all  hi^  Ibtaor  <MiAclusioBs  by^siaw 
'*fsKito  and  ittastirations  iveli  svoiAy  of  ^Msiitoiifaon  of  amy 
'^i^ened  Seotdmian.   TImt  he  dboukl  have  given  <^Ssnoe  my 
mapliy  M  letters  on  tbia  SMbJeot,  would  iadoed  astonish  us,  dkt 
tfot  we  tiaiiiy<9fee  tfcat  iiiterest»  or  $^tppt0ed  anteitesl;  hiHi>d«iiiks 
4ie  nfttalloctoal  ey^of  the  tt^ost  vigorous  auiid;  iar  no  man  esar 
«Kpo«ed^  defects  of  v  system,  and  at       same  turn  moae 
4^iMy  «KrkiawIedged  the  ptjrsofnal  fnenils  of  those  by  whosiliio 
■syatom  M«a<carriBd  ois  than  Mr.  Riiasel  -did  b  these  Letten.  He 
«>epeatedly  declared^  that  the  4iults  of  the  Scottish  system  of  li- 
5  >!rai 
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beral  edaaitioii  are  not  the  fiuihs  of  thejteachers  either  b  the 
ffchool  or  CQilkyes^  but-  of  ib^  coosbtution  of  those  schools  snd 
coli^es  themselves ;  end  he  represents  the  Professors  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow^,  viih  which  he  is  necessarily  best  ac- 
quainted^ as  doing  all  tliat  men  can  do  .to  counteract  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  system  which  they  are  obliged  to  carry  on.  On 
no  individual  IVofe^Mr,  91  any  pw»€r$it^»  did  be^  in  that  wof%> 
throw  ofyu  the  fiMntesi  reAection  y  and  if  he  Im  trsated  Pitv 
&Kor  Duobir  with  vary  little  ceremony  in  the  pamphlet  before 
m,  eiFery  awi,  wetlnnk^  except  that  lesmed  Professor  himself 
wUI  find  a  8^fficiellt  apology  in  Mr«  Dunbar  s  u^prevoked  at- 
tack upon  hioi — apoa  his  mml  as  well  a^  his  Utfuury  cb^ractser^ 
The  stt^ect  of  discussion  betyv^  them  is  of  great  national  im* 
portance^  which  must  be  our  apolggn^'  for  having  oceupied  so 
aauch  of  the  time  ot  our  readers  by  the  revievy  of  a  pamDUet  of 
100  pages.  It  is  of  importance  in  England,  99  weii  as  in 
Scotland ;  for  though  our  f cbpols  are  indii^tfcbl)r  ao  sunerioir 
10  those  of  oumeigbhoifrs^  as  tp  excite  no  wisb'  iu  .^e.  nr^ast 
of  any  wcU-educatcd  GagUshman»  to  traospknt  from  th^  Scot- 
iisfa  sohoob  any  pr$cti<;e  into  o«ur  o«m^  perhaps  ^  cassi  P 
difiemit  with  respect  to.  th^  uoiversitiesp 

'  ^  The  ffivbion  of  the  academical  year  fnto  one  sesskm^  and  ^ 
tecessy  seems  to  me/'  said  Johnson  *,  ^*  better  accommedaced  %> 
the  present  stale  of  fife^  tftan  that  variegatioa  of  time,  by  terdia 
end  vaeatbue,  derived  Mm  dlshmt  eentdries^  in  which  k  was 
beMf  emweaieHt,  mid  alM  oonthluod  in  the  EnglUk  MB«re<s£bi. 
iBomaajraeiid  mowlhaastfae  iftasfoAaeheme  of  eauoaticiajotos  to- 
#rt>iLi,  ailew  and  eammtage  a  plea  far  eachjpsrt  of  the  jr^;  bnt 
with  us»  he  that  heaji^ttied  himself^.io  study  in  theeoileger  is  aomi 
lempted  into  the  connnry*  and  he  tiiat  bm  adjusted  b«  JU&  in  l^ 
comtrff  is  smnmoned  back  te  his  college/* 

The  troth  of  this  obsemrtSon  is  supported  by  eveirjr  argument 
by  Mr.  Rossei  agaitist  the  Scotch  braetioe  of  stuilying  the 
rudiments  of  the  learned  Unguajrcs  in  coHeces ;  and  were  John* 
ami's  improvement  to  be  adopted  in  Oxford  slnd  Cambridge,  the 
«xpence  of  education  nbw  become  enormoiis>  In  these  celehmted 
seats  of  leartiin^^  would  be  considerRUT  dimiai^ed^  But  when 
Srehnvewitb  Johnson  allowed'^; die  univ^r^ies  in  fhratinnd  a 
more  mtidnsi  distribotioii  of  lime,  we  agree  widi  him>  that  they 
9re  entitled  to  piefeience  in  nothing  else— <eitifiinlv  not  in 
lecturing  plan  by  Plfcfessors,  instead  of  the  method  of  leaching 
in  the  popil.room  by  coliege^bdors^  which  we  ha^  reasoo  to 
bdieve  was,  atno  tfstant  pd-iod^  the  mode  of  teachmg  in  all  the 
*  oU  eoUeges  in  Scotland.  ' 


*  Journey  to  the  Western  Isbads. 
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Aaf .  V.  Pmlm  and  Hymns,  sdected  for  the  Churches  of 
Buckden  and  Holbeach,  of  Bhmtisham  cum  Eriihf  and 
Hemingford  Grey,  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln*  pp.  330. 
Cadell  and  Davies.  181^. 

HTHE  fifty-ninth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Ljiodicea  is  to  thu  ef* 
feet ;  tri  od  iii  IStJIiKWf  'iftO<fiois  Xiye^Soi  ev  rfl  ncxXfitf i^.  That 
no  psalms^  composed  by  private  individuals^  shouid  be  used  in  the 
Church.^  From  which  we  may  infer,  that  some  Christians  had 
introduced  into  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  hymns  and 
teicred  songs  of  their  own  composition,  and  had  adopted  that  me* 
thod  of  giying  circulation  to  their  own  heretical  or  incorrect  uo- 

.'tions.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  therefore  deemed  it  expedient 
to  put  this  check  upon  a  practice  which  was  reprehensible  only 
in  the  abuse  of  it ;  for  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (xvii^  p.  16.  b.) 
f'tiiatthe  early  Christians  were  wont  to  compose  songs  and  hymns 
to  Qod,  in  various  metres,  and  adapted  to  grave  music/'   In  the 

jkresent  age,  although  religious  licence  has  so  long  overborne  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  that  we  should  only  be  deemed  half  a  cen- 
tury behind  hand  m  our  ideas,  were  we  to  censure  indiscriminately 

.all  GonpihtioDs  of  Sacred  Poetry,-  subsidiary  to  the  Psalms, 

t  properly  so  called,  for  the  devotional  harmony  of  the 
Church,  yet  we  assure  ourselves  of  the  hearty  concurrence  of  all 

*ottr  readers  in  laying  it  down,  that  great  cautioii  shpuld  be  exer- 

•  cised  in  admitting  into  the  public  service  the  pious  effusions  of 

-  individuds,  which  may  in  many  instances  be  OMire  remarkable  ft>r 
fen^r  of  devotion  than  for  solidity  and  correctness  of  doctrine* 

'For  want  of  due  discretion  in  this  respect,  it  has  certainly  hap* 

'  peiied  even  in  our  own  Establishment,  that  Congregations  have 
been  sometimes  exposed  to  the  eflRects  of  hasty  and  injudiciouB 
choice.'*  Pref.  p.  vii.  And  so  by  degrees  different  parishes  have 
attached  thei^selves  to  different  sets  of  devotional  poems»  some 
favouring  one  sect  in  religion  and  some  another ;  whilst  individual 
ministers,  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  their 
flock  or  their  own  poetical  fame,  have  exclaimed,  witli  Gregory 
Nasiamsen,.  Kal  iiyuns  4'a^fA^^^Qf•^«q|M^,  xol  oroXXa  y^^yi^it^  kuX 

.  fX£.T^tfteicev.  .  It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  foundeit* 
of:  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  a  single  word  should  be  intro- 

.  dticed  into  the  public  wordiip  of  t!ie  Church,  except  what  should 
be  sapctionetl  by  authority.   And  it  is  something  like  an  ano* 

^  maly  in  our  j^stabl^shment,  that  both  the  doctrine  and  language 
of  that  part  of  the  service,  which  perhaps  makes  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  any  other  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders, 

^  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  particular  ministers.  But  tlie 
fact  is,  that  it  is  a  licence  which  has  crept  in  imperceptibly.  We 
2  -  do 
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do  nottbittkil  too  hietoieiiiedj  the  growing  evS ;  aad  t3Itbb  is 
done  by  the  nnited  authority  of  our  spiritual  governors,  it  is  the 
part  of  each  individual  Bishop  to  exercise  within  his  own  diocese 
a  vigihint  inspection  over  this  branch  of  divbe  service,  that  jio; 
principles,  hostile  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  its  doctrines,  be 
insidioQsly  foisted  into  its  authorised  formularies,  and  insinimted 
mto  the  minds  of  the  people  by  means  of  versions!^  »m1  para- 
phrases and  hymns,  and  that  nothing  should  be  allowed,  which 
may  tend  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  religion,  or  diminish  the  awe 
and  respect  due  to  the  divine  name,  'hy  dothing  the  most  sub- 
lime and  important  doctrines  in  coarse  or  vulgar  language,  or  by 
familiar  and  indecent  addresses  to  the  Son  of  God;  To  shew 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  be  apprehensive  on  this  score,  we 
need  only  select  a  few  passages  from  Hymn  Books,  whkh  hlive 
beenpubhshed  by  Cifiigymen,|9ro/imiigtheQiselve8  members  of- 
our  EstdUiahment,  and,  we  are  willing  to  suppose,  believing 
themselves  to  be  so.   The  collections  to  which  we  aUude,  are  ia 
many  parts  of  them  equally  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  poe« 
tJcal  taste  and  of  rational  piety ;  and  are  calculsted  at  once  to  de* 
ceive  and  perplex  t|ie  ^norant,  and  to  disgust  the  well  informed ; 
and  yet  we  lament  to  s^y  they  are  by  no  means  uncommonly  to 
be  met  with  in  congregations  of  the  Establishment.    Our  first 
collection  shall  be  one  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  in 
which  he  professes  that    the  grand  subject  of  every  Song  is 
Jesus     and  assuredly  an  uninstructed  person  might  singnearW 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Madan's  book  without  ever  learning  that  sncn 
a  Being  as  God  the  Father  is  to  be  worshipped.   Hie  metre  id 
which  many  of  these  Hymns  is  written,  is  not  less  extraordinary 
than  their  phraseology,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  rhimes;  for 
instance, 

"  Rejmce  evermore 

With  aagels  above. 
In  Jesos's  power. 

In  Jesus  sieve. 

**  With  gbd  exultation 

Your  triumph  proclaim. 
Ascribing  salvation 

To       and  the  lamb. 

*f  No  longer  we'd  join  _     ^  ^ 

Where  Sinners  iAvite, 
<N6r  envy  the  Swine 

Their  brutish  delight  1"—^.  18. 

Apini  p.  14. 

^  And  when  I'm  to  die^ 
Reqeive  me^  I'll  cry» 
For  Jesns  hath  loved  me,  I  cannot  say  why  i'* 
.\      .  Thft 
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MttiMr  aMprofenei  occur  in  every  fwige. 
In  p.  7S     tre  offetrfed  wiih  the  foUowing  ncrediUe  ?u%t. 

-  Teaeh  m6  some  mehditm  sonnet, 

Sisag  by  fhinnig  tongues  rfio^e  ; 
PVafse  the  Mimnt— jrf>fjrx»f  fgtofi  • 

Mount  ef  God's  imfihcmgtDg  Mve. 

Here  I  raise  Eben-Ezer^ 
Hither  by  thine  help  I*m  come^  ' 
And  I  hgpe  by  thy  good  pleasure 
Safely  tp  arrive  at  homfe/' 

Atii  this  foTiOodl  is  poetry,  wad  divine  poetry  !  The  Mloir* 
ihg  iBvitsnioo  to  lake  a  heavenly  excnrsioa  woaM4)e  IihKciws, 
iim^it  uol  hMit-reodiag  to  see  sncb  a  pf«finMtkm  of  Mtf 

**  Come  let  ps  ascend, 

My  companion  and  Mend, 
Tf»  a  taste  of  the  banquet  itibovt ; 

If  diine  heart  be.  as  mine. 

If  far  Jesus  it  pne. 
Come  u|»  in  the  chariot  of  love !" 

lb  the  nejt  extract^  we  have  the  very  cream  of  (he  Calvinistic 
doctrine ;  a  man  saved  violently  and  against  his  willj  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  endeavours  lo  be  sinful.  ^ 

^  Conquer  %«Mr^^iaBe» 
.  Getthvsdftfae  victory; 
Save  the  vilest  of  the  race. 
Force  me  to  be  saved  by  draee 

fiut  not  a  word  is  there  in  the  whole  book  in  favour  of  a  holy 
lif  e;  no  where  is  God  implorM  to  make  as  live  uprightfy.  Qur 
readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  excuse  our  tramcribing  any  more ;  in 
Act  it  is  a  painful  task  to  us,  both  as  Christians  and  critics ;  Init 
we  must  in  conclusion  express  our  onqualilied  disanprobation  of 
the  taste  and  piety  which  could  insert  amongst  Hymns  for  the 
Communion,  a  religiOtta  parcKfy  (for  it  n  no  better)  of  God 
save  the  Kin|[.'' 

f<  Come  thou  Abnjgjbty  Kis^ 
Help  us  thy  name  to  smg. 

Help  08  to  praise ! 
Father  all  glorious, 
P'eraH  Vietofions, 
Come  and  reign  over  us. 

AimEKT  or  Dat»i 

^eius 
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8c9t$m  mt  cneraitf* 

And  make  ikMftUl 
Let  Ihme  nhiighty  aM» 
Our  sure  defence  be  made, 
0«r  flaulsoatheebeattv^d^ 

Lar«lM«r«iroattP' 

Tbe  next  coRection  upon  which  we  lay  onr  handi  it  one  by  the 
ReT.  Mr.  Biddutph^  which  contains  less  oi&nsive  matter  than  the 
preceding,  but  yet  is  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  any  person, who  has  just  and  adequate  notions  of  the  dig- 
pity  of  Christ  s  naturej  and  the  relation  in  wbick  we  stand  to  him, 
cau  address  him  in  such  terms  as  tliese  i 

Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul^ 
Letme  to  thy  bosom  fly!''— F.  176. 

^  l^ou  dear  R^eemer,  dying  Lamb, 

We  Kyveto  hear  of  Thee ; 
N0  nmsic  like  thy  thitrmmg  mme^  » 

Ker  half  so  sweet  can  be!'*— P.  17& 

b  the  Obey  H^mmf  whkk  wtra  Ibe  jomH  proAitfiaw  ef 
Mr*  Newton  aiw  kts  frieml^  Cow  per  ibe  poet,  tbert  19  much 
Icfli  of  bad  taaiB,  tiuHh  a  gmn  dad  of  what  we  do  not  thadc 
to  he  gocid  doctnne.  Many  of  tbe  poeaa  m  tet  <;aU«GtiM  asa 
trolf  adifyiag  ail  aiinling  \  tbc»  k  ae  unott  of  paitQial  Ma- 
piiQ^9  wkh  fefusot  piatf ,  wfaick  rendera  them  UgUy  pteaskig. 
BnI  there  kako  a  great  dkal  of  thai  amcrabfe  jpaclry  mI  par* 
iNcrooe  ibcimci^  wUcb  we  kwe  lepschaMfed  m  tk»  pMCtsding 
.coQeclMmB.  Tbe  folbwmg  deaqriplian  of  biaMelf  waa  diaww  hj 
.Caiapci,  after  the  suaafabia  of  bia  dear  aari  vigoroas  aNod  bad 
been  obscured  by  the  dark  and  dreary  mkts  of  ealfaiNaasfli^  froiH 
which  k  never  afterwards  emerged. 

H  Ftkidkaad  aaaktensaidaiadr  . 

The  Gospel  to  eiiforce» 
Bat  aiy  bMndaeia  sdi  woa  sadi, 

I  ehoK  a  Iff  a^  coanck 
Maeb  I  faaterit  watch'd  aad  sa:oae» 

Scafca would  skew  aijftee  abraad« 
Feas'd  abaon  toiyeak  aad  asove, 

A  stnihger  still  to  God. 

Thus  afiraid  to  trust  Ms  gr^ce, 
Long  time  I.did  rebel ; 
Tni  despairing  of  my  casoi 
Pownat  hisfeetlfblt;  • 

There 
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Then  my  stubborn  heart  he  broke^ 

And  subdued  me  tohis  sway ; 
By  a  simple  word  he  spoke,. 

<  Thy  sins  are  done  away/  " 

This  comfortable  assurance^  ho«?eyer,  it  is  well  known,  tfad 
unfortunate  poet  did  not  obtain.  In  itbe  school  of  the  Solifidians 
he  was  taught  to  despair^  but  he  never  learned  to  hope.  .  But  it 
is  wonderful  that  even  there^  he  should  so  far  have  forgotten  his 
good  sense  and  refined  taste^  as  to  indulge  in  such  meta{>hor8  as 
those  which  disfigure  the  following  stanza. 

O  fearful  thought !  be  timely  wise ; 
Delight  but  in  a  Saviour's  charms  ; 
And  God  shall  take  you  to  the  skies, 
Embraced  in  everlasting  arms  /" 

The  best  defence  of  this  is  to  say  that  it  is  nonsense;  but  it 
is  mischievous  and  profane  nonsense :  surely  nobody  can  pretend 
that  it  is  calculated  to  convey  just  or  proper  notions  of  God's 
nature^  or  of  tho^e  heayenly  rewards  which  are  reserved  for  the 
souls  of  the  just  made  perfect.  We  find  no  such  expressions  as 
these  in  the  New  Testament;  and^  assuredly^  we  are  not' to  Uike 
«s  a  model  for  Christian  hymns,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  poem 
which  was  worked  up  to  the  hi^iest  tone  of  oriental  aHqgory,  and 
suited  to  the  fervent  ioMigination  of  an  Asiatic  pecqiie.  And 
besides,  those  expressions  and  figures  which  may  be  consistent 
iK-ith  the  allegoi7  itself,  may  become  highly  ,  absurd  and.inq>ro<- 
per,  when  applied  to  the  things  signified.  This  cafinot  be  more 
.  forciUy  illustrated  than  by  that  far-famed  distich  whidi  we  meet 
^vith  in  the  Hymn-book  used  at  Trinity  Church  in  Cambridge, 
and  printed  under  Mr.  Simeon's  inspection,  for  the  edification  (k 
his  congregation. 

"  Come  needy  and  guilty,  come  loathsome  and  bare! 
Tho'  leprous  and  fil&y,  come  just  as  you  are.'" 

lilr.  Simeon  may  .call  this  devotion — we  deem  it  little  short  of 
blasphemy,  and  greatly  lament  that  our  church  discipline  is  so 
relaxed,  that  such  language  is  suffered  to  propbane  our  public 
worship.  It  is  against  this  fault  tliat  the  compilers  of  the 
selection  before  us,  have  been  particularly  cautious  to  guard. 

^  We  have  more  particularly  felt  it  our  duty  to  guard  against 
all  coarse  overstrained  expressions  of  familiarity  and  endearment; 
fmd  the  more  so,  because  they,  occur  frequently  in  some  composi- 
^ons,  very  unaptly  stj^ed  sacred  or  devout    Such  expressionsi 

furelj 
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sorely  vnist  bliTe  the  effect  of  creating  disgust^  rather  than  of 
promotiDg  a  spirit  of  real  piety;  and  certainly,  they  do  not  accord 
with  that  reverential  awe,  which  a  ptcper  sense  of  Uie  vast  distance 
between  man  and  his  Redeemer,  and  a  genuine  feeling  of  humility 
^and  contrition  would  unavoidably  inspire.''   Pre£  p  xi. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  been  careful  to  introduce  a  pro«^ 
per  number  of  hymns^  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  relations 
in  which  Christians  stand  to  their  Maker  and  Saviour. 

^  In  pursuing  this  design,  we  have  endeavoured  to  seliect,  fVom 
various  sources,  such  pieces  of  sacred  poetry,  as  appeared  to  us  to 
convey  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  language  at  once  perspicuous  and 
poetical ;  such  as  were  nkely  to  regulate  the  warmth  of  devotion, 
by  the  sobriety  of  sound  interpretation,  ahd  at  the  same  time,  to 
cherish  h  bv  the  graces  of  language,  and  the  harmony  of  numbers. 
It  is  therefore  presumed,  that  our  little  volume  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  in  families,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  young 
Bunds,  a  relish  for  poetical  composition,  while  they  may,  at  the 
ssne  time,  imbibe  the  principles  of  that  knowledge,  which  so  far 
trsQscends  all  human  science; — the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
holiness,  power  and  goodness  of  their  Almighty  Father  and  Creator, 
hot  also  of  the  unbounded  love  and  compassion  of  their  Redeemer^ 
and  the  benign  ahd  saving  influence  of  their  Sanotlfier.  When  we 
mention  the  names  of  Crashaw,  Sandys,  Dunham,  Dryden,  and 
Addison,  and  add  to  them  Mason,  Cowper,-  and  Bums,  as  well  as 
Cotton,  Merrick  and  Watts,  amongst  others  of  high  merit,  from 
Whose  works  oor  selection  has  been  made,  that  taste  must  surely 
be  fastidious,  or,  what  is  worse,  insensible  to  a  just  spirit  of  piety, 
if  it  does  not  here  find  something  to  applaud  in  the  charms  of com- 
ptsition,  as  iwell  as  something  to  feel  from  the  incentives  to  de« 
votioii."  Pref.p.ix. 

Approving  of  the  object  of  die  present  collection^  with  diis 
proviao  widi  which  we  set  out,  that  in  our  private  opinion  the 
authorized  Psalmody  is  all-sufficient ;  and^  for  the  most  part^  of 
its  execution,  we  will  take  the  liber^  of  suggestii^  a  few  re- 
marks, which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  a  future  edition. 
The  versioa  of  Psalm  15,  given  in  p.  14,  is  considerably  inferior 
to  that  o(Tate  and  Brady,  in  more  respects  than  one ;  it  is  more 
paraphnuticaljand  less  nervous.  Addison's  Hymn  on  the  Wonders 
•of  Creatioii-sbould  not  have  been  given  under  the  title  of  Psaloi 
!9»  of  ivkich  its  author  neyer  intended  it  for  a  version.  It  is  a 
beautifiil.odej  and  might  be  given  as  an  adjtmct  to  the  excellent 
f ersioQ  of  Tate  and  Brady. 
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*  Their  poweifu)  knguage  to  no  mim. 

No  regioD  is  confined; 
*Ti8  ntttureV  Tofee,  and  inKkntood 

ARkebyaMmMikM.'^ 

This  last  stanza  is  superior  to  any  thing  in  Addison  a  imitation. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hymn,  inserled  in  No^  4d£  of 
the  Spectator,  which  cannot,  8iirely>  be  lermedla  msnnoa  of  tb^ 
•  71st  psalm.  To  some  of  the  byflMur  it  any  be  ot^ted,  tbaH 
they  are  composed  in  a  s^le  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
two  thirds  of  any  country  congregation;  for  instance,  the  18tb^ 
which  is  an  extract  of  Pope's  Measiahj  the  15th,  the  £5tli,  tbe 
63d,  the  Sgdi,  the  60ih^  the  8(Hb>  the  i^^tb,  the  I30tb» 
(which  m  point  of  ftict^  is  aoa  a  hymm,  but  ft  short  moral  pwn.) 
and  the  iMtb.  We  wMid  des^nate  h^  an  asterisk^  tli*aefoeo» 
in  cUs  eotleetion,  whicb  are  moroMcuBariy  q^propnatorf  tatha 
detotional  exercises  of  tbose,  who  b«re  eefoymi  the  bcaefilaef  m 
good  education.  Upon  the  whole  we  4i»  net  besitaie  to  fiay,  tM 
fte  editors,  I>r.  Mfaltbj,  Mr.  TVHari,  and  Mr.  Ba^ks^  in  aMb« 
ing  the  present  sclection,^  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  principles  of 
faste  and  orthodoxy^  have  rendered  an  acceptaMe  service  ttt  the 
soberly  religious  part  of  the  community,  and  if,  from  our  perhm 
too  rigid  notions  of  conformity  and  loo  inveterate  partiali^  rar 
the  Psalms  of  David,  we  hesitate  in  recommending  this  vouuma 
to  the  public  service  of  the  saiictuaKy,  we  can  most  conscien* 
aonsly  point  it  out  as.well  adapted  t«  th^  mofe  jreUred  eaecciaes 
of  fyiiily  worship. 


Akt.  VI.   A  Letter  on  the  Game  Laws.    By  a  Country 
Oentleman,  a  Proprietor  of  Game.  8vo.  pp.  44.  18)5. 

The  pamphlet  now  before  us  appeaiB  to  cMtain  mncb  good 
aerne,  and  a  very  original  view  of  the  subject  on  wbi^i  it  trcali. 
Tilts  sttbject  may,  at  first  sigiitj  seem  to  affect  none  but  the 
sportsman  and  the  poacher,  or  the  magistrate  before  whose  tri^ 
tmnal  the  disputea  between  these  warlilMi  oppofienlB  ase  oasried* 
But  a  deeper  iirrestigaAioffi  ef  k  amy  coorince  nay  tbatsll  wdl- 
tiishers  to  morality  and  good  order,  in  whnlavtr  atetita  of  Mftj^ 
ooght  to  take  a  lively  eoncem  in  tlie  preieal  atine  of  the  OaoK 
Laws,  since  the  best  interests  of  morality,  and  the  good  order  of 
society  are  deeply  nUtvwwvea  vril^  it.  The  gaseral  drift  of  the 
author  is,  to  prove,  that  the  altctttioa  itt  the  state  of  society  in 
Enghnd,  since  the  estMisbment  of  the  gaaae  hakrs^  calls  loudly 
for  a  reformation  of  Aie  Um$  dMrnichv.       justly  observesj 
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flat  in  coMqaence  of  the  n\mmt\  of  coflinicpee^  and  Ae  in* 
troductkm  di^'ebj  of  a  new  cIsm  of  ricb  men  ioto  the  vcAwxty, 
who^  hot  possessing  famd^ean  only  procure  game  by  purcliase ;  « 
temptation  is  offered  to  poachers^  to  break  die  laws,  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted  by  the  generality  of  the  lower  orders.  Fatal  ex-* 
perience  indeed  proves  this  fact,  which  is  welt  known  to  all  coun- 
try magistrates^  who  witness  the  lamentable  freqnency  of  poaching 
caset.  The  gentleman  of  monied  property,  who  thinks  it  neces- 
aaiy  to  have  game  at  hia  table,  purchases  it  of  the  poultei  er,  at  a 
vesyUgb  price,  without euquiriBg  whence  it  comes.  The  poulterer 
fiadug  a  ^esrt  demand  for  gaaB»,  offers  a  good  price  to  any 
pcnon  wBl  procure  il  for  hinf ;  and  we  mnst  be  well  aware, 
iNMPaf  ef  we  aftay  cbooa^  to  shut  onr  eyes  on  this  subject,  thaf 
lima  petscms  who  thus  pvocore  it  for  the  table  of  these  gentle* 
iptsi,  can  be  ao  <yther  ^um  poachers,  who  are  tempted  by  the 
hi^' price  offfircd  to  them,  to  eemmit  the  necessary  depredation* 
So  that  every  partridge  that  is  purchased  by  the  gentleman  <4 
monied  property,  costs  a  breach  of  the  laws ;  and  tlib  has  beeii 
becoming  every  day  more  common  and  frequent,  from  ilie  great 
influx  of  wealth  into  the  country  of  late  yearsl  Tlie  de^ 
pioniliang  tendency  of  this  arrangement  to  the  lower  orders,  it 
la  akttOit  neetUem  to  point  out;  siac^  all  who  consider  the  ccsi^ 
atitatioB  of  human  aatuie,  mast  be  convinced  that  the  breach  qf 
OM  taw  coaaamaly  leads  to  diat  of  another,  and  that  those  pei^ 
aosia  whot^Mgia  wMi  poadang;  may  fjrobab^  end  with  swiadltag 
pt  laghfway  rabbery.  From  tke  consideration  of  these  cireum^ 
iiiicrsy  oar  author  in  a  livefy  manner,  describes  the  game  hws, 
as  a  sysMm  of  regahtioas  fay  which  the  youth  of  our  villages 
ftrt  reared  foir  the  galhwe  by  the  femptntione  arising  out  of 
their  enactmenie.  'lae  remedy  proposed  Ibr  this  great  evil,  is, 
ftat  it  shoald  be  nmde  hrwftil  to  sell  game  with  a  licence  and 
under  certain  restrictions :  but  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracta 
as  specimens  of  the  author's  reasoning  and  manner  of  writing. 
He  introduces  his  observati6osj  by  the  following  statement  of 
.the  occasion  which  immediately  drew  them  forth,  via*  the  recent 
homicide  of  a  desperate  and  notorious  poacher,  who  left  deslimta 
npon  the  parish,  a  wife  and  several  children. 

**  A  distressing  event,  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  my  own 
neigbboulbaod,  has  revived  in  aiy  niad  reflections  which  have 
l^eqaeatif  passed  thraagh  it,  on  the  tendencies  of  the  Game  Laws ; 
laid  1  am  amra  than  ever  convinced  that  an  fmpaitial  review  dt 
ibek  pffinciale»  oljectB«  and  efbels,  should  scarcely  iidl  to  gain  the 
jMsent  of  all  parties  to  considerable  alterations.  More  mpeciaDy 
may  this  result  be  expected,  if»  as  I  think,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
linns  atopesed  would  tend  to  conciliata  and  promote  the  m- 
B  of  au  pattieii  co^eeme^  >-*4hat  they  would,  at  one  and  the 
I  time,  increase  the  quantity  of  Qame  for  the  sportsman;  es« 
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tend  the  enjoyioents  connected  whh  the  posseflMonof  game  t» 
those  whom  the  progreM  of  society  has  raised  into  a  station  to  bo 
entitled  to  them;  and  also  immediately  checli^  and  ultimately 
annihilate,  the  moral  and  political  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
prohibitions.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  disguise  my  opinion,  that 
It  is  the  extent  of  these  last  which  imperatively  calls  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  the  least 
regard  for  the  welftire  of  their  country.  The  extent  and  progress 
of  the  evil  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  lower  ranks  in  the  country  villages.  Erom  extensive  ob* 
Nervation  and  enquiry,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  diree  fourths  of  the  crimes  which  bring  so 
tnany  poor  men  to  the  gallows '^have  their  first  origin  in  the  evil 
9nd  irregular  habits,  inrcES8ARii.T  introduced  by  the  almost 
irresistib^  temptations  hdd  out,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitioaa 
of  the  Game  Laws,  to  a  nightly  bfeach  of  their  enactments.. 

This  I  can  safely  dec&e  of  my  own  knowledge, — ^that  of  the 
numerous  country  villages  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  kot 
ONE  exists  in  which  Sie  profligate  and  licentious  characters 
may  not  trace  the  first  and  early  corruption  of  their  habits  to 
this  cause*.  And,  I  think,  it  will  soon  be  acknowledged  that 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  are  corrupted,  but  that  so 
inany  escape  the  temptations  necessarily  consequent  upon  a 
■et  of  prohibitions,  enacted  for  one  state  of  society,  but  by  the 
liqise  of  time,  and  change  of  circumstances,  rendered  perfectly  in* 
applicable/to  its  actual  condition.  Truly  this  is  no  object  of  petQr 
legislation  or  insignificant  detail.  The  moral  habits  of  Ae  oniver^ 
sal  population  are  deeply  implicated  in  it.  The  safiaty  of  eveiy 
description  of  rural  property  is  as  mnch  caneenied.  .  The  peape  of 
society  and  the  security  of  individuals  are  no  less  endai^gered.  We 
scarcely  take  up  a  country  newspaper  without  seeing  a  long  list  of 
proprietors  associatine  for  mutiial  assistance  in  prosecuting  and 
punishii^g  the  depredations  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  How 
comes  it  that  it  never  occurs  to  these  gentlemen,  that  this  general 
depravation  of  habits  must  have  some  moral  cause  I — and  that  they 
wot^ld  save  themselves  much  trouble,  and  do  the  state  good  servicei 
if  tljey  would  associate  to  prevcTtt  the  evil  rather  than  to  punish  it, 
to  sireaken  or  remove  the  cause  rather  than  vainly  to  oppose  ita 
necessary  effect f** «  P.  5. 

He  then>  after  a  few  more  observations,  goes  on  to  remark. 

"  The  Principle  of  the  Game  Laws  is  abstractedly  a  very  fair 
one;— namely,  to  secure  to  those,  at  whose  expense  the  animals 
ar^  reared  and  supported,  the  enjoyments  accruins  from  the  pos- 
session of  them.   To  accomplish  this  end,  the  specific  offjects  of  the 


# , 

*  The  experience  of  every  impartjal  magistrate,  of  eveiy  judg^ 
of  assize,  will  fortify  this  assertion  :-^many  indeed  have  openly 
declared  iL"  "  ^ 

Laws 
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Laws  seems  to  have  been,  1st.  To  preserve  to  thb  Proprietors  of 
Land  the  amusement  of  sporting  :—-2dly.  To  afford  to  the  higher 
nmks  flf  Society,  totB/ummloneUitof  aHyvalue^  the  luxury  of  game 
at  thdr  tables.  Noir  these  are  certainly  reasonable  objects.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wel&re  of  the  pec^Ie  and  to  th^ 
good  of  Sie  state,  that  landed  gentlemen  should  reside  ui^n  their 
properties.  It  is  tfaerefore.matter  of  sound  policy  to  secure  to  them 
the  enjoyments  which  will  make  such  residence  agreeable,  as  fin: 
aa  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  others.  And  surely  it  can 
oerer  be  called  unjust  to  preclude  a  strangcir  from  destroying 
annuals  for  hb  own  profit,  which  have  been  reared  and  presenred 
at  the  expense  of  the  landed  proprietor.  Again,  the  possession  of 
game,  as  a  luxury  for  the  tabli^  is  absolutely  of  no  valu^  to  persona 
of  the  lower  sort :  they  annex  no  idea  to  a  dead  hare  or  partridge^ 
but  its  Talue  in  meoey.  Since  therefore  there  is  neither  game 
enough  in  any  country  either  to  afford  the  amusement  of  sporting 
to  the  whole  population,  or  to  affi>rd  articles  of  food  to  all  ranks  3[ 
-society,  it  seems  perfectly  fair  that  those,  who  by  natural  justice 
have  no  right  to  tne  article,  and  to  whom  it  Is  in  fact  o£  little  or 
no  value,  should  be  the  party  debarred  from  taking  it.  By  the 
principles  of  equity  it  is  evident  tliat  a  stranger  has  no  more  right 
to  the  w3d  animals,  bred  and  fed  on  my  property,  at  my  expense, 
than  he  has  to  the  tame  animals  in  my  poultry  yard.  In  either 
-case  he  could  only  entitle  himself  to  the  possession  of  them  by 
agreement  or  purchase.^   P;  9^ 

"  Having  thus  vindicated  the  abstract  principle  and  objects  of 
Ae  game  laws,  he  enquires  how  far  they  are.  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  diese  objects  in  their  practical  effecU,  and  attempts 
to  prove  that,  accorcnig  to  the  present  system  of  society,  the 
krgest  part  of  those  penons  who,  from  their  fortune  and  rank 
in  life,  think  themselves  entitled  to  have  game  at  their  tables, 
would  be  entirely  debarred  from  it,  but  for  the  facility  of  pur- 
diaaing  from  poacb^. 

In  the  agrieidtund  stale  of  socie^»  'in  which  fingfamd  was  found 
when,  the  Ckime  Laws  assumed  their  present. abape,  enactments 
prohibitiiig  the  side  of  Game,  and  conining  thepi^ivilfga  of  taking 
a  to  the  landed  proprietors,  might  fiurly  enough  be  said  to  have 
fomUed  this  second  object.  The  gentry  of  England,  those  who 
.exeiciaed  hoepitalitjr,  and  who  kept  a  table,  were  almost  exclu- 

•  aivaly  such  proprietors,  or  their  connexions  ;--so  that  there  was 
no  man  who  irom  his  station.in  life  folt  it  proper,  or  entertained 

•  a  wish,  to  bare  game  at  his  tabic,  who  was  precluded  from  kwful 
means  of  placing  it  there. 

;    But  how  stands  the  case  since  the  changes  introd}iced  into 
.  society>y  coinmerce.  and  manufW:turas,  by  the  increase  of  great 
.  and  Of^iil^t.towns  filled  with  m^chants  and  other  citiaens,  who 
are  bouisd  by  their  stations  and  occupations  to  exercise  a  liberal 

hospitality, 
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houpktSltYf  and  e^ieoiailf  to  supftoit  a  mil  ifpoiafted  table,  jit 
which  w  appearance  of  game  u  Init  a  poaioinrfile  iaduigeMoe  f 
Why,  it  eaabot  be  denied  dut  thMe  iSMrtiis  ofthe  ifl^niate  ite* 
auners^ gaoM  in  die  preiet  day  can  only  pracure  it  by  ceaapt^ 
ingothert  to  apoeitffve  breach  eftbelawa;  Mr  they  can  get  it  iq^ 
«a  other  means  except  by  pordiaae  from  tboee  who  etnplay  tfa^ 
coantry  poacher  m  ahnoat  e«<ary  Tuial  village  in  the  Idagdaa^ar 
corrapi  the  hmd-owaer's  gamgirayr^  on  half  the  cxteaave  no* 
fcrties  of  England,  to  tidce  it  far  thm.  And  what  if  paaslbk^ 
adll  more  absurd,  wijiuty  and  haaane  than  Che  other  parts  of  tbia 
moMlB  arrangemoit,  while  the  poidtecer,  the.  poacher,  and  the 
gamciBeepery  are  exposed  to  heavyaad  nunous  penalties  ftr  seDtn^ 
«hk  gaaie,  tiw  tdtiaute  pwehoseror  coaamner,  who  is  certamijr 
Ae  prine  moier  of  the  whc^  traaiaieciaii,  ofcsds  aganst  no  laar 
wiwtsoeTeT  (at  least  against  no  huauai  law)  in  placing  tbealuNat 
irresistible  temptation  m  their  wtsy.^   P.  IS. 

But  here;  he  leaves  entirely  out  of  bis  account,  that  immense 
supply  of  game  which  is  sent  by  counti7  gentlemen  as  presents  to 
lhat  class  of  persons  for  whose  hospitable  entertainments  he 
wishes  honestfy  to  provide^  and  which  forms  ooe  of  those  re* 
djMxic^ons  of  kindness,  which^ure  the  best  bands  apd  figameota 
4/  society.  Tboiigh  we  do  ao^  thereibiie,  mean  to  TSfresent 
our  author  as  failing  altogethcjr  tfi.  this  lank  4^  Us  dudn  of 
reasoning,  yet  most  certamly  it  is  inconclusive  in  the  same 
imfMhrtkm  tliat  fbe  aBedgad  evil  is  db^ted  by  the  friaiHlly  fits. 
tjibalBons  of  came  from  those  who  mMbr  the  existing  kws  mtw 

Of  the  dreadAd  effects  of  the  temptatba  aaaoqgsfc  tbe  kwer 
orders,  our  audioi's  nepreaentaliaii  b  pcffeciiy  conect^end  ia  ai 
foUowH : — 

I  trust  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  tfa«(r 
destructive  moral  tanden^  further  than  briefly  to  detail  eiEscta 
widch  abMSt  evei^  cbuntiT^  ntwsp'spa^  BMWt  have  aMsIa  ftmfliar 
ta  my  neders.  Discontent  agilaatsheir  superiota  b  one  of  d» 
tfiateflactspfodacedbytheGame  Lews  cmong  tba  losrer  eiden*^ 
Cindiag  hkasaif  employed  as  ibe  egeait  to  transfer  tbe  pwymty  of 
one  neb  man  to  another,  wbo  b  obnoiioes  to  no  pmiBshaient  &t 
aaoabiag  it,  the  poacher,  #hen  disoovoaed  and  convicted,  pittceiv- 
big  bnnselfiebetheealyvklin,  btenf>ted  to  ihas  tfaaie  b 
one  law  for  the'  rich  and  another  for  the  poor;  an  dbserfntfon 
srhich a  peacber  made  in  ny  pieacnceshe ethardMr.  TbbMhi|^ 
is  carefully  fostered  by  his.  employers,  who  mmomij  reaeeaent 
game  to  be  ever^  manV  frroferU^y  ^fraimicatty  ptesarVed  finr  the 
benefll^  of  a  few,  andlbeiefoie  that  it  b  at  least  ^tfy'tf  net  jww»»^ 
rims  to  attack  it;  whereas  certainly  iaeman  canlwve  tfaeaUghteat 
equitable  daim  to  it  except  by  pusehasa^  nbe  has  bad  «o  abase 
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the  peace,  murders,  and  homicideRt  the  nataral  resuk  of  the 
continual  contests  which  are  kept  ^ive  in  a  parish,  between  differ- 
mt  fottioBM  of  ks  araaed  populatisn.  The  r^kr  amijr,  as  k  maj 
be  odled,  of  GamcifceapcBi  and  their  assistants  ^ e  assailed  in  thor 
nightly  bivouac  bj  the  irregular  tiraiUeun  of  the  bands  of  poachers; 
4U»d  the  Mvage  ipirit  and  consequences  of  »  war  of  posts  ave  per^ 
petasled  in  «veiy  viUi^  AH  iDOial  ideas  of  right  and  wioiy 
are  confounded  ;  aB  love  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  humanity  ai# 
fcanhhed  fiMn  the  breasts  of  the  conTe^diiy  parties;  and  CYenXhe 
dhrMiag  of  «  neigfabour's  blood  is  conaioered  natter  of  triunogih 
among  their  sevend  advocates. — As  the  poet  states  of  a  profligate 


He  pnised  the  poacher,  precious  chUd  of  fun, 
.MHio  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring  gon."  CkAmk. 

That  ibm  eoMlhion  of  tha^i  flbaald  uMaately  prcpaie  the 
flrfndr  «f  tiw  losper  dawes  fisr  every  cxkne  to  which  lae  dteua^ 
MDRoes  of  tiwir  sMien  can^  tempt  tiMOi  is  not  stwprisidg— nor  th«t 
'Che -caleBdMr  which  recenis  the  mest  atrocbiis  enormities  should 
tbeiaiaiwith  the  nanes  of  those,  irim,  upon  firsi  starting  m  ibe 
'cmpmt  4ffomMt%y  mmU  fme  riMrvnk  with  horror  ftwui  a  co^ 
'•enphsioB^f  the  icnMes  which  thqr  wane  afterwards  the  snost  £»r* 


The  MUt  of  nigMy  f^mlar, 

— ^  When  steals  the  vasrant  from  his  warm  retreat. 
To  rove  a  prowler,  and  oe  deemed  a  cheat,**—  . 

by  depriwpg  the  poor  man  df  the  oomokmss  imegriiy  «r  Us  €0»- 
4iict,  deorives  him  ef  more  than  iwlf  his  metises  te  ahstainfiKMi 
crime,  ne  acquires  the  feelings,  the  ten,  the  sospioioiis  of  the 
thief:— he  considetB  hfinself  as  m  a  state  of  warfiire  with  all  the 
honest  part  of  the  eommuaky,  and  as  justified  hy  his  new  system 
of  opunopB  and  associations  to  aitaok  them  and  their  praperty. 
FaStnghk  sm^cess  in  the  wood,  the  IMd,  and  the  forest,  he  reaorti 
to.  the  hen-Too^  or  the  sheep-icM.  He  beooosea  a  Moo  ooa- 
fessed  or  convicted:  and  with  ^bdiaga  and  habits  oonropted  aad 
perverted  by  the  process  just  described,  what  principle  of  restraiat 
can  any  longer  operate  to  prevent  him  from  the  most  ddipafaae 
ondertafcmg^-4rom  the  extremeo  harglary  and  mmidar  i  The 
whole  process  is  as  aimple  and  natmai  as  it  is  in  most  cases  inevit- 
ahle  ;  and  ^e  proprietor  of  game  may  treasUeto  tlimk  from  what 
a  !kt1e  ckiud,  apparently  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  ail  this 
atorm  of  vice,  misery,  and  ceftnption,  to  the  peer  themaeh^  and 
tp  their  innocent  wives  aad  childrmii  hat  evolved/*   P.  18« 

Ater  more  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to 
#ifgaet  a  reiiiedy  for  the  great  evils  iie  has  deacribed,  pre&cii^ 
it  with  a  fcr^r  'aitmuiarj  x>f  tbe  cause,  from  which  these  e]vab 


proaeed. 
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proceed.  What  he  proposes  as  an  amelioratioii  q£  the  game 
laws  is  expressed  as  follows 

**  My  proposed  alterations  then,  in  the  present  Game  Laws, 
amount  on  the  whole  to  the  following  enactments: 
**  I.  That  game  may  be  legally  exposed  to  sale. 

2.  That  owners  and  occupiers  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  acres 
of  land  may,  under  certain  restrictionsy  take  and  kill  game  upon 
their  mn  occupations, 

3.  That  qualified  persons  shall  not  sport  u^n  preserved  and 
'enclosed  ground  (afler  notice  to  abstain),  under  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds. 

I  trust  they  will  be  candidly  and  impartially  considered.  I  havet 
undoubtedly,  exhibited  a  moral  evil  of  great  maffnkude,  which 
every  good  man  must  wish  to  see  remedied ;  and  of  which  the  le* 
gislature  of  a  free  and  enlightened  country  ought  to  be  deeply 
'ashamed.   I  have  taken  some  pains  to  show  that  the  prcqposed*  re- 
medies would  go  far  to  extenuate  at  least  if  not  entirely  to  remove 
the  complaint.    If  the  argument  be  at  all  supported  -by  ikir  rea- 
s<>ning,  all  I  presume  to  ask  is  that  it  shall  be  met  in  the  same  man- 
ner, fmd  that  the  just  conclusion,  whatever  it  be,  ma^  be  Jionettljr 
-acted  upon.    Above  all,  I  deprecate  the  evasion  of  it  bv  the  hAck- 
nied  pretence  of  a  dread  of  innovation;  an  argument  whicli»  wbm 
applied  to  a  moral  etnly  prened  or  admitted^  appears  the  most  de* 
grading  and  disgraceful  by  which  a  great  ana  wise  nation  can  be 
influenced^   For  to  what  does  it»  in  fact,  amount,  but  to  a  fear  of 
impraoemhnt  s  to  a  dereliction  of  moral  dutpr;  to  an  admission  of 
apathy  and  idleness,  where  zeal  and  exertion  are  imperatively  re- 
•quiaite ;  to  a  confession  6f  incapacity  for  those  very,  purposes  for 
1  which  systems  of  polity  were  instituted,  and  ffovemments  invested 
•with  power  I  And  to  what  does  it  inevitably  lead,  but  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  very  mischief  it  pretends  to  dread  I  The  ultimate, 
.and  not  dbtant,  result  of  all  permission  of  moral  evil  is  the  destruc- 
,tton  of  civil  society :  whereas  it  is  to  the  last  degree  idle  to  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  checked  by  renpyating  laws,  without  leading  an 
enlightened  and  considerate  people  to  destroy  the  acknowledged 
fcundations  of  their  own  happiness .  and  tranquillity.   The  conclu- 
.aion  of  tlie  French  revolution,  among  its  other  benefits,  has,  I 
trust,  brought  to  a  close  the  abuse  of  Uiis  contemptible  argument. 

You  will  perceive  that  the  provisions  I  have  ventured  to  recom- 
-mend  do  not  involve  any  radical  abolition  or  change  of  the  Game 
l4aws,  and  that  they  have  especially  avoided  the  plausible  expedient 
which  I  have  frequently  heard  reconunended,  of  ifiaking  Game  tlie 
mUqlHte  property  of  the  owner  of  the  toil  on  xiohich  it  is  Joundf  and 
placingJt  unier  the  same  protection  as  all  other  property :  a  scheme 
prohibited  by  the  very  nature  of  the  animal,  and  which  would  pro- 
'2ii(pously  enhance  the  severity  of  the  present  laws.    It  would  .give 
the  proprietor  of  every  little  spot  of  ground  the  power,  of  indicting. 
JbiT' d  iaroenjf  a  neighbdur  who  had  pui*sucd  a  partridge  or  hare 
,  across 
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MNMi  Us  h^oe  and  killed  it  i  and  would  establisli  in  ev^erjr  parlih 
lif  {be  iiSmsm^  a  set  of  ^tty  persecutors,  from  whom  nO  nian  wlio  ' 
ctfrrfed  a  guii'ootM  be  for  an  mstant  free,  unless  he  were  the  lord  ' 
and'owne^  of  kU  the  country  m  his  neighbourh^.   On  the  cott-* ' 
tMyf  'l  think  thiit  the  plan  I  have  traced  out  is  a  donsiderable  re^ 
Uiuttkm  of  the  serefrity  of  the  present  lawa^  white  at  the  stane  time  ' 
it  -riKHDkei  to  proiklote  it  gteat  increase  in  'the  breed  of  ^  game,  pro*- ' 
Tides  mitch^more'tertunly  for  its  preservation^  and  without  mats' 
rip%.GuAaUiiig  th^  atnuastnBnts  and  flidvantages  enjoyed  by  Uio- 
wj^oftBsofin  at  pr^seni  privil^ged^  extends  them  to  a  wide  circle  o^. 
oth^rsi  whp  in  the  present  state  of  society  (it  would  be  mere  at-' 
tachjBent  tp  old  and  obsolete  prejudice  to  deny  it)  are  equaHy 
eoitUled  bj  their  station  and  property  to  enjoy  thenu^' 

The  pamphlet  concludes  vrith  an  appeal  to  every  friead 
good  ord6r  arid  sound  inorals  to  unite  in  petitioifhig  the  hegklk"  * 
tifre  fojf  an  alteration  in  the  gamii  latvM,  so  as  to  render  thetn  ' 
ciiy sielit  KMi  ibe  peace,  morality^  And  gbod  ord^r  of  tbdr ' 
neighboarboods.   And  an  Appendix  follows,  coiftaiilii^  a  sketch  * 
of  &6  t^i'dpo^  petitibui  atid  of  an  act  of  pailhnient  for  Carry- 
iil^  tb^  olbjetts  of  tte' pamphlet  into  execution.'    We  must  agakf ' 
r^esLt  in  cotocluision,  thilt  We  earnestly  hope  due  attention  will 
bil  paiA  fo  the  many  and  cogent  arguments  which  the  pamphlet  [ 
cootains,  ftn-'the  revision  of  a  code  of  laws,  enacted  under  very ' 
difiereot  circumstances  than  those  Which  now  exi^t  on  these  sub*'' 
jects^  now  that  the  promise  of  permanent  repote  aflfords  leisure  fot  ] 
tke'  rension  of  statute  relating  itobdr'intbrtial  polity.  Hie  enl  it ' 
deprecates  has  encreased,  and  is  encreasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nUied ;  and  from  the  number  of  idle  hands  Arown  out  of  employ- 
nMnt^  in  consetfuefac^  of  the  peace^  by  the  disbandinff  of  many 
iegiiMiits»alid  the  paying  off  of  many  ships,  &c.  8ic.  who  are  now 
Mattered  all  over  JCngland,  seeking  subsistence,  but  in  too  many 
in^nceii  utiMble  to      it,  a  present  remedy  is  the  more  loudly  and 
urgently  called  for.   We  trust,  therefore,  that  amongst  the  many ' 
very  important  subjects  of  domestic  l^slatiou  which  require  the 
apc^Mly  attetitton  Of  parliament,  the  Game  Laws  will  be  brought 
y^4M  rotation  before  it,  as  a  subject  in  common  with  many 
others.  Just  adverted  to,  deeply  involvmg  the  permanent  interests  * 
of  ilie  cduntiy. 


Art.  Vn.    Tie  Chronicles  of  Scotland  by  David  Lindsay  qf 
'  PitKottiep  publUhed  from  several  old  ManuKripU,   8  vols. 
Sv6«  pp.  638.  iL  Is.  Edinburgh^  Constable ;  Longman  and 

In  the  genuine  and  authentic  Chronicles  of  ancient  days  there 
a  much  amuseknent  to  be  derived  from  their  quaiQtuess,  if  there 
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is  DO  iiuitnictioD  U>  bf?  dnam  from  their  I^is^oiy.   Tbfe  to]u^i<iu  . 
beCpffe  «^  coDlmo  much  cmioiu  aad  inter^ting  inatfer,  aiul'C^  , 
Hoi  fail  in  parts  to  engige  tli^  atjtentioQ  of  the  reader*  Mr*. 
Dalyell  who,  1^  iM^dertakcjii  tlip  labour  of  editiag  tlie^i^  a^em^  to 
think  that  tt  is  wt  saUs&^ctorily  ^teiblisbed  who  ia  their  Mil 
author.    He  &up(NMes  that  we  certainhr  owe  this  work  to  difS 
sHecesaive  bbotira  of  lUffecent  ipdiffidnahi  who.  flounsbedat  difi* 
fepent  intervals.   W.e  much  wish  that  Mr.  Dalyell  bad  fgmm  Vm 
l^sons  for  this  opinion;  for  ffoat  the  internal  evidence  we  * 
should  certahily  have  su{qposed>  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  oqe 
writer^  and  he  a  liiidsay :  for  the  Lindsajs  are  heroes  wherever 
they  appear.    As  no  reason  therefore  is  given  to  the  oontraiy^ 
we  are  willifig  tp  attrijbute  t(^  RoM'.t  lindsaar-.  qC  PitiQpttie  ail 
the  merit  o((  the  work*   In  tb^  prefatory  ootioe  ^i^  t^.  l^t 
tnipscripto  he  ba^s  claiqMd  it,.aiid.tiU  his  d|iims  be  proved  to  be  - 
UBfowided^  we  are  willing  to  allow^  ttieni.  The  "^riPTWrifrt  by. 
otfier.  hai^da  is  certainly  very;  meagre. 

XbjB  first  ciricumstance  that  ipu^  sti^ke  the  ramies  is.tipe  ea* 
U^pffdiwy  tuage  of  cert«n>  Eni^isb  worcUj  to  wUcb  cuatom  has 
aligned  a.  very  different  meaning*   In  p.  1$^,  wi»  ane  tfl^drthat  . 
the  p^qfihj^i^ificd  tbp:  captain,  of  the  bous^,  ^igi»ifyifig  tbal  lhey 
bangied  hin|>.  or  put  him  to  dcraith..  Again  James.  Uf.  ^af  ad«  • 
vistd  to  make  mie  of  this  ^^foresaM^'i/s/^ca/ion  against  qertaitti. 
evil.counsellpra  whom      hfid  committed  to  th^.  castle,  of  E^ipr 
bilfgh.    ^'^e  .know.  nj(^  hoi^  ^u*  tliU  usage,  of  dpe  ^ord,  wiUi  fc^  ' 
relisH^  by  som§*  of  oiir  puritanical  bretjhreQ.  - 
.  We  bs|y^,tbe  wd  cqntinMid,  fflgi>ifyiDg  tp,  defen  tlie  eoadHsioit 
of^  but  ifot  in^piyifig  that  the  action  |proceeds  witbput  i^Miterciiptiflg*. ' 

Xhe  FTjOveist  hearing  diis,  desu-^ed  my  Lprd  Bisbpp  UhWu . 
tinew  the  mi|tt«r  till  the  mprae.'' 

The  Cambriflge  fora^ilafiy  NoS:CondMMmms.bf|i|€  d4spi|ia<^ 
tipn^^''  M^as  probably  - introduced  at  a  tiiM  when  Uie.  Sf^iah:* 
lisec)  continue  intjie  s^inie  sense^ 

In  p,  ^  we  bave  tbp  proposit^H  is  generally  spdl^ 

he,  signifying  contrary  to.**  So  a^n  p.  285,  the  coQseiil; 
of  b^  Lords,  i,  e.  in  opposition  to  their,  wishes. 

In  the  following'  passage  we  have  the  ivord  pno/icfi  iu.  ijio 

sense  of  tlie  French  malaise,  trouble,  affliction. 
• ' 

This  meane  tyme  the  l^ipg.  of  Scotland  oversaw  no^  to 
dew  reverence  to  th^  queine  with  the  rest  of  hir  dames,  apct  in 
speciall  to  Magdalene,  the  kingjs  dochter,  oaho  was  nrdmg  in  a^e 
cnartott,  becaiia  shoe  was  seiklie,  and  misfit  not  ryd  vponn  hors. 
Yitt  notwithstanding  all  hir  seiknes  mi  malice,  fira  tjmie  shoe^ 
si^w.  the  kin^  of  Scotland^  and  spak  with  Mm,  shoe  bpoime  aoi 
enamoured  with  him,  and  loved,  him  so  weill|  tlm(  fb^^e  ifo)d  bayo 
man  alive  to  liir  husband.^'  P.  367. 

This 
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^i»dbei  Ml  look  niutli'Kke'Ottr  Eof^isli  nulke.;  in.  6tW 
.f»bo6s  however  tme  the  word  ia  ite-cotninoiier  rnage^  u 
•  In  two  pMsi^es  we  have  the  obsolete  lerni  Ung,  to  throw  or 
ctst  down.  He  had  yet  the  same  wioid  to  ^Ang  him  Utat 
dnng  hb  father."'  From  this  obsolete  present  was  clearly  de^ 
rived  tbroi^  its  past  participle  our  term  (ftfifg,  ^ 
.  Oyr  0Fayer  leaidara  aiay  peibape  |)e.aniiiaed  by  bei«^  Mnfonpcd 
<liat  aQacmg  the  persoiwd  aiecks  of  tb<9  £arl  o£  Ijmxs,  j9  merii 
tioned  that  he  Veiil,  v«iria  stDstcbt  up  in.  his  p^ftwe;'*.  by 
which  it  is  only  m^nt  that  he  walked  very  bold  and  upright. 

There  are  some  few  instances  of  ignorance  rc»peedttg  English 
afikirs  which  we  should  much  wonder  at>  did  nve  hot  eotisidiBr 
bow  interrupted  an  iotercourse  existed  in  those  times  bttwe^ii 
the  rival  kingdoms*  We  are  presented  in  one  place  wiA  a  long 
history  of  thet  exclusion  of  Sd ward  Cropkback^  a  son  of  Henrj^ 
Uldi  from  the  crowu  on  account  of  his  mishapeo  form^  and  other 
bodily  infirscMtiesi  and  in  anoUier  place  we  are  ioformedj  that 
£dmid  th&  Vlth^  was  shot. 

Our  laadars*  wiU  be  much  pkaied  with  tha  relaiioo  of  Uv^ 
deatk^  of  Bishop  Gbnemi.  . 

In  this  meane  tyme  fell  fine  horrible  cace  te  John  Cameron 
tiischbp  of  GlasKoWy  principall  rueller  of  iJie  prince^  iind  his  rueU 
laris ;  and  to  ajOL  mischeiffe  and  innocent  slauchtt r»  d6ne  m  thi^ 
troublous  ^fmes^  ane  marvellous  example  to  aU  morti^l  mail,  to 
witlidrare  t|»am(Melflis  from  all  vicked  counsalfp  abuse,  and  vickedl 
tyraoaie.  Far  be  caused  thame  to  exerce  oppressioune  vpocfn  th4 
MtaM^  aa  he  had -done  himseliF  vpoua  the  poore  CeAnends  ^of  Glas^ 
IgMTi^  sua  that  ouhm  the  power  ^vyne  of  God  had  permltt^  iiun 
tg^  scourge  and^anreruoo  the  people  on  this  wa^es,  for  ane  certain 
npace^  he  thought  to  put  ane  end  to  his.  tyrannie.  At  fast,  vpouot 
jLvSlV  exio^  i|iSlen.he  aras  lying  sleiping  in  his  bc^d,  thai)r  cam  o4 
tbundecring  voyce  out  of  heavin,  crying  and  summonding  him  to 

extreame  iudgment  of  God,  q,ubair  he  sould  give  an  account 
^f  a)l  hic^crueU  ounces,  hot  ony.iardder  de%.  Throw  this  ha 
^a^eaed  out  of  his  sleip^  and  tuik  ereat  fear  of  this  npviltie..  Bott 
^t  he  believed  it  to  be  nothjbg  bot  ane  verie  dreame,  and  no 
fjKW  vaimeing,  for  the  amendemeht  of  h^  vicked  lyfe;  yitt  he 
called  for  his  chamber  boy,  and  caused  him  to  light  candles,  and 
to  rematne  ane  whyll  bes^U  him,  till  he  had  recovered  the  fear  and 
4reaiclour  that  he  had  takm  in  his  sleip.  .  Be  he  had  weill  takio  an^ 
book  and  xed  aoc;  little  qpace  thairupoun,  *  the  samjs  voyce  and 
wordis  war  heard  with  no  lese.  fear  aad  dreadour  than  befoir^ 
^qio^ilk  maid  thame  affrayed  that  war  tboxA  him  for  the  present  i 
m  that  nou  of  thame.  had  aoe  word  to  speak  to  another ;  thinkand 
noiese  than  suddene  mischeife  to  befall  tbam  all.  And. frae  .hand 
the  $amc  voj^co  and  wordis  war  morre  v^umlie.  bard  cry.  nor  b^ 
fiur.    The  bischop  renderit  the  spirit  hwtilie  at  the  pleatour  of 
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Qoci»  anid  soheir  out  hii  tongue  most  vyldUeim  be  h$i.  HAe 
hanged  vpouu  ane  sallous.  Ane  terrible  «gh^  tOiaUiBiivtheraiii 
aQd^reaK>uria  of  the  poore.  Bot  idase  the  vioked  a^adof  m^i^ 
l^U^n  with  all  /conceiyed  malice,  dreadis  uevir  the  terrible  judg-, 
m^t  of  God,  npr  the  good  and  godlie  men  ceass  nevir  to  imbrac^ 
his  good  and  godlie  merceis.   But  to  our  hinpry/^    P.  69. 

'  The  dealb  of  Janie»  the  IM.  is  here  giveu  at  a  much  greater 
tength  than  by  other  historians.  As  the  account  is  eurkwu  mt 
tfmll  extract  it  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers.  ' 

I.     Bpt  at  the  hut  ihfi  thieves  of  Annerdaill  cam  in,  sd^outfmg 
4ud  <frying»  and  fejard  tl^  king  8o«  that  he  tuik  purpose  and  raid 
||ia  .w^»!  and  thought  to  have  win  the  toun  of  Stiriing :  bot  he  sour^ 
XJB^  his  hors  at  the  flight  speid.   Cuming  throw  the  toun  of  Ban* 
npckjl>unie>  ane  voman  perceaved  aneman  cumlng  fast  vpouii  hors^ 
shoe'  being  carneing  in  watter,  cam  fast  away^  and  left  the  pig 
belling  her  ;  so  the  kingis  hors  la^  the  burn  and  shk  of  flriewilK 
quhairfra  the  voman  cam.   The  lung  being  evil!  sitckiy  M\  aff  h» 
hors.  befoir  the  mylne  doore  of  Bannockbumei  and  so  was  bmiset 
wUhtheMl,  being  heovfift  fci  armQuf^  that  he  Ml  in  ane.  ddftd* 
lie  sowne :   And  the  miller  and  his  vavff  haile^  hka  into  thia 
mjio.ey  and  not  knowing,  quhat  he  was,  aest  him  vp  in  ane.niiik^ 
^nd  covered  him  with  ane  cloath  ;  quhill  at  the  last  the  kingis  hoas^ 
iknawing  that  he  was,  fled,  debaitted  thameselflb  manfiSliey  and 
Rawing  that  thev  war  Sordereris  and  theivis  that  delt  with  thanie^ 
ihairfoir  they  had  the'  moir  courase  to  defend  thams'elffis.  Nevir- 
theles  ihey  retcired  andfledlnsuid  ordour  ouhill  thev  came  to  thi 
Norwood)  and  tbair  debaitted  lon^  tyme  till  the  nigXit  came,  and 
)led  away  als  quyetlie  as  they  mighty  and  pairt  pist  to  Stirling. 
'Bot  tbair  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  followed  thame  terrie  schann 
)ie,  so  that  tbair  was  many  takin^  hurt,  and  slaine'  of  ihame.  And 
Ife  the  kingis  enemies  war  reteiring  back^  the  kmg  hrmselff  over^ 
came  lying  ip  die  mylne,  and  cryed,  if  thsirr  was  an^  priest  to 
mak  his  confessioun.   The  miller  and  hiswayff  heiring  flrir  wordik 
wquyr^d  of  him  quhat  man  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name.  He 
ilappened  to  say,  vnhappilie,  «*  This  dav  at  mome  I  was  roxit 
king.'*    Than  the  miileris  wayff  eloped  hir  handis,  and, ran  nirtb 
«Dd  cryed  fpr  ane  preist.   In  this  meane  tjrme  ane  preist  was  cum* 
i^g  by ;  sum  savs  he  was  my  lord  Grayed  servand ;  quho  answelred 
land  said,  "  heir  am  I  ane  preist,  quhair  is  the  king      Then  the 
thilleris  wayff  tuik  the  priest  by  the  hand,  iandledlilm  mat  tba 
mj\he  doore,  and  how  soone  the  said  preist  saw  the  king,  he  knet^ 
hiih  incontinent,  and  kneilled  doun  on  his  knies,  and  speired  ai 
the  kind's  grace  If  he  might  live  if  he  had  guid  leichment :  be  an^ 
aweired  him  he  trowed  he  might,  bot  he  wold  have  had  a  prevt  to 
tak  his  adwyce,  and  to  give  him  his  sacrament*  The  priest  ax^ 
awelred,  thfltt'  saJM  doe  hB&tilie,-*and  pulled  out  ane  whinger^  and 
^trak  him  four  or  fyve  times  evin  to  the  heart,  and  syne  gatt  him 
on  Jils  bagk  aad  had  him  away.  Bot  no  voan  Janew  qnbat  he  dfil 
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'mUtk  him,  nor  qubair  he  buried  him.   Nor  no  tryall  of  the  l^g 

*  wa8«oCien«iie  moneth  Ihairefter.  •  KoUrithfttaoding^  '^.'baltelUs 
^w«r  cUflBemed,  as  I  liave  scbowin  befoir^  the  kingk  battril  flevi  to 
Stirling  that  night,  and  the  olher  partie  to  thair  tentif :  and  on  the 
mome  cam  to  LioJithgow*. .  I  cannot  hear  of  any  man  of  reputa- 
tioun  that  was  8l|Mn€tat(thig  .t3rme»  bot  than:  was  many  ei^*!^,  lordip, 
and  barronnes,  that  war  takin  and  ransomed.   Tnis  battell  was 

'  strickin  in  the  moneth  of  Junij  the  aucht  day,  in  the  yeir  of  Gofl 
'llfSSyeniss. 

''  This  may  be  ane  example  to  all  kingis  that  cnmes  heirefter,  not 
'  to  Ml  from  God,  and  to  grand  thamseMBs  ▼poun  the  vaine  say« 

mgis  and  iffuslones  of  detlMis  and  sbrcereris,  as  this  feible  k!n|»  dtd» 
•qtdiilk  pbt  him'  In  -sospllioun  of  his  nobUitie,  and  to  muvther  and 

^xyll  hn  awin  utive  brother.  Fbr,  if  he  had  vsed  Uie  cowafl  #t 
'  hia  wyse  Jordis.and  barrfones,  he  had  not  cum  to  stek  disparatioiniy 
.Bor8iispilioBe»  quhilk  he  was  moved  ep  Uric  be  ?aioe  and  vickol 
.  pertonast  quhilk  brought  him  to  ane  mischeivous  end.  ThairfeSr 
,  we  pray  all  godlie  kingis  to  tak  example  by  him,  and  to  fear  Go4» 
,  and  to  vse  wys^  and  godlie  cpunsali,  having  respect  to  thair  h^ 

calling,  and  to  doe  justice  to  all  men.^'   P.  220. 

In  ^  baginiiiilg  of.  this  passage  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
• tlak  of  fiie  will/'  which  is  whoUy  unintelligiblej  ought  to  be 

•  writteoi.  slak  ofer  ye  well,  which  is  the  sense  that  b  wanted. 
.  With  the  banquet  andgrads  of  Bishop  Forman^  who  went  to 

Rojtae  to  confer  with  the  Pope^  our  readers  cannot  £ul  of  being 
entertained. 

^  Then  tins  biscbope  maid  ane  banquett  to  the  Pope  and  all 
his  caiPttaialUs,  in  on  of  the  Popes  awin  palaces,  and  when^ihey  war 
all  sett  according  to  thair  custome,  that  he  who  ouglit  the  boas 
.^tiieemeahmddsd^  the  grace;andhe  was  not  ane  mde  schol* 
ler,  nor  had  not  guid  Latine,  bot  begane  rudlie  in  the  Scottiie 
.  Aschioup,  spring  Banedicite,  beleivand  that  ^hev  sehoukl  have 
:  said  Dopninfis,  bot  ^ley  answeired,  Deus  in  the  luUane  faschiode, 
.  quhilk  pat  the  bischope  by  his  intendment  that  he  wist  not  weill 
\  now  to  proceid  Ibrclward,  hot  happened,  in  guid  Scottis  in  this 
'  manner,  sayand  auhilk  theyvnderstuid  not,    The  dtvill  I  give  yow 
\  all  false  cardinallis  'to,  m  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctis 
Amen.''   Then  all  the  bischope'fi  m^n  leugh,  and  all  the  cArdlnallia 
tbamseiiSs  ;  and  the  Pope  tnquyred  (luhaxrat  they  leugh,  and  the 
bischop  schew  that  he  was  not  ane  guid  clark,  and  that  his  cardi- 
niAis  had  put  htm  by  his  text  and  intendment,  thairfoir  he  gave 
<  thame  idl  to  the  devill  in  guid  l^cottis,  quhairat  the  Pope  himsdff 
leugh  v^Rieeamestiie.''  R2S4k 

'  '  We  could  give  mady  more  extracts  from  these  curious  and 
^thf^ing  ^olumes^  from  irhich  our  readers  woaid  i  ecoive  much 
'  juinusem^nt.  But  the'  specimens  already  presented  to  them 
sttfBcitetly  intimate  the  nature  of  the  entertamnient  and  inform- 
'ation  ithich'the  wofk  cbntatiite :  vrt  therefore  relbr  Aem  to  it  for 
'ittfther  gratification.  . 

Abt« 
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9$  Hannah  Honf^  Etm^  on  tU  ChbP^er    S^  Paul. 


Abt.  VIIL  Jn  E$9ay  on  the  Character  and  PHudknt 
Writings  qf  St.  Paid,  By  Hamah  Mart.  lUird  EditSoi^. 
STob.   Cadell  aud  Davies.  1815. 

Upon  a  work,  diat  in  the  course  of  twelve  mciiitbs  lias  reached 
a  third  edition,  the  public  opinion  is  already  formed,  its  beauties 
are  already  acknowledged,  and  its  errors  are  already  propagated, 
fitting  down  to  the  examination  of  it  under  the  impression,  that 
\t  is  the  i^puipali/fiarium,  and  probably  uUimum  of  a  writer,  who 
for  almost  half  a  century,  has  amused,  or  instructed  us^  with 
dramaa,  or  tracts,  with  novels,  or  strictures,  it  would  have  been 
(  grating  to  us  to  have  passed  upon  it  any  veiy  severe  repre- 
liension.  We  coi^nitulsAe  ourselves  however,  notwidistand« 
ing  some  surmises  to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  not  oeoeasaiy* 
Yet,  v^hen  first  tm  Essay  on  the  life  and  Writings  «»f  St.  Fanij 
by  a  lady,  who  has  written  so  variotisly  and  so  much,  was  adver- 
tised, we  feared  that  it  woul9  be  so  defective  in  execution,  or  sa 
erroneous  in  judgement,  as  to  render  praise  impossible.  The 
wfitings  of  ifcis^great  apostle,  imfeed,  afeid  a  subfcd  sointri* 
<mte,  so  frequently  discussed>  viewed  in- such  diffeient  i^ta  by 
men  of  Ae  deepest  learniifg  and  moitt  undoubted  piety,  that  we 
nvere  fearful  lest  -Mrs.  More  should  have  overmteid  tier  poweiS;! 
and  totally  failed  in  her  arduouaaltempt.  Our  amboress,  how- 
fever,  has  so  adroitly  avoided  the  difficulties  of  her  subject,  and 
ao  i^ell  adapted  her  ^observations  (o  Christians  in- gen^^  that 
#very  reader  mi^^  peruse  the  larger  part  of  her  Essay  ,  with  salM- 
CKllion  and  even  with  instruction. 

The  mode,  indeed,  which  Mi«.  fi.  More  has  adoptod*  tnigitt 
'  batw  extended  both  the  volumes  and  their  €ontenta  tt»«ny  mgaH 

•  fnde  or  number.  For  we  have  several  clia]|)ters  on  ^itinn  m« 
ligiotis  dqties,  where  St  Paul,  indeed,  fomisbes  the  text,  bnt 
the  observatifnis  assume  the  form  of  a  sermon.  Many  discourses 
'of  different  divines  plight  be  produced  in  which  St.  Paul  is 

bi^fight  forward  quite  iss  prominently  as  in  chapters  14  and  19 
'0t  vol.  2d.— chapters  excellent,  indeed,  in  themselves,  but 
\  which  belong  quite  as  much  to  a  Life  of  St.  John,  or  of  St. 
.Peter,  as  of  St  Paul.    But,  perfiapf^  Mrs.  More  designed^ 
adoptfsd  this  mode  of  conveying  tp  her  readers  that  instruction, 
* .  whif^h  coul^  not  have  been  ao  well  introduced  to,  gei^eval  notice^ 
in  any  other  shape.   And  to  executj;  thi»  plan  iii^re.  iQoasplete^yj 
all  attempts  at  a  cbfofiological  acpount  of  the  i^postle's  hfi^  anq 
'writings  are  omitted.   We  think  this  a  very  sfrikin^  defeat  in  « 
book  which  professedly  treats  upon,  the  l^ie  and  Writings  of  St« 
Paul.  For  a  due  acquaintance  w)th  the^i||»e8  when  Miese  Epi^fles 
*yrpre  written^  materiaOy  condnces  to  §  ngb(  u^efltaiqding.  of 

*  *      . ..i//\'m 
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H^miuJk  Mote*i  E$a{y  on  4ki  CluiracUr  vfSt.  H^. ;  «7 

^ittr  conleiilii*  At  ^ey  we  cortekily  ike  ttOtt  difficiiit  part  of 
WcrifW^  mi  notwithsu^ng  idl  the  kbonn  of  Mn.  iHmtp 
80  coDtinoe  to  he,  we  Aottld  mvaii  oivselves  of  eveiy  mmbB 
which  can  tend  toward  their  elucidation. 

But  in  thuk  expressing  ourselv^^  ^Ve  scared j  Inow  whether 
y/e  do>  or  do  n^A  differ  from  our  authoress.  For  in  one  passage 
ilie  nyu. 

By  Ihe-atigiistsinplidtor  and  incflhttrovertible  reMBfaig«f  lUa 
Epistle  to  the  Romams  aaa  by  tht  suparnatqral  bower  w&ch  ao- 
ooapttiied  it>  he  breu^^  down  ^the  arr^igaace  oi  hiiaiiaD  Ability 
from  iu  leftist  hdgfats.*'        .  '  i 

mcaooo  we  are  inrormea^ 

^  He  ia  often  abrupt,  and  10016^10108  obaenfo:  his  NaiooinK, 
though  generally  clear,  is,  as  the  best  critics  alloir»  someUtea 
involved,  perhana  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  transitiqns,  the 
rapidity  of  hia  iaea^  th^  sensibility  of  his  soul«"  . 

This  iib  indeed^  truly  the  cai^^'and  thsft  he  hsis  been  mib* 
mdentood  l>eyoiid  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Tesitainertt, 
must  betttifiiAmousIy  allowed.  We^  therefore,  are  Mill  persuaded, 
tionrithstanfdnig  what  Mm.  Moremay  ti^  m  her  Preface  to  the 
contmy,  that  the  aftehtfOII  off  Ordinary  ChriMianSi  should  he 
Arawn  by  their  spirituri  fieachen  to  the  Gocfiels,  rather  dian  to 
the  obscnre  and  difficult  portions  of  these  Epistlea. 

We^srohder,  iaideed^  that  Mm.  More  has  omitted  fo  draw  the 
aftention  tb^  reader  to  the  gi^  end>  which  the  aposUe  aims 
ntj  m  those  4t  his  Epistles^  which  are  lUost  the  subject  of  coo- 
t»t>^^iersy*  The  cowmivimation  of  Ihe  Mosaic  Covenant,  and  its 
eon^nent  abolidon>  wev^  Ihcti  moAt  rehxlantly  recisi^  hy 
many  Christiens  of  the  fir^t  four  ceeturies.  llnit  native  of 
Jtid^  should  he  rij^v  attached  to  the  righn  of  their  Ooee 
f^briotts  temple^  none  will  We  Surprised  at.  Bat  that  Chrisdain, 
dOO  years  aftek*  its  deHtnictioiv,  should  stiH  persevere  in  foHoinikg 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  w>  incotie^ftivaUe,  that  we  tanttdt  rsfhda 
frpok  giving  our  readers  the  following  {^roof  thereof,  Ghr)»oB« 
tomi,  wliibt  at  Antiocbj  found  it  necessary,  even  in.  his  tiowu 
to,  preach  ^ht  sermons  consoctitively  agaiqst  Mich  pmcticfs^ 
ana  this  coHr$oof  tecturea,  he  h^gina  in  the  followiiq;  «ieno«iV^ 

.  Agah^  .the  Jews,  in^he^  a^d  most  f^cted  of  all  men,  afo 
'  jtt^q^arfp^  to  faft,  and  again  it  b  neceaivy  to ,  gviard  the  docl^  of 
Chrutt. '  For  'ik  sbeph'erds,  wnllst  no  b^ast  disturbs  the  fo)d^ 
illitbl4h2  th^inbe!V(&  under  thjd  sh^/,  oak  or  fir,  pli^,  on  t&^r 
pipes,  permitting  their  sb^  to  litngeatplossureVhai  when  they 
»ve..A#Sfifi3w  to  fmam  4P.!(<tCaol^  t^.<t^oig^ 

themselvse 
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'  ^8    ifffiiiNiAliro^^^  Ckitrict&'qfbil  FauL 

AamiweB  mkh  oMbs  and  «toiiM»  Uidii,  ;atan<fllkig  MAM'libe^Milt» 
« jvitifai  loud  and  dMnel  shouts,  fivqueiUly  drive  away'tlM  iMlf»  ftoMe 
lie  oomeawHbiii  reach  Cjf  the  aliDgs;  Sowe,  &c.'* 

Hfs  ggea  on  to  declare  the  Jewls|i  fast;  wor9e  thap  drunkoDoem 
$l8clf.  TTo,  reoiove  therefore  this,  prejudice  froni  the  mip^of 
the  early  coovertHj  extraordinary  measiires  were  taken  ;^  a  con- 
nderation  of  which  we  recommend  to  the  advocates  of  Andno- 
(  HUM-  gmce«  The  Apottle  was  cottsdoiis  that  it  was,  in 

mt  Ieast>  the  design  of  Providebce;  in  hig  mtraeutous  c6itversidki, 
\  to  iend  him  as  a  minister  to  the  Gentiles;  and  th^fefore  fre- 
l|iiently  insists  on  that  fact^  particuku-ly  in  Phil:  iii.,  ^bcfre  lie 
expressly  deckres,  that  no  man  had  better  fpoufoA^Jov  bqpisting 
than  himself.   He  detaik  at  lenffth  the  quafilications  in  which 
.  ^e  Jem  j^Aded  iheinsAkes/  «tid  aVOwMly  reHnquii/lied  tiiem.as 
fi(  np  avail  under  the  Otospel  covcHant^  Whatever  fliey  migtit 
-havebeen  under  the  Mosaic.   Theti'be' as  often  contends  that 
|he  calling  of  the  tSeAtSles  was  the  great  mystery  ))ecu1iarly  in- 
.  IqisvM  lo  l»i|n,       Ropa.  xi.  ^6,  tf,  18>  Eih*  iii;        A*  due 
,  f  oiAsiderttion  /Qf  tnes^  pa9««^ofl  will  Sreatl^  ducidaite  jnuuiy  cfther- 
[tvm^  ohscnr^  arguments  of  thf  Appstfe.   Under  these  circum* 
I»4i)lMK:esit6p/iit  will  appearj  how^  ip2|utiou#  we  oiq;ht  to  be  in" 
^jippljiiig  St,  Paul's  expressions  to  modem  disppt^^  p^cept  ikcre 
,,^0|yd4  be.fqund  among  us  some,  whoiike  the  Galtitiansj  woAld 
pdd  circumcisipn  to  the  Christian  ffuth*  „  - 

}t  ia  hf  this  opposition  of.  ffdth.  to  ^orks^ .  and  to .  .the  'law, 
^|bl(t  fo  mfiny  )i«ve  been  induced  tif .  argue,  as .  it.  men  were  ksa 
.  pblige/d.  by  the  moral  lawj  ajter  becoming  Chiistians,  tlies  diey 
^  i^efp  j>^/pre.  Mrs.  More  l|Bf  therefore  juc^ed.vell.in^eppro- 
,priating  ope.  of  her  ^  f^hi^jiterB  te  the  iHibject  of  Faiths  esd 
/eiptber.to  th|t  of  IfforaUly*  JPi|t  op  subjecU  so  hMt  widi  dif* 
^ficultiest  she  should  beve:b|oeiliiiore  didectic end  lesitf  dechinie* 
/pay.   |pr  bcMvverer  ffdtb  taken  in  the  copapi^ehensive  aedae, 

*  usually  a^PPted  by  St  Paul,  cannot  be  {90  highly  eulogised,  still 
«re  are  unfibje  to  give  our  assent  to  the  foUowipg  passage* 

f*  Tp  change  the  h'ean  of  a  s^ner  is  aliigh^r  exertion  of'pbeW 
'^!han  to  create  e'man,  of  even  a  worlds  Itk  the  latter  Qhd 
V  tnade  it*  out  of  nothiegy  so  there  was  nothing  te  resiA  the  epMt- 
"tien;  butm  thefermer,  he  has  to^enoetmter,  net  iMttltv,  bei  fe- 
pulsion;  not  an  ^uoohs^ctive  vacuity,  bu(  a  ^powerful  coqpter* 
.^ictlon":  iip^  to  ^eZfW  iii  .the '  fiivine  entfr^  yhicH  effik^  diia 
^%IRhtva^oidf'h  e  g^eat!^  ex^ri^iscf  of'faitb  lhan  to  b^eve  that  &e 
«'Bpiri't  of  Uod^*  moving  on  th^' face',  of  the  water^/ wi^'the*eS(4qit 

:^^u^yibjic^ 

•  In  Ailtf  li^t>MdiiliBg  -Mtth  l»     eV^i^etfeatHft^itf  >ii^ 
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•lie  *|rttrfer  'eftbit^Mn  crcAtifen ;  (Wiicli,  by  flid  wy/ks  'th^y 
-'hc^i  ifiHtte  to  OAMfidk>tbnce>  is  ttobseme :)  the  foutfidatfon  id  hid 
^  of  ^Kl&iK'doctKfifei/SMtcb  Augastine  fifst  intmduced  into  the 
'  iAiirch;^dGfthhtf*$t(le)^i48  retiiodelled  and  enforced.  iAgahi, 
"-ii/p.  95/^1;  i.^  it  iS  to^rtM,  (Hat  ^  motility  is  <]bt  the'^instm* 
'  ii^,*1mt  the  «ffeG(:V>f  tbtivetsidn    bat  in  p.  Srg^  'it  is  t&tight 

^'*l}othi&g  so  el^cfually'bars  bp  the  hearty'  and  even  the  under- 
'irtand&g.''iigain8t  the  reception  of  trath„  as  the^  practice  of  sin, 
'^"ir^ftiiy^Aari  Wiffnolds  Will/  toys  the  DiVine  Teacher' himsetf, 
^'fae  diaH  iikbto  of  th^  doctrihe/"  ' 

There  arcl'  indeed  .so^e  odier  iiliportant  erron>  which  itto- 
.  tooMs  our  ^uty,  at  ^is  time  ptiticiihd[y>  to  {k>iot  'Out»  'Nor 
.  can  vse>  from  motives'  of  jrebpect^  so  br  aaicrific&  tbat  duty  lo>lhe 
,  publici^aa  not  tcf  niaric^  with  stroi^  diwpprobalionj  th^  pandfcl 
mado  between  o<u!  Lord  mid  the  Apostle^  sn  chqp.  15,  toU  iL, 
nt  p.  14Sjnart}Cularly.  With  every  due  veneration  for  St*  I^aul^ 
''fiiV'lIie'^m^ilce  betttr^ai  his  Master  and  himself  wks  infinite. 

lintferW^nt ^he  severest'  trials  and  sufferings;  but  let  these 
^be  mctfoaed  'to  any  amount  we  choose,  can  they  even  then  be 
'^conipar^to  the  sufferings  of  the  .second  l^ersoo  of  the  God* 
'lioul,  laiviji^bis  state; of  glory>  and  suffering  all  the  afHictions 
of  onr  mortu  nature?  Are  incHgniUes*  offered  to  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus  to  be  compared  to  those  endured  by. .the  See  of  God? 
We  did  not  throk  it  possible  for  Mrs.  More  to  have  so  forgottea 
''iMMf.  to  which  weaHdMle. 

/  Itmfliji  the*  ju^temij^tiii  of  Heaven  bore  the  tene  kind  of  tead- 
]  jnenj  l^  th^.tnitb  ofthe  Gospel  in  the.  prison  at  Phili^pi^  as  it  had 
*  4ene  onl0)ie  M^unt  of  Calvaiy.  In  the  one  isetancey  *  Behold  the 
^veil     the  Temple  fas  rent  in  {wain,' and. the  earth  did  quake,  and 

afae  rocks  rent**  La  the  other,  '  Suddenly  tl^ere  was  it  great  earth- 
'^uake,  'th)l  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken,  the  doen'were 

opened,  the  chains  were  loosened,  the  captives  were  freed,  the 
'jailor  was  edimrtisd!^  'lAire  not  all  -these  ciircalxWtaiiiees,  tisken  to- 
.  getheil  a  deai'  8olvti(Mi  ef  St.:FauI'a  efcherwise  obsoune  deoiaraii^ 

Whatever  mlgUt  tien^n  of  <the  suff^Hngs  of  Christ,  to  them, 
'tiot  an'tfa^  sufferings  df  'iUlibe  'Apostles  could  make  the  smallest 
'  atotioo. For' they  Kk^'dtii^hes' were  not  ca|>able  'of  doi^ 
it:  was  tb^ir  ddty  to  do. ' .  But  had  Mrs.  'More  quoted 
-Ae  'wlidfe  ifsxt,  die  bbhi^uiit^  w6idd  have  di8a|>peared.    I  u)io 
'  koBt  i^dia  igf  tm  sMMn^s  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  ts 
behUdpfihi  A^mniW         in  my  JIM  for  hu  Bodis 
take,  yi&ek^  the  jC!Abrc^'C!oLi.^.  And  the' s^nse  is  simply 

8  tfaisi 
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so   HmauA-MmU  Emy  on  Hm  ChariKtet^SU  J^^nl. 

tiiiB  Now  I  refoioe  in  my  0uffiBriiig9»  00  that  joa^  m 
8tnicted>  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  I  am  veiy  ready,  to 
deigo  those  9ii£feniig8  which  are  Mnsjosed^Upon  me  tte  /Goe- 
pel  of  Christy  yet  to  come."  Such  is  Sohleiisiieifs  ipnq^hnne, 
mod  the  words  are  iDcapable  of  any  other  ^igm^caUon^  ^ffH^y 
Mrs,  M.  cooaplained  of  obscurity^  apd  why  .^ose  words,'  iii  0(y 
Jlesh,  are  omitted  in  her  quotation,  she  henfeff  must  explain.  ^ 

.There  is  indeed  another  text,  which  we  might  say  wasjq.like 
manner  misquoted,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  an  accidental  om^ 
t^ht,  produced  by  a  desire  of  rounding  the  period  well,  p.  da# 
'vol.  i.  "  God  believed  on  in  the  world  is  the  climax  of  this 
astonishing  progress,  but  in  the  original,  this  step  has  another 
above  it.  Received  up  into  Gloiyt  1  Tim.  iii.  l6. 

Returning,  however,  to  this  strange  parallel,  we  mast  db« 
garve,  that  the  praises  of  St  Paid  are  pushed  far  beyond  dl 
iKMmds,  not  only  throwing  all  the  other  sfiostkB  into  the  shade, 
lut  some  expressioiia  are  actually  reproaohftil  towards  them* 

As  he  had  not  been  a  follower  nor  an  aennaintance  of  Jesoa, 
be  had  never  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  or  a  place  ip  hif  lex* 
peCted  tempMl  kitagdom.  Had  this  been  the  case;,  mere  pride  Imd 
pertinacity  Sn  bo  strong  a  character,  might  have  led  hin^  to  adhittw 
to  the  falfing  causei  lest  by  desertiitt  it,  he  mi^t  be  accused  tf 
lipsqipointmeat  ia  hishope^  or  pusmnhuity  lA  mstetnper.'' 

•  Andiap.tf4. 

His  powerful  and  diversified  chamcfeer  of  mind  s^emi  to.het^ 
combined  the  separate  excellencies  of  all  the  other  sacred  imthonb 
The  loftiness  of  IsaiiA,  the  devotioh  of  David,  the  pbthoa  of 
Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekid,  the  didactic  gHivitytfMeboi^ 
the  elevated  morality  and  practical  good  sehse,  though  Muewhht 
more  highly  colour^,  of  8t.  Jamei^  the  svMime  cmic^oHa  and 
deep  vijm  of  St  John,  the  noble  etiergieaamd  buming  Md  tif  01. 
Peter." 

And  as  if  all  this  was  notenoagh>  he  ib  deacribod  aa  adcBig 
powers  of  his  own,  which  neither  Isiliah,  nor  Davids  IBsmkiml 
|ior  Moses,  nor  Jam^,  nor  John,  nor  PMpr  poesiM0d»  Yh 
this  absurd  exaggeration  as  it  may  appear,  is  much  less  indecent 
than  the  con»parison  of  the  apostle  with  our  Messed  -  Vord. 
$urely  more  measured  terms,- more  discriminatiiig  .ejyiyssio^y 
would  hav4  become  the  sober  years','*  and  matured  jw^pment  of 
,  Mrs.  More.  -  We  know  not  how  to  refrain  fix)m  e^preasu^  oiup 
*  ^fee^ings  on  language  which  does  not  fall  jhir  shoit  ^pt  igopag 
Christ,  and  believing  in  St  Paul.  Before  this  work  feiM^ie^.tOL 
a  tlurd  ediuon,  it  is  strange  that  none  of  hW  j^nier  jcleric^ 
hiejiSisj^  who  once  i^^i^ed  thpqiielveji  unyfy^^y 
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•ernce,  M  sot  bere  wuMoMf  hm^  the  ioittrapmCjr  of  nieh 
MMgiM.  YetsocoiDpleie  km  btrnt  tfieir  nfegpect^  n  lo  pemnt 
her  reprmiidg  a  groM  bot  unimpoitatft  ttiimke,  which  •  school* 
boy'9  knowledge  of  Greeks  might  have  leetifiMi.  See  p. 
vtA.h  where *ve  liave-— God  forbid,  reprcaented  m  the  fer^ 
words  of  the  ass^  and  he  obtnts  the  same  Ahntghtf  nime  fa  Ass 
cppoeUt  practice.  Now  the  .Greek  is  merely  (mA  ytmr^,  let  H 
not  be. '  To  this  neglect  of  their's,  may  we  dso  attribute  the 
ioftated  language  which  frequently,  occurs,  a^  in  p.  17 U  1* 
where  to  con<pier  human  prfyudiccif  is  represented  as  an  extreme 
^ort  to  omnipotence.  There  are  many  other  places  in  which 
Mrs.  More,  ior  the  indulgence  of  her  imacy,  appears  to  have 
Alien  into  errors,  which  we  have  noc  time  to  notice ;  ones 
indeed,  we  cannot  pass  over,  because  Dr.  Pneaitl^  often  took 
Che  same  line  of  aigmsent.  This  iafomidki  p.  l68,  vol.  2d. 

^  Jesus  in  the  early  part  of.  his  ninistty  was  extremely  cautiooa 
of  declaring  whp  he  was,  nev^  but  opce  owning  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah.'' 

But  it  is  evident,  from  a  careM  t>enisal  of  Scrjpturet  ttlit 
our  blessed  Lordj  from  the  Ifirst,  instructed  his  hearers  whp  and 
what  he  was.  John  this  Baptist  proclaimed  him  previous  to  h>s 
hapMsm.  The  Father  from  heaven  immediately  afterwards 
In  St.  Jobn»  chap.  M,  we  perceive  that  Andrew  knew  him  to 
he  the  Messiah.  So  did  Philip.  Such  Nathanad  acknowledged 
hiaa;  So  in  John,  c^ap.  viii.  2%fit  said  liey  im^o  Aim, 
Who  art  thou  f  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Even  the  same  th$i 
J  suid  mnid  vau  fttm  the  beginniiig.  The  unfortunate  H«re* 
mm^  insMed  on  the  contrary,  as  convenient  to  his  systein,  hat 
Mte.  Mofe^  arithout  deagn,  through  want  of  recollection,  wci 
should  presume.  It  would  gratify  us  moch  could  these  and  soom 
fftber  errpneotts  passages  be  eraaied  from  a  work,  which  -'ik 
many  parts  m^ht  uBotd  holy  meditation  to  many,  and  especiaBy 
to  those  of  her  own  sex.  The  divine,  indeed>  would  not  resort 
to  it  for  the  depth  of  its  reflections,  nor  the  critic  for  its  elticida-* 
lions ;  but  every  reader  wpuld  be  delighted  with  its  glowirtg 
language,  and  be  instructed  by  some  excellent  discourses,  which 
*  would  surprise  him  in  the  dii^uise  of  chapters. 

We  much  admire  the  chapter  upon  prayer,  from  which  v^e 
absli  give  ouf  readers  a  long,  but  a  very  beautiful  extract 

•*  To  pray  uBceksitotly,  therefore,  appe&n  to  be,  in  hts  view 
the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  m  an  habitual  disposition  aat 
propensiiy  to  devotion ;  for  there  is  k  sense  in  whicli  we  niay  be 
^aid  to  do  that  which  we  c|^e  wijUtt^  to  do«  though  there  are  in* 
'  Servals  of  tfie  thb\igh(  a$  W^U  a^  ifUeiYiciissions  of  the  i^ct^*  as^a 
.  |/»Yett0fr/ifeysDf/partot,'*a^y belaid t^ 
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''Hdnn6h'Md^9Ekd^4ntke€aaraher6fSt^^ 

«  etmtaybamm*   If  lttMfe»lir$  AMtnottwn  oiftof  wigr; 

•  Uttmrtuil  i8iiot.<U«peited>^(mgh  oeaisloiiaUy  iatemiptad* 

C948taofljr.mM9UMWlg  the  dispositioiiy  then,  and  iieFer  ncf- 

Ieictio|^ lh#  actual  duty;  never  tli^htiiur  the  occasiQn  whidi  pre- 
.'•eoto  iUel^  aor  violatlag  the  habit  of  stated  devotioo,  may,  wa 
.(Preaume,  be  called  *  to  ^tiy  without  ceasing/  The  expression 
,  '  watching  upto  prayer/  implies  this  vfgilance  m  finding,  and  tBia 

^seal  in  laying  hold  on  these  occasldnd. 

The  success  of  praydr,  though  Jjrbmised  to  all,  who  oifer  it 

in  perfect  sincerity,  »  not  so 'frequently  promised  to 'the  cry  6f 

dhttete,  to  the  impulse  of  "fear,  or  the  emergency  of  themomeMy 

'as  to  humble. o6ntinuttiice4ndlhriitlon;  it  is  to  patient  wafting,  to 
'  iBSiddour  solicitation,  to  mm^ried'  imp^rtttnitj,  that  Ood  hns  de- 
'  tteed  thathewMl  lend  hiaear^tfait  be  wiH  give  the  communiciitian  i 

of  his.  Spirityihatte  will  giabt  tile  feturnofaur  request  Notbo^ 

but  this  holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  niinds  an  (nunble  I 
^%ense  of  our  aependence.  It  Is  not  dv  a  mere  casual  petition,  i 
^bowever  passionate,  but  by  babitual  appficatidn,  that  devout  Wih-  \ 

tiona  are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  converse  with  heaven  ^  i 
5  tmiei       It  la  by,  no  other  means  jliat;we,can  be  assured*  with  i 

Saint  Paul,  that '  we  are  'rlsmi  wUli  thriit,'  but  this  obvious  one«  i 
.  that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above.;  that  the  heart  la  { 

renovated,  that .  the  mind  is  lifted  is^ove  tlus  low  'scene'  0^  thtngi ;  \ 
'  that  the  spirit  breathes  in  h  purer  atmdsphere ;  that  the  w:ho1e  thto 
'  is' enlightened,  and  strengthens,  and  purified';  andthatthe  nfore  I 
^'ftequentlr,  so  the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  thethiMe  h£  \ 
<  God.  He  w3I  find  also  Uiat  prayl^r  ndt  only  exj^Mes  but  cfidta  \ 
)  the  divine  grace. 

^  Yet  do  we  not  allow  eveiy  i^  ptea,emy  frivoloaa  ^retenbe 
rtd  dmrt  as  from  our  better  resolves?   Ruaiiieis  brings  in  itagtave 
•apology,  pleasure  itabewitdiiog  ex^suae.  But  if  we  wopld  examine 
-  our  kearta  truly,  and  report  ithem^  iaithfully,  w^  should  find  the 
irfkeVUkb^f  that  disinclination  to  this  entploym^nt,  ofiener  'than  oiir  ! 

engagement  in  any  otber^  ke^  ua  from  this  sacred  intercourse  i 
.  wi3i  our  Maker,  ^  ■  •  \ 

Under  circutpstances  of  distress,  mdeed.  prayer  is  a^lopt^ 
*  with  comparatively  little  reluctance  ;  the  rninc^  which  knows  hot 

where  to  fiy,  Hies  to  God.   In  agony,  nature  is  Oo  Atheist.  The 

soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  imntilse ;  notalways^ 
perhaps,  by  an  emotion  of  piety,  biHfrom  a  feeling  convictroh, 
^ttatevery  other  reftige  is     i^ge  Of  lies/  Oh !  thou  •  afficted^ 
tossed  f^Mi  tempests,  end  not'cMdfofDad,  'happy  if  tiiou  art  6ith«t 
^rawn  or  driven,  with  holy  Davids  to  sagr  to  thy  <j.od,   Thou  art 
J  a  place  to  hidie  me  in.*  ,     •  . 

^  But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowipg  heart  td  |;i^e  up  a  world,  "Sy 
''whom  itself  seems  to  bq  given  up,  theite  are  o^er  demands  w 
'  {irayer  equaDjr  imperative.   There  si«  circumstances  more  dadj^^F- 
y^t  less  sii^egted  of  d^igeri  ijp  whicb|  j^o^gU  Ihe'^cau  la 

*    ;       -  •  louder* 
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HMnak  Mares  Es^yi,imJl^.C*»mter  of  St.  Paul 

l^^tbe  ckmom  of  the  WQrId,,   I^rosperaus  fortun«^  uobrokeq^f 
l|ealt)i»  4ltf^^^8-^^i^^4f»  ^^J^^^P^^^  a,8prix^-tide  of  8oooe»\ 
-^tfaw  ^e.  lite  •c^ipn3  wlben  tne  ver^  albundance  of.  God'f  ^ 
mercies  19  apt  to  fill  the  l^e^t  tID  it  hardens  it.  Loaded  with  riches^ 
crowned  wmi  dignities',  successful  in  enterprize;  beset  with  .snares] 
in  the  shape  of  honours^  with'  peri^  under  'the  jnask  of  pleasures ; ' 
then  it/is,  Uiat  to  the  alref^dy  satanitdd  heart,  'to-monrowshidltit* 
*  as  this  day,  and  tnbte  Abundant,'  is*  more  in  unison  than' what 
«  dlall  I  irencl^r  to  the  Ziordt?* 
*     MenorbujiinessyOqfedkilf  nenin'piweMDidpuW^ 
are  in  no        dwafer  of  nerauadmg  tbeaksahres,  tkmt  the  aflaim. 
which  occupy  their  Ume  ana  mind,  beinff,  as  they  really  are,  great 
and'lmponant  duties^  exonerate  those  who  perform  yiem  from  the 
nece^y  ofth^s^mQ  strictness  in.deyotion,  which  they,  allpw^to  be 
&htfor  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they  become  men  01^ 
leisare  themselves,  .they  kce  resohed  to  adopt  ;»4Mit  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  here  is  the  acc^ted  place,  honrettr  dksy  mkj  he 
tempted  to  thinh  that  an  exact  attention  to  pnbUc  duty;  and  an 
vnkttpeaichable  reptilude  in  discharging  it,  is  jtsrif  a  suhstkiKle  for 
the  oiieesof  .{aet}!^  . 

.  ^  Bat  these  freat  tUid  hpnounble  pertPls  th^.  very,  19'en 
vbm.  aaperiar  c^c^  mi  lofti^C  ^Htlps^  ^nd. higher  rgepoiasihjli- 
ties,  lendfy  prajf^  €;yeq  rnqrf^  neqessary,  weije  it  possible^  than  lo 
odierB.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other  duties,'  for  the 
Wiligi»i>iBfi^lofi>ngar  are  imjyeiBsa^  It  is.a^,ex^ry;i$^  iirhieh;h^* 
dtepccyifrQr.ofiiiCfq^  npt  op|y  ntk 

^MmpmAing^  tmt  ftif^fti^i^Ij^^  it-  If  sequlaT  thoughts,  OAd  vain  In^agt- 
Tftf"^*^!  often  break  in  on  our  devout  employments.'  let  us  alloi^ 
UeSgion  tq  vindicate  h^r  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with  our  woiYdljr 
ocqiipations.  There  is  no  crevice  sp  small  at  which  devotion  may 
not  slip  in ;  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blesdng  befaig  annexeA 
to  so  east  a  conditibn ;  no  other  case  it  khtch  Aere  k'oby  ceri^ 
tainty,  tiiat  to  adt  b  to  have.  This  die  seitsts  fo  the  great  dft 
not  alwm  find  so  eaty  froiA  them,  as  'the  gr^  tiwmselfes.  fad 
Aom  Ood* 

«  N<»ooiy  »etlfy»ion  oniriii^  thsy  naad  mato  thisfeMl 
iiccessnry  %  tfaeirpersonal  secniityf  bv  wiaMing  th^  to  beer  the 
Iwglit  vilhout  giddiness,  but.  the  gpidi^M^  of.  God's  lund  is  W 
fisentinl  tn  the  operatioos  tbejr.condi^ct,  that  the  public  prosperlt^^ 
00  les«  tlWA  their  own  M£^sr#  is  involved  in  the  practice  ot  habi- 
tpti  pfsj^*  Qod'  will  be  more  Ukeir  to  bjess  the  hand  which 
steet;^^end  the  head  which  directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  thf 
heart  which  prays.  Happily  we  need  npt  look  out  of  our  own  ape 
or  nation  for  instances  in  public  men,  who,  while  the^'  govt^m  the 
coimtry,  are  themselves  governed  by  a  religions  prmciple;  who 
petition  the  Almighty  for  direction,'  and  praise  him  fi^  sue- 
C€ss.'»  VoLn.  p.«29. 

If 
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liMn.  B.  More  haA  lAwajs  written  Am^  we  shooiilJuM 
been  enabled  to  have  bestowal,  upon  these  volumes^  whsl  we 
could  always  wish  to  bestow  npon  evei^  effort  of  onr  authoress^ 
unqualified  approbation,  Mrs.  More  is  a.hdy  of  exeeHene 
abilities.  We  would  that  she  bad  not  too  frequently  been  be* 
trayed  into  tbeolo^cal  controversy  much  beyond  her  depth,  and 
that  the  piety  which  pervades  her  writings  were  divested,  jof  the 
dialect  of  religious  perty,  in  which  it  is^  in  too  many  instances 
expressed^  as  then,  her  numerous  volumeSf  like  theie<^  her  feUov-> 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  C^ristiMijily^  the  late  exceUeat  Mis. 
Trimmer,  would  have  been  psoducttvc  of  miDUxed  fOp4i 


Abt.  IX.  An  Enquify  itUo  the  Causes  of  the  high  Prices  of  Com, 
mnd  LabovT,  the  Vepressiom  of  our  Foreign  Exchanges  and- 
high  Prieet  e^  BaUim,  during  the  late  War;  am  Con* 
eiaeratione  y  the  Meamuts  to  be  adopted  Jbr  relieving  our^ 
Fatming  Interest  Jrom  the  wsprecedented  IkjficuUiei  to  sMtsk 
they  are  now  reduced,  in  Consequence  of  ihe^at  Fallis^ 

'  the  Price  of  theit  Produce  since  the  Peace:  miih  Talks, 
nemarkf,  ^c.  4vr.    By  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.   diMlable  end 

'  'Co.j  fidinburgb;  Longman,  and  Co.,  liondon*  ' 

We  have  some  recoHectioB  of  a  pampMeC  pnUisbed  by  tiie 
asme  author  dering  the  rage  of  discussion  wbid^foIl^w^4lbe  tfp» 
ppointment  of  the  bullion  committee;  and  the  good'Bense  whiebbe 
tben  displayed  in  combatipg  the  arguments  of  certain  Lords  iftifrd 
Gentlemen,  is  again  employed  on  a  subjeet,  in  relaition  to  which' 
fciibtical  wisdom  seems,  to  have  arrived  at  no  clearer  vieWa 
from  e  variety  eC  well  established  facts,  Mr.  Wilson  accountSL 
aatisfiMtorilji  for  the  siie  wluch  took  place  in  the  price  of  com 
and  labour,  subaaquent  to  the  yeer  17^,  upon  the  grounclj  not 
of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  the  cPUuUXi 
but  of  a  vasdy  eadaifBd  ceusemptfotKoocaeioped  by  tbeAdnrinfaHig 
state  of  our  mattuft^tupss,  and,  more  recendy,  by  large  estaUbk*. 
ments  tiayal  and  military.  The  extensive  outlays  of  government^ 
by  rendering  money  more  plentifol,  necessarily  low^Md  ics  ao« 
minal  or  relative  value  alt  over  the  bingdom ;  and  wben  le^  Uhs 
is  added  the  obvious  consideration  that  alf  chsM  of  people 
were,  owing  to  the  improved  state  of  commerce,  enabled  to  live 
better  than  formerly,  that  the  public  exigencies  continued  to  de- 
mand larger  and  larger  sums  in  the  sh^pe  of  taxes,  which  were 
again  circulated  rapidly  among  almost  every  order  of  men,  it 
must  be  easily  understood  why  the  prices  of  food  and  labour 
should  have  got  up.   The  return  of  peaccj  however,  and  the 

temporary 
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Mnportty  stignatiloti  of  traAs  whidi  osuaHy  attends  the  change 
cifher  4t)m^>m  to  peace  or  flrom  peace  to  war,  have  occasioned 
m  great  depressiod  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  our 
alitor  is  even  of  of^on  that  the  special  causes  which  since  1793 
Inrve  maintained  prices  on  so  high  a  scale^  are  now  completely 
done  awajy  and  Uiat  means  should  accordingly  be  used  to  place 
Ae  fiunling  mterest  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  in  point  of  rent 
and  olher  charges,  thset  subsisted  prior  to  that  date.  With  diia 
view  he  urges  lawflords  to  lower  tbeir  rents  to  die  scale  of  1793^ 
iaaiptiBg  that  die  farmers,  at  present,  are  not  able  to  spare  quite 
■o  hrge  a  proportion  of  their  gross  pAnluce,  in  the  name  of 
rent,  aa  they  could  a|  the  perioid  in  question.  He  deprecates 
particniarly  the  loss  of  agricoltural  capital  which  must  ensue,  if 
the  lafid-proprietors  shall  reftise  the  indulgence  here  recom- 
metyledy  and  poikita  at.  the  hazard  that  their  farms  will  be  thrown 
ttpoa  their  hands  in  an  exhausted  sjtate,  without  the  prospect  of 
getting  them  as  well  let  as  they  are  at  present. 

If  things  were  certfiinly  to  continue  a  considerable  lengtd  of 
time  at  the  scale  of  prices  which  is  now  establbhed,  the  relief 
propoaed  by  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  be  more  than  comniensurate  ' 
fulfil  ijti^  aecewim  of  the  h^^wx but  we  cannot  imagine  tliat 
yfihm^  wili  long:OQaliaua  at  fif^  shillingsi  a  quarter,  or  the  loaf  at : 
ta0|mce»  Tsade  will  wry  soon  reviva;  aar  manaiactUMS  arili 
agmMiiealomtfaawoatadeiiicahtbn  of  wealth  ia  town  and»eoilntry^ 
aad  tbadaasaad  fep  laad^^pcoduce  of  all  kinds  will  ene  long  se»  ^ 
cnra  t&  the  ftmer  a  Mr  return  for  his  labour  and  capitals  Tike 
at  ^hieh  ihiiiga  wiK  permanently  settle  is  considerab^ 
lu^er  than  tb^t  to  which  they  bave  been  sunk  by  the  reaction 
conaequeiit  upon  an  unnatural  and  strained- exertion  of  our  mcaiM 
in  the  late  wiM*;  on.  which  account  a  temporary  arraogenieiU.be- 
tareen.thj^  Isindlprd^and  tenant  seems  more  advisable  thaa  a  die^ 
cided.  apd  ultimate  engagement  upon  quite  a  new  basi^* 

portion  of  his  ^  pamphlet  which  we  adaare  the  aiost,.ia 
tW  wh^in  Wil^Qi)  jiecapitMlates  hisi  argameala  oa  the  buL- 
lipaiiHMi^^;  aad  the.  facta; wjacfa  he  hnngv  forward  ta  prove 
thills thi»ipad  and&U  of  tiiafe  acdiila  ia  r^^ulated  by  the  bakace  of 
oa»  fereiga  aaehangsa,  and  has  no  eonnectio«i  whatever  wkh  the  ' 
isMia  o£  Beak  paper,  aeems  loa»  to  set  the  dtscuiiMon  cempleiely 
ta-sas^  Itcannot  be  necessaiy  to  explain  to  the  youngest  stu- 
(kafeiaeonMnerckd  policy,  that  if  one  countiy  uses  more  of  the 
cooHBodities  produced  by  another  country,  than  it  pays  for,  by 
aending  commodittes  m,  return,  the  balance  must  be  settled  in 
money ;  and  if  this  diff^ireiice  be  considerable,  it  will  follow  that 
biljs  payable  iu  the  country  eiyoyin^  the  favourable  balance, 
will  bring  a  premium  in  the  countr^'tthere  the  balance  is  unfa- 
vounlble.   lif  the  I^ndon  merchant  has  more  money  to  remit  to 
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don^  bips  .upon^Haiu^Hrgh  will  brijotg^  pc^i]^^iiq\m..tf  l^u^^ 

prpportipn.tQ  tbe.difijerfsoce  whic^  tbe,  fori^er  m^g^at.^^s^fo  ^ 

iiil^e  up;  ai}fl  .thi^  premj^p Oft  5911^^,1)1^^ 

fi^  or  20  pe^  cen^.  Ratherj^  bojivpy/er,  thaq  pjir«jbiin^^b|irR  at  f , 

mq  ejtprbftant  .rate,  tl^fs.  Ipijdot),  mer/Jiaijt  wjl  jcp^iroi^^ 

«q!k1  bf^jhon  ^  and,  of  coiu-ae,  the.  ciqnAnd  Jfor  '^tW 

a^d  its  price  m  tbe  ^f^ket  .will,  ris^e^or  fall,^  eiujgtty  to  (bjs  e^i^t^^. 

tbat.  tbe.b'alfiiice  of  ti:ade  »  Ai|lfay9Hrab|f|.    tair^ip^l^f^e;^  p^a  , 

particular  nature^  suqb  as.  the  neices^jtjr^of  .ko^piog  up^  a  Imk^m 

militarv  establisbinent  ^n  the  Co^tjn^iU>  pr^f  ^gf^iftix\g^.^^^^ 

txxa^ol  dearth  an  unusually,  great  <iu^q}itK^  of .  cf^ 

'cl^ar,  increase  the  amount  of  oa^m^ata  tp     J^'^  ^rP!^^  ^p4  t 

of^conse<][uence  the  unfavourable  bal^nqe.p(  tqi^;  a9(},it  48.,eii« 

tirel^  to  ciri:u^?taiices.  of  tK|9  ^ d^jrijjtibi^  %t,w,^;.h;fvf|,,tQ  [ 

at^cnbe  the  unprec^denM       ^ffi^^  fi^^i?^h^lj^  ^^fip^yf^  u 
market.   But,  iiistead  of  eptering  intpfWi)y  pi^qu^^o^  uppn  a  siiU. 
j^t  vvK^rp  our  fir^-rat^  talk^r^  erri^d  scj '^egipi^y^  weslill  ': 
ei^tr^ct  a^^^ase  from  the  pamphlet , now  before,  us^  ^ 
d9ctnne  is.eWbiishe^^         ei^penen^e.of  5^  jw^*. 

.M.Dttsim  the  Tears  lYSO,  1781,  and         we  were  not  oaly  in 
an.  active  suite  of  war.  with  Anieriea,  and  with  Eranee,  Spam«  iiMl ' 
I|ellaad»  but.  a  combinatjon  against  our  maritime  rights,'  to  ^^Qi* 
efc4wpn  p{<Qiur.eppHP^Qe»  baa  MensetM  ftot  by  the  Northem 
Po^^;  an4  a  K^.of  famii|e.QccumngpiJl78%Lit  jb.reaaan^ 
be,  supposed  tha(  our  ei^change  with  the  cppt^^  piHskJbaye.  und^ 
gme  adepressipn..  iMccordingly  tviim4  a^Pft  us  in.Oao|^. 

an^  continued  unifonply  under  the  par  uptil  October  i784»  . 
In  17^1,  the  average  depressipn  of  the  es^ciiai^i^^  whicl^  mustisare  , 
a&ep  wholly  from  the  interruption  of  our  trade,  wa^froin  July  that  * 
ye^r  to  Januaiy  1782,  6.75  per  cent  nearly,   iri  l'782f,  the  average 
wm  5.75,  and  ul.l783|  about  6.75,  having  m  July  that  yearVeachea/ 
8.13  per  cent.  Here  the  greatest  average  depression  was  (6t  ifyst* 
year  178S,  as  might  have  been  expected  mMn  the  g^e^imp6hatioii^ 
rendered  necessary  by  the  ikilure  of  the  precedbg  crop,  llie  pAee  * 
of  Bullion  it  is  evident  could  not  be  materially  aA»cted  hy  tHoitt  ^ 
dapressiohs  of  the  exchange  and.aocovdlagiy  it  will  bOvfiimid  tttit.* 
aV  th^  rise  00,  the  pnce  of  gold  was  sixp^ce  the  ounce,  hom 
8(>  17s.     to  82. 181.  lathe  middle  of  1784,  when  tbeexctei^ 
became  fiivour|d}ley  it  returned  fi^st  to     17S'  lO^i  the  mint  frifle^ 
and  in  Jidy  1785,  to  its  former  piice  of  3/,  17a-       Finpm  Oe^oher 
1785,  to  July  1795,  the  exdian^e  continued  uniformly  in  our  &toui:» 
and  in  April  17^$j,  the  premium  was  as  high  as  11.29  per  cent. 
It  fell  in  the  summer  179ij[,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  winter 
1795-6,  bv  reason  ho  doubt  of  the  war  expcnces  and  the  deficiency 
^  crop  of  1795,  by  which  an  unprecedented  importation  of  ' corn 
was  rendered  aecMary  as  already  adverted,  to. A>ii  tUs  pcbssion," 
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what  with  the  wifiivounible  exchange  and  the  demands  of  govern* 
ment  for  foreign  expenditure,  the  price  of  Bullion  rose  from^ 
9^.  I7i  G(L  the  price  at  which  it  had  ever  stood  from  July  1785,  to 
4t  Ss.  if  not  still  higher.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  exchange 
in  October  1799,  it  again  fell  to  its  former  price  o£SL  17f.  6d.  at 
which  it  continued  until  October  1799,  when  both  the  exchange 
and  the  price  of  Bullion  were  a£fected  by  the  great  deficiency  of  that 
jear*^  crop,  joined  to  the  still  continued  necessity  of  public  remit- 
tances to  the  continent  fdr'the  expences  of  the  war.  In  October 
1799,  the  exchange  suddenly  fell  from  2|  per  cent,  in  our  favour 
in  July  preceding,  to  about  6tv  per  cent  against  us,  and  it  continued 
Ikictuating  in  the  period  from  Janoary  1800  to  January  1802,  from 
4.^0  per  cent,  against  us.  In  January  1801,  it  stood  so  low  as 
nearly  13|  per  cent  In  April  1802,  the^epression  was  still  8|  per 
cent  -and  the  par  was  not  completely  restored  till  October  1803. 
In  this  period  the  price  of  Bullion  rose  from  SL  17 s.  9d.  to  H.  6s.  if 
not  more,  with  intermediate  fluctuations  until  January  1804,  when 
the  exchange  being  restored,  it  settled  atH.  which  has  ever  since, 
probably  from  the  increased  expence  of  inmortation,  and  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  country  of  these  metals,  been  considered  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 

Fnmi  January  1804  to  July  1808,  the  exdiange  continued  with 
Sbw  exceptions  in  our  favour,  fluctuating  from  1  to  4*|  per  cent,  of 
premium.  The  price  of  gold  Bullion  continuing  during  ail  this 
period  ateacfy  at  4/.  the  ounce.  But  in  consequenee  of  our  great 
continental  expenditure  in  1808,  and  succeeding  years,  by  the 
Mtid>lishment  of  our  armies  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  large  impor- 
tation of  com,  which,  as  well  from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
war  as  from  partial  deficiencies  in  our  own  crops,  became  necessary ; 
mH  still  more  perhaps  by  the  measures  pursued  by  Buonaparte  and 
*our  measures  of  retaliation  in  the  Orders  of  Council  then  issued,  by 
which  the  neutral  trade  was  almost  put  a  stop  to,  and  finally  our 
dilutes  with  the  United  States,  a  depression  on  our  forei^  exchange 
took  place  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  which  nothmg  but  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  these  causes  could  have  produced, 
la  October  1808,  the  exchange  iiith  Hamburgh  had  fallen  from  3.72 
ef  prenuum  in  July  preceding,  3.78  of  depression.  In  January 
1809,  this  was^  augmented  to  8.86,  in  April  to  9.58,  and  in  July  16 
16.2,  and  it  afVerwards  fluctuated  firom  9.58  to  16.15  per  cent  until 
January  1811,  when  the  depression  was  equal  to  22^^  per  cent 
against  this  country,  the  consequence  of  which  must  have  been  to 
add  so.  much  per  cent  to  the  whole  of  oar  continental  expenditure, 
to  the  price  of  all  the  com  imported.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
Bullion  in  the  mean  time  kept  its  usual  pace  with  the  fall  on  the 
exchange,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1 809  and  1810  rose  from 
4jL  to  4/.  ISs.  and  upward^  equal  to  16|  per  cent  above  its  usual 
price. 

-  **  Owing  to  the  still  encreasing  expence  of  the  oonttnental  war,. 
Ae  exdiange  contuiued  to  fall  and  the  price  of  bullion  to  rise  after 
i  *  H  January 
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Jt&uaiy  1811,  tiie  rise  on  tlie  Utter  generally  folWiBg  in  neiiljr 
•iniilar  prepartions  to  the  depression  of  the  former,  and  bodi  de- 
pending not  on  an  over  issue  of  bank  noCes,  whidi  had  in  th# 
period  alluded  to  still  continued  to  increase;  but  on  the  state  of 
our  foreign  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  imr.   Hhis  it  wiH 
be  seen  from  the  table  annexed.  No.  1,  that  from  January  \%llf 
to  the  time  of  Kqpoleon's  expulsion  from  France,  in  the  spring 
1814,  tiie  depression  of  exchange  fluctuated  15.43,  to  SI  .47  per 
cent.,  and  the  price  of  bullion  firom  10  to  18  per  cent,  above  its 
usual  price  of  4£   But  in  spring  1814,  when  the  war  ceased,  the 
exchange  was  suddenly  restored  to  within  4  per  cent,  of  par,  and 
gold  biSlion  reduced  to  4i       at  or  about  which  rates  they  cBm* 
tinned  till  the  month  of  March  1815,  when,  on  Buonaparte^a 
vetorh  and  the  cooseauent  renewal  of  the  war,  Uie  exchange  again 
fUl  to  18  per  cent  below  par,  and  the  price  ofbolfion  rose  to  tf.  IQk 
its  highest  fotmer  price.   But  dianks  to  the  heroes  of  Watedoo» 
these  evibhave  been  of  short  endurance;  afl  oinr  fere^nexdumgea 
baring  within  a  month  after  that  gkrians  vktoiy  riasn  mm 
18io.within6nercent  of  par,  and  bullion  fidkn  frasn  J/.  lOs.  to 
4L  6f.  ed.^  and  in  the  month  of  October  following,  the  esehange 
was  a  IxtUe  Above  par,  and  buliianat  4iL  ls»  8dL,1^e  oQnca»  being 
not  more  than  li.  8c/.  above  th^  usual  pnce  of  4^   Thus  upon  the 
whok  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  dear  bqmd  tihe  jsea* 
,  aibOity  pf  doubt,  that  the  theory  adapted  by  the  bu&oa 
Ckonmiittee  and  most  of  the  numerous  writers  on  the  anb* 
je£t,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated,  Bifr.  Canning,  Mr* 
Huskitton,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  wtA  even  Mr.  Makkan 
himself,  inferring  that  the  fafl  of  oar  foreign  exchange,  aadL 
rise  in  the  price  of  bullion,  were  owing  not  to  any  renl  nn* 
finrournble  state  of  our  exdnmge  wsththeconlineHt,  iMSt  to  dm 
aopposed  depreciated  state  of  onr  paper  currency,  has  turned  cat 
nksgeAer  visienary  and  nnfooiiuM,  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
on  a  snb^ect  of  such  gveat  nationai  innportaaoe,  tfiey  siionUthsro 
•rer  indul|:ed  tbemselM  in  sudi  ftncifiil  apnonhasoni,  m  Mtwtik 
the  intention  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  country  ihem  the 
md  cause  of  the  evih  msder  oonsideratian,  and  Uie  tlbct  ef 
which  may  have  been  to  aggmvate  llie  ill  consequences  neaalting 
firom  them,  by. induomg people  to  oondnde thsA  if  thehidipriocn 
^  ^sam  proceeded  foom  a  cause  in  t^  power  of  the  kigi  Jalwpe  to 
Siamtain,  and  which oasdd  not  becomcted  without  great  inoonwo' 
nience,  as  weU  to  ihe  kadholdem  nod  farmeni,  as  to  our  public 
finances,  ^  hwA.  restriction  net  >nughtaiever  he  repealed,  as  car* 
tainly  was  the  cpinion  of  inan^^peoplein  this  oonntvy,  vho  deapabadl 
of  ever  seeing  the  droulation  4if  qiecie  sastored  to  its  fowner 
vahie.  Indeed  one  «f  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  dmcoai* 
nittee,  went  tlie  length  of  suggesting  that  aoewcouMfle  should  bo 
made  on  the  footing  of  the  increased  price  of  bullion,  when  it  waa  at 
£^  JOi.  the  ounce,  or  to  Deduce  ma  valoe  <tf  our  coin  iiNrty  per 
oem^    proposal  wibioh  no  4loi]bt         haoo  Jsspt  up  Masinsl 
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prices  to  that  extent,  hot  must  have  been  an  actual  fraud  on  our 
jpublic  crediton  to  wount.'* 


Aet.  X.   A  Charge  to  ike  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
Colchester,  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  in  the  year  1815. 
By  J.  Jefereon,  AM.  and  JU.S.  pp.  37.  CoUestar, 
KejHier* 

The  to{uc8  of  this  useful  and  interesting  Chaise  are  those  sug^ 
gested  by  the  duties  specially  belonsnng  to  the  archidiaconal 
qffice.  Adverting  to  the  Bishppof  London's  Chamreceotiy 
Slivered,  Mn  Jwerson  introduces  his  address  to  his  clarical 
hrethr^  with  a  well-meriied  eulogium  on  that  truljr  episcopal 
production;  and  upon  the  reqiectful  plea  that  it  would  be  pre« 
anmptuons  in  him  to  touch  upon  subjects  however  momentous 
which  have  been  so  prcrfbundly  treated  by  the  Diocesan^  ha 
fosiea  immediately  to  diose  which  his  own  parochial  visitation 
jQst  compleated  has  brought  btfore  him.  The  Brst  of  these  ii 
the  sacred  edifices  in  which  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  assemble  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  It  is  the 
du^  of  the  j&rchdeacon  to  visit  once  m  three  years  all  th^ 
churches  within  his  bounds^  to  examine  whether  the  church* 
wardens  have  maintained  die  structure  m  sufficient  reparatioUj 
sndy  us  the.  85t\i  c^non^  setting  forth  their  duty^  expresses  it^ 
^  in.  thai  ^itdaAy  jfoiA  dioeM  sort  as  best  becometh  the  house  gf 
Cod/ 

The  faithful  execution  of  this  trust,  espeoialhr  where,  through 
the  Hifismities  of  age  or  any  other  Ie»  justifiable  canae,  the  due 
penbcmanoe  of  it  haa  been  long  neglected,  does  not  promise^ 
under  the  drcnmstances  of  the  times,  to  be  a  vei^  satisfiKhnrj 
undertaking.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Jefferson :  for  having  paid  a  just  tribute  to  our  Reformers  for 
preserving  amidst  the  convulsions  of  contending  parties,  for  oUr 
^se  and  veneration,  those  noble  Gothic  structures  which  grace 
cur  country — the  monuments  both  of  the  taste  and  pious  muni- 
ficence of  antient  days;  a  pinful  observation,  as  he  justly  de* 
scribes  it,  is  extorted  from  mui  on  surveying  their  present  state* 

^  Thai  an  unworthy  parsimeny  haa  often  beian  aa  m^urious  a$ 
gross  barbarism,  and  the  hand  of  avarioe»  in  some  msHanoea, 
more  destructive  than  the  hand  of  violence"  insomuch  that  "  in  a 
large  minority  of  cases,  it  is  diflcult  to  say,  i<rhether  the  genius  of 
architecture  wfll  lind  more  with  which  to  be  disgusted,  or  the 
genius  of  idigion  to  koiettt*'' 

Ii  9  ^ccordingl^^ 
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Accordinglj,  laying  down  as  an  impr^able  position. 

That  religion,  like  man,  must  have  two  component  parts, 
an  external  form  as  well  as  an  internal  spirit,  and  that  these  as  th« 
body  and  soul,  will  ever  have  an  influence  upon  each  other.*' 

He  remonstrates  at  some  length,  and  with  great  force  of  ar- 
giiment,  Bgainst  the  contempt  of  this  priiKiple  which  our 
churches  exhibit,  and  having  contrasted  their  neglected  state 
with  the  present  grandeur  of  Mahometan  mosques,  and  the  past 
magnificence  of  heathen  temples,  and  shewn  by  an  induction  of 
particulars,  that  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  religion  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  at  different  periods,  the  sacred  edifices  both 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  been  honoured  with  that  dig- 
nity, order,  and  decoration,  to  which,  from  their  very  uses, 
ihcy  are  eiuiiltd,  he  sums  up  ibis  part  of  his  Chaise  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  are,  he  justly  observes,  an  evident  deduc* 
tioh  from  his  premises,  and  which  he  wishes  therefore  strongly 
fo  enforce. 

'  That  in  every  age  and  country,  in  a  material  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  sense,  the  supreme  Being  should  be  served,  with  the  best 
things,  not  with  the  worst — that  a  reverence  of  what  is  dedicated 
to  Xiod  is  a  reverence  of  God  himself ;  that  though  the  temple,  of 
Solomon  cannot  be  a  rnodel  for  future  temples,  any  more  than  idp- 
latrous  dtltiffs  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  true  God,  who 
was  worshipped  there ;  yet  that  God  having  by  his  Spirit  directed 
the  structure — he  expects,  that  we  should  honoiur  them  with  our 
substance  wherever  he  condescends  to  bless  us  with  his  more  inune* 
diate  presence; — that  if  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  resting  upon 
the  ark  was  to  the  Jews  in  their  passage  tljrough  the  mazes  of  th« 
wilderness  to  an  earthly  Canaan,  a  perpetual  claim  of  reverence 
for  the  tabernacle— the  presence  of  Christ,  leading  us  through  tbm 
difliculties  and  temptations  of  the  world  to  an  everlasting  rest, 
must,  and  ought,  to  produce  a  tenfold  reverence  for  his.Church." 

It  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  having  expressed  these  sound  religious  sentiments,  his  own 
rt  .solution  should  be  formed  to  act  upon  them  to  the  ftill  extent 
of  his  powers.  He  does  not,  however,  leave  us  to  draw  this 
inference  for  ourselves,  but  having  sketched  out  the  history  of 
the  canon  law,  and  thus  shewn  the  shelter  to  be  found  in  it  for 
the  assertion  of  his  authority  and  the  claim  which  it  gives  him 
to  his  clerical  biethi'en's  best  exertions  iu  his  support,  he  deli* 
vers  this  public  pledge  of  his.  intentions. 

<*  As  far  as  these  canons  have  reposed  a  trust  in  me,  and  en- 
joined a  duty,  I  cannot  consider  it  of  Inferior  moment;  and  shall 
therefore  use  my  best  endeavours,  if  God  is  pleased  to  bless  m« 
with  life  and  health,  faithfully  to  fulfil  it/' 

The 
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The  Charge  now  passes  on  to  other  external  circumstances  in 
public  worship  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Archdeaconi 
and  in  order  to  shew  that  uniformitt/  in  the  pubhc  service  has  a 
closer  alliance  than  many  conceive  it  to  have  with  conformity  of 
doctrine,  and  thus  to  give  a  consequence  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ckrgy  to  points  which  they  may  liave  been  induced  to  overlook . 
as  ins^iiicant,  or  U»  contemn  as  unessential,  the  Arrhdeacorf 
invites  his  clerical  brethren  to  the  following  consideraiion. 

^  **  Indeed  if  we  consider  from  what  shades  of  difference,  distinc- 
tions have  arisen  in  the  Christian  family ;  by  what  trifling  variations) 
divisions  have,  in  modem  times,  been  mtroduced  into  the  Christian 
Churcir;  v^  shall  easily  perceive  by  what  apparently  trifling  de- 
▼iadons,  even  in  structure,  or  in  forms,  our  Church,  —scriptural  as 
tt  is  in  all  that  belongs  to  it,  may  be  assimilated  to  the  Conven- 
ticle;^ and  being  blended  with  it  in  superficies,  may  appear  less  dis- 
tinct in  essence  ;  thereby  facilitating  the  secession  of  the  flock,  and 
promoting  a  delusion  which  it  ought  to  be  our  first  duty  and  our  first 
^are  to  prevent," 

Proceeding  to  specify  the  particulars  to  which  this  general  ob- 
aervation  applies,  Mr.  Jefferson  animadverts,  in  the  tirst  place> 
with  great  propriety,  on  the  superseding  our  authorised  Psatmodj 
by  Hymns,  and  our  prescribed  forms  of  Prayer  by  extempore 
effusions,  and  descending  to  a  pohit  of  minor  account,  but  by 
no  means  unimportant,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Clergy  to 
it  as 

-  **  Worthy  of  observation  that  even  style  and  manner,  as  distinct 
from  doctrine,  may  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  hearers,  and  give  a 
bias  in  favour  of  those. preachers  whose  Creeds  are  spurious,  and 
whose  principles  are  as  much  at  enmity  with  the  tenets^  as  their 
practice  is  with  the  discipline,  of  the  Church." 

The  unvarying  observance  of  the  Canons  and  Rubrics  is  next 
enfdrced,  and  the  peculiar  claim  of  the  Chancel  to  marked  dis-. 
tinction,  pointed  out,  as  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  ser- 
vices of  religion,  and  therefore  commanding  more  than  ordinary 
reverence.  In  this  feeUng  we  coucur  entirely  with  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  never  observe  without  lamenting  it,  that  innovation  of 
modem  times,  the  removal  of  the  pulpit  from  the  side  of  the  aisle^ 
where  our  Reformers  left  it,  to  a  position  ^hich  throws  the  Altar 
into  the  back  ground  and  takes  away  the  impression  of  its  pre*^ 
eminence.  Of  every  Church  where  this  change  has  taken  place' 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  Mr*  Jefferson's  words,  that 
the  character  of  the  edifice"  is  destroyed;  but  here  we  see  th^ 
natural  alliance  between  form  and  spirit  ^  for  this  innovation  haa- 
grown  upon  us  precisely  m  the  proportion  that  the  sacrament  has 
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fallen  wto  contempt  and  Preaching  been  raised  in  popidar  esti* 
mation. 

The  state  of  the  Communion  plate  is  the  subject  of  the  Arch* 
deacon's  conclndiug  observation.  ^'  He  very  frequently  found 
it,*'  he  says  tax  from  worthy  its  most  holy  uses,"  and  we  fear 
were  he  translated  to  any  other  archdeaconry  in  the  kingdom  his 
experience  would  be  the  same.  His  reflections  upon  this  dis- 
creditabb  circumstance  claim  general  consideration. 

Appointed  as  it  is  to  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian  wonhip^ 
to  that  sacred  feast  at  which  the  '  Elder  Brother  **  of  an  infantj 
£unily»  afterwards  to  be  multiplied  as  the  stars  of  heavehi  deigned 
to  preside ;  to  that  Holy  Siiqpper  which  commemorates  the  greatesi 
mercy,  that  has  been  or  can  be  ▼buchsafed  to  man ;  to  thAt  high 
ordinance  which  carries  the  purified  spirit,  on  fiiithi  on  hope,  and 
cbari^  to  heaven ;  and  raising  the  downcast  eye  of  penitence  t* 
|ho  crosst  there  cheers  it  with  a  certified  atonement  thus  es^ 
alted  above  all  thmgs  that  are  earthly  in  its  use,  above  all  that  can 
administer  to  or  decorate  the  most  costly  entertainment ;  it  cannot 
be  reverent,  it  cannot  be  sattsfiictory  to  the  devout  mind^  to  see  it 
in  rudeness  or  impurity  of  iqppearance,  as  well  as  in  intrinsie  worth, 
inferior  to  similar  artides,  which  are  appointed  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  conunon  life.  >Vhile  an  encreaaed  and  becominf  d»? 
cency  in  all  cases  and  in  ^me  a  magnificent  and  sumptuous  q»len- 
dour,  marking  the  character  of  the  age,  adoms  our  own  tables,  it 
would  indeed  be  painful  to  behold  *  the  table  of  the  Lord'  alone 
devoid  of  decency  in  decoration,  were  I  not  persuaded  that  it  haa 
proceeded  ra£herfron)  a  want  of  reliffious  consideration,  than  of  re^ 
ligious  sentiment;  and  I tti  satjsied  this  defect  needs  only  to  b# 
wggested  to  ensute  its  ooRecftkm," 

Strictures  upon  the  sacred  vessels  provided  for  the  Communion 
naturally  lead  the  thoughts  to  the  holy  Ordinance  itself,  and  it  is  a 
reflection  which  the  survey  of  them  can  scarcely  foU  to  surest 
lhat  as,  by  being  made  of  the  baser  metals,  they  bear  testimony 
of  a  less  opulent,  so  they  afford,  m  the  quantity  they  are  calcn* 
hted  to  contain,  marks  of  a  purer  age''— and  the  painAd  result  of 
'Mr.  Jefferson's  enquiries  being  to  4iis  eflfect,  that in  soaao 
parishes  not  one  in  fifty;  in  others  not  one  in  twenty ;  «od  in  a 


*  We  introduce  this  expression  because  so  it  stands  in  the  pas- 
sage which  we  cite,  marked  as  a  quotation ;  we  cannot  however 
suppress  our  repugnance  at  introducing  it  Our  Redeemer's  infi« 
nite  condescension,  we  are  aware,  renders  the  terms  legitimate ;  but 
if  he  Is  pleased  to  humble  himself  to  an  equality  with  us  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  should  so  speak  tis  to  conyey  the  id^  of 
cYpn  an  approach  of  equtlit^  W9th  bm* 
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fgm  dal  «ne  in  ten  of  the  aduli  popohtioD^  seem  to  be  in  tht 
practice  of  jobsiig  in  this  most  essential  ordinance,''  it  wonld  hare 
teen  a  dbappointaiient  to  us  bad  he  quitted  the  subject  without 
itroo|^y  enforcnog  it  upon  his  clerical  brethren  as  calling  loudly 
«pott  them  for  instmction,  for  admonition^  for  remonstrance,  for 
nliortBtioDj  for  advice :  this  he  does  in  a  few  bnt  pointed  ob« 
servatioDSy  and  then  closies,  if  not  an  eloquent,  yet,  as  we  set  oilt 
wi&  remarking,  a  very  usefiil  address,  with  this  recapitulatimi  and 
fe-cBferceoMnt  of  the  points  brought  under  discussion. 

^  Let  not  an  umworthv  marice  dilapidate,  nor  a  corruvi  UuU 
transform,  her  temples ;  let  not  an  unwiUing  or  farced  suomission 
eondemn  her  laws,  nor  a  misplaced  criticism  vitiate  her  liturgies ;  let 
not  a  fpurimuUberalUy  warp  her  creeds,  nor  an  opprobrious  contempt 
cndanjgcr  her  charity.  There  is  no'  vacillation  in  /rK^A,— it  ii 
^*  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 


Abt.  XI.   Poetical  Efmions;  comprnmg  Poems,  BaMoA, 
and  Soags.   By  C.  Fmr.   Crown  Svo.   pp.  80. 

MR.C  .  Feist  is  one  of  the  most  pert  and  self-suflScient  youn^ 
fsntlenien  with  whom  it  has  been  our  chance  to  oieet,  in  the 
course  of  ov  critical  labours.  From  his  preface,  it  appears 
thai  he  has  been  a  lawyer's  clerk,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
his  volume^  which  he  states  to  be  his pet,"  proves  that,  if  ha 
was  aot  ^'  foredooflfied  a  father's  soul  to  cross/  he  was  certain^ 
CMedoooied  to  pen  a  stansa  when  he  should  eonross."  Snch^ 
however^  is,  of  course,  nor  his  own  opinion.  I  should  not^"* 
aays  he,  have  avowed  myself  the  author  of  the  following  poems^ 
was  X  aot  prepared  to  aneet  and  answer  every  objection  that  cam 
possiUy  be  urged  against  theaft."  In  this  modest  strain  he  goes 
on  foir  some  time,  and  cbnvmces  us  that  he  has  been  long  enough 
connected  with  (he  profession  of  the  law,  to  imbibe  a  large  pofw 
lion  of  the  impudence  of  its  professors.  The  manner  in  which, 
by  aaticipation,  he  defends  himself  from  critical  censure,  is 
^ygMAid.  If,  says  he,  I  published  at  eighteen,  Moore  and 
Hoot  did  the  same ;  if  I  quit  bw  for  the  Muses,  Scott,  Moom 
and  many  others  did  the  same;  if  I  write  pastoral,  CSunninghamj 
Shenstrae  and  Hamilton  did  4ie  same ;  if  some  of  my  poema 
present  the  readers  with  every  species  of  bad  composition/ 
Dean  Swiffs  fifst  production- did  sane ;  and  if  i  bave  been 
guilty  of  ^*  errors  against  prosody,"  I  can  plead  that  half  a 
handrod  poets  more  emiaeut  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  be/*  have 
kM  the  same,  and  even  in  a  worse  degree.  It  is  impossible 
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not  to  admire  the  exquisite  logic  of  this.  Men  of  geiiiii&  have 
<)one  certain  things ;  and^  therefore,  dunces  may  do  the  same« 
Mr.  Feist  should  have  remembered,  that  the  ass  was  cudgelled, 
for  attempting  to  play  the  tricks  of  the  spaniel.  So  coniident, 
however,  is  he  of  his  powers,  that  he  declares,  "  should  the  cijtic 
feel  inclined  to  continue  his  strictures,  he  will  find  nie  funiished 
with  answers  to  them,  be  they  what  they  may."  For  our  parts 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  observation  on  his  verses, 
which  is,  that  they  are  absolutely  among  the  very  worst  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  What  answer  he  will  make  to  this,  we  know 
not^  *aQd,  in  truth,  we  have  little  curiosity  to  know.  We  would 
give  him  some  advice,  were  he' not  obviously  a  subject  oq  whom 
it  would  be  thrown  away ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  feel  no 
pleasure  in  performing  the  thankless  office  of  throwing  pearU 
liefore  swioe. 


Art,  XII.  Love  and  Horror;  an  Imitation  of  the  Present, 
and  a  Model  for  all  Future  Romances.  6y  Ircastrensis* 
12mo.   pp.  219.    Stockdale.  1815. 

The  author  of  this  bagatelle  has  had  wisdom  enough  to  dis* 
cover,  that  the  mock  heroic  M  ill  not  bear  to  be  prolonged  to 
the  extent  of  a  modern  novel.  As  a  professed  burlesque  upon 
productions  of  this  description,  it  has  all  the  distortion  of  carica- 
ture, and  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  improbable  incidents 
and  extravagant  sentiment.  A  secret  spring  and  trap  door  are 
ever  at  hand,  to  extricate  the  hero  and  heroine,  or  involve  the 
adventurers  in  greater  perplexity :  by  the  help  of  this  convenient 
machine,  -and  other  licences  of  the  romance,  the  author,  with 
infinite  expedition,  contrives  to  drown  and  hang  his  hero,  to 
cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  molten  glass,  and  have  him  fished  up 
as  a  mermaid,  and  presented  in  a  turtle-tub  to  Buonaparte. 

Wlietlu  r  the  author  has  carried  his  imitation  of  the  epic  plan 
farther,  and  has  inter^v6ven  an  allegory  with  his  fable ;  or  has 
Merely  undertaken  to  burlesque  that  part  of  the  economy  of 
I  iCroic  compositions,  we  leave  to  profounder  wits  to  determine. 
To  assist  those  who  may  think  two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel 
of  chaff  worth  the  trouble  of  seeking,**  we  shall  observe,  that  the 
insurrection  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  on  which  M.  Rocca  has 
written  so  much,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  and  eloquence  of 
our  author's  hero.  A  few  passages  now  strung  together  will 
eriable  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  relative  to  the 
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latentaeuse  .which. the  author  may  have  veiled  mader  the  literal  ia* 
cidents  of  his  fable. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  with  all  its 
brilliant  detail  of  events,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  present  ministry, 
without  the  least  mention  being  made  of  Thomas*  Those  who  are 
sceptical  about  the  existence  of  Thomas  must  give  tliem  the  whole 
undivided  praise ;  but  they  should  first,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  all 
the  registers  in  the  kingdom,  prove  his  nonentity.  At  all  events 
the  Warmest  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  somewhere.''   P.  H7* 

The  following  description^  with  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
that  well  known  and  unfortunate  person,  to  whom  it  alludes,  will 
at  least  identify  the  party  with  whom  the  hero  is,  in  some  mea* 
mre,  politically  connected.  It  exhibits  him  at  sea^  in  the  event* 
ful  crisis,  when  wafted  ou  a  hen-coop,  he  is  relieved  by  an  ap« 
proacliing  vessel. 

In  the  mean  time  a  vessel,  of  the  most  curious  fprm  and  con- 
atniqtion  that  ever  was  made,  appeared  in  sighi ;  the  form  was 
that  of  a  cluhf  the  sails  were  in  the  shape  of  a  club,  the  mast  was  a 
club,  in  fact  the  whole  affiiir  was  a  floating  club.  It  appears  that 
some  thirty  or  forty  dukes,  marqutsses,  and^earls  had  clubbed  toge« 
ther  to  furnish  this  vessel,  iu  which  they  might  enjoy  each  others' 
society  without  interruption,  and  might  float  after  fine  weather  to 
every  portion  of  the  globe.  Their  idea  was.  singnlfir,  but  their 
<:onver8ation  was  so  sprightlv,  so  elegant,  so  thoroughly  club,  that 
Mr.  S — W — ,  himself,  could  he  have  entered  the  vessel,  would  have 
been  delighted.  Noblest  and  best  of  men !  into  whatever  piirt  of 
the  globe  the  harsh  fates  shall  throw  the  author  of  this  immortal 
work,  it  will  be  his  highest  consolation  to  have  seen  and  conversed 
with  thee."   P.  149. 

We  obtain  a  little  further  insight  into  this  mysterious  cha- 
racter^  in  the  following  passagej,  in  which  the  hero  is  described 
TKk  the  same  awkward  dilemma. 

He  Immediately  swam  forward,  seized  the  hen-coop,  and 
again  seated  himself  on  that  vehicle.  He  was  »ow  totally  at  a  loss 
for  occupation.  '  I  now,'  said  he,  *  feel  quite  alone ;  my  tobacco 
and  pipe  are  as  if  they  had  never  been.'  In  this  distress,  he  smote 
himself  with  his  fist  on  every  part  of  his  body ;  at  last  his  knuckles 
hit  agaipst  jsome  books,  in  the  pocket  of  his  vestments.  To  his 
great  joy,  he  found  a  Spanish  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  volume 
qflx^pez  de  Vega.  Thomas  applied  himself  with  so  much  intense* 
neas  to  his  books,  that  in  three  hours  h^  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
language,  and  could  speak  it  with  the  fluency  of  a  native.  This 
sa^ote  places  the  character  of  Thomas  in  the  highest  rank  of  ge* 
mus.   It  would  be  d^fkuk  to  find  aparalki:\   P.  163. 

JSut  enough  of  this  trifling. 

Abt. 
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Art*  Xin.  An  Extract  from  «  Journal,  kept  on  ^oard 
H.  M.  S.  Bellerophon,  Cmtain  F.  L.  Maitland,  from  Sa^ 
turday  July  15,  J81&,  to  Monday,  Jtigu9t  7>  1815  ;  bdng 
the  Period  a$aring  which  'Setpoleon  Buonaparte  woe  on  Boant 
that  Ship,  B^ueuienant  John  Bowerbank,  R.  N.  (late  of 
the  Bellerophon.)  To  which  is  aided,  an  Appendix  of  Offieiai 
and  other  Documentt.  8f  o.  pp.  76* 

Fletcher,  or  more  pfoMly  SUrlqr^ »     oamod^  of  *t 

Coronation^  makes  Seleuciis  aay 

mmm^m^mmmmmm^^mm»mm^-->-m^  ^CII  Il8?6 

From  a  more  cheap  nobility  to  empxeot 
Bfom  dark  origindf,  and  iordid  blood; 
Nay,  come  that  had  no.  &tben»  sons  o' th*  eartl^ 
And  flying  people,  have  aspir'd  to  kingdoms^ 
Made  nations  treinble^  wj,  hare  practiced  frowna 
To  awe  the  world 

Hioso  lines  are  not  ina|^caUe  lo  Ae  faUen  Ifapoleoiir 
Happily  for  mankind,  howetefj.  his  frowns  will  np  kmgin*  awo 
the  world.  His  red  and  terrific  star  is  set  in  utter  darknssa* 
Ik  is»  MTertbeless,  natural  to  wish  to  know  bow  he  bears  faitnsolf 
lAer  his  felL  This  pamphlet  wiU  fiinnsh  some  poitsni  of  tbo 
desi«^  information.  It  contains^  says  the  eurilM,  ^  a  phun  miH 
tarnished  narratiTe  of  occmrences  (aa  far  as  they  eame  mider 
my  observation)  daring  the  time  Naj^obon  Boonaparte  was-  on 
board  the  Bellerophon.'^  It  bears  in  itself  evident  marks  of 
Authentici^.  The  anecdotes  which  it  relates  are  carious,  and 
some  of  them  are  highly  characteristic*  Many  of  them  have 
been  copied  by  the  daily  papers,  and,  therefore,  we  wUi  not 
kgnie  the  sak  of  liewtenant  Bowertiank's  book,  by  extraoling 
any  of  those  which  have  been  left  mitowaked.  He  aeema  to 
have  DO  fears  except  of  Reviewess,  of  whom  ho  certain^  has  « 
formidable  idte.  But  his  fears  widi  respect  to  them  ate  ground* 
lesi^  as  he  has  not  committed  any  siich  literary  iaulls  as  would 
justify  them  in cutting  up  the  poor  sailor.^  . 


Art.  XIV.   Speeds  of  Mr.  Phillips,  delkired  in  th4  Court 
Common  Pleas,  DMin,  in  the  Cem  of  Guthrie  v.  Surm^ 
M  pp»  Faidkner. 

Ireland  has  of  lale  years  aboondad  irilh  me»  of  disti»» 
puished  eloquencai  in  the  senate  the  fidfit,  and  at  *e  baf«; 
indeed  a  natural  teia  of  Affrid  bfk  capHvatmg.  do^uence  is  tho 
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ineral  dnwter  of  the  Insh.  Tfaeir  ardent  and  enthusiastie 
lempm  are  infused  into  their  conipoBitioPa,  and  in  extem- 
pore addresses  they  are  peeuliarly  h^ppy.  More  brilhant  than 
SOU,  they  biury  their  bevers  on^  without  permitting  them  to 
enquire  into  the  strength  of  their  arguments^  or  question  the 
tmtb  of  ib&r  asserttom.  In  depth  and  argumeniafWe  reasomng, 
the  speeches  of  the  Irish  are  greatly  deticient:  their  eloquence 
is  adniind>ly  adapted  for  the  moooent^  but  will  rarely  bear  calm 
perttsal  in  die  closet  . 

The  speech  before  ns  ^iH,  we  fhinlc,  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  foregoing  remarks :  it  has  been  much  celebrated  of  hte,  and 
It  fhnNMfs  indeed  a  bnlliaot  speciofien  of  Iri^h  eloquence.  U 
was  delivered  upon  one  of  those  melnnchuly  occasions  whicl^ 
bappily  for  Irekndj  appear  to  be  of  rarer  occurrence  there  thaa 
at  home.  The  plaintiff  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  pleader, 
whose  ha[qpiM8p  had  been  destroyed  by  one  of  those  *^  vam  and 
vapid  coxcombs,  whose  vices  tinge  the  frivolity  of  their  follies 
with  something  of  a  more  odious  character  than  ridicule."  We 
proceeil  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extractSi  which  will 
enable  th^m  to  judge  whether  we  have  been  justified  in  the  praipf 
we  ba¥e  bestowed ;  and  the  following  descriptaoa  of  marriage  is 
periwjpa  one  of  the  tineit  parts  in  the  w  hole. 

But  of  an  the  ties  that  bound,  of  all  the  bounties  that  blessed 
her^  Irdand  moat  obeyed^  most  loved,  most  reverenced,  the  nuptial 
MHtiact.  She  saw  it  the  gift  of  heaven,  the  charm  of  earth,  the  joy 
of  die  present,  the  promise  of  the  future,  the  innocence  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  chastitv  of  paaiion,  the  sacrament  of  love:  the  slender 
curtain  that  shades  the  sanctuary  of  her  marriage  bed,  has  in  its 
parity  tbe  splendour  of  the  mountain  snow,  and  for  its  protectioD 
the  texture  of  the  mountain  adamant." 

la  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  strain,  he  describes  the  nmtual 
bappiaess  aubn^ting.  between  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  until  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant,  who 

^  with  the  serpent's  wiles  and  the  serpent's  wickedness,  stole 
into  the  Eden  of  domestic  life ;  poisoning  all  that  was  pure,  poU 
luting  all  that  was  lorely,  defying  God,  &stroylng  man,  a  dsemon 
ik  the  di^ise  df  virtue,  a  herald  of  hell  in  the  paradise  of 

Tbe  defendant  had  avowed  that  ambition  prompted  him  to 
bisin&mous  purplosei,  which  calls  forth  from  Mr.  Phillips  the 


•*  I IM  heard,  indeed,  t^t  ambition  was  a  vice,— but  then  a  vice 
is  eqoieocfd  it  verged  on  virtue;  that  it  was  the  aspiration  of  aspirit* 
aometimea  perhaps  q>palIiog,  always  magoifi^ent;  that  thpugh  iu 
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grasp  might  be  fate,  and  its  flight  might  be  famine,  stOl  it  reposed  om 
earth's  pinnacle,  and  played  in  heaven's  lightnings ;  that  diough  it 
might  fall  in  ruins,  it  arose  in  fire,  and  was  withal  so  splendid,  that 
even  the  horrors  of  that  fall  became  immerged  and  mitigated  in  the 
beauties  of  that  aberration !  But  here  is  an  ambition — ^base,  and 
barbarous,  and  illegitimate :  with  all  the  grossness  of  the  vice,  with 
uone  of  the  grandeur  of  the  virtue ;  a  meao,  muffled,  dastard  incen- 
diary,  who  in  the  silence  of  sleep,  and  in  the  shades  of  midnight, 
steals  his  Ephesian  torch  into  the  fane,  which  it  was  virtue  to  adpre^ 
and  worse  than  sacrilege  to  have  violated." 


Art.  XV.  French  Delectus^  consisting  of  a  Varietu  of  Short 
Sentences,  Historical  Anecdotes,  &;c.  By  James  Foley,  (f  the 
University  of  Paris.    I-aw  and  Whittaker.  1815, 

HThE  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  Great  Bri* 
tain^  which  is  about  to  take  piace^  renders  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language  highly  necessary.  As  an  elementary  book,  and 
an  easy  introduction  to  the  Fremih  language,  Mr.  Foley's  French 
Delectus  has  a  claim  to  public  notice.  'Ilie  following  sentiment 
>ivith  which  the  author  closes  bis  preface,  is  excellent. 

The  cause  of  instruction  should  never  be  separated  from  that 
of  morality:  those  who  deviate  from  this  principle  in  the  education 
of  youth,  whatever  merit  they  may  appear  to  possess,  are  not  enti* 
tied  to  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  the  public.'' 


Art.  XVI.  A  Key  to  Gregory's  Arithmetic,  adapted  to  the 
First  and  to  a  prepared  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  affixed 
a  Compendium  oj  Logarithmic  Arithmetic.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Arithmetic.  6s.  l2mo.  pp.128.  LoDginaii  and  Co. 
1814.  ' 

I  r  bas  bticome  fashionable  of  late  to  publish  bopks  on  certain 
2<ubjects  wrapped  up  in  a  deal  of  obscurity  which  Vender^  aupther 
volume  indispensable,  under  the  name  of  A  Key.  How  far  such  a. 
mo(^e  of  disseminating  know  ledge  is  expedient,  we  will  not  deter- 
mine. Mr.  Gregory  has  exercised  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  thit 
work,  also  in  fab  arithmetic,  which  is  upon  a  new  system.  We 
think  Mr.  Gregory  bas  betn  peculiarly  happy  in  his  explanations 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  logarithms ;  and  Uiis  work  reflects  credit 
on  the  abilities  of  the  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  oC 
Replou.- 
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Art.  XVII.    The  Principal  Events  in  the  Life  of  Moses,  tfc- 
By  Henry  Lacey.    \6mo.    Darton.  1815. 

Sacred  Biography  is  a  copious  source  of  pleasing  instruc- 
tion to  persons  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  conditions ;  but  is  espe- 
cially calculated  to  form  the  lives  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
joung. 

.  Moses,  the  great  legislator  of  the  chosen  people  of  God^  and 
the  inspired  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  momentous  evenU 
of  his  life  is.  a  character,  which,  if  well  delineated,  must  have  a 
striking  and  impressive  effect.  Moses  was  his  own  biographer ; 
we  approve  therefore  the  idea  which  the  author  of  the  (Present 
work  has  adopted,  of  drawing  from  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
great  Hebrew  Lawgiver  a  well  arranged  narrative  of  his  life. 
Such  a  work  is  peculiarly  serviceable,  to  preserve  the  rising  ge- 
neration from  tlie  poison  of  Infidelity  diffused  through  various 
diannels,  and  in  which  both  the  divine  legation,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  Moses  as  an  author,  are  called  in  question. 

Mr.  Lacey  b^s  adopted,  a  pleasing  and  familiar  style ;  and  his 
observations  are  of  a  practical  nature,  well  calculated  for  general 
edification.  But  we  cannot  forbear  censuring  an  opinion,  which 
we  conceive  of  a  dangerous  nature  in  Christian  theology.  Speak- 
ii^  of  the  children  of  Israel  gathering  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
the  aatfaor  thus  expresses  himself. 

Without  speculating  on  the  mode  in  which  the  manna  came 
down,  the  Israelites  had  but  one  enquiry  to  make;  *  Whether  the  pro^ 
vision  was  suited  to  their  wants  ?'  Thus  should  we  be  comparatively 
uneancemed  about  the  mode  of  dispenwig  the  ordinances  of  Christ : 
anxious  only  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  that 
we  may  live  for  ever  through  Him."    P.  45. 

This  savours  too  much  of  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  is  setting  at  nought  all  the  divine  appointments.  With  the 
above  exception,  Mr.  Lacey*s  life  of  Moses  is  a  pleasing  anj 
useful  work. 
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A  Letter  to  bis  Royal  Hi^est  the  Doke  of  Kent,  iQHcference  to  the  Attentiua 
be  bu  lately  paid  to  aoioe  of  the  Religiwis  Claase.*  of  the  Communitj;  6cl« 

Perfect  religions  Liberty  ibe  Right  of  every  Haroan  Being ;  and  Pcrsecntiuti 
ffft  Conscience  Sake  tbe  most  atrocious  of  Crimes ;  proved  in  a  Sermon,  preached 
December  lOtb,  at.Hemel  Ueiopscead,  for  tbe  Benefit  of  the  persecuted  Protcstanrs 
Id  France.    Bj  John  Liddoo.  Is. 

B^tnrcs  on  Hares's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  £.  C.  Ethelston,  and  on  the  Metho. 
diitic  Schism.    Addressed  to  the  Members  of  that  Sect.    2£s.  6d. 

Baptism  a  Sea|  of  tbe  Christian,  or  Remarks  on  the  former  of  •*  Two  Tracts, 
iotended  to  convey  correct  Nutipna  of  Regeneration  and  Conversion,  according  to 
the  beose  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  Charch  of  England.  By  Kicltard 
Uanlj  A.M.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  6cc."  By 
Tbow  T.  Biddolpbf  A.M.  Minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol,  &c.  kc,  ds. 
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Tht  Chftllrnge  Tindicated  ;  or,  the  Utruni  Horttm  Mode  of  Biiptiiiiii«  a'doptel 
1>y  Umtar.ans,  shewn  to  be  at  Varisnce  with  the  original  Commissioa  <i£  Christy 
and  the  uiiilbra  Usage  of  his  Apsstles.  4d. 

The  fatal  EiFecU  of  Religions  Intolerance.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Oateacre*! 
Chapel,  on  Sunday,  December  17,  1816,  in  Recominendation  of  a  SubscriptioD 
-  lor  the  Relief  of  the  persecuted  Protesiants  of  France,  and  pabhsbed  for  th^  Be* 
nefiu    By  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd.    Is.  6d. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  m  the  Old  snd  New  Churches  at  WoWerhnmpton,  oa 
Sunday,  December  10,  1815»  preparatory  to  the  Establishment  of  a  Bible  Institu- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall  B>edware,  and  of  YosaU, 
in  the  County  of  Stafibrd,  ficc.  2s. 

Imvanoel ;  a  Letter  on  laiiah  vii.  14.  and  other  Subjects  relative  to  the  Cba- 
ncter  of  the  Messiah,  in  Answer  to  the  Stnctores  of  a  modem  Jew.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Davits,  Author  ot  Serowns  on  Church  Union,  &c.  7s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  September  tt,  1815,  at  a  Visitation  held  by  his  Grace  the 
ArrhUsliop  ot  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  By  the  Hon.  and  "Rev.  Charles 
Kwxsf  Archdeaeon  6f  i^miagh.   Ss.  6d. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  denoqfftrale<|.  by  a  conqMralive  Vietr  of  their 
Histories.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  A.M.  FJI.S.  8s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  M.A.  Mhiister  of  St.  George's  Church, 
BoltoD.   8vo.  8s. 

Justification  by  Faith  witboot  Works;  or,  8t  Paol  and  St.  Janes  reconciled. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  lliink,  Jun«  «1,  tS\9»  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Right 
Worshipful  Charles  Baillie,  A.BC.  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Young,  A.M.  Reaor  of  GtUbg^  late  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Can* 
faridgo.  Ss. 

vrsTOftr. 

Practical  Geography ;  in  a  Series  of  Exercises,  Olustrative  of  the  Geography  of 
all  the  Countries  in  the  civilised  World ;  with  twenty-five  outline  Maps,  and  a 
copious  Appendix  oi  the  chief  Places^  By  Miss  Cfeobury,  of  Nottuighanu  4to. 
1L  iSs. 

BIOORAPBr. 

The  life  and  Reign  of  James  II.  King  of  England,  4kc  coilrcted  out  of 
AJenoirs  written  by  his  own  Hand,  together  with  tlie  King's  Advice  to  bis  Son* 
and  his  Majesty's  Will.  Published  from  th^  origiaal  Stuart  Manusciipts  ijs 
Corltwi  House.  By  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Clarke,  LL.B.  FCR.S.  Historiograplier  to  the 
Kiiig,  Chaplain  to  the  Household,  and  librarian  to  the  Prince  Recent.  S  vols 
4to.   61.  «8. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Jsrcmy  Taylor,  D.D.  Chaplain  im 
Ordinary  to  Kinc  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Bonney,  UJ^.  of  Christ's  College,  Ganbndge,  PMbendnry  of 
Lincoln,  &c  6cc.   8vo*  %%9. 

LAW. 

A  TreatiM  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  respecthig  Titheib  and  the  Stipends  of  the 
Parochial  Clergy  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  variow  iilosnativa  bocuaento* 
aot  before  publuhed.   3  vols.   8vo.   f  1.  2a. 

POLITlCi, 

An  Inquiry  mlo  the  Right  and  Duty  of  conpelling  Spam  to  relinqoish  her 
lava  Trade  in  Northern  America.    8to.   Ss.  ^  • 

letters  on  Publichouse  LiceMiBg ;  shewhif  the  Snois  of  the  ptewnt  System, 
ongmally  printed  hi  the  Tines  Newspaper,  with  a  Proposal  for  thek  Cure.  Br 
a  Magistrate  fur  Middiesejc.   is.  ^ 

The  Happiness  of  States  ;  or.  an  Inquiry  eonoenung  Popolatfon,  the  Modes  of 
subsisting  and  employing  it,  and  the  Ei^cU  of  al)  en  Uaman  Haopfaiesa.  Bv 
&  Gray.  Esq.   4te.    11.  lis.  6d.  '^'^      .  ^ 

r  ?  P^'^'**  AsylwBs,  and  pwHeol.rW 

on  the  Bill  for  their  Alteration,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  I8I4I 

A  Lrtter  to  WillM  ]||rilbetfo^  Eki.  M.P.  on  the  Sobjeet  of  Impreasment, 
calling  on  b^  and  the  PhOanthrodUts  of  this  Country,  to  prove  those  Feelincs  of 
SeosibUity  they  espr«iie4  m  tiw  CtiiM  «f  Humftnity  of  &  Nepo  SlaveryT  by 
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ttlSmg  wkk      MM  Atter  MdZeal  in  die  Ca«ae  of  BriOA  8auMw  By 
Oteemtioos  on  Banks  for  StTingi.  By  the  fUglit  Hen.  Oeoffo  Boae. 

rOBTBT. 

Fw^U',  a  Tale  of  Ncstine.  By  J  Zotfe,  Biq^ 

Tbc  D«ys  of  Harold ;  a  Metrical  Tale.  By  J.  B.  Rogen.  8ro.  19% 

Hw  Woadoior  ia  Norway.  ByThoflMaBRNni,PioiMior  ofMoralPluloaopht 
bike  Unirani^of  EdiAbarfk   8vo,  7f. 

ftcfGience  j  pr,  the  Secrett  of  Dinnalraa^  Bj  Edward  Smedley*  joiu  avow 
Tt.  6di 

(kM»fi<«na,  and  olfcer  Poena.  By  Join  Mackeniie,  D.D.  Muiiter  of  Poft 
Pmick.   ^  ^ 

The  Veila*  or  the  THnnph  of  Constancy;  in  Six  Books.  By  Min  Pteden. 
tiow  lOkdd. 

MOTBLS. 

TfaePlriMe;or»AeBoyalL»ertiBe8.  5Yoia.   Ifno.  ISs. 

GhvooicletofniiilMtriowHooie;  or,  the  Peer,  thejUwyoTf  andtheSindh* 
hack.  By  AmeyofSwaowa.  5  vols.   11.  fs.6d. 

I^vOt  Baahnesab  and  Bfrenge ;  or.  Tales  of  Three  Passions.  By  Bippin  Portcb 
Mk^  tvols.   Ifno.  10s.  6d.  — rr- 

VUOBIiLAiriBe. 

Tht  IMor's  AsaistBOts  oontainukg  an  Analysis  of  the  Aft  of  CBtHag  to  lit  dw 
flinasi  ranrwHh  Ease -and  Elegaaee,  npon  tree  scientific  Prinel|ms»  IU«s* 
trated  with  twelve  engraTed  Plates  and  Tables*  calcolated  Ibr  every  practicBl 
Piqwsn    By  Cook  and  Ooldine.   5s.  «d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sdinbiurgh  Review,  on  the  Ssbfect  of  an  ArtselB 
a  No.  50»  of  that  Jonmalt  on  «  The  Reniins  of  John  TweddeL*'  By  the  Bail 
ofEVa.  ^  ' 

The  Oanger  of  fwenatare  Intennent.  proved  froa  many  reaiarkable  Instaaci^ 
of  Peopl«  who  have  recovered  after  being  laid  oat  for  bead,  &c.  By  Josepb 
Tsykr.  4b.  6d. 

.  in  ikcannBof  tin  fint  Edinhnrgh  HasicBi  PeslivBU  held  betwesn  the  SOth  of 
Ocnher,  and  5th  of  Novenber,  1815.  To  which  is  added,  an  Esa^,  containii^ 
some  ganral  Observations  on  Music   By  George  Farqohar  Graham,  Esq.  7s. 

ATVoBtisr  on  the  Mannfsetnpe  of  Yeast,  from  Malt  and  Hops,  witmmt  thn 
Mdilion  of  Ghenical  Acids.   By  W.  H.  Blake,  Baker.  3s. 

A  popular  Acconnt  of  8t.  Paul's  CathedoJ,  including  the  ExplanationB  of  the 
Mcnuneittal  Designs,  by  the  respective  Ariists,  and  other  interesung  Particnlarsb 
osnpraasod  in  n  poitabn  Form,  Ibr  the  Convenience  of  Strangers  visiting  tho 
Cathedndi  and  enbeiUshBd  with  BceneotOrouBd  Plan.  le. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

<90mK8  IN  THE  PRBS8. 

Hisiorieal  and  Descriptive  Jceomt  of  the  Inqmhiiian,  a» 
khtM  fuIwLBUsd  IB  different  Cotintries;  abridged  from  the  ^abo*  / 
nte  Woirk  of  Philip  Limborch,  Proiiessor  of  Divinity  at  Am« 
stjudam ;  wi  continued  by  Extracts  irom  Mibaequent  Writeniy 
Polilicnl  Reflexions  on  it's  Revival  in  Spain^  and  an  Historical 
Sonrey  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  from  the  earliest  Agef ;  in  on« 
vofaune^octaTo^with  EngraviDgi* 
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Italian  Phraseology,  intended  to  serve  a$  a  Companion  to  aH 
Grammars.  It  will  contain  a  Collection  of  the  most  usaful 
Phrases,  with  their  various  Constructions,  explained  by  a  new 
Method,  by  Mr.  SaJiteigne/lo. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Year's  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Tri^ 
poll ;  from  the  original  Correspdndencej  in  the  Possession  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Richard  Tuliy,  Esq.  the  British  Consul ; 
comprising  Authentic  Metnoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  reigning 
i^ashaw,  his  Family,  and  various  Persons  of  Distinction ;  an 
Account  of  the  domestic  Manners  of  the  Moors,  Arabians,  and 
TurkSj  8cc  Sec.    In  a  quarto  volume. 

Amusements  in  Solitude;  or  the  Influence  of  Science^  litera- 
ture, and  the  liberal  Arts  on  the  Conduct  and  Happiness  of  Pri- 
vate Life,  by  the  Author  of  ih^  Philosophy  of  Nature, 

All  Essay  on  the  distinct  Provinces  of  Reason  and  Faith,  by 
tTie  Rev.  Charles  L  Lyon,  B.  A.  being  the  Cambridge  Hulsian 
Prize  Essay  for  1815. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
(fwlic  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A.  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume. 

A  Translation  of  M.  de  Pratfs  /fbrA:^  entitled.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

Modern  Judaism,  or  a  brief  Account  of  the  Opinions,  Tradi«« 
tions.  Rites  and  Ceremonies  maintained  and  practised  by  the 
Jews  in  modem  Times,  by  Mr.  Allen, 

A  Treatise  on  Greyhounds ;  with  Observations  on  the  TreaU 
Bient  and  Disorders  ofihem. 

,  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Holland ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
a  Friend,  domprising  an  Account  of  a  Tour  through  the  jCoaf 
Countries,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo^ 
and  illustrated  by  Tliirty^six  Plates  etched  by  the  Author^  and 
aqua<tinted  by  eminent  Engravers,  in  one  volume  quarto. 

A  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  Family  of 
^umwick;  in  a  large  quarto  volume^  embellished  withaMap^ 
^id  many  Engravings.  .  . 

Historical,  Military,  and  Natal  Anecdotes  of  personal  Va* 
lour  and  Bravery,  and  particularly  Incidents  which  occurred  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  in  the  last  long  contested  War, 
terminating  in  the  glorious  peace  of  1814.  The  size  of  this 
.work  will  be  an  elephant  quarto,  and  will  be  published  in  Num. 
bers,  each  embellished  with  four  Plates,  from  Drawings  by  the 
first  Artists. 

A  School  Edition  of  Juvenal,  witb  English  Notes,  (the  ob- 
jectionable  Passages  omitted)  by  the  Rev.  fV.  Wilson,  M,  A.  of 
St.  Bees' School. 
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Art.  I.  Bighi  Sermom  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  together  with  a  Sermon  delivered  at  an  Ordhiafion, 
^holden  at  Christ^Church,  by  the  BisJum  of  Durham,  on  Tri» 
mty  Sunday,  in  the  Xear  1810,  by  Edward  Garrard  Marsha. 
pp.         Oxford.   Riviogtons.  1814. 

Nothing  can  be  ttiore  joiportant  to  the  preserration  of  true 
religion  among  us,  than  the  system  of  divinity  which  is  taught  in 
our  two  universities.  In  these  venerable  seats  of  learning,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  destined  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Engbuid  imbibe  their  principles  and  settle  their 
religions^faith.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  national  concism^  that 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  part  of  their  educa** 
tion,  and  that  ait  thdr  studies  should  be  mside  subservient  to  this 
most  important  object.  Much  may  be  done  id  this  way  by  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  and  college  tutors :  but  a  very  serious  part  of 
Ibe  charge  devolves  upon  those,  who  ^re  selected  to  fill  the  uni« 
Versity  pulpits.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ser* 
mons  at  St.  Mary^s  are  a  mere  niatter  of  form,  and  that  the 
young  men  rarely  attend  them.  Both  at  Gunbridge  and  at  Ox<^ 
ford  tne  select  preachers  are  attended  by  a  vei^  numerous,  and 
very  observant  congregation :  what  they  say  is  duly  weighed  and 
coosideredy  especially  by  the  younger  part  of  their  audience, 
vrho  in  most  cases  go  not  to  hear  only  but  to  be  taught.  Most  tm-^ 
portant,  therefore,  it  is,  that  the  select  preachers  before  our  ' 
universities  should  be  chosen  out  of  those  whose  learning  is  most 
extensive,  whose  zeal  is  most  affectionate,  whose  theology  ia 
moat  soimd.  Should  those  to  whom  the  choice  is  intrusted, 
either  from  indolence,  perversity,  or  caprice,  so  neglect  their 
duty,  as  to  appomt  any,  whoee  doctrines  are  well  known  to  be 
hi  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  in  whose  minds 
fhoaticism  supplies  the  place  of  piety,  and  conceited  ignorance 
that  of  learning,  then  should  we  consider  the  university,  be  it 
vrhkh  it  may,  as  disgraced. 
.  ,  I  Impressed 
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Impresacd  with  theie  atntimentSf  we  turn  to  a  volume  of  oni- 
vernty  aermoiu  wilh  peculiar  interest  and  attention.  Here^  at 
least,  we  expect,  that  oor  critical  labours  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  good  writing,  clear  argument,  and  sound  divinity.  We  will 
not  say  that  our  expectations  are  altogether  disappointed  in  the 
voluAie  before  us.  Its  subject  inatter  is  various ;  and  we  have 
examined  U  with  ^riOus  flings  of  censure  and  approbation. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account 
of  each  discoum,  and  to  statie  the  gronuds  of  the  veiy  diflFerent 
opinions  which  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  pass  upon  them. 

The  first  Sermon  in  the  volume  was  delivered  at  an  ordinal 
tion,  holden  at  Christ  Church,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  IB  10.  It  is 
.  founded  on  our  Lord*6  injunction  to  St.  Peter  to  ieed  his 
^heep."  From  tliis  appropriate  text,  the  preacher  enforces  the 
jiecessity  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  the  only  legitimate  motive 
for  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Marshes  sentiments  can  not  be  better  expressed  than  in  his  owm 
words. 

Tht  i^roper  qutetion,  therefore,  for  everjr  cahdidate  who  an* 
tolies  for  ordination,  to  put  to  his  own  bosom,  is— \Aliat  is  my  ob« 
Ject  in  coming  liather  ?  Am  I  seeking  my  own  profit,  or  the  ^vMt 
Df  many  that  they  may  be  saved  ?  Am  I  urged  hj  the  love  of 
Christ,  or  of  myself,  of  godliness  or  of  gain  >  And  this  is  a  ques* 
ttOB  which  evesy  <me  must  determine  for.  himself  .  No  esaminer 
can  settle  it.  He  may  investigate  the  claims  of  his  candidalee 
with  respect  to  scholardiip  or  attatoments.  He  may  ascertain  tha 
grmnds  of  their  faith,  and  may  inquire  into  their  character  in  the 
world.  But  all  b^ond  this  must  be  left  between  them  and  God» 
If  they  have  been  guilty  of  no  gross  offences  such  as  are  cogniz- 
able to  all  men,  the  human  exaqiider  can  not  penetrate  deeper.  It 
is  to  (jod  that  they  must  answer  this  question—*  lovest  thou  me 
more  than  these  ^— 4md  it  .will  be  well  for  them  if  they  can  answer 
it,  as  Peter  did,— <  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.»  "   P.  10. 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  discourse,  the  preacher  reminds 
his  audience  that  the  proper  mode  of  displaying  their  love  of 
Christ,  is  by  attending  diligently  to  die  spiritual  interest  of  the 
flock  committed  to  their  charge.  He  enforcea  upon  them  the 
duty  of  studying  the  Scripture,  as  the  foimtain  of  all  trutfa>  and 
•f  preachii^'  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  without  reserve. 
He  then  bne%  touches  upon  the  doctrine  of  die  dsy^  (Trini^ 
^^^smday)  and  conchides  with  seasonable  admonition.  We  caa 
ttfely  recommend  this  discourse  to  our  readers'  attention.  It  is 
not  distinguished,  indeed,  by  any  peculiar  exceiLmce  of  s|yle^  ot 
^originality  of  thought :  but  it  b  sounds  scriptural,  and  unaffected^ 
it  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  Cbristiao  in  die  language  of  % 
^holu*  . 
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.  The 'first  Sermon  prepaid  for  the  universifg^  pulpit,  is  opoa 
(he  operat&an  of  second  causes a  subject  h^blj  proper  to  be  * 
disNCussed  before  young  men^  who  are  combiouig  die-  study  of  . 
phifosophy  with  that  of  religion.  For  if  it  is  once  supposed 
tint  the  system  of  nature  could  not  have  been  constituted  other- 
wise than  it  is,  the  foundation  of  infidelity  is  effectually  laid  in  the 
mind.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  French  philosopher  in  this 
country,  who  had  probably  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Vol- 
taire, pretended  to  demonsiratc  that  the  law  of  gravitation  could 
not  possibly  operate  in  any  other  manner  than  it  does ;  from 
whence  he  would  have  inferred,  that  it  is  a  necessary  principle 
of  nature,  not  an  appointment  of  the  Creator.  The  mathema- 
tical arguments  on  which  this  doctrine  rested,  were  examined 
and  refuted  by  Bishop  Horsley,  and  Professor  Robison^  whose 
attention  had  naturally  been  roused  by  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  this  boasted  discovery*  The  Sermon  before  us  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  right  view  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Deity  in 
tbe  constitution  of  the  universe.  It  justly  maintains  that  the  laws 
of  nature  were  established  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God,  not 
by  any  necessity  in  the  case.  The  only  connection  betwe^  any  ' 
cause  add  its  efiWt  is  the  will  of  God.  Nay,  further,  (as  Mr.  ^ 
M.  observes), 

Xiie  effects  themselves  ireve  in  their  creation  nrior  to  their ' 
present  causes"— for,  though  it  was  on  the  first  day  that  God 
ssud,  *  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  wa^  light/  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth,  that  he  made  Siose  two  gteat  lights,  which  have  continued 
ever  since  to  rule  the  day  and  tbe  night." 

He  then  contends  that  the  appointment  of  second  caused  does 
not  derogate  firooi  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity^  that  it  is 
more  consisteot  with  his  glory  and  mercy  than  an  immediate  ex- 
ercise of  his  power,  inasmuch  as.it  conduces  to  the  moral  ' 
agency  of  man,  and  other  grand  designs  of  His  Providence. 
The  same  mode  of  operation  pervades  the  dispensation  of  grace, 
and  serves  to 

Explain  many  difficulties  attending  it,  in  which  men  act,  as ' 
seeond  causes,  in  the  hand  of  the  Great  Artificer:  for  the  ways  of 
God,  both  in  the  formation  and'  refohnatioii,  in  the  government 
and  redemption  of  the  world,  are  uniform,  analogous,  and  consist* 
ent.  In  bo^  he  makes  use  of  means.  And  though  on  extraordi- 
nary occanons  he  has  sometmies '  chosen  to  accomplish  his  objecta 
vitnout  them,  yet  this  manner  of  operation  through  the  interven- 
tion  of  second  causes,  besides  bfeing  more  beaatifm,  tends  more  to 
die  g^ory  of  hxs  omnipotence  than  the  other.  Even  in  this  latter, 
work  the  Almighty  has  no  need  of  subordinate  ministers ;  and  yet 
here  also  the  employment  of  them'  is  both  a  grace  and  a  glory  to  hia 
bleaeed  scheme  of  salvation."  P.  32» 
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This  excelleDt  discourse  is  followed  bj  one  on  tnysterie^^  td 
^'bich  our  approbation  cannot  be  so  cordially  extended.  After 
a  fe^  preiiminafy  remarks  on  religious  mysteries  in  general,  Mr* 
M.  adverts  to  the  '^controversy  relating. to  die  divine  de* 
crees."  Tbis  he  represents  as  a  mystery  which  can  never  be 
cleared  up,  and  he  recommends  us  to  abstain  from  perplexing 
ourselves  with  the  miestion«  since  it  does  not  affect  the  essen* 
tiais  of  religion.    He  proceeds : 

"  Many  who  have  agreed  upon  all  other  parts  of  our  common  re- 
ligion, have  differed,  and  agreed  to  difier,  upon  this.  Such  were 
notoriously  many  of  the  reformers  and  fathers  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  such  their  consciousness  of  the  innocence  of  this 
difterence,  and  the  safety  of  this  union,  that  our  17th  article  has 
b6en  generally  confessed  to  be  formed  upon  principles^  which 
ought  not  to  exclude  an^  from  the  Establishment,  who»  concurring 
upon  all  other  points,  differ  only  upon  a  question,  on  which,  those 
who  framed  it,  were  themselves  divided  in  opinion.  The  strenu- 
ousness  with  which  both  parties  have  laboured  to  prove  that  the 
article  is  on  their  side,  is  Indeed,  to  impartial  judges,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  neutrality.''   P.  56. 

f  We  are  aware  that  the  authority  of  Bi»hop  Burnet  may  be 
alledged  as  giving  countenance  to  diis  insinuation,  but  it  ought 
n&ver  lo.  be  forgotten  that  his  Exposition  of  the  Articles  was 
written  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  comprehension  at  that  tioie 
projected,  and  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  so  injurious  to  the  English  Reformation,  that  they 
presented  it  to  the  Upper  House  as  a  book  strongly  meriting  a  ^ 
public  censure.  Dr.  Binks's  Prefatory  Examination  of  the 
[Bishop's  Work  should  always  be  read  with  it  as  an  antidote  to 
the  loose  notions  respecting  Subscription  to  which  it  gives  ciu> 
rency.  We  should  not  then  so  frequently  have  to  regret 
the  utterance  of  the  insinuation  just  cited  from  our  author,  against 
which,  however,  whatever  may  be  the  authority  it  claims  for 
its  support,  oi^r  formal  protest  must  be  recorded.  The  sense 
of  the  article  is  the  sense  of  those  who  compiled  it ;  and  we 
have  the  most  abundant  historical  proof  that  tliese  men  were  not 
Calvinists: — tliat  they  took  especial  care  to  reject  Calvinistic 
doctrines  from  the  formularies  of  our  Church :  and  that  they-, 
would  not  accept  the  proffered  assistance. of  Calvin  in  compile 
ing  the  articles,  although  they  freely  availed  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  other  learned  foreigners.  The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  the  proofs  of  our  assertions ;  but  if  Mr. 
M.  or  any  of  our  readers,  would  wish  to  see  the  whole  mat* 
ter  placed  in  the  clearest  light,  we  refisr^m  to  an  incomparable 
tract  written  about  forty  years  by  Dr.  Winchester,  and  re* 
printed  4n  the  Churchman's  Remembrancer.  Let  them  read  diia 
with  an  impartial  mind|  and  they  will  xm  ftdly  satisfied  thai  our 
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ReformenB  were  no  Calirinists.  In  the  mean  lime  we  will  pre- 
sent  them  with  a  Brief  explanation  of  the  17lii  article ;  and  this 
shall  be  done  in  the  masterly  language  of  Dr*  Waterland. 

The  article  of  Prtdestination^'*  says  he,  has  been  vainly 
enough  urged  in  favour  of  the  CalvinuHc  tenets.  For  not  to  men* 
tion  the  saving  clause  In  the  conclusion,  or  its  saying  nothing  at 
aU  of  Reprobation^  and  nothing  in  favour  of  absolute  Predestination 
to  life,  there  seems  to  be  a  plain  distinction  (as  Placfere  has  well 
observed)  in  the  article  itselr  of  two  kinds  of  fredestination^  one 
of  which  is  recommended  to  us,  the  other  condemned.  Predes* 
tinlition»  r^htly  and  piously  considered,  (i.  e.  considered  hbt 
irr^ipecfkdjfy  not  abtoiutefy)  but  with  respect  to  faith  in  CAriit^ 
fiutfi  mrJfing  by  love  and  persevering;  9uch  a  predestination  is  a 
meeet  and  comfortable  doctrme.  But  the  seni^ce  of  God^s  predes- 
ttnatton,  (it  is  not  here  said  in  Christ  as  before;  (hat  sentence 
timpfy  or  absolutely  considered  (as  curious  and  carnal  peisons  are 
^pt  to  consider  it)  is  a  most  dangerotu  down/all,  Jesding  eftber  to 
eecurihf  or  desperation,  as  havinj^'no  respect  to  foreseen JaiSk  aild- 
^ooa  Ufkf  nor  defending  upon  it,  but  antecedent  in  order  to  it. 
Tne  article  then  seems  to  speak  of  two  subjects;  .first  of  predesti- 
nation, soberly  understood  with  respect  to  faith  in  Christ,  whidi .  is 
wholesome  doctrine ;  secondly  of  predestination  simply  considered, 
which  is  dangerous  doctrine.^' — It  is  not  imaffioable  that  any  true 
and  sound  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should  of  itself  have  any  aptness  to 
i>ecome  a  dofmnJaU  even  to  eamal  persons  i  but  carnal  persons  are 
apt  to  corrupt  a  toimd  doctrine,  and  suit  it  to  their  own  lusts  and 
JUS  lions  f  thereby  fidrfifying  the  truth.  Hiis  doctrine,  so  depraved 
and  mistaken,  our  Churdi  condemns.  Hiat  is,  she  condemns  absb* 
lute,  irrespective  predestination^  not  the  other*."  » 

IVe  cannot,  therefore^  concede  to  Mr.  M.  that  our  Church 
is  neutrar  upon  Calvinistic  points.  Here  we  most  maka 
a  stand,  whatever  may  be  our  reluctance  to  ex<;ite  contro- 
?rersy  on  such  subjects.  We  agree  indeed  with  him. 

That  the  Ie|i;itimate  object  of  studying  these  sublime  myste- 
xiet  is,  that  we  may  do  tlie  words  of  this  law ;  and  if  we  studied 
them  with  no  other  end,  if  we  sought  in  doing  so,  nott  to  con- 
devan  our  neighbours'  errors,  but  only  to  make  our  own  calling 
and  election  sure,  we  niiglit  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  search  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,  without 
fear  of  entrenching  upon  those  secrets  of  his  government,  which 
lie  has  declared  to  belong  only  to  himsel£"    P.  59« 

But  there  is  a  turn  in  this  stfitence  which  we  can  not  ap- 
prove. It  seenxs  to  intimate,  that  when  we  oppose  tlie  tenets  of 
Calvin,  M  e  are  actuated  by  a  mere  spirit  of  controvert*  Thia  is 
nn  unfair  representation  of  the  case.  Our  object  in  so  doing  is 
not  to  condemn  our  neighbours,  but  to  defend  the  truth.  We 

•  Waterland*8  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  .Ariaa  Sub^criptioiu 
p.  57.  Printed  J72^. 
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do  riQt  W^i^pje  to  Jptoi^e  up^n  ''.^€t  ^hfflg*  ;9'Ukli.bcl<'ng 
^  to  ^he.I^rd  our  (jumJ,  but  only  to  plab  ^'Sj^t  feas  l^u  re- 
vealed,'* lis  the  ^nptiires  have  revealed  it;  ai\d  to  liberate, the 
fninds  of  Christian .  people  from  fearful  ^nd  pernicioqa^  opi- 
'  Dions  on  points  relating  to  their  present  andt  future  happinesjf. 
[Such  ts  the  object  of  a  preaclier  6f  the  Chprch  of  Bngl^nd'ip 
;  extricating  religion  froih  the  errors  of  Calvin ;  and  if  tie  pur* 
[  aues  this  object  with  a  Christian  temper,  be  is  perfor.ming  a 
.  fcred  duty. 

Ijpon  the  whole  it  is  very  difficult  .to  give  a  cprrect  ojunion 
;  Of  this  discourse.  .It  is  in  general  well  xrritt^n,  a^d^pontoiip 
many  gqod  o|bser\*ation« ;  but  ive  could  eanteatly  .wii^h  that  jit 
.  had  never  been  delivered  from  the  university  pulpit,  nor.iudeed 
£*oni  any  other.    It  is  mucli  more  likely  to  create  doubt,  than 
.  to  give  satisfaction  ;  and  tliat  part  of  it  which  insinua^esthat  our 
I  Church  U  Calvioistic,  or  at  least,  that  it  is  not  worth  m-bile  to  d^ 
^fend  hei*  against  the  charge  of  Calvinism,  is  altogether  unwar- 
rantable. 

SThe  third  $ennon  on  ^'  thfi  love  of  God  and  of  our  nei^h- 
>  bour^  contains-  nothing  worthy  of  particular  observation.  We 
jfeel  disposed  to  thank  the  author  for  it,  as  a  plain,  practical,  and 
uHexceptiouable  composition.  The  fourth  Sermon  is  of  an 
higher  cast,  and  is  indeed  an  excellent  discourse*  It  treats  "  on 
'the  authority  to  ri^tain  or  i;^n)it  8in3/'  and  seta  the  su^jqct  in  a 
'ijery  clear  \f\d  satisfactory  light,  ^r.  M.  considers  the  ex- 
tent and  the  utility  of  tliis  cpm;nission  granted  by  Qi|r  Lord  to 
.]iis  4P9^^^«  ^  maintains,  that  it  stiit  continue^  for 

The  confirmation  of  Christians  in  the  faith  and  for  the  scttle- 
xnent  lind  cdrofdrt'of  believers.'' Neither  would  the  faot  of  ita 
<ontii|uance  probably  have  been  disputed,  any  more  than  the  per- 
petuity qf  the  two  sacraments,  were  it  not,  by  some  strange  per* 
version  of  the  authdrity  to  remit  or  to  retain,  supposed  to  convey 
a  right  to  use  it  cajjriciously.'' 

We  would  gladly  make  larger  extracts  from  this  Sermon,  did  we 
.  tiot  rentenftbe^  that  half  the  volume  still  remains  to  be  examined. 
*"  'Afr  the 'Eighth '  Sei^lnon  will  demand  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention, we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  the  5th,  6th,  apd  7th,  with 
'Viiy  brief  observations.  "  The  fifth  is  founded  on  that  weighty 
'irifereuee  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  28.      Therefore  we  conclude 
that  a  man  ia'^ustilfied  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.^ 
We  ar^  hot  pr^p&red  to  accord  with  the  author  in  every  minute 
particular  which  ^he  has  advanced,  but  upon  the  whole  we  thinic 
that  the  doctrine  *  is  correctly '  stated.   In  the  6th  Sermon  he 

explains 

*  Afrgieat  peipleAity  somctiiues  arises  m  the  minds  of  conscien* 
lious  ineQ  (m  «he  subject  of' jWification,  and  as  our  limits  will' not 
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explaina  Su  Paml'a  us^rtioB  that  Clvist  Jesus  b  made,  unto 
wisdoiB  i^)d  ngbteoumi^  and  sanctiiScation  and  redetnptioii.'^ 
Sofli^  good  obp^mtioos  will  bese  be  foiuid  reapecting^the  dilQfer* 
wee  b^weeo  jvstificaition  aod  aancti^^ott ;  and  the  following 
pumge,  which  occum  in  the  170th  page,  f^pean  to  itt  tpnofl^ 
4nd  foccijt^le.  The  preacher  had  been  speaking  of  the  scheme 
of  si^^tion  as  flowipg  entirely  from  Divine  goodness,  and  thus 
^deavours  to  guard  against  a  misapprehension  of  this  docU^ne. ' 

<  «  Hanre  w  then  (it  Is  somelimea  asked  conta^ytuouslif)  hire  we 
then  no  part  to  actin  the  great  businesi  of  our  salvetioa?  Are  wt 
to  be  degcaded  uno  passive  machinas>  on  whom  siqpematuralinflu^ 
eiice  is  to  produce  a  savis^  f§9fStl  Bj  np  means.  No  such  infer^ 
tnoe  favdy  results  frim  tbf  doidn^  in  question.  Jesu4  Ghnst  ia 
V94e^  made.of  God  unto  us  bot^  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  ana 
ynctiffcyfjon,  and  redemjjtio^.  But  yet  it  is  left  to  us  to  detei^ 
laipe  w)[ieth^r.we  will  be  wise  and  righteous  an4  holy  and  redeemea. 
llie  '^ce  of  God  that  bringeth  ^vation  hath  appeared  to  all  men! 
teaching  us,  that  denying  uhgodlmMS  ind  worldly  lusti,  we  shsiuld 
Bvesol^rly,  righteously  ancf  godly/ in  t&e  present  waAit  Bnd 
&ough  it  bringeth  saKatipn,  it  does  not  force  it  upon  us ;  thongS 
It  empowers,  it  does  not  compel,  and,  like  the  God  whogtvesTt^ 
has  BO  respect  of  persons.'* 

The  seventh  Sermon  is  upon  Christian  perfection*  II  is 
shorter  and  leais  elaborate  than  the  others ;  and  the  substance  of  H 
^ay  be  briefly  represented  by  extracting  the  concluding  passage* 

Perfection,  however,  (after  all  it  must  be  confessed)  is  an  aw« 
ful  word.  Who  may  attain  it  with  all  his  zeal  i  Who  can  hope 
for  it  with  all  his  faith  ?  In  the  next  life^  by  the  mercies  of  ChristJ 
any  man ;  io  the  present,  none.  What  d^ree  of  shortness  of  tlmt 
final  end,  provided  it  be  attended  with  sincerity,  the  Almighty  wOl 
accept  and  pardon,  I  suppose  no  one  will  presume  t^  determmi^ 
Mo  one  can  set  limits  to  that  all-encvcling  goodness,  which  has  ni 
where  limited  iuelf.  But  neither  does  the  detennhiation  of  tU| 
point  concern  us.  Though  the  purpose  of  Providence  is  insieniti 
able,  our  duty  is  dear ;  and,  while  wa  are  oeatain  that  the  iUmigl^lf 
will  not  punifih  any  man  for  missing  of  a  perfection  which  waa 

permit  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  ^nter  into  the  question,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Waterland's  tre»^ 
tise  on  the  subject,  as  the  moitconciseandsolid  exposition  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  We  wte justified  by  Grod  the  Father^  considered  as 
frincipal  and  Jirst  mover  ;  by  God  the  iSoit,  as  mm/on'oitf  purcha« 
ser;  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  immediate  efficient  f  by  Baptim; 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  conveyance  g  by  /aith  of  such  a  kind 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  recep^n  ;  and  lastly,  byJfaUh  and 
ialinesSf  as  the  necessary  qualifications  and  conditions  in  aduksf 
both  for  the  first  receiving,  and  for  the  perpetual  freserving  k. 
Such  and  so  many  are  the  concurring  causes,  operating  in  their 
order  and  degree,  towards  mm*Bjlrst  or  Jinal  just^katimi*'  R  SS. 
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placed  beyond  his  griisp>  the  anger  of  God  is  revealed  and  deter« 
mined  against  those  who  shroud  their  mdolente  under  the  plea  of 
ihfinnity ;  'who  will  not  do  what  they  can,  because  they  cannot  do 
what  they  would,  and,  because  they  despair  of  reaching,  refiis^ 
to  go  on  unto  perfection.'' 

The  last  Sermon  m  the  volume  is  on  Bapdsro' ;  a  subject 
^hicb  has  been  grievously  misrepresented  by  Dissenters  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  more  especially  by  those  profmed  members  of 
the  Chiirch'of  England  who  bold  the  errand  of  Calviiu  Deeply, 
indeed,  do  we  regret,  that  a  preacher  of  Mr.  M.*b  knowledge 
and  attainments  should  undertake,  in  the  very  heart:.' of  the 
t^niversity,  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  oar  Cliurck,  maintain* 
iag  that  Baptism  and  Regeneration  are  ||(erfectly  distinct  Mr. 
M^.  endeavours  to  deduce  this  opinion  from  a  passq;e  in  St. 
Peter's  1st  Epistle,  where  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  ark 
is  represented  as  a  figure  of  Baptism:  l^he  Mrords  selected  fay 
Mr.  M .  is  the  foundation  of  his  discourse,  are  these,  Tbe 
long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
nas  pieparing,  vi  herein  few  Xthat  is  eight)  90uls  were  saved  by 
yfatec;  tbe  like  figure,  wbereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now 
eave  as',  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the.  flesh,  but  the 
apswer  pf  a.  good  conscience  towards  God."  Now  it  appearii  to 
lis  tliat  tliis  passage,  as  it  stands  at  the  bead  of  Mr.  M.*s  sermon, 
•does  not  give  the  exact  sense  of  the  original.  We  will  Iran* 
scribe  St.  Peter's  words  at  lengtli,  as  they  are  written  in  the  most 
correct  and  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament — '^"Or^ 

Jno¥  XfitsZ."  lliese  words  are  mp&t  correctly  traaslated  in  our 
version,  and  the  parenthesb  (which  Mr.  M.  has  omitted)  is  there 
carefiiUy  preserved.  Tlie  sense  of  tlie  passage  can  not  be  better 
Mpreised  than  m  Whitby's  Paraphrase.  'I'be  antitvpe  of  which 
mrk  is  baptism,  which  doth  ako  now  save  us  (not  merely  as  it  is 
I  le  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  as  it  is  the  answer  or 
stipulation  of  a  good  conscience  tow  ards  Gpd;)  und  this  salvation 
it  works  for  us  by  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

Tlie  observation  of  Hooker  upon  the  passage  ni^iy  also  be 
-worthy  of  our  attention.  He  is  speaking  of  Uie  conditions  re- 
quired of  those  who  come  to  the  baptismal  laver. 

The  declaration  of  Justin  Martyr  says  he,  concerning 
baptism,  abeweth  how  such  as  ihe  Church,  in  thoae  days,  did  bap^ 

tize, 

*  ThQ  passage  alluded  to  is  in  the  1st  Apology.      "Ocre*  wii^. 
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tSze,  made  prpfesuon  of  Chrigtlan  belief,  and  \j;^aertook  to  JW% 
mccordiogly.  Neither  do  I  think  it  a  matter  eaay  for  anjf  man  to 
profe,  tlut  ever  Jbaptism  did  use  to  be  adminlatered  wiUiout  in« 
toTBgatories  of  these  two  l^inds.  Whereunto  St.  Peter  (as  it  may 
be  thought)  alluding,  hath  said,  that  the  baptism  which  saveth  us 
is  not  (as  l^;al  purifications  were)  a  cleansing  of  the  flesh  from 
oidnsri  imparity,  but  mftmiimf  an  interrogative  trial  fifa^gocd  con^ 
vknot  iawdrds  GodK'* 

Another  commentator  on  the  words,  says,  y  Baptismus  au- 
tern  nos  servat  per  resurrectionem  Christi,  quia  Christi  resor«* 
rectio- qoandam  nobis  formam  exhibet  resurpendi  ad  'vicae  novi. 
latetn,  ad  quam  in  baptbmo  regeneramur  f . 

But  as  the  highest  authority,  we  may  send  this  gentleman  witV 
out  further  ceremony  to  Bistiop  Bull,  Apol.  pro  Harm.  Sect.  iv, 
pericop.  9.  p.  83.  to  learn  the  meaning  of  thb  text  of  St.  Peter. 
After  dting  it,  he  proceeds 

Ubi  avntHnvi  iya!^  tvifvrnjbiM  a  doctis  interpretibus  optime 
Tertitur,  nomio  sive  stipulatio  bonfe  oonscieniiaf  a^ue  idem  signi* 
(cat,  quod  ovyttMBt^H  apud  Basilium.  Nimirum  in  Baptismo  in* 
lenogabat  Episcopus:  «««T«m  tS  £ar«ta;  re8pondd>at  baptizan- 
dus  ftv»ramfuir  Eursum  interrogatus  J^urrtla^  rS  XftcrZ^  re* 
ipqpdebat  ^trm^iiMt*   Hanc  salntis  vocat  TertulUanus 

de  B^>tismo.  Idiem  de  Resur.  earn,  dixit,  anima  enim  non  iavs* 
Ane,  sed  reeponsione  tancUur.  Cypriabus  interrogatUmcm  Bap* 
fmd;*  vocat  Epist.  8t>  and  ^^ 

Mr.  M.  however  understands  St  Peter  s  language  in  a  sense 
my  different  from  the  primitive  Church,  the  fatliers  of  the  Rev 
jormation,  or  the  Church  of  Etigbuid.  He  affirms  (p.  195), 
Attit  is  *^  very  clear,  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  that  the 
mere  putting  away  of  the  fiith  of  the  flesh  in  baptism>  does  not 
include,  produce,  or  convey  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God*  '  Baptism,'  says  he,  ^  dotli  now  save  11s,  but 
BOt  the  putting  away  of  the  flhh  of  the  flesh.'  *  — By  this  imper* 
feet  quotation,  and  by  the  deacterous  insertion  of  the  particle 
to,  the  drift  of  the  Apostle's  language  is  indeed  totally  dianged. 
3at  even  allowing  that  St.  Peter's  words  mrt  capable  of  sudi  a 
construction  (which  we  do  not  mean  to  concede)  .we  should  be 
still  dt  a  loss  to  conceive  liow  Mr.  M.  could  draw  fix>m  them  tlic 
condusion  at  which  he  aims.      Baptism,"  he  allows,  doth 


V**  *^  vJSir^  W*f  xo^  Xfiv*  Mtyttvnotu^  •»  nm\  hiiu^  airtii  uLtayiwwii^ 

fw, imytmnrmu**   ApoL  I.  Se<:t.  79,  P.  II 6,  of  the  Oxford  edition 
of  1700. 

f  Ecdesiastical  Polity,  Book  v.  63.  f  Jlstius. 

^  now 
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PPW  J»r  but  the  ^  putting  ^wsy  Ihe.filtb  of  tbp  flerii  4Qli 
HOt*"^  Mow  tbe  puttiog  awaj  the  filth  of  the  fleib/  faf^  af- 
lerwtfds  aty^j  is  syoonypiQiis  with  the  outward  4te  qf 
iMr''  Therefore  heptisni  dcies  oave  us,  but  the  outWd  rite  of 
tiarpdsm  does  not  To  such  abfwrdities  are  xnen  reduced  whea 
they  endeavour  to  explain  away  ih%  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to 
■lodify  it  according  to  their  own  devices. 

Mr.  M.  however^  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  oym  les* 
aooingy  and  coolly  oh^rves,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
argue  a  point,  which  appears  so  obvious^  bad  not  attempts  been 
nade  by  venerfited  names  to  connect  regeneration  with  baptism, 
ai8  though  the  two,  the  washing  and  the  renewing,  the  sign  and 
ihe  thjog  signified,  always  went  together. The  tone  of  confi* 
dence  in  vijiich  this  septence  is  written  merits  the  strongest  ceo- 
sore.  An  inexperienced  young  man,  who  listened  attentively  to 
this  discourse,  would  naturally  suppose  that  tlie  identity  of  b^ 
tism  and  regeneration,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  die  preseut  mometot, 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  better,  than  a  ianci&d  opinion  of  some  vao^ 
dem  divines,  who  had  weakly  attempted*'  to  defend"  it.  Soon 
afterwards  the  same  doctrine  is  termed  an  extraordinafy  no« 
tion.''  Whatever  Mr.  M/s  opinions  may  be,  he  ought  to  inow 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  combats  is  uniformly  mamtained^by 
the  best  writers  of  the  primitive  Church,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  especially  by  the  Church  of  Eng. 
knd.  If  he  does  knpw  this,  he  ought  not  to  have  used  the  lah* 
gnage  above  quoted.  If  he  does  not,  we  would  sesiously  re* 
commend  him  to  consult  the  writinp  of  WaH,  liharp,  Btt% 
Singham,  Whitby,  Hooker,  Clagett,  and  Waterland ;  and  we 
would  especially  call  his  attention  to  Wall  s  Introduction  to  ink 
History  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  Dr.  Waterla&d*s  Sermon  on 
Begeneration.  In  the  notes  annexed  to  the  latter,  he  wiH  find 
.ample  references  to  ancient  and  modern  writers ;  and  in.  the  ser-* 
nion  itself,  such  an  explanation  of  the  whole  subject,  as  will  bo 
&r  more  likely  to  correct  his  error  than  any  thing  we  can  offer. 

His  next  step  in  the  hopeful  undettaking  of  disproving  bap* 
tismal  regeneration,  is  to  confute  those  passages  of  Scripture^ 
which,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  look  that  tcayr  The  first  he  se^ 
lects  is  indeed  an  unfortimate  one,  for  it  is  a  decisive  authority 
a^qihst  him.  It  is  that  passage  of  St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  Titos 
(iii.  5.)  on  which  Dr.  Waterland*s  sermou  above-mentioned  is 
founded.  Mr.  M-  very  prudently  does  not  come  to  close  quar* 
tt  rs  with  this  text,  but  dismisses  it  with  very  little  ceremony^ 
saying,  that  in  fact  baptism  is  here  only  alluded  to.**  He 
then  proceeds  to  St.  l^aul's  vith  chap,  to  the  Bonians.;and  to  our 
Lord's  declaration  to  ^icodemus^ 

.  Except 
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*  -Exqept  ft,w^  ^  >oni  of  wfter  and  of  .the  Spirit,  he  oipuiot 
eBter  into  the  kUigdom  *  of  6pd;'  oy  which  wordB,**  vljm  ke^ 
the  advQcates  for  regeneration  by  baptjsm  think  their  argument 
completed,  and  they  say,  Wliat  God  hath  joined  together  let  90 

*  man  put  asunder ;  and  yjAt  those  who  ^uuntain  the  opposite  opinioa 
may  fairly  adopt  the  same  language,  aduiowledeing,  as  they  needs 
must,  that  God  hath  often  in  practice  as  well  as  in  the  passage 
last  read,  and  in  the  text,  joined  regeneration  and  baptism  to- 
gether, and  denreutly  wishing,  that  what  he  hath  so  joined,  men 
woi^d'noC,  as  they  too  often  do,  by  their  apostacy,  disobedience^ 
md  carnal  mind,  put  asunder.  It  is  undoubtedly  his  will,  y^o 
viU  have  all  men  to  be  ^lared*  apd  to  coqae  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

.  truth,  that  all  baptized  p^rso^a,  a]i,  who  receive  the  water,  should 
be  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  ao|d  it  is  man  only  who  effects  a  diyo^pe 
i^etween  them*  Xhe^separatiop,  however,  in  numerous  or  rather 
innumerable  instances,  is  too  certain.  It  is  a  matter  of  universal 
.observation,  and  is  exemplified  in  all  to  whom  it  has  huppeued,  ao*- 
cording  to  the  true  proverb,  The  sow  that  was  washed,  is  turned 
Again  to  her  wallowing  i^  the  mire." 

la 


•  «  By  water  and  the  Spirit,"  says  Hooker,  we  are  in  that 
place  to  understand,  as  some  imagine,  no  more  than  if  the  Spirit 
alone  had  been  mentioned,  and  water  not  spoken  of.  Which  they 
think  is  plain,  because  elsewhere  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
^  Holy  Gnost  and  /Ere*  do  but  signify  the  Holy  Ghost  in  operation 
resembling  fire.  Whereupon  they  conclude,  that  seeing  fire  in  one 
place  tnay  5^,  therefore  water  in  another  place  is  but  a  metaphor; 
Spirit,  the  interpretation  thereof ;  and  so  the  words  do  only  mean. 
That  unless  a  man  be  bom  again  of  the  Spiritf  he  cannot  enter  hto 
the  kingdom  ^heaven.  I  hold  it  lor  a  most  iniPaUible  rule  in  expoai- 
tiens  of  sacred  Scripture,  that  where  a  literal  construction  wUl 
stand,  the  factbeat  from  tibe  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  Ther9 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  ait, 
which  diangeth  tlie  meaqing  of  words,  as  alchymy  doth  or  wooP 
do  the  substance  of  metals :  maketh  of  any  thbg  wb^t  it  listeth ; 
and  bringeth  i^.  the  end  all  truth  to  nothmg,  or  howsoever  suqh. 
.  voluntary  exercise  of  wit  might  be  borne  with  otherwise,  yet  ^ 

E laces,  which  usually  serve,  as  this  doth,  concerm'jig  regeneration 
y  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  alledged  for  grounds  and 
prindples,  less  is  permitted.'^    Ecc.  Pol.  v.  59. 

We  beg  to  impress  the  advice  of  this  venerable  sage  on  Mr.  M • 
and  to  reponunend  to  his  serious  consideration,  from  the  57th  to 
the  64th  section  inclusive  of  the  5th  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity* 
Let  hfm  give  an  honest  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  60th 
Section. 

^*  Unless  as  the  Spirit  is  a  necessary  inward  cause,  so  water 
were  a  necessary  outward  mean  to  our  regeneration,  what  con* 
^truction^^ould  we  give  to  tbofe  words  wherein  we  are  paid  to  be 

pew 
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tn  this  passage^  tbe  nature  of  baptism  is  strang^y  cmfomM 
with  tbe  subsequent  conduct  of  a  baptized  person.  But  to  ba^a 
over  this  inaccuracy,  let  us  consider  tbe  doctrine  which  Mr. 
M.  here  openly  avows.  It  is  evident  that  in  bis  opmiouj  bap* 
tisni  is.  no  sacrament.  He  does  not  belitve  when  repentance, 
faith^  and  obedience,  have  been  promised  in  the  nanie  of  ai> 
infant,  and  he  has  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  tbe  service  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  (according  to  our  Lord's  institution^  Matt,  axviii. 
19.)  tiAt  he  then  becomes  a  meanber  of  Christ,  a  child  ef 
God^  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  It  is  strange 
indeed,  that  a  man  who  holds  this  opinion,  should  not  at  once 
reject  infant  baptism ;  for  if  no  inward  and  spiritual  grace  is 
conferred  by  it,— if,  in  innumerable  instances,  tbe  sign  and  tbe 
thing  signified  are  separated,  for  what  ptrpose  is  the  ordinance 
retained  ?  It  loses  its  sacramental  character,  and  is  indeed  re« 
duced  to  a  beggarly  element  of  religionj  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  Such  is  the  necessary  consequence 
et  Mr.  M.*s  doctrine.  We  see  then  how  directly  it  tends  to 
cncoiir^e  fanaticism^  and  to  give  advantage  to  all  those  wha 
ftecry  and  vilify  the  instituted  means  of  grace. 

Having  thus  virtually  denied  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament, '  ami 
endeavoured  to  pervert  the  language  of  Scripture  to  bb  purpose, 

.  Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  defend  his  opinions  on  the  authority  of  our 
Church !  It  is  indeed  a  proof  of  tlie  venerable  character  of  the 
Oii^xb  of  England^  that  many  of  those  who  dissent  from  her» 
ere  yet  anuous,  if  possible,  to  shelter  themselves  under  her 
protection.    Never  perhaps  was  this  atteMipt  more  absurdly 

'  BMide  than  in  the  present  case.    If  there  is  any  ppint  on  which 

*  eiir  formularies  are  more  explicit  than  another,  it  is  upon  the 

•  Mentity  of  baptism  and  regeneration.  When  the  cereuony  of 
baptism  has  been  performed,  the  minister  is  directed  to  say> 

"  Seeing  now, 'dearly  beloved,  that  this  child  is  reffenerate,  let 
us  give  thanks  unto  Almighty  God  for  this  benefit.  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  the  new  birth,-^the  translation  firon)  the  natural 
State  in  Adam  to  the  spiritual  state  in  Christ,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  effected  by  the  nte  just  administered  ?  And  yet  even  this 
inference,''  says  Mr.  M.»  ''docs  not  appear  to  be  correct.*  It 
is  astonishing  that  a  man  of  understanding  can  hazard  such 
an  assertion.  Mr.  Simeon  himself  did  not  venture  so  far  as 
tliis.  He  allo>^ed/  if  we  remember  right,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Reformers,  regeneration  does  accompany  baptidm," 
and  that,  consequently,  divines  of  his  own  stamp  cannot  use  tlie 

eew  born,  and  that  v^r^f  even  of  water  ?  Why  are  we  taught 
that  with  water  Cjod  doth  purify  and  cleanse  his  Churdi  ?  Where- 
ibredp  the  Apostles  of  Christ  term  baptism  a  bath  of  regener%> 
tmi  &C.&C.*' 
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titiufy  ivkhout  a  ^  burthen  upon  their  minds  Thi»  at  lea^ 
is  ioge&uoiis.  But  Mr.  M.,  in  spite  6f  all  her  declarations 
to  tbe  coDtnuy,  will  not  allow  the  Church  of  England  to  pro^ 
Im  her  own  tenets.— « 

^  That  our  Church/*  says  he,  ''does  not  absolutely  identify 
rsgenerstion  with  baptism,  and  consequently  that  she  could  net 
dantn  the  preceding  description  to  be  applied  to  all  her  members 
indiferently,  though  she  did  not  herself  ml  entitled  to  nuJce  the 
disdriraination,  is  proved  by  the  prayers  in  the  same  service,  that 
the  infant,  coming  to  God's  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remission 
of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  that  God  would  ^ive  his 
holy  Spirit,  which  blessing  is  implored  without  even  nammg  the 
vater,  that  so  he  may  be  bom  again.'* 

Mr.  M.*8  argument  most  efFectually  confutes  himself.  A€ 
what  time  do  we  pray  that  the  infant  coming  to  Gods  holy 
baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regenera- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  when  M'e  stand  before  the  laver  of  rej;eiienitioB, 
in  which  he  is  about  to  be  baptized  ?  Do  we  not,  in  the  same 
manner^  wnd  opon  the  same  principle,  immediately  before  %cw 
meive  the  other  sacrament,  implore  the  Almighty,  that  '^^we 
may  so  eat  tiie  flesh  of  bis  Sou,  and  drmk^his  blood,  that  w« 
nay  be  made  clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  ^^aslied  tbrouglt 
Ibs  most  precious  blood and  again,  that  we  receiving  hts 
creatures  ,  of  bread  and  wine,  according  to.  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  pa«»- 
sion,  may  be  partakers*  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood.** 
The  cases  are  precisely  parallel.  In  both  instances,  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  is  about  to  be  conveyed  through  an  outward 
and  visible  sign.  But  as  the  conveyance  of  this  grace  is  au  acc 
of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  it  becomes  his  unworthy  creatures 
to  pray  for  it  with  all  humility.  Our  Church,  therefore,  im 
wing  thb  prayer  in  her  Baptismal  Office,  does  nor  declare  (as 
Mr.  M.  would  have  it,)  that  baptism  is  not  regeneration,  but 
merely  prays  that  God  will  bestow  a  blessing  on  bis  owm 
ordinance,  and  make  it  an  effectual  mean  of  grace  and  salvatioB« 
Mr.  M.'s  argument,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this : — because  we 
pray  thai  the  inward  grace,  which  by  God's  ordinance  is  an* 
nexed  to  a  sacrament,  may  be  duly  imparted  thereby^  therefore 
the  grace  is  not  annexed  to  it ;  because  we  pray  that  the  infiuit 
may,  by  his  future  conduct,  improve  the  privileges  now  con- 
ferred  upon  him,  to  the  purposes  of  his  final  salvation,  therefore 
the  privileges  are  not  conferred. 

We  leave  Mr.  M,  in  full  possession  of  all  the  benefit 
which  can  be  derived  from  such  an  argument ;  well  convinced 


•  See  Article  III.  in  the  British  Critic  for  March,  1814. 
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t&at  ali  tfiose  uho  dre  incfined  to  give  tlre^  siil^ciicl  a  fiur  con^' 
sideratioD^  and  to  admit  the  plain  meaning  of  language;  will  join 
•with  us  in  reprobating  his  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Chuircn  of 
England.  The  doctrine  which  she  holcb  'on  th^'  subjebt  of 
hxi^Basai,  is  iii  direct  oppcfsitibn  to  the 'whole  tenor  of  his  dis-^ 
CMrse^  She  maintains  that  "  wViter  apt>lied  outwardly  to  the 
body,  together  with  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  applied  inwardly  to 
the  soul,  regenerates  the  mm ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Heij 
Spirit)  in  and  by  the  use  of  water  baptism,  causes  the  new 
birth.''  This  change  carries  with  it  maity  blesshigs  and  priti« 
leges;  all  of  M'hicb  may  be  forfeited,  or  finally  lost,  if  the  per- 
son revolls  from  God,  either  for  a  time,  or  for  ever.**  If  he 
persist  in  faith  and  obedience,  these  privileges  retnain'  in  fidt 
t6tce\  if  he  rebel,  they  are  suspended,  with  respect  to  .  their 
saving  effects.  If  again  he  repent  of  his  sins^  and  return  to  the 
path  of  duty,  he  will  not  in  such  case  be  regenerated,^  but  re* 
ffewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  There  is  uot  a  single  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  Christians  are  exhorted  to  become  re* 
generate  (for  Nicodemus  we  must  remember  was  a  Jew) ;  but 
they  are  perpetually  called  upon  to  be  transformed  in  the  re^ 
Dewing  of  their  mind/' — to  be  *^  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.*'  Tlie  inward  man  is  said  to  be  renewed  day  by  day.*^ 
Menovation  is  constantly  required  throughout  the  course  of  the 
spiritual  lifo;  regeneration  is  the  entrance  into  that  life,  when 
the  first  portion  of  sanctifying  grace  is  conveyed  through  the  me-' 
dium  of  baptism. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  oul-  Church,  which  Mr.  M.  so 
totally  misrepresents  in  this  laboured  discourse.  We  have  not 
time  to  unravel  all  the  sophistry  whidi  remains  unnoticed ;  but 
we  cslnnot  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  without  addressing  a 
brief  word  of  expostulation  to  his  conscience.  We  doubt  not- 
that  he  is  a  man  of  ri^t  feeling  and  integrity ;  who  would  not 
deliberately  violate  his  plighted  faith.  Allowing  him  this  merit, 
will  he  permit  us  to  ask^  whether  he  has  not  repeatedly  sub- 
scribed to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  promised 
to  conform  to  its  Liturgy  f  Is  he  not  conscious  (we  are  per- 
waded  he  must  be,)  that  if  this  Sermon  had  been  published  Ae- 
Jhre  he  was  ordaiiied^  it  would  have  precluded  him  from  ordina- 
tion? For  an  honest  witness  could  not  then  have  affirmed,  that, 
lo  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Mr.  M.  had  never  ^'  written  or 
iMumained  any  thing  codtnciy  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England."  It  is  for  him  to  settle  these  points, 
urith'  Us  own  coBscieiice ;  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
itnder  what  plea  be  can  stand  acquitted. 
..Wjb  cannot  too  seriously  express  our  regret,  that  this  Sermon 
v^s  ever  delivered  before  an  English  university ;  or  that  ita  au- 
thor has  thought  fit  to  procfaim  His  errors  to  the  world.  With 
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Uloiseirwe  faave  no  more  to  do  than  as  a  prcadier  of  unsound 
<loctrin«;  but  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  Universi^  we 
«re  deeply  concerned.  Upon  referring  to  the  Oxfo/d  calendar^ 
are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  M.  no  longer  retains  the  station 
of  a  select  preacher;  and  after  this  specimen  of  his  theological 
opinions,  we  do  trust  that  he  will  never  again  be  permitted  to 
fill  that  important  post.  He  is  indeed  compelent  to  perforift  its 
datiesj  but  he  is  ^isled  by  false  views  of  some  fundamental 
articles  of  religion/  and  seems  to  be  infected  with  the  same 
spirit  by  which  the  most  eminent  of  bis  fellow-labourera  are 
distinguished. 


Art.  II.   Poem  by  William  Cotepcr^  Sd  Vol.  by  his  Kinmam 
John  Johtuon,  LL.D,    Rivingtons.  1815* 

Few  poets  have  hitherto  obtained  so  lai^  a  portion  of  post- 
humous fiune  from  a  numerous  and  peculiar  class  of  admirers 
as  Cowp^r:  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  whose  genius  during 
life  ^ras  more  frequently  impelled  to  exertion,  animated  ani 
cberisbed,  as  it  generally  was,  by  a  society  of  amiable  and 
devoted  friends.  With  the  exception  ' of  his  Homer,  there  ii 
Mtpertiaps  a  single  poem,  written  with  an  immediate  view  t» 
public  inspection,  or  even  destined  by  its  modest  and  trembling 
author  to  encounter  either  the  applause  or  censure  of  the  worlds 
whose  pursuits  and  opinians,  and  even  whose  very  gaze  he  had 
habitually  and  sedulously  avoided.  He  yielded,  however,  to  tba 
pressing  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who  deemed  the  produe- 
tioDB  of  his  pea  a  novel  and  fit  subject  for  the  press:  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  poetical  world  was . 
praseoted  with  a  variety  of  compositions,  many  of  which  indeed 
wm  of  a  li^tand  sentimental  nature,  but  a  material  part  be- 
ii^  of  a  satirical  or  contemplative  kind,  seemed  to  fix  the  basis 
upon  which  Cowper's  fime  was  first  to  be  raised,  and  upon 
which  the  applause  or  censure  of  the  world  was  ultimately  to  ba 
astablished.  During  the  period  which  preceded  the  reception 
of  his  poetry,  a  change  of  feeling  had  manifested  itself,  and  the 
publte  taste  which  had  gradually  recoHed  from  the  keen  and 
elegiuit  couplets  of  Pope,  and  the  brilliant  jeux  d*esprit  of 
PrioTj  or  had  been  excited  for  a  time  to  an  admiration  of  the 
pathetic  and  philosophical  genius  of  Goldsmith,  the  ardent  but 
MDciMStised  spirit  of  Mason,  the  fairy  fabric  of  the  ingenious 
Warton,  and  the  elaborate  melodies  of  Gray's  deep  and  aw« 
fid  lyre,''  experienced  a  change  favorable  to  a  species  of  highly 
Bsoral  and  religious  sentiments  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
a  satirical  and  didactic  measive,  and  uttered  in  a  language^ 
which  thoi^b  too  often  flat  and  prosaic,  still  breathed  a  devout 
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«id  fervent  strain  unknown,  and  perhaps  unfelt  since  the  iay^ 
of  Milton.  G>\vper  has  been  termed  original  in  strength  and 
dignity"  by  a  certain  learned  but  anonymous  writer :  yet  surefy^ 
however  original  he.  may  be  tliou^ht^  strength  and  dignity  are 
foreign  from  bis  poetry  as  from  his  character.  There  were  cer- 
tain moments  when  he  could  express  himself  with  considerable 
anei^gy,  but  his  strongest  expressions  of  indigiwtion  were  mixed 
with  a  species  of  colloqiiial  familiarity,  or  dashed  with  a  niix«j 
tiire  of  complahiing  petulance,  which,  if  we  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  a  satirist,  leave  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of  the' 
force  and  majesty  of  a  Juvenal,  or  a  Dryden,  a  Boileau^  or 
Johnson.  Cowper^s  forte  was  sensibility,  a  quality  which  is  not 
merely  to  be  found  in  his  teri^der  and  delicate  addresses  upon  any 
or  «veiy  subject  to  \m  female  friends^  but  tempers  ev^n  th^ 
more  energetic  parts  of  his  writings,  aud  except  where  Iris  indigv 
nation  was  excited^  or  a  vein  of  irony  was  opened  (a  'talent, 
however,  in  which  he  by  no  mean»  excelled)  i»  the  predominant . 
trait  of  his  compositions.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  Cow* 
pers  poem^  is  the  extreme  facility  which  pervades  the  most  ele«. 
vated  as  well  as  the  most  languid  efiiisions  of  his  ever  ductile 
muse,  a  quality  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  needed  not  the. 
slow  and  painful  labour  which  Prior  is  said  to  have  used  in  giv« 
ing  an  easy  aud  unembarrassed  air  to  the  most  elaborate  woiks: 
of  his  playfiil  genius. 

Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  veniehal  ad  apiosJ^ 

We  will  presently  take  a  brief  view  of  the  opinions  and  sen^ 
timents  of  our  poet,  but  must  first  take  notice  of  the  vcdum* 
now  before  us,  which  contains  his  posthumous  poetry,  with  a. 
sketch  of  his  life,  collected  by  his  kmsman  Mr.  Johnson:,  thus 
forming  a  companion  to  the  two  former  volumea  which  the  pub« 
have  for  some  time  possessed.  We  are  informed  in.  the  pre* 
£iOe  that  aldioogh  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  these  miscellaneoua 
verses  have  been  already  published  "by*  Mr..  Hayley,  a  desire  ta 
bave  a  fresh  and  detached  collection  of  all  his  minor  poema 
being  expressed  by  his  friends  is  the  editor^s  prindpal  motive  for 
presenting  them  to  the  world.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  perkaps>^ 
to  censure  in  very  severe  terms  the  misguided  fondness^  and  eii^ 
tfausisistic  admiration  which  has  induced  Mr.  Johnson  thus' 
scrupulously  to  collect  the  few  scattered  and  remaining*  flowers 
which  were  hitherto  wanting  to  complete  the  poet*8  garland  ^ 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  although  the  enrap^ 
tured  devotee  may  treasure  up  the  obscurest  relie  of  his  iavou« 
rite  saint,  it  is  not  every  floating  feadieKy  even  of  the  noblesb 
phimage  even  of  the  Spvidof  Os/o&,  which  is  worth  preserving  & 
uud  the  most  affectionate  as  well  aa  the  most  ardent  o£  Cow* 
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ptt^n  admireri  will  regret  the  a})peahuice  of  s  pabUeation  «  liich 
umij  compel  him  to  lower  his  estimate  of  the  merits  of  a  iavou^ 
rite  writer^  or  prompt  him  at  least  to  exclaim  in  the  words  o^ 
the  poet — tndignor  qfJtandoque  bonus  darmitat  ftomerus. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  posthumous  publication  may  ex« 
hibit  many  interisstmg  specimens  of  an  author  s  early  genius,  and 
may  beam,  like  the  portfolio  of  Gray,  with  a  new  store  of 
thought  and  knowAedge,  the  mor^  delightful  as  it  is  the  least 
expected,  and  calculated  to  excite  such  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion.  But  the  present  volume  is  most  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
former  two>  not  as  being  utterly  devoid  of  merit,  but  a.^  posi- 
tively deficient  in  a  stogie  long  poem  of  tliought  and  sustained 
interest,  and  filled  ipartly  with  puny  and  second-rate  translations 
of  Hcnace  and  Vii^l,  and  partly  abounding  with  a  strange  far- 
rago of  Epigrams  and  Sonnets,  Latin  and  English  iEnigmas^ 
and  extemporaneous  efiiuions  in  the  mock  hero;c  and  stanzaic 
measures,  not  indeed  without  a  due  proportion  of  talent,  but 
ill-recommended  by  the  meanness  of  such  subjects  as  the  Heel 
of  a  Shoe,  a  Spurrow,'  a  Needle,  or  a  Pincushion.  But  though 
we  cannot  h^lp  lamenting  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  degradation 
of  an  aft  which  is  formed  to  instri!ict  as  well  as*to  plea&e,  and 
unworthy  of  the  contemplative  faculties  and  finely  wrought  mind 
of  Cowper ;  there  are  two  most  beautiful  pieceft  in  this  volume 
which  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  and 
SMldress  themselves  in  tbt  most  attractive  and  pathetic  strain  to.the 
best  feelingy  and  sympathies  of  the  female  heart.  The  one  is 
the  well  known  Address  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  other  is  the  Ode  to 
some  fair  Incognita,  occasioned  on  the  reading  of  a  poem  called 
the  Prayer  for  Indifference.' 

What  can  be  more  beauttful  than  the  three  following  stanaas 
of  this  latter  poem^  or  the  gentle  insintiation  of  reproach  with 
which  it  opena— 

And  dwells  there  in  a  female  hearty 
By  bmmteotis  heav'n' designed 
The  choicest  raptures  to  impart, 
'  To  feel  the  most  refin'd— 

'  **  Dwells  there  a  wish  in  such  a  breast 

lis  nature  to  ibr^, 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 
At  once  both,  bliss  and  woe  ? 

^  Vw  Be  the  thought,  and  far  the  strain^ 

Which  breathes  th^  low  desii^. 
How  sweet  soe'er  the  verse  complain, 

Tho*  Phflsbus  strmg  the  lyre.**   P.  £3. 

K  What 
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What  HMtB  ulliwlivtt^  Md  tldieNliii  tiflK^  BO 
pktbefic^  10  Ibe  conduMa^ 

^  *  Still  nuqr  nor  meltuiff  bosom  cletto 

And  still  the  dffh  respon^T^  beave, 
Whero^er  ii  hc^BTd  a  gfotil. 

^  So  PHy  iduJl  tdie  Virtae's  pttty 

Her  natural  ally» 
And  ftshioninff  mj  soAen'd  hearts 

Prepare  it  for  aeslqr/ 

^  This  ardess  row  aaay  hea^n  tee^^ 

And  you^  fond  iriiaid^  a|>pfo?e ; 
80  nay  yottr  gnidinft  angal  givtt 

Whatever  yon  wiA  or  lavt. 

So  may  the  rosy-fingered  hours 
Lead  on  the  various  yea^. 
And  ev'rr  jot,  which  now  b  youtSf 
Extend  a  larger  sphere* 

And  sons  to  oonet  as  round  they  ^beel^ 
Your  golden  moments  bless, 
With  all  a  tender  heart  can  feel. 
Or  lively  fanqr  guass»^  P.  27. 

In  the  poem  to  Mary,  we  have  an  Itutanee  of  the  comttoneM 
employment  of  m  good  house^-wife^  metaphorically  applied  by 
the  poet  in  the  most  elq;ant  and  touchiog  expressions  to  th^ 
luscepljble  nature  of  his  own  htpit 

<*  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  stofo^ 
.   Pot  nj  sake  restless  hefetofore^ 
Now  rust  disus'd,  and  shme  ne  mere, 

«  For  though  thou  ^ywenlte  fulfil 
Thocsame  land  oAee  fivme  stOl, 
Thy  sight  now  seooods  not  thy  wiU, 

My  Matty! 

But  wen  thou  ph^^dst  tiie  housewifb^apartt 
And  aU  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  tfaeoMehres  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary  r  P.SS& 

Equally  beautiAil  and  replete  widi  the  most  confirmed  senti- 
menu  of  unwearied  afiection  are  the  following;  stanzas. 

«  Iky 
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^  Th^  aOm  locb^  once  auburn  brigbl^ 
Are  f&n  more  lovely  in  nj  sMt 
Tkuk  golden  beams  of  orieilt  Tiriit, 

^  Foroouldlvieirnortfaeiooordiee^ 
Whal  fligbt  worcb  aeeini;  could  I  iee{ 
Tbe  auo  would  rise  in  yski  for  me^ 

^  PMakers  of  tbT  sM  deoiin^ 

hands  their  little  foM  rasign  s 
Yet  genttjr  prest»  piess  geniiy  iSii^ 

«<  Such  feebleneas  ef  limbs  Ihou  povVl^ 
That  now  Jit  ererj  step  thou  mo?^ 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  soil  thou  lor^st» 

My  Matji 

^<  And  still  to  loffu  though  prest  iHth  il^ 
In  wlnt*iy  age  to  fed  no  chijl, 
IKlth  me  is  to  he  lovely  stilly 

MyMary!'* 

The  poem  on  Friendship  wUdi  ocenn  in  tfte  second  mln— 
V  as  die  third,  possesses  some  strong  and  pointed  rales  for 
tiie  aequisition  and  preservation  of  this  rare  but  swnctsst  of  all 
human  blessings.  It  is  relieved  also  by  an  air  of  plaasanby 
whieli  casts  a  grace  over  the  sober  maxims  it  inatlcates ;  bnC 
while  it  charms  us^  as  usual,  with  the  wpresentation  of  a  viitoo 
so  fondly  idoliaed  by  die  amiable  and  eicelient  describsr,  it  ia 
aevertfieless  tarnished  wnA  the  iai^t  of  a  diction  rather  too  com- 
BKm,  Mid  below  the  scale  even  of  the  humblest  spedes  o£ 
poetry,  together  with  some  metaphorical  aUusiona  cf  a  mean 
and  mechanical  nature,  and  a  general  want  of  elevation  vrtiibh 
is  too  freouent  a  desideratum  in  our  poet's  compositioaa.  The 
loss  of  the  Royal  Geor^,  a  litde  ode  consistiag  of  a  lew 
staums,  is  written  with  spirit,  dioiigh  it  is  rather  loose  and  cart- 
less.  But  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  lyric  poetry  is  the 
£oaidicea,  a  short  but  noble  production  in  the  second  volume^ 
which  breathes  a  strain  of  indignant  feeUng,  uttered  in  a 
and  majestic  tone,  well  adapted  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject^ 
and  a  no  unworthy  companion  to  the  bard  of  Gray*  We  need 
scarsely  observe  thi|t  die  verses  on  Alexander  Selkirk,  and  the 
history  of  John  Gilpin  have  long  enjoyed  an  abundant  share  of 
popular  fat  our,  but  by  no  means  greater  than  their  very  difierenC 
ttjje  of  excellence  deserves  :  and  it  is  no  light  proof  of  die 
Ttrsatility  of  a  poet's  genius,  that  the  same  able  snd  dexterous 
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faculty  was  able  to  describe  with  equal  ease  and  taste  the  elegant 
and  sentimental  stanzas  of  the  weeping  Rose^  to  draw  forth  at 
another  time  the  sqid  eiFiisions  of  a  desolate  Islander^  and  thea 
caricature  with  such  an  incomparable  vein,  of  humour,  the 
ludicrous  adventures  of  a  run-away  citizen  of  the  metropolis. 
But  as  the  most  material  part  of  Cowper's  fame  is.  grounded 
upon  the  value  annexed  to  his  higher  compositions,  we  shall 
briefly  take  a  view  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  he  was  known 
to  profess,  as  well  as  the  style  of  expression  with  which  those 
sentiments  were  elothed,  that  we  may  ft>e  the'  better  able  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  the  poet's  genius,  and  decide  whether  great- 
ness, or  ardour^  or  any  peculiar  sentiment  of  enthusiasm  be  it» 
predominant  feature*  Now  the  series  of  poems  t^ommencing 
with  "  Table  Talk,"  and  ending  with  Retirement,''  as  well  as 
the  six  books  of  the  Task,''  being  tlie  longest  and  most  finished 
production!  of  the  author's  time  and  thoughts,  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  fervent  but  even  disposition  of  mind,  highly  tinctured  with 
certain  determined  opinions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  while 
deeply  imbued  with  the  sacred  love  of  our  holy  religion,  dis* 
Gaining  to  recommend  the  practice  of  virtue  from  any  other 
.  exam^es  than  the  purest  characters  in  Holy  Writ,  or  with  mj 
other  motifs  less  than  a  genuine  Christian  iaith,  or  the  reason- 
able hope  of  a  Christian  s  immortality.  With  feelings,  so  pr^ 
dominant  as  these,  and  with  a  mind  keenly  susceptiblej  and 
ardently  fond  of  truth,  it  might  have  bieea  expected  perhapst^ 
that  sotne  corresponding  marks  of  a  great  and  powerful  genius 
would  be  traced  in  some  part  of  these  compositions,  if  not  in 
his  homely  subjects,  at  least  in  the  cause  of  Tnith/'  Hope/ 
and  Charity,"  whose  battles  be  was  the  foremost  to  fightj 
like  an  able  and  nndaimteid  champion,  but  not  alwayS:  in  the 
VMM  radiant  panoply.  Yet  though  the  peculiar  keenness  of 
Cowper's  juc^ment,  and  the  general  correctness  of  his  obser- 
vations mast  ever  rescue  the  matter  of  his  poetry  from  the  im- 
putation of  dulness  or  poverty  of  sentiment,  we  confess  that  our 
appetite  is  inclined  to  a  more  highly  seasoned  fare,  and  a  species 
of  satire,  either  more  brilliant,  more  uniformly  sustained,  or  at 
all  events  with  a  less  tendency  to  prosaic  mediocrity,  llie  ex- 
amples of  both  ancient  and  modem  satirists  may  saf(^ly  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  our  opinion.  In  few  parts  of  Cowper 
shall  we  find  traces  of  the  playful  and  is^iry  elegance  of  Hcmice 
or  Pope,  much  less  any  traits  that  ^an.  remind  us  of  the  lofty 
characters  of  Juvenal,  Dryden,  or  Churchill.  We  have  before 
said,  that  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  energy,  and  we^ 
^hali  doubtless  be  reminded  that  an  author  is  the  best  director 
of  his  own  talents,  and  that  Cowper  exerted  to  the  utmost  the 
\coUoquial  style  of  sarcasm  iii«  which  he  was  fornied  to  excel :  but 
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it  is  not  irom  any  blind  admiration  of  the  earlier  poets^  that  we 
ve  tempted. to  look  for  a  siniHar  mode  of  thought  and  expression 
in  their  posterity,  it  is  because  one  or  other  of  these  requisites 
appears  to  us  indispensible  in  satire :  a  severity,  capable  of  con* 
fomdiiig  vice  with  a  single  glance :  or  a  keen  and  lively  playful- 
■en,  which  without  any  direct  personality^  can  lightly  touch 
where  most  it  wonnds  *  These  are  the  qualities  which  at  once 
eletate  ^ad  adorn  this  species  of  composition,  nor  is  it  neces- 
tsry  to  attach  any  fnaUgnity  to  their  use,  a  feeling  which  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Cowper  would  be  the  last  to  have  admitted :  for 

we  once  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it  is  not  the  perpe- 
tiator^  but  the  vice  itself  which  is  to  be  satirised  t  no  jealousy^, 
or  envy  can  be  exerted,  where  a  stem  and  indignant  hntred  of 
Ubit  crime  rather  than  of  the  criminal,  is  to  be  pourtrayed. 

Let  us  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  our  poet's  opinions  of  men 
and  Banners*  It  is  well  known  that  he  passed  the  severest  censures 
cm  the  preachers  of  his  day,  pretty  broadly  asserting,  that  ^  we 
are  no  longer  taught  by  monitors  that- mother  church  supplies:" 
he  also  drew  the  portrait  of  his  ideal  preacher,  such  as  Paul 
would  own,**  fumnhed  doubtless  with  every  grave  endowment  for 
his  sacred  oflke,  but  unhappily,  and  we  must  add,  unfdirfy  in* 
troduced  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  with  it  an  offensive  spe- 
cimen of  m  HKKlem,  and  we  hope  an  equally  ideal  preacher :  of 
one  point  however  we  are  convinced,  that  if  unfortunattiy  the 
degoierate  habits  which  tarnished  the  close  of  the  llist  century 
can  be  said  to  excose  the  sarcastic  severity  of  Cowper,  had  he 
bat  lived  to  witness  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  he  would 
have  found  doubtless  much  to  admire,  atid  stiU  more,  we  hope, ' 
to  love  and  venerate  in  the  caus^  of  that  pulpit  which  he  hwi 
given  up  in  despair  and  derision.  At  all  events  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  sacred  alarum  has  st 
length  sounfied  in  the  ears  bodb  of  the  pastor  duid  his  £bok,  that 
corresponding  exertions  have  been  called  forth  in  proportion'  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  might  have  been  inclined 
perhaps  to  have  dreaded  the  danger  of  an  overbearing  fanaticism 
ia  the- very  shrine  which  sloth  had  too  long  dishonoiu^  before. 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  expressing  our 
catire  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  in  de* 
fence  of  our  poet's  religious  feelings.  Cowper's  unhappy  ma* 
ts'by  no  means  to  be  imputed  either  to  an  overheated  pr  a 
ijfffpondmg  gtate  of  visionanr  enthusiasm.  His  hypochondriacal 
diioider  acting  upon  an  afflicted  and  pious  mind,  might  pro- 
biUy  have  conjured  up  a  spectre  of  transient  despondency  which' 
banmed  him Vor  a  time.  But  his  malady,  not  his  faith,  was  the 
canse  of  bis  mentiJ  despondenpy.  Those  who  knew  him  best, 
weU  know  that  his  religion  bad  a  directly  opposite  tendency,  i| 
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ever  die  source  of  bis  consolatioii  and  hope,  it  wM  wmk 
instnuntntal  in  removii^  the  cause  of  his  frequent  dejectioof  of 
epirit  s  he  ever  had  recourse  to  it,  as  to  »  sacred  refuge  whither^ 

as  upon  tha  wings  of  a  dove^  he  could  .flee  away  and  be  at 
jrest."  If  we  add  to  this  fervent  disposition  of  Cowper*s  mind* 
the  sympathy  and  attentim  with  which  Us  anxious  and  affec* 
tionate  friends  were  always  eager  to  treat  this  unhappy  sufferer^ 
nvith  that  inimitable  delicacy  which  marks  the  fooude  character  ;  . 
a  more  enviable  combination  of  ainiable  tenderness,  and  virtuoua 
iiieiidsbip  will  not  easily  be  found. 

From  our  poet*s  view  of  the  religpous  teachers  of  this  age^ 
mss  we  on  to  his  satirical  comments  upon  education,  llie 
Tirocinium,  Or  fteview  of  Schools,  is  the  apparent  vehicle  of  hi^ 
opinions  upon  this  important  sulgect ;  against  which  we  do  not . 
besitate  to  enter  our  ipost  earnest  and  deeided  protest.   We  do 
pipw  miwn  to  commepice  an  elaborate  defence,  of  the  system . 
of  our  eouthem  piiblic  schocJs^  which  are  too  prosperous  to 
require  ity  in  spite  even  of  all  the  exertions  of  our  northern 
lies  either  to  abolish  them  entirely^  or  brin^  them  do^  to  a . 
lev^  yiith  tbeir  own ;  but  we  would  simply  adc  such  qu^stioaa 
ps  these;  when  and  where  willa  system  be  found  better  adapted 
to  promote  Ae  views  and  interests  of  youths  inasmuch  as  a  pttb« . 
lie  school  is  always  the  most  efficacious  introduction^  aod  some- 
times a  positive  requisite  to  a  fmivernty  edueatioui  Butoi^ 
poet  tpdbes  etUI  laq;er  ground,  and  fuUy  sensible  of  the  ii^timate . 
fx>mieidon  whidi  the  one  bears  to  tbeother^  opens  his  atta^ 
Upon  the  universities  themselves,  and  iirith  a  salvo  which  is  not 
very  intelligible,  would  not  abs^utely  put  theeii  up  to  sal^  bat 

would  have  them  better  managed  or  encouraged  less. 
pther  wDide,  be  would  take  from  them  the  prosperity  they  have 
long  Ibeen  accustomed  to  enjoy,  and  viithdraw  th^  patronage 
vfhy^  it  is  as  mash  the  interest  for  the  state  to  bestow,  as  for 
^  uoivmities  to  receive.  And  for  what?  because  they  are  not . 
bettfst  ampi^ged•   The  change  is  indeed  an  imposing  one.  Sut 
supposing  it  to  be  stricdy  true,  is  die  consequence  so  just,  that 
they  are  skH  to  be  encoiii^;edf  The  argument  would  prove  toe 
miioh :  as        nig^t  it  be  asserted,  that  neither  (Jbureh  or 
^SSle  $n  to  be  enooursgpol  in  case  of  mismanagement  on  the . 
part  of  its  Sfnritual  and  temporal  rulers ;  and  thus  wquld  a  new 
|a}la^y  h^  added  to  the  link  of  nabmpy  causes  which  engender  a 
apirit  pf  revolutionaiy  discord.   £veiy  lover  of  bis  oouQtiy, 
fsvery  friend  to  humanity  must  deprecate  so  fiital  a  conclusion. . 
It  is  lopt  by  withdritning  our  patiwage  from  great  and  important , 
(MlaMishmenis^  that  we  can  improve  the  system  of  a.  state;,  or 
prapDle  tbeomsie     hmmim  happiness  it  is  bya  prudenVtem* ; 
Derate  and  judieiotts  application  of  aHMovad  and  weU-tiniod. 
fpmdi/^  to  the  wounds  which  tjioie  or  n^lig^nce  may  have  oc« 

casionedf 
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4im  Wfumds  Imt  iB||teri«lly  healed  abmdjF,  «ii  imitrofmMl 
in  ditcipUiif  Ihni  been  piiftfythii,  end  the  leeidt  U  emedy  mbI^ 
«s  to  wamnt  yet  fqithinr  mfgo^mamtu  Bat  we  will  funm 
Ais  BuUect no  farther:  dioae  who  would  at  all  events  erect  e 
new  edifice  on  the  mins  of  a  lo^g^established  lystem  wil\, 
acarcely  listen  to  us :  those  on  the  contrary  to  whom  its  preser- 
vation is  dear,  will  readi^  acquiesce  in  our  sentiments,  without 
fiHf  fhrtfaar  attempt  on  onr  ports  to  support  them. 

But  thoi^  we  |M  paver  approve  the  subject  auitl^ 
satires  of  Cowper,  and  lament  the  weak  prahsdice,  or  enro* 
nedus  feelings  which  podnoed  them,  we  can  always  bear  testb 
snony  to  his  lisnest  abhorrence  of  corraptien  in  eveiy  ahape^ 
nven  whan  hb  seal  was  the  mast  auqpnded,  and  his  disaulMi 
|ha  kasi  eieited.  His  love  of  virtae  was  fervent  and  nnCngnadt 
4ka  geniiu  of  his  poetry  was  hi  unison  with  hia  feeKiy,  it  was 
paldom  wy  hi^y  amltod;  but  h  olwaya  breo^an  e^ end 
nmaJhfelerooHrof  spWl^  wUeh  if  k  doss  not  oioite^our  enlhiift 
isiasm,  possesses  Ae  more  attmclive  power  of  vrinaingottriom 
4dd  to  ^pose  ^paBtfes  ihe  matahless  delicacy  whidi  pervadea 
the  greater  nait  lof  his  rnaynaitionsj  and  we  need  not  wonder 
jriMftlM  should  have  become  a  general  fevonrile  wkhAopdblic, 
and  dba  peculiar  idol  of  die  femafe  sex. 

|tut  lot  not  an  excessive  admiration  of  Cowper  supenadb  or 
i^itiMtlnNn  the  praiae'wineb  ought  ever  to  be  g^ven  to  the  extrai 
mriinary  eacettenoo  of  our  eailier  poets.  It  is  too  much  the 
Ifeshion  to  depreciate  the  eminent  t^ents  of  those  great  masters 
€t  poetry  who  enrtxicBed  in  their  vdominous  woii»  every  vaiiety 
ot  genhis,  feelmg,  and  talent.  Those  beauties  which  we  do* 
oerwdl^  admire  in  onr  modem  poets,  whether  they  are  vapid  or 
austained,  of  a  lively  or  a  aMlancholy  cast :  in  riio  pages  of 
iBcott  ot  Byron  :  CampbeB  or  Soulhey,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
•worics  of  Mflton,  not  indeed  so  higMy  seasoned,  and  so  care* 
fidly  prepared  to  please  our  dcKcate  taste,  but  uttered  with  a 
anpenor  and  more  commanding  genius,  equally  calculated  to 
please,  if  we  wiD  biit  learn  to  be  pleased.  We  do  not  now 
«Man  to  enlarge  on  ifae  superiority  of  Milton,  much  lem  to 
compare  him  inlh  CSowpor :  but  it  is  due  to  the  pro-eminence 
^  Mihoa,  and  ever^  oUier  great  master  of  poetical  exceUence^ 
4o  remind  iJl  true  tovers  of  poetry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
oenC  artido,  that '  if  they  are  content  to  reverence  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost  only  at  a  humble  <fistance,  like  an  image  erected 
4m  the  loftiest  pilbr  of  a  heathen  temple,  they  are  altogether 
OBWosthy  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derivod  from  a  nearer  approach, 
nnd  a  mora  intbMe  study  of  'Ids  perfections :  but  if  wrough  a 
Mind  admiralionof  the  nutbor  of  ^  Task,  they  w  tempted 
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to  tl^li*«ict  one  tktle  fr6ni  the  Iri^  htme  of  BfBfon,  they  may 
perhaps  find  a  few  who  will  coincide  in  their  opinions^  but  the 
just  merits  of  Cowper  can  receive  no  real-  accession  of  praise, 
and' must  inevitably  lose  by  the  comparison; 


Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  Ldfe  of  ike  Rev.  Richard  Prie^ 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  By  WiUiam  Marggm,  F.  R.  S.  8vo. 
189  pp.   Hunter.    181^.  . 

TfiO  great  injury,  we  thinks  would  have  been  done  to  the  re- 
public  of  letters,  or  to  the  interests  of  aasikind,  if  the  subject  of 
these  Memoirs  bad  been  suffered  to  rest  in  oblivion.  Peasesaed, 
as  -heiH-as,  with  a  rooted  aotipatbv  to  all  establiahments,  ecclesi^* 
Mscal  and  civil  ;^rried  away  with  the  wildest  notions  t>f  refonn  ; 
and  even  anxious  to  fall  under  the  eenftuie  of  thi^kws,  that  he 
joight  attain  what  he  deemed  a  «rown  of  mar^nrdom :  tbera 
seems  to  be  little  in  his  character  worth  recording  ;-*-nmcht 
which  real  friendship  would  wish  for  ever  to  conceal. 
,  Those  persons^  however,  who  inherit  Dr.  Price's  sAtiments, 
(which,  we  trust,  for  the  honour  and  safety  our  country,  a&a 
entcTtaified'  by  a  very  small  part  of  the  community,)  -will  pro- 
bably be  delighted  with  Mr.  Morgan's  tribute  to  the.raemofj 
of  his  uncle.  They  h^ve  been  accustomed  to  consider  this  sni«- 
^tthr  man  iu  the  triple  capacity  of  philoso[A^,  politician,  and 
divine;  for  in  all  these  departments  the  Doctor  would  fein  ^va 
been  regarded  as  an  oracle.  But  politic!  wer?  his  favourite  pur** 
auit ;  and  the  circtimstances  of  his  time  were  such,  as  to  keep 
bis  j^estless  spirit  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation :  cherished  and 
applauded  by  some  of  the  factious,  leaders  of  bis  diy,  be  seeno 
to  have  considered  himself  as  a  great  champion  of  the  rights  wagi 
liberties  of  mankind.  The  majority  of  his  dissenting  brethren, 
and  the  admirers  of  the  French  Revohitiou,  regarded  him  per- 
haps with  no  less  veneration  than  we  feel  towanls  a  Glatendon^ 
a  bomerij  or  a  Pitt.  3ut  whatever  might  have  been,  the  aea*- 
timents  of  many  of  his  deluded  contemporaries,  very  few,  we 
believe,  are  now  to  be  found,  who  woi^ip  this  politicortheo* 
logical  Doclor  as  the  god  of  their.idolatry.  The  falshood  of  Ua 
speculations,  and  the  danger  of  hi^  principles,  must  be  now 
evident  to  all  men  of  reflection  and  discernment*  Notwith- 
aUnding  his  sagacious  predictions,  the  French  Revolution,  with 
all  its  delightfol  jippendages  of  murder,  sacrilege,  and  rapine, 
}ias  not  rendcaned  the  world  more  free  or  happy  than  before. 
It  hfti  tavgbt  (h^nij  iiide^^  an  $wful  lei^pu  of  wisdom,  which 
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can  never  tie  fei^tteD  by  the  ItCest  posterity.  It  lias  proved, 
^t  ivhen  contexture  of  a  state  has  been  once  effectually 
torn  HI  pieoas^  a  fierccj  unrelenting,  and  lawless  despotism  is  the 
natund  resuh ;  and  it  has  sensibly  warned  us  to  turn  aside  with 
iMiotTence  from  the  advocates  of  anarchy  and  sedition. 

The  work  before  us  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  panegyric 
iqpon  Dr.  Price,  than  as  a  piece  of  biography.  It  is  written^ 
Jbr  the  most  part,  in  a  correct  and  easy  stile ;  but  it  contains 
very  little  matter  that  can,  in  any  sense,  be  deemed  interesting. 
The  Doctor  was  bom  in  Glamorganshire,  in  17^3,  and  receiv^ 
tiie  rudiments  of  his  education  among  the  dissenting  teachers  of 
Ae  neighbourhood.  His  Cither  is  represented  as  a  rigid  Cat* 
Tinist;  who  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  one  son, 
leaf  ng  hia  widow,  ami  six  odier  children,  in  a  state  of  comi 
parative  indif^ence.  Richard,  who  was  one  of  these,  after 
•tudykig  under  various  preceptors  in  Wales,  was  removed  by  the 
asMstance  of  bis  uncle  to  a  dissenting  academy  near  London* 
Here,  in  process  ol  time,  he  became  a  minister,  and  officiated  m 
dUferent  congregations,  particularly  at  Dr.  Chandler's  meeliiig» 
in  the  Old  Jewry.  In  the  year  1756,  he  received  an  aecessioii 
of  fortune,  and  the  following  year  he  married  a  Miss  BlundelL 
About  the  same  time,  he  publtthed  a  treatise  on  the  ^  Founda* 
aion  of  Morals/'  in  which  he  controverted  some  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Hume.  After  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to  philosophical 
anlgeeta^and 

^  A  proposal,*'  says  Mr.  Morgan,  **  was  made  to  him  by  the 
booksellers  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  all  Sir  Isaac  Newton'a 
works.  But  his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities,  his  want  of  spirits  to 
engage  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  possibly  his  former  pre* 
jumces  against  devoting  too  much  of  his  time  and  attention  t6  subr 
lects  not  immediately  connected  with  his  profession,  determined 
Inm  to  deeli&e  a  work,  which  haa  been  since  executed  by  a  per* 
eon  who  laboured  undsrnone  of  these  difficulties.'^  P.  29. 

Dr.  Price,  we  doubt  not,  had  many  good  reasons  for  de« 
^lining  to  iieoome  the  editor  of  Newton ;  but  this,  we  tilink, 
«i^.hai«e  been  expiiessed,  without  casting  a  severe  and  un- 
provoked reflection  on  the  memory  of  Bishop  Horsle^.  Mr* 
-M*  seems  to  have  sought  an  oocasion  to  caluipniate  that 

ri  timii>  and  to  insinuate,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  devote 
lime  and  attention  to  subjects  unconnected  with  his  profes- 
aion.  Whether  this  sarcastic  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Bishop 
.alone,  or  at  the  whole  body  of  English  Clergy,  is  not  perhaps 
^ute  clear;  the  former  supposition  is  most  probable,  as  the 
name  of  Horslej  inust  for  ever  strike  a  panic  into  the  admirers 
l>f  Priestley  and  Price. 

About 
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JUimii  tim  yw  1770,  l)r.  Vim  pMuM  %  twliie  m 
"  RevmiooMry  PaymeiOs;''  poon  i^wardi,  m  "  App^d 
to  tbe  Public  on  th«  Npttumal  ]>ebt''  Ac  lfi«tli» «  frnfe-* 
out  of  the  Amripui  w»r>  bU  political  u^pr  wm  at  oaot 
rouaed;  and  bo  Wia  daternmed  to  ataod  fortb aa  tba cbampiiNP 
9t  the  ni(hl0  of  OMHi.  Accordingly  be  devoted  tha  wiatrr  of 
1775  to  wniing  bia  ObaarvMoos  oa  Civil  liberty^  «nd  tb» 
Justice  and  Policy  of  tbe  War  with  AflMica."  Thit  peaqihle^ 
aocordiiM^  tobiabiogiwber,«aafeG»ivedwitbfapturouafqK^b^ 
by  Ike  Jrimd$  ^fmoM,  mi  waa  attadaad  viifce^  wnulk 
by  tbe  Ugpted  mi  trnn^ktemd,  aaaoof  ivbom  waa  that  puny 
politiciau,  and  very  e%uivoc»l  frittid  of  liberty/  Mr*  Mwund 
Burke,  (pu  50.)  Dr.  Prioe  mw  aeeiua  to  biaMi  attained  «M 
object  of  bia  a«abiUon,  for  be  obacrves^  in  a  letter  lo  an  Antorioa* 
friend,  that  '^be  was  become. so  marked  and  obemioua,  lim 
prudence,  retiuired  bios  to  be  very  cauliotta;  aa4  that  be  avoided 
eU  emespondeuoa,  even  vitb  Dr.  FimkUn,  thaqgh  ao  mar  bins 
ea  Palis*  (fu  64.)  His  patriotic  anal,  however,  map  mt 
dawipvJ  Wbeoew  Gojvenunent  Iboi^t  nreper  to  piadebia 
it  Qsor^  aa  a  poUtkal  then  a  ttlif^iii 
ordinance,  ao4  always  k>efc  an  opportunity  em  that  4faiy«  eoAr 
tfAry  to  bis  invariable  practice  on  other  degts  of  aeligioua  mm^ 
ahip,  to  fidiver  his  aenliaaBnts  on  Ae  oenduct  of  the  vm,  end 
fo  tbe  evil  cooseqnascea  whaob  vens  libdy  io  tesult  fiibii  ilT 
(p.  68.)  So' just  and  enlig/Uened  were  the  Doctoir'a«iplme«f 
the  religions  duty  of  a  fast* 


his  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  rnestley.  "  Of  the  purity  of  tbcmotives/' 
says  Mr,  Morgan,  which  led  each  of  4bese  good  men  to  ejdr 
9ige  b  the  controversy,  there  can  be  i(o  ^ioubt^  nor  13  it  posf* 
aible  not  to  admira  the  ^al  end  ein^My  wbiob  they  omifest 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  in  pmnoting  (b»«niit  ^mm  of  tm^ 
and  virtue.**  (p-^l^)  With  the  osotinis  nf  these  feotleMsp.M 
are  not  concerned;  they  must  be  examined  before  an  bicber 
tribunal.  But  we  must  ^reas  our  firm  oonvictioQ,  Aat  u  all 
mankind  had  followed  tbe  advice  -of  theae  iUuatnena  laiwheN^ 
neither  aoond  laws,  nor  tiwe  religion,  wesdd  now  haiae  enisted 
upon  earth. 

Or.  Priee'apolitica  were  ao  wdmirabiy  adapted  for  the  wm^ 
ladian  of  Amenca,  4hat  he  had  elreadh^Maived  •  Ct^rnMl  iaaki^ 
tionfrom  Cengress  10  eetde  in  dial  country.  Tbia  he  thought  it 
oapedient  to  dedline;  but  atill  mudoua  to  diffbae  Ae  benefit  of 
b^  advioe,  he  addreased  a  pampUet  to  the  United  $Me^ 
^  ^oataiiHng  Observations  en  the  Jjnpottance  of  the  American 
ReveMon,  and  much  vahMUe  «dviae  on  the  best  meana  of 
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•eCQriw  diote  fibordef  for  vUdi  Ibqr  bid  mecMifiilljr  cod« 
tended.^'  (p.  1040 

Oar  hmo  next  qipean  hi  die  cbwicter  of  »  divine^  and 
pracbes  a  lennon  at  the  openiog  an  academy^  of  dissenten, 
iriiich  had  been  fonoded  by  some  of  the  principal  fri«aidi  of 
mdonal  t^Hipiaa!*  (p.  118.)  this  phrase,  we  presuaM,  the 
wdior  would  insinuate,  that  rahomU  rtUgi^n  is  confined  to  pen* 
eons  of  his  own  penuasion* 
.  We  next  find  Dr.  Price  engaged  m  correspondence  wi&  Mr« 
Pitt  on  the  subject  of  finance.  The  hnguage  of  the  biographer 
cn  this  occasion  is  reaUy  curious.  One  would  inuvpne,  iron  the 
tone  he  assumes,  diat  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  an  eicisemaa,  and 
THk  Price  had  been  Mr.  Pitt.  The  minister  is  represented  as 
Wfi^  a  note  to  Or.  P.^  aiid  askiiq;  his  opinion  on  a.  ceitain 
phn  of  finance*  Whereupon,  we  are  informed,  that  Dr.  Price^ 
m  his  mfinite  condescension,  'instead  of  bestowing  much  time 
in  exporing  this  ineffective  and  miserable  plan,  which  would 
liave  disgraced  any  minister  that  had  adopted  it,  sent  three  other 
plans  for  Mr.  Pitt's  perasal,*  One  of  these  phms,  according  to 
Jdr.  Moigan's  account  was  adopted^  after  undergoing  great  d« 
teradons. 

^  Nerarthdesi  the  pjan,  though  crquded  and  mutihted  in  th« 
first  instance  by  Mr.  Fitt,  and  sSll  imher  crippled  by  his  succes- 
nors^  hai  preduoed  Ae  most  beneficial  effects,  and  entitled  the  au» 
thor  of  it  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  I  am  i]ur/'  adds  Mr.  M., 

frsn  denying  hk  share  of  merit  to  the  minister  who  had  the 
dimelion  to  adopt  any  measure  of  this  kind*— But  the  iriendsof 
Dr.  Price  haire  raasen  to  oompUny  that  after  enduring  so  much  ob* 
Isfny  and  abuse  from  his  stupid  exponents  when  he  firat  prsposed 
audi  a  flwasnrey  and  after  a  patient  perseveianoe  ler  ftiuteen 
jrean,  havlne  succeeded  at  fast  in  coorincing  Oovenunent  of  thn 
neoenityoftt,  he  shooid  be  dy  ifod  of  the  msagro  boon  of  being 
mtioed  amidst  she  high  ssnnding  coamUmenti  which  the  aunastar' 
bestowed  upon  himself  in  proposing. the  measure  to  ftrliaMsm* 
WImu  he  boasted  of  havine  raised  a  pillar  to  public  credit,  it  would 
have  been  as  weB  if  he  had  proposea  to  have  Dr.  Price's  name  in- 
ambed  widi  Ids  own  fipon  tiie  pedestal;  but  subsequent  events 
have  proved,  that  these  names  woul4  have  been  ill  aMociated  in 
Aesanweolomn,''  P.  IM. 

They  would  indeed !  never  did  two  men  exists  whose  prinrifdss 
a^d  characters  had  less  resemUance.  The  one,  gifted  with 
talents  which  have  never  been  surpassed^  moving  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  life,  adorned  with  every  accomplishment  that  the  most 
perfect  educatiofi  could  bestow,  seems  to  have  been  raised  *^ 
py  Providence,  in  limes  of  unexanqded  danger,  for  the  pio- 
tectioi^  of  J^gUiwte  Gosegpmant  and  #owl  ordar.  The^othar^ 

8  possessing 
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possessing  tm  understanding  tcute,  but  bj  no  means  extradrffi- 
mry,  educated  in  a  desultory  manner^  and  confined,  dAriag  the' 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  a  narrow  circle  of  acquaintance^  would 

Ierhaps  never  have  been  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Old 
ewry  and  Ne^-ington  Green^  had  he  not  taken  part  in  the  most 
turbulent  politics  of  his  day^  and  gained  celebrity  at  the  expence 
ef  his  character  as  a  British  subjects  Sueh  was  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dr.  Price.  Most  cordially  do  we  agree 
with  Mr.  M.^  ^hat  their  names  would  h^ve  -been  ill  associated 
on  the  same  column* 

We  now  come  (to  the  last  and  most  important  passage  of  th* 
Dr/s  Kfe,  when  his  vbionary  schemes  of  liberty,  bappiness^ 
and  equality,  were  almost  realised.  He  seems  at  length  to  hav« 
arrived^  in  his  own  imagination^  at  those  blissful  seatSj 

Met  (jwid^/ut 

'^O^Qim  rSh  xi^as  ehta^ 

Pind.  Olymp.  11^  1. 

Of  all  the  events,''  says  the  biographer,  which  dtstinguished  - 
Dr.  Price's  life,  none  mterested  or  agitated  him  so  nmdi  at  tb# 
French  Bevolutlon.  This,  at  the  first  moment  of  its  explosion^ 
nised  bis  hopes  to  the  highest  point,  and  brightened  all  his.  pros* 
pacts  of  the  future  improvement  and  happmess  of  mankind*'' 
(p.  148.)  Having  never  had  the  mortification  to  witness  diose 
aangttinary  and  atrocious  deeds  which  disgraced  and  ultimately 
overturned  the  Revolution,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  can  have 
M  connectbn  with  them.''   P.  151. 

The  Doctor  died  before  the  murder  of  the  king  and  the 
atrocities  of  Robespierre;  and  therefore,  although  an  ardent 
promoter  of  the  Revolution>  he  is  innocent  of  its  consequences. 
A  man  who  assists  in  setting  fire  to  a  stately  edifice,  dies  of  aii 
apoplexy  before  the  flames  have  reached  their  height ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  therefore  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
loss  and  misery  which  are  occasioned  by  the  conflagration.  Wo 
would  recommend  the  principle  of  this  argument  to  the  gentle* 
men  who  practise  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  it  might  occasion  Jly  ex- 
tricate  their  clients  from  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 

Innocent,  however,  as  the  Doctor  might  be,  he  was  well  iu- 
lormed  of  all  that  was  going  on  at  Pkris  by  the  aasbtance  of  a 
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Inndred  q[)irit^  Mr.  Jefferson. '  At  this  Juncture  (the  autumn  of 
1789)  he  was  requested  by  the  friends  of  freedom  in  this  country 
to  preach  on  the  4th  of  November^  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution  in  Great 
Britain.  These  gentlemen^  it  appears^  (whethe>  from  ignorance, 
or  from  design^  is  hot  quite  evident)  thought  proper  to  confound 
the  principles  of  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions^  than 
which  two  things  can  not  be  more  radically  *  opposite.  Hie 
object  of  the  one  was  to  preserve^  of  the  other  to  annihilate  the 
constitution  of  the  respective  governments. 

**  The  dramntaocea  of  our  Revolution/'  says  Mr.  Burke,  ''and 
that  of  Fntic^  are  just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  ^erv 
puikular,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  traasacdon.  With  us,  ti 
was  the  case  of  a  legal  monarch  attempting  arbitrary  power— in  ' 
Fraace,  it  is  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  beginning,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  legalise  his  authority.  The  one  was  to  be  re- 
iktedy  the  other  was  to  be  managed  and  directed ;  but  In  neither 
case  was  the  order  of  the  state  to  be  changed,  lest  government 
might  be  ruined,  which  ought  only  to  be  corrected  and  legalised* 
What  we  did  was  in  truth,  and  substance,  and  in  a  constitutional, 
light,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We  took  solid  8e<- 
Cttritiet ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions ;  we  corrected  anomalies  ia 
our  law.  In  the  stable  fondiunen  tal  parts  of  our  constitution  we 
made  no  revolution ;  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did  not  impair 
the  Bumarcl^.  Perhaps  it  might  be  shewn  that  we  strengthened 
it  very  considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  same  ratiks,  the  same 
ordeia»  the. same  privileges, .the  same  franchises^  the  same  rules 
for  property,  the  same  subordinations ;  the  same  order  in  the  law. 
In  the  revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy ;  the  same  Lords,  the  same 
Commons,  the  same  corporations,  the  same  electors.  The  Church 
was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her  majesty,  her  splendour,  her 
orders  and  gradations  continued  the  same.  The  Church  and  the 
State  were  the  same  after  the  Revolution  that  they  wer&before» 
but  better  secured  in  every  part.''   Speech  on  the  Army  Estitmttee^  - 

Confounding,  however,  these  radical  distinctions.  Dr.  Price 
and  his  fiienda  must  needs  select  the  4th  of  November  as  a  day 


*  It  was  YOted  by  both  Houses  of  Parlittnent,  6th  Feb.  1688^ 
that  King  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  .by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
King  and  people ;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  oth^ 
wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  iatM,  and  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that 
the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  Here  is  iio  mention  of  beheading 
or  caduering  kings. 
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fbrtheceldbralkmordieiroim  the  flO^i  of  May  voidd  bw^ 
been  m  raditj  u  proper.  The  Doctor  eonseiiied  to  preach 
before  the  patriotic  bead ;  and  on  this  occanon  rendered  hiouelf 
more  notorious  than  ever  by  the  migdiievous  and  inilaoimafofy 
baraqgne  which  he  delivered.  Oar  readers  are  well  acmiaiiiled 
with  ^e  notice  which  is  taken  of  this  sermon  in  Mr.  JBorke'e 
^  Reflections  on  die  Revolntion  in  France.''  It  wonU  be  end- 
less to  ^uote  passages  from  that  immortal  work  in  ilhistration  of 
the  subject.  The  book  is  in  every  body's  hand;  and  to  tbst  ww 
must  refer  our  readers  for  e  complete  eiposure  and  rrintation  of 
those  destrucdve  principles  <tf  amurdr^,  maintained  by  Dr.  Price 
in  the  pohit  of  &e  Old  Jewry.  Wbateaer  may  hate  been  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Suite's  political  Ufe,  his  firm  and  mnhr  oood^ct 
at  the  dreadful  period  of  the  French  Rewdntion,  will  for  mtf 
timm  him  a  h^  rank  among  the  patriots  of  Britain.  Here  aH 
]party  feelings  were  thrown  aside;  and  the  whde  force  of  bis 

C)werful  and  accom|>lished  mind  was  exerted  m  defence  of 
ws,  liberty,  and  religion.  IJis  Reflections''  are  peibaps  the 
most  perfect  and  useful  piece  of  political  writing  now  ettant  in 
the  world.  Hiey  displanr  throughout  the  temper  and  digni^  of  a 
^pbikmpherj  the  knowledge  of  a  profound  and  experienced 
^talesman,  and  that  prophetic  anticipation  of  consefuencca  by 
wkkk  thqr  great  aatfaor  was  so  enunaatly  distingnisbed. 

Mr.  Burke's  attaek  upon  Dr.  IViee  hM  of  ecwia  aac^ 
4ndigaation  of  the  biographer^  whidi  he  aooordiogly  pott»  farlk 
« these  tenpentte  and  judicious  word»-* 

The  prinoiples  laid  down  in  the  disconise  which  he  had  da* 
lifiered  at  tfieOld  Jearry  in  NoveBBher,  drew  tanents  of  abuse  upopi« 
him  fiom  Mr.  Edniund  Burke,  wbo^  m  it pessfissfd  hj  $fm  ilaijiep 
•f  the  nether  regionsp  had  never  ooasadfrom  the  ant  mom&ot  of 
the  levehilien  to  declaim  in  a  nuainer  the  laost  outrggeotis  against 
•t,  and  agatast  ail  the  friends  and  supporters  of  it.  The  phartowM 
which  hw  own  disordered  inuiginatioa  had  inised  to  alana  and  in- 
flame the  members  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  unhappily  sueceed- 
ed  jtoo  well  in  ipisleading  the  more  timid  and  lukewarm  friends  of 
'liberty.'' — Soon  afterwards  we  are  gmTely  mformed,  that  die 
tanoeitwis  invectifes  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  had  poured  forth 
in  a  volume  of  400  pages,  neither  disturbed  the  tranqufllity  of  Dr. 
Price^s  mind,  nor  had  anj  other  effect  than  convincing  nim  diat 
lihe  friefeat  pssshmsafAe  author  had  deterged  hSs  laaderstaadiDg/^ 
IP.  IM. 

To  such  nonsense  as  this  we  wiQ  not  CQudesceml  to  reply. 
It  carries  with  it  its  own  confutation :  and  ca^a  excite  notbia{g 
but  oontempt  in  the  mind  of  any  sensible  man. 

On  the  Uth  of  J^dy,  17901,  Dr.  Prie^  closed  hia  public  liie> 
by  serving  the  office  of  steward  at  a  dinner  in  commamnition  of 
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lk»  Bmrii  itevaludoiu  After  thb  be  went  into  iba  comitr^ 
«ttd  Mtamed  to  tonu  in  a  decliping  state  of  health.  Sooio  of 
Ua  fiieodt  m^ed  him  to  reply  to  Mr.  Btirka*8  late  publication,'' 
iMA  atteaipt  he  very  pnideotly  declined ;  and  in  the  following 
9fmg  be  waa  aeiaad  arith  a  complaint  which  quickly  brougli 
Inn  to  hia  firave.  Here  we  would  readily  doae  our  strictures 
apoB  biai^not  wishing  to  cast  reproach  upon  his  meoioryy  or  even 
to  lefise  it*  We  ai^or  the  pnnciples  of  Dr.  Price,  but  have 
■o  hostility  to  the  man ;  nor  would  ho  have  occupied  one  mo^ 
MM  of  our  attentioi^  bad  not  this  attempt  been  made  to  hold 
bin  as  an  olyect  of  imitation  and  applause*  Notwithstand* 
imtbebeatekeraonsofthe  Doctor  and  has  friends,  we  still  enjoy 
the  bheaby  of  the  English  Church  and  State ;  and  his  Ubtrul 
mi  tmU^Umtd  doctrinea  have  not  yet  been  generally  received. 

We  attn  fear  God;  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kinss ;  with  afr 
fcdion  to  parliaments ;  with  duty  to  munstrates ;  widi  reverence 
to fdesti,  and  witii  respect  to  nobility.  Why?  because  when  soch 
nai  ate  broittiit  before  our  minds,  it  is  natml  to  be  so  aftcted ; 
Ittsnaa  aH  o&ir  feelings  are  fklse  and  spnrieus,  and  tend  to  oov- 
rspt  ear  minds,  to  vime  our  primary  morals^  to  render  ns  nnfi( 
fwradoaalliber^;  and  by  ttacbiog  »  a  servile,  lieentioMS,  and 
^kmHamoA  nmelmioe,  fee  be  ouc  lew  sport  for  a  lew  holidays,  to 
ttske  na  pesftctfy  il  for,  and  Jusdy  deserving  of  sbvery,  through 
tbs  whole  oeune  ofoar  lives.''  Btirlfe'4  B^^Ktitmh  P*  167. 


^t.  IV.  me  HiMtory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the 
tMaUiAinait  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Reoolution:  iUu$^ 
tmhig  a  moMt  MiereaiM  Period  of  the  PoHtieal  Hietory  qf 
BritA^  Ify  George  Cook,  D.D.  JUinUter  of  Lawrence^ 
Urit.  S  iM>ls.  Longman  and  Co.  lioudou;  Constable 
aadCo.E<Bnborgh.  1B15. 

TnS  ii  a  terf  able,  and,  upon  die  whole,  a  very  candid  work, 
cmbWldl^a  great  varieW  of  most  important  focts  relative  to 
die  rd|g»ous  and  politkn  state  of  Scodand,  in  the  seventeenth 
lad  cqibteentb  centuries.  Throughout  his  whole  book,  the  an* 
theft'  Aews  himself  compkltdy  soperior  to  aH  die  narrow  foelkigs 
of  part^  spirit;  incapable  alike  of  concealing  the  errors  and  fero- 
dly  wbieh  ^ranguisned  the  founders  of  his  church,  and  of  hla-^ 
nuDg  their  aifU^onists  except  4diere  they  -were  manifestly  in  die 
vAeng.  Aware  of  the  powerful  prejudices  which  attuated  the 
leadfa^  chamcters,  in  those  unhajprpy  times  to'which  his  liistoiy 
nArSy  be  never  finds  foolt  hot  w»th  tenderness' and  modmtion; 
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md  m  every  instance  where  be  is  compiled  to  diseppmre,  bir 
seems  more  disposed  to  lament  over  tbd  fndlties  of  htioMn  na- 
ture, tban  to  indulge  in  invective^  or  to  miMply  expressioDs  of 
condemnation.  In  exhibiting  the  jealousies,  the  hatred,  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  men  who  strove  with  one  another  even  uDt<r 
the  deaths  and  who,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  invested  wkb 
power,  exercised  against  each  other  the  very  same  violeoce  and 
cruelties  which  both  loudly  and  justfyootideimied  only  when  they 
were/orced  to  submit  to  them,  Dr.  Cooik  appears  to  have  made 
it  his  object  to  impress  upon  his  readers  ^tfaat  strong  passiooa 
uniformly  blunt  the  moral  feelings  and  pervert  the  judgment, 
rather  than  to  impute  to  particular  xrhurches  intolerant  matima 
or  unchristian  principles.  Like  a  discerning  historian  and  an 
Qpright  man,  he  imputes  to  the  times  what  the  times  really  pro- 
duct ;  he  appreciates  motives  with  candour  and  impartiality ; 
he  paints  rebellion  in  its  true  colours;  never  iustifies,  under  die 
apecious  pretext  of  religious  liberty,  an  armed  opposition  to  law- 
ful government  where  couscieuce  was  respected ;  ^d  he  is  nevor 
found  to  eulogize  arbitrary  measures,  merely  because  they  wera 
resorted  to  in  behalf  of  a  particular  Action. 

These  are  high  recommendations  in  a  writer  of  church  bis* 
tory,  and  they  will  infallibly  carry  down  his  namef  with  applaiiaa 
to  the  latest  generations  ;  but  it  gives  us  pain  to  add,  tint  siach 
are  not  the  qualities  which  will  recommend  his  work  to  the  pa* 
tronage  of  his  contemporaries.  To  succeed,  in  these,  days,  an 
author  must  sacrifice  every  thing  to  party  views ; .  be  must  call  the. 
ferocious  rebel  an  enlightened  patriot,  the  intolerant  bigot,  an 
evangelical  christian,  and  the  hypocritical  ambitious  traitor,  the 
true  friend  of  his  country.  He  must  conceal  facts  when  it  doeV 
not  suit  his  purpose  to  bring  them  forward ;  he  must  palliate 
notorious  delinquencies ;  and  play  the  sophist  in  support  of  a 
favourite  class  of  political  opinions  or  of  ecclesiastical  measures. 
In  short,  he  must  carry  all  the  feelings  which  stimulate  the  fiic- 
tious,  and  characterise  the  lovers  of  innovation,  into  the  detail  of 
historical  events,  into  the  abstract  discussions  of  n^oral  scieqcf^ 
and  even  into  the  fictions  of  poetry  and  romance.  Some  of  Dr. 
Cook's  countrymen  understand  all  this  better  than  he  seems  to 
do ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  appear  much  more  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  to  purchase  present  popularity 
on  whatever  terms  it  may  be  had. 

As  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  we  have^  merely 
to  say,  that  the  language  is  in  general  classical  and  vigorous^ 
never  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  never  deficient  in  the  par- 
ticular species  of  elo<]uence  which  is  most  suitable  for  nairration. 
We  marked  indeed,  in  the  course  of  readiu^,  two  or  three  scot- 
ticisnu,  as  weU  as  a  few  sentences  violently  mverted  for  the  sake 
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sound.  We  leave  these  trifles^  however,  to  enter  upon  an 
analysis  of  tbe  work  itself;  and  in  this  we  shall  follow  the  train 
of  events  in  the  oHcr  of  their  chronology. 

In  the  reign  of  James  tlie  FifUi,  the  more  powerful  barons  of 
Scotland,  wjbo,  under  several  of  his  predecessors,  had  success* 
fiilly  opposfsd  themselves  to  the  regal  authority,  began  to  prose* 
cute  measures  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  with  more  coiKtrt 
and  system  than  they  had  formerly  observed.  the  monarch 
imited  with  the  church  in  attempting  to  check  the  progress  of 
Ae  new  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  nobles  in  sub- 
servience to  their  grand  object,  did  not  foil  to  encourage  the 
reformers  to  propagate  their  tenets,  and  thus  to  weaken  at  once 
iJie  influence  of  die  hierarchy  and  of  the  crown.  Tliis  view 
alone  might  perhaps  account  fof  the  patronage  wliich  the 
preachers  received  from  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  combined  to 
limit  tbe  royal  prerogative;  and  the  prospects  which  very  soon 
opened  to  them  of  deriving  a  great  addition  to  their  revenues 
from  nbe  patrimony  of  the  Churchy  will  suiSciently  explain  the 
eagerness  wish  which  some  of  them  seconded  ever}'  effort  to  strip 
and -demolish  the' ancient  priesthood.  James  was,  in  the  mean 
while,  counselled  by  those,  who  either  were  ignoirant  of  the  real 
state  of  public  feeling,  or  were  enemies  of  the  church,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  system  of  policy,  which  tended,  in  the  most  direct 
and  summary  manner,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  old  esCab* 
lishment,  and  to  surround  with  popular  sympathy  and  respect, 
the  cause  of  the  reformers.  He  subjected  to  martyrdom  several 
of  their  leaders ;  bringing  thereby  upon  the  clergy  the  odium 
and  suspicion  which  never  fail  to  be  directed  against  excessive 
severity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inducing  the  people  to  examine 
into  those  views  of  religion  which  could  so  powerfully  elevate 
the  mind  as  to  defy  death,  or  to  triumph  amid  the  most  dreadful 
sufferings.  At  bis  premature  decease,  accordingly,  he  left  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  <5f  tbe  most  deplorable  anarchy,  and  be- 

r»thed  to  his  unfortunate  daughter  an  inheritance  from  which 
was  doomed  to  reap  nothing  but  unmixed  misery,  calumny, , 
and  reproach. 

Under  the  regency  oP  Arrao  and  of  the  qiieen-dowager,  the 
protcstants,  amid  various  vicissitudes,  continued  to  gain  ground; 
and  when  Mary  person  assumed  the  sovereignty,  she  found 
Ibe  reformation  so  mr  adx^anced  as  very  soon  to  render  it  expe- 
dient to  make  a  legal  provision  for  the  preachers.  The  attach- 
ment which  she  naturally  felt  for  the  htm  of  religion  in  wlrich 
3he  had  been  educated,  and  the  ferocious  and  unchristian  oppap 
^ition  which  she  experienced  from  Knox  and  the  protestant  lords, 
XMCcasioned  more  than  once  a  slight  reaction  on  the  part  of  bee 
^ends;  but  the  artful  and  insidious  conduct  qf  her  brother, 
.  L  afterwardi 
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afterwards  earl  of  Murray,  rendeted  ineffectual  eveiy  plan  thrf 
vma  adopted  either  to  consolidate  her  throne,  or  to  obtain  for 
lier  the  comforts  of  devotional  exercises  even  in  her  private  cha- 
pel. Her  imprisonment  at  Lochievin  too,  and  her  subsequent, 
flight  into  England,  having  in  process  of  time  secured  for  Mur* 
ray  the  r^ency  of  the  kingdom^  he  was  thus  enabled  to  give,  a 
kind  of  legal  sanction  and  establishment  to  the  reformation  ;  and 
h  is  at  this  epoch,  accordingly,  that  Dr.  Cook  takes  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland      Indeed  it  is  very  clearly 

S roved  by  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  that  the  congregatum^  un 
ley  M  ere  called,  uniformly  identified  their  mterests  with  those 
of  the  R^ent,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  laboured  so  zea- 
lously to  promote  his  ambitious  views,  by  stining  up  the  people 
against  their  queen,  and  by  arming  their  adherents  to  oppose  her 
restoration.  Murray,  however*  had  more  than  one  party  to  ma- 
nage :  the  ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  petitioned  for  the  tempo* 
ralities  of  the  popish  church,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregatiovi 
were  determined  to  hold  fast  the  ample  share  of  them  which 
they  had  already  appropriated :  the  latter,  however,  being  the 
more  powerful  body,  were  favoured  with  the  Regent's  patron* 
age,  and  obtained  his  sanction  for  their  rapacious  exactions.  In 
his  situation,  perhaps,  it  would  have  proved  a  hazardouspolicy 
to  attempt  a  transference  of  the  immense  patrimony  of  theOiurch 
to  the  popular  and  rebellious  ministers ;  but  Murray,  although 
this  was  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  to  gain  their  counte- 
nance to  his  measures^  shewed  no  sincere  wish  to  meet  their 
views,  and  he  allowed  several  years  to  elape  without  making  one 
effort  to  ameUorate  their  wretched  condition.  Eveti  Knox  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  irritated  and  disgusted  by  his  hollow  and 
temporising  conduct;  for,  in  a  letter  written  during  this  period^ 
he  complained  to  one  of  bis  friends,  that  he  was  already  dead 
to  all  civil  affairs,  and  that  his  life  to  him  was  bitter.''  Still  the 
dread  of  popery  prevailed  over  all  their  other  feelings,  and  the 
Regent  was  sup^rted  by  the  reformers,  as  the  great  antagonist 
of  Maiy,  and  bulwark  of  their  cause. 

At  this  epoch,  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church  was  a 
species  of  episcopacy ;  the  power,  and  some  of  the  functions,  of 
the  episcopal  order  being  vested  in  superintendents  both  lay  and 
clerical ;  which  superintendents,  at  the  same  time,  were  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct  to  the  General  Assemblies,  and  even  to 


*  He  published,  some  yean  ago,  a  history  of  die  reTormation  ia 
Scotland,  with  which  ire  have  no  concern  ;  but  was  reviewed  by 
•ar  precedesson,  and  pnised  by  them  for  th^  same  spirit  and  can* 
40ar  which  is  4>^played  in  |he  work  before  ^. 

the 
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the  inferior  jodicatariM  of  die  Qmrch.  An  wsemblj^  however^ 
bang  held  in  1568>  the  oatlines  were  dra^n  up  of  a  system  for 
con^cting  their  puUie  business  with  greater  decency  and  8ub« 
ordMtioOf  a  law  wa^  passed^  specifying^  who  should  in  future  b^ 
entitied  to  sit  and  vote  in  that  supreme  judicatory^  and  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  elected.  It  was  ordained^  that  none  should  have 
voioe  in  tbeae  assemblies^but  superinlendenU^  visitors  of  churches, 
(who  bad  the  powera  without  the  tides  of  superintendents),  com- 
missiooerB  of  shires  and  uqiversities^  and  such  ministers  as  the 
superintaideutaahQuld  chooae  \u  their  dioceses  and  synods^  being 
men  of  knowledge^  and  able  to  decide  upon  the  subjects  pro* 
posed  for  their  consideratipii.  This  w^m  an  important  step,  ob- 
servea  Dn  Cook>.  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Church.  It 
marked,  out  the  constitution  of  the  great  organ  of  ecclesiastic^ 
law ;  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  secure  the  aasistanqe  of  the 
ouMiateOigjeot  of  the  myiistry,  while  it  g^v^  a  very  powerful  in* 
flueace  to  the  anperintendenu  who  woiild  naturally  ip^ke  choico 
of  sw^  of  tl«eir  cleigy  as  they  had  reaipn  to  believe  were  ilis« 
posed  to  preserve  the  forni  pf  governn^ent  whii:h  Knoj^  >ad  i9« 
iroAmd. 

Another  law  wa^  passed  which  still  further  augmented  the 
pownr  of  the  superintendents.  It  wns  enacted,  Uifit  nothing 
should  W  discossed  in  the  General  Assembly  which  the  superin* 
lendenta  m^bt  or  ought  to  determine  in  their  qrpods ;  and  thus 
the  snpeffintendenjt  with  bis  synod  wsis  en^^isted  with  the  samt 
aolfaarity  which  was  afterwards  comqnitted  to  presbyteries. 
this  early  and  uooonfiruied  state  of  vheir  poIii;y,  however,  the/ 
Ailed  not  lo  eommeopa  persecution.  It  was  decreed  by  the 
saw  aisiwbilj#  that  DApists  4x>i|tinuing  obstipate  should  be  ^« 
^coamwiiBitiyb  and  Kn^^'s  ^nnn  of  excommunication  was 
oofdiof^y  revised. end,  ijanctioned*  Subsequent  to  this,  nothing 
sny  oioleirial  ta  the  JlpV^rests  of  tlie  reformed  tpok  place,  until 
the  assmninifiiiH  pf  tbe  E^ent ;  which  event  is  recorded  by  oMr 
author  in  the  foUpwiog  nifmner. 

He  had  been  fteqiienfly  war^^  tba(  ^  enemies,  unable 
la  oppose  him  ip  tK>I^P^r<ibIe  ^affare,  had  ^resolved  upon  his 
dorib;  bwt  he  listened  with  tpo  much  incredulity  to  these  cait- 
tioBB,  and  bo  fell  a  sacri^ce  tq  bif  nq(lect  of  th«m.  Hamilton, 
af  &itUwettbai|gb#  fpllpwect  hil9  to  linlitbgow,  where  he  was 
to  rmaia  for  e  night  i  and  ofxt  iiH)ming,  when  he  was  pom- 
atnmng.his  jonni^  tp  J^^biurgl^i  he  was  wounded  by  a  bullet 
filed  \q.  Hamilton  froai  tb«.  boysp  *  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 

Andrews^ 

•  *  Ihli  oapreasipu  n^ay  l^ad  the  nnwary  nsader  to  s^pose  either 
that  tho¥Vina>ilP.wu  thaia  residing  in  Linhti^^  or  th«|  it  was  the 
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'Andrews^  in  iivhich  he  had  concealed  himself.  The  Regent^  on 
receiving  the  Mroiind,  dismounted^  and  returned  -  on  foot  to  his 
lodgings.  Hopes  were  entertained  upon  the  first  examination 
of  his  w  ounds  that  it  was  not  mortal ;  but  the  pain  soon  iucreas* 
ing>  he  prepared  with  unclouded  serenity  for  his  dissolution ;  and 
after  expressing  the  most  noble  sentiments^  and  commending  the 
protection  of  the  king  to  those  who^  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sidnj  were  listening  to  him^  he  expired.  He  bad  received  inti- 
mation on  the  preceding  day,  that  there  was  a  design  to  assasai* 
sate  him— even  the  house  from  which  the  deed  was  to  be 
attempted  was  pointed  out  to  him;  but  with  wonderful  disregard 
of  his  safety,  he  heitber  caused  the  house  to  be  examined,  nor 
took  the  other  obvious  precautions  by  which  the  villainous  inten- 
tion might  have  been  defeated.**  - 

There  can  but  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  act 
by  Mhich  the  Earl  of  Murray  lost  his  life:  there  is  however 
Tnore'than  one,  in  relation  to  his  general  character,  and  to  the 
several  decided  steps  which  he  took  against  his  unhappy  sister. 
AVe  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Cook  in  the  eulo^  which  he  has  be- 
stov^ed  oil  bis  conduct  whether  public  or  private,  and  we  shall 
state  in  few  words  the  grotmd  of  our  dissent. 

In  the  character  which  our  author  draws  of  Murray,  that  now 
bleman  is  said  never,  even  when  be  sunk  patriotism  in  iactionj 
to  h^ve  betrayed  the  vital  interests  of  Scotland,  but  anxiously  to 
have  cherished  and  carefully  strengthened  them.''  This,  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  from 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  \it  commenced  that  clandestine  cor^ 
respondence  with  Elizabeth  and  her  ministier,  which  he  continued 
tp  the  end  of  his  life,  aind  by  which  he  at  last  reduced  Scotland 
in  reality,  diough  not  in  name,  to  the  state  of  a  fief  of  England^ 
then  a  foreign  imd  almost  hostile  power*  He  was  impelled  to 
this  copduct  unquestionably  by  his  own  ambition — exated  per* 
haps,  and  certamly  cherished,  by  his  mother,  who  persisted  in 
calling  herself  th^  wife  of  James  V.  and  her  son,  of  course,  the 
legitini|it)e  heir  of  |he  monarcliy.  Tluit  Murray  had  his  eye  on 
the  crown  so  early  as  the  year  1559>  wd  that  he  expected  to  ob^ 
tain  it  through  his  influence  among  the  protectants  in  Scotland^ 
supported  by  the  powjcr  pf  Elizabeth,  is  proved  by  a  letter  fronx 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  at  that 
tiitie  in  France^  find  evep  by  the  testimony  of  Elizabeth  herself^ 
in  a  paper  still  remaining'  in  the  Cottonian  libniry*.    If  this 


place  of  his  usual  residence.  It  should  have  been  denominated  a 
f  ouse,  not  the  house  of  the  Archbishop ;  for  he  never  occupied  it,  ' 
))ut  when  th6  court  was  kept  at  Linlithgow,  nor  always  even  dben^ 
t  0ee  $he  documepts  produced  in  Tytkr*s  In^uhrtf^  ftp.  .  j 
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be  admitted^  the  whole  of  Murra/a  conduct,  his  attempt  to  prer 
vent  the  marriage  of  the  queen,  his  proposal,  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  crown  entailed  on  himself  and  the.  house  of  Stuart,  bis 
fljing  into  open  rebellion  when  his  views  were  blasted,  his  bein; 
in  dose  concert  with  those  who  assassinated  Rizzio  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sister  and  sovereign  when  in  a  state  of  pregnsincy  far 
advanced,  his  listening  without  resentment  or  even  ewiion  to 
the  horrid  proposal  made  by  Lethington  to  the  queen  at  I  lie 
castle  of  CreigmiUer;  .his  tergiversations  when  the  famous  htr 
ten  y^erjd  produced  in  different  forms  on  different  occasions;  .and 
indeed  every  subsequent  action  of  his  public  life,,  may  be  ca.^ily 
accounted  for;  but  on  any  other  supposition  his  conduct  is 
'wholly  unaccountable.  That  Scotland  was  indebted  to  him  for 
vahnble  civil  and  religious  blessiI^^s,  may  be  true ;  but  we  can* 
not  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  with  our  author,  that  the  desire 
of  conjoining  with  a  pure  faith  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
steady,  yet  merciful  government,  wan  the  motive  of.  bis  conduct;^ 
which  appears  to  us  to. have  sprung  from  inordinate  ambition, 
and  to  have  been  uniformly  directed  by  the  most  unprincipled 
policy. 

In  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Stuart,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation.  The  love  of  li- 
berty,^ he  observes,  "  was  not  in  him  (Murray)  the  effect  of 
fiatriottsm,  but  of  pride :  his  zeal  for  religion  was  a  political  vir* 
tue ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  openness  and  sincerity,  he 
coold  conceal  more  securely  his  purposes.  Power  was  tlie  idol 
which  he  worshipped ;  and  he  was  ready  to  acquire  it  by  means 
the  most  criminal.  He  was  bold,  firm,  and  penetrating.  Hi^ 
various,  mind  fitted  him  alike  for  intrigue  and  for  war.  He  was 
destined  to  floiurish  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  His  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  foresee  dangers,  his  prudence  to  prepare  fur 
them,  and  his  fortitude  to  surmount  them.  To  bis  talents,  his 
gemns,  aud  his  resources,  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  Reforma* 
tioo.  But  by  this  memorable  achievement  he  meant  notbiug 
more  than  to  advance  himself  in  the  road  to  greatness.  To  tbis 
pcMiit  all  his  actions  were  directed.   It  gave  the  lipiits  to  his 

Eierosity  which  has  been  extolled  as  unbounded.  His  praise, 
caresses,  and  his  services,  his  dissimulation,  his  perfidious-* 
ness,  and  bis  enmities,  were  all  sacrifices  to  ambition.  And 
miscarriage,  which  has  ravaged  so  many  laurels  from  great  men» 
did  not  tarnish  his  gloi^.'' — Even  Dr.  Robertson  himself,  no 
firiend  to  the  unfortunate  queen  and  her  adherents,  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  Murray  not  more  favourable  than  this  by  his  great  rival 
and  opponent. 

Under  the  r^ncy  of  Lenn<»,  who  succeeded  the  EhH  of 
Murray^  tbt  lefofmed  dergy  bid  ciiU  to  struggle  with  poverty 
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and  a  suBpicion,  not  ill  -  founded^  on  the  part  of  the  nobles^  thil 
they  would  employ  the  6ret  aoquisition  of  power  to  posaeas 
thetnseKes  of  the  ecclesiastical  reTeoues.  The  jFrienda  of  Maiy, 
taking  advantage  of  the  turn  of  aiikirs  which  followed  the  deatlt 
of  the  late  Regent^  became  more  active  in  promotii^  her  hite* 
rest;  and  the  ministers,  of  course,  exerted  themselves  with 
greater  virulence  in  attacking  her  character^  and  in  rousing  po» 
pular  animoMty.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  attempting  the  restoration  of  the  qaeen, 
vias  brought  to  the  scaffold^  where  he  suffered  the  punisnmcol 
allotted  to  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  criminal,  withoot  hav* 
ing  bad  an  opportunity  of  legally  establishing  his  innocence. 
This  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  roused  for  a  moment  the  adbe<- 
rents  of  her  majesty ;  they  entered  the  metropolis  from  which 
Knox  was  compelled  to  flee;  and,  seizing  the  castle^  constituted 
themselves  into  an  assembly  of  the  estatetof  the  kingdoni.  The 
ministers  attempted  negociation,  and  the  Queen  of  England  in^ 
terfered,  with  the  view  of  adjusting  matters  iMtween  the  co»- 
'tending  parties.  The  factions  how  ever  conld  not  be  reconciled, 
and  the  Regent  with  his  adherents  retired  to  Stirling ;  in  which 
town  they  were  all  surprised  in  a  niglit  attack,  ccmcerted  by  the 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  when  Lennox,  by  some  means 
Hot  well  explained,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  almost  instantly 
died.  Tlie  situation  of  Scotland  at  this  time  wa»  indeed  moat 
deplorable.  Torn  by  party  spirit,  which  existed  in  its  most 
allocking  malignity,  there  was  no  confidence  and  no  aeoirityb 
Kven  in  domestic  society,  the  nearest  relations  dared  not  to  dis^ 
close  to  one  another  their  most  secret  thoughts;  the  father  mod 
the  son  were  opposed*  to  each  other;  and  a  ^eat  part  of  the 
community  were  groaning  under  the  evils  which^  in  a  nation 
torn  by  civil  dissentions,  blast  prosperity  and  entail,  tqpoa  aU  the 
most  lamentable  wretchedness. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  the  Eail 
of  Marr.  The  ministers  renewed  their  petitions  for  a  share  of 
the  Church  propei  ty,  which  tliey  saw  rapackwaly  aeiaed  by  tha 
Protestant  lords  ;  but  still  without  success.  They  remoBstrated 
very  fre^rly  with  the  regent,  and  told  him  that  aiixiotts  as  ikgr 
were  to  adhere  to  the  king,  they  eould  not  in  coiiscieiice  nnite 
\vith  the  professed  enemies  of  the  Gospel ;  by  which  appeUafaoa 
they  did  not  mean  those  w4io  violently  prevented  its  bdqg 
preached,  but  such  as  directly  and  indirectly  undenBiaed  the  •in*, 
flcience  of  its  ministers.  Nor  did  Knox  neglect  to  stir  ip  fai^ 
brethren  in  this  good  work.  On  the  brink  of  the  grave  hot  wrote 
to  them  to  gainsay  with  uprightness  and  strength  ia  God^  ibe 
mercili^ss  devourers  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church^''  and  he 
concludes  by  priying  tbet  Che  Lord  wotdd  |pve  them  %vitdctai 
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aid  fllMit  Gomge  in  9i»jmt  a  evum,"  lund  kinadf  a  happj  end. 
These  datms^  however  eatable,  were  dil  dimgarded^  and  aa 
act  of  parliaiaenC  was  passed  to  iegalne  die  acqitisilioii  of  QMircil 
property^  which  had  beeo  ibnfiiUjinade  hy  the  nefoniuDg  iioUea 
damig  the  period  of  distraetian  which  Miowed  the  deaiise  ^ 
the  fifth  James.  Their  ipiiet  behaviour  wider  die  insuk  and  ne« 
^t  which  were  now  pointed  agaimt  thcai,  it  almost  the  oidj  iu* 
Kuice  of  Christian  and  patriotic  cooduet  which  the  ministera 
ever  disphyed  in  the  proseontioa  of  their  mwe»  There  eeemed^ 
howcYor^  bat  one  waj  to  get  posaesesoo  of  the  Church  rerenuet^ 
—the  restoration  of  episoopacj-^nd  to  thia  change  mattera 
were  now  fast  hastettkig. 

^  The  regent,  who  serionsij^  fiM^onved  the  pretensions  of  the  mi* 
nisters,  althot^  he  had  boon  unable  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and 
who  waa,  at  the  .same  time,  desirons  to  maintain  the  clerical 
estate  in  parUameot,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  chal* 
h^apog,  1^  a  fntmre  perifid,  the  vatid^  of  hss  puUic  acts  as  tfao 
repffeaentatire  of  a  minor,  prevailed  vfoa  the  Scottish  Cfanrch  to 
revise  ita  form  of  gomeramen^  and  to  restore  the  order  of 
hishfl^   To  tltts  measure  a  ready  concurrence  waa  given  by 
dme  ncribles  wiho  had^  enriched  theamelves  by  phmdecing  the 
Church;  imagining,  not  without  reason,  that  meit  would  be 
fennd  to  ad:ept  of  the  sees  with  :ooly  a  portion  of  the  original 
patrimony,  and  who  would  oensient  to  copvey,  by  formal  statute, 
the  remamder  to  the  hqr  impropriator,  by  whom  it  had  been 
seised.   The  ministecs  urged  at  onoe  by  a  hopclem  poverty^ 
and  by  the  idea  that  diey  had  departed  too  fiirfsom  the  primitive 
constitutbn  of  the  Church,  readily  yielded  to  the  .propriety  of 
tiking  into  consideration  how  for  diey  oouid  censcientienely 
meet  the  views  of  the  f egent  and  nobility»  and  accordingly  agreed 
ta  aame  commjsskners  or  repneeemauves  with  full  powers.  In 
pinunnce  of  this  plan  ihe  convention  met  at  J^eidi,  l!2th  Ja^ 
anarj  I67tt>  and  consistad  of  reaenU  noblemen*  statesmen;' 
saperintendents,  barons^  cqmmistioiiers  of  pvovioees,  and  mims>^ 
ten;  and  after  several  meetings  and  Ungd^beration  the  follow 
rmnfailions  were  approved, 
it  is  thoMght  good,  in  consideration  of  the  present  state> 
let.  That  the  names  and  tides  of  tbe  mriibishops  and  bishupe 
he  not  jJtercd,  or  the  bounds  of  the  dioeesesomrfounded,  but 
that  they  contmne  in  time  as  they  did  before  the  reformation  ef 
nOgfoo,  at  least  till  die  kings  m^fn  mqority,  or  consent  of 
paflnment.   £d,  lliat  die  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  vacant 
dkNdd  be  conferred  on  men  endowed,  as  for  as  may  be,  wiUi 
the  qualities  specified  in  the  examplea  of  Vwd  to  Tiasothy  and 
TitiM.    M,  That  to  all  arcfabisboprics  and  bishoprics  that 
dbottU  become  vacant,  qnaUfied  person^  .should  bt  presented 
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^itbiii  a  year  aiid  a  day  after  the  vacancy  took  place>  and  tbds^<' 
uoiniuated  to  be  tliirty  years  of  age  at  the  least.    4tb>  That  tlie* 
spiriiual  jurkdktioii  should  be  exercised  by  the  bishops  in  their 
dioceses.   5th>  That  abbots>  priors,  and  inferior  prelates,  pre* 
sentt'd  to  beuetices  should  be  tried  as  to  their  quali6cation  and 
their  aptuess  to  give  voice  in  parliament,  by  the  bishop  or'Sn- 
perinteiident  of  the  bounds,  and  upon  their  collation  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefice,  but  not  otherwise.  6th,  That  the  eIe<*tio» 
of  persona  presented  to  bishoprics  riiould  be  made  by  the  chap- 
ters of  the  cathedral  churches ;  and  because  the  chapters  of  di-  • 
vers  cbmches  were  possessed  by  men  before  his-  migesty's  coro*  - 
nation,  who  bore  no  office  in  the  Church,  that  a  particular' 
iu>minfitibn  of  miuisters  should  be  made  in  every  diocese,  to 
supply  their  rooms  until  the  benefices  should  fall  void.  •  7tb,  • 
lliat  all  benefices  with  cure,  under  prelacies,  should  be  con- 
ferred on  actual  ministers,  and  on  no  others.    8th,  That  mi*  - 
nisters*should  receive  ordination  from  .the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  > 
and,  where  no  bishop  was  as  yet  placed,  from  the  superintendent  ^ 
of  the  boimds.   9di,  That  the  bishops  and  superintendents,  at  > 
the  ordinatkm  of  ministers,  should  exact  of  them  an  oath  for  ac-' 
knowledging  his  majesty's  authority,  and<  for  obedience  to  their  • 
ordinary  in  all  things."  • 

A  number  of  less  important  regulations  were  agreed  upon  with 
the  view  of  defining  the  powers  of/the  seveml  orders  of  prelates 
and  it  ww  expressly  stated  that  t|ie « spiritual  functions  of  the> 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  not  to  exceed  those  formerly  exer--* 
cised  by  ^he  superintendenta;  that  they  were  to  be  subject  to- 
the  Church  ^  and  that  they  were  to.  consult  some  of  the  most* 
learned  of  the  chapter,  not  fewer  than  six,,  with  regard*  to  the 
admission  of  such  as  were  to  have  function  in  the  Church. 
This  arrangement  (pve  satisfisction  even  to  Knox,  who  exhorted 
the  dergy  to  petition  the  regent  to  have  all  vacant  bishoprica, 
fiUeid  widi.qualmed  persons  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  va-- 
eancy  may  have  uken  place,  according^  he  adds,    to  the  orders 
taken  at  Leith.*^  We  mayiiemaik,  however,  in  the  words  ofiour 
author,  tliat  the  zealous  Presbyterians  of  ^fter  times  looked  back- 
with  regret  to  thitf  piut  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  their  (fouti^ 
try,  and  endeavoured  very  uanece&sarily,  and  in  express  oppo-' 
tiition  to  the  lai^uage  and  proceedings  of  the  Church,  to  represent' 
t)ie  resoliitions  framed  at  Leith,  as  having  been  rashly  made,  as« 
having  been  foi;ced  upon  the  ministets,  and  as  having  never  re*4 
C^ved  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,->-an  effect 
of  party  seal  riot  uncommon^^  but  ^bich  weakens  the  cause  it 
was /designed. to  support.     .  . 

'Jihis  year  (157£>  in  the  month  of  October  died,  w^iile  he 
\vas  labouring  to  iMmpote  the  animosities  of  his  countrymen, 
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Ae  'tlnrd  regent  who  had  goyehied  the  kti^dom  in  the  name  of ' 
Jamesj  and  in  despite  of  Mary ;  and  on  the  24th  of  Noyember ' 
csrpired  John 'Knozy  byCeir  the  most  di^nguished  and  intrepid - 
of  the  Sc(ftl38b  reformers:   We  will  not  enter  upon  his  char)icter ' 
farther  than  to  say,  that  as  a  religionist  he  was  firm  but  intole-* ' 
rantj  as  a  siAject  he  too  often  measured  hiv  obedience  by  hia ' 
own  notions  of  expediency,  and  on  some  occasions  he  shuddered 
not  irt  open  rebellion ;  but  as  a  private  iDdividbal  there  is  every 
reaton  to  believe'  that  he  was  affectionate,  dutifid,  and  pious.  * 
like  the  men  of  his  agd,  he  was  ferocious  and  unbencKng  in  hit 
manners ;  but  there  are  no  proofs  that  he  was  covetous,  ambi«  • 
tioos,  or  deceitful. 

The  regctocy  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  now  commenced,  wbieb^ 
for  a  time  sh^  comfort  and  security  on  the  people  and  on  the 
Church ;  hb  avarice,  however^  becoming  the  guide  of  his  public' 
measures,  alienated  from  him  not  only  the  aQiections  of  his' 
majesty^a  subjects  at  large,  but  also  this  confidence  and  support' 
of  the  clergy,  whose  interests  he  had  originally  affected  to  pro-^ 
mote.   In  this  moment  of  dissatisfactbn  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Mehil  arrived  in  Scotland,  to  whos^  exertions  and  machina** 
dons  is  to  bci  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  establishment  of 
Presbytery  as  tlie  form  of  Church-goyemment  in  that  kingdom. 
Almostnmmediately  upon  his  arrival  he  instigated  a  minister^ 
called  Doric,  to  start  some  doubts  in  the  Assembly  as  to  the 
lawfolness  of  episcopacy  in  the  abstract,  when  he;  as  if  he  had 
be^  ignorant  that  such  a  subject  was  to  be  ffiscussed,  ui^d' 
the  necessity  of  farther  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  question 
and  in  this  first  attempt  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  have^a  com-^ 
mittee  appointed  to'we^  the  ailments  on  both  sides,  and  to' 
report  to  the  House,    rfo  decisive  step  was  taken  in  conse-* 
qpience  -of  this  report ;  but  the  tendency  6f  it  was  to  limit  con*' 
siderably  the  power  of  the  bishops  and  superintendents,  to  brings 
them  nearer  to  an  equality  with  their  hrediren,  and  to  render  the' 
concurrence  or  advice  of  the  inferior  clergy  essential  to  the  lega-* 
fity  of  their  public  deeds.    During  the  few  years  that  intervened' 
between  diis  event  and  the  resignation  of  Morton,  the  Prdsbj- 
terian^  contim^ed  to  make  encroachments  oii  the  Church-pdity, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  agreement  at  Leith ;  and  wheo^ 
Jamei  asiumed  die  government  in  person,  about  the  beginning  of 
1578,  he  found  the  question  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  as*' 
hotly  i^tated  as  It  bad  been  at  any  former  period. 

The  great  dbject  of  Melvil  and  his  party,  in  the  Assemblies 
tthich'v*^  permitted  by  James,  at  the  sdgge^ion  of  his  divided 
council,  was  to  procure  the  revival  of  the  book  Of  discipline, 
originally  drawn  up  by  Knox,  with  such  alterations  as  tlie  cir- 
cumsttinces  of  the  Church  seemed  to  require.  The  system  of  po^ 
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Utjr  thus  prepared  was  rairaiined  to  his  majesty,  aad  m  frttirtf 

onlained  to  be, observed  for  a  week  ''on  account  of  the  corrap« 
tions  which  prevailed  among  ail  clafaes  of  meiH-^the  bloadf 
condiuions  of  that  Roman  beast,  tiding  to  the  esternuiiation 
of  true  reli^ion^ — and  that  (jod  would  put  it  into  the  heart  4>f 
die  king^s  highness  and  his  goveroment  to  establish  such  a poUtf 
and  discipline  in  the  Church  as  is  craved  in  the  word  of  Go^ 
and  is  conceived  and  penned  aheady,  to  be  presenled  to  his 
highness  and  council.''  Their  zeal,  however,  could  not  be  re* 
strained  so  as  to  await  the  tedious  progress  of  legislative  ena^tr 
meats }  for  in  utter  defiance  of  an  existing  Imw,  and  with  a  total 
disr^ard  to  the  intentions  of  the  civil  power,  the  ministers  took 
i^pon  them  t)o  forbid  all  chapters  to  proceed  in  the  etectioa  of 
bishops  for  a  limited  period,  and,  soon  afier^  they  ej& tended  this 
act  to  all  time  coming  4  wlule  the  bishops  who  were  already  i«- 
cognaed  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excopinmaicationu  to  sub- 
niit  themselves  entirely  to  the  General  AssemUy.  They  abo. 
lished  the  title  of  bishop  in  their  records,  and>  tten  suaunoaed 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  whom  they  styled  the  coaunissi<yier 
of  Kyle  and  Carrick,  to  appear  before  the  Aaaemfaly  and  n> 
silver  the  corrap^ons  of  the  ejNscopal  character  to  be  re&mned 
in  his  person.  This  marked  and  iDsulting  degradation  roused 
bis  spirit,  and  he  declined  submission  to  their  arbitrary  aad  Am 
legal  jurisdiction  in  the  following  judicious  and  temperate  $ptedk : 
^' I  understand  the  name,  office,  and  reverence  given  to  a  bishop 
to  be  lawful  and  allowable,  and  being  elected  by  the  Church  and 
fcii^  to  be  Bishop  of  Ghiq^w,  I  esteem  my  a^Gk:e  aad  calliiic 
lawful,  and  shall  endeavour,  with  all  my  power,  to  perform  the 
duties  required,  submitting  myself  to  the  judgment  of  lha 
Church,  if  I  shall  be  found  to  offend  i^nst  what  the  Apostle 
has  prescribed.  As  to  the  pen^  living,  and  privileges  gl^mt^  to 
me  and  my  successors,  I  think  I  may  hiwfii|ly  and  with  a  i^ood 
conscience  enjoy  the  same,  and  for  wtsiiring  the  kin|  with  my 
best  service  in  council  and  parliament,  as  my  subjection  ties  me 
thereto ;  so  I  esteem  it  no  hurt  but  a  benefit  to  the  Chupch  that 
some  of  our  number  should  be  always  present  at  the  making  of 
laws  and  statutes,  wherein  for  myspl^  I  neither  intaad  nor  by 
the  grace  of  God  shall  ever  do  any  thing  but  that  whi<:h  I  believa 
may  stand  with  the  purity  of  the  word  of  God  and  4w  ggpd  9i 
||he  church  aad  country/' 

Melvil  being  named  in  a  commission  which  was  appointed  to 
receive  the  answers  of  the  two  archbishops  rehuiva  to  their  aub« 
mission,  ceased  not  to  importune  the  venerable  pselate  above* 
mentioned,  threatening,  if  he^iidjiot  comply,  to  inflict  ,  this  se- 
verest censures  of  the  Church*  ''  In  one  of  those  moments  of 
weakness,"  si^s  Dr ,  Cook^  predaced  by  the  operation  of  a  aiortal 
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dBseasej  die  wdibiBbop  affixed  bU  a^^natnre.  The  recollection 
Jot  Mb  dutmrbed  the  aareoity  of  his  moA,  but  the  repremtatione 


^oiBhy  be  met  duioktbD.  The  iogratiiade  of  Melvil  jx>wer« 
ftdly  affsded  Urn.  He  bad  been  bis  friend  and  his  patron ;  be 
bad  phced  bim  in  the  Ufiivteraity  of  Gkagow,  and  bestowed  oa 
bim  nuaij  fiivouiv;  bat  allboogh  Melvil  treated  Urn  in  private 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  be  in  public  reviled  bim;  and  be 
^veded  bis  retbement  when  a  feeling  oind  would  bave  regarded 
Ibat  redreaaent  as  saered*** 

KndK  bas  no  -atain  on  bis  character  similar  to  diis,  vriucb 
Uols  the  eatmery  ef  Aminm  MelvU.  The  former  was  violent 
IM  he  was  honeMt ;  the  latter  joined  to  the  desolating  ferocity  of 
bis  nature^  en  insidious  and  erafiy  dispositioi^  a  total  want  oi 
feeling,  and  the  bbckest  ingmtitede.  He  even  anticipated  in 
plane  of  destmetion  the  profligpile  aiid  rebellions  mob  that  se- 
conded eo  anHiy  ef  bis  projecta;  for  when  be  had  suggested  die 
tkwaelition  of  ^e  mapuficeat  ottdiediidi  of  Glasgow,  and  even 
4>blaiiied  the  consent  ef  the  tnagistiafess  to  emplcgr  workmen  for 
ftbat  peroosey  theinhabilantBran  to  armsi  and  swere  that  who- 
«vBr  polled  down  a  atone  AeuM  be  buried  under  it.  There 
were  in  Knoac  many  ^pialities  which  ^veiy  man  will  re^ct,  in 
'Mehril  9caroeiy  eny  Hung  that 'every  man  wotdd  not  ixHidBmn* 

The  proceedings  ef  the  Genend  Assembly,  were  so  directly 
wpfvosed  to  nil  law  and  civil  authority  that  the  attention  of  go- 
^femment  was 'forcibly  drawn  to  tbem«  At  thdir  next  meetini^ 
accordin^y,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  this  body  by  the  king, 
leqteating  diat  e  stop  might  be  put  to  their  inpiovatiotts,  and 
^tl1at  ibey  would  maintain.for  seme  time  the  ecclesiastical  estab« 
•lisfament  wUob  elill  enjoyed  tbe  protection  of  the  state.  His 
fmajesty  eaniesdy  entreated  that,  during  bis  nuaority,  and  at  a 
period  of  so  nmeb  difficulty,  the  Assembly  would  direct  its  ef- 
iorte  to  preserve  peace  in  die  fisar  4^  tbe  Lord,  and  that  they 
jwoidd  yvfid  due  sufajM^en  %9  tfae  crovm*.  'l^his  recommenda- 
tion,  at  once  so  equitable  and  expedient,  was  very  little  attended 
ito;  >eqd  tbe  'nq^ebt  of  ,k  manifested  hy  the  ministers  in  their 
pttbtic  iMreceedings,  fsliled  not  to  alienate  tb«  nubd  of  the  king 
from  the  Prestiyterian  cause.  Amidst  all  tUs  turbidence  and 
defiance  of  kw,  bowevei:^  the  Assembly  directed  their  attention 
to  iNTopagate  religious  knowledge,  and  to  improve  the  morals  of 
<the  {»eopfew  A  new  .  translation  of  tbe  bible,  begun  some  time 
rbefoie,  was  now  completad,  and  an  ordinance  was  issued  for  the 
aanctifymg  of  tbe  Sabbalb,  and  for  the  discontiniuqg,  on  that 
'di^,  eif  aU-marketnig  mid  amusements. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  AaMmbly,  in  1580,  the  ministers  pro- 
ceeded a  step  finlber  than  they  had  at  any  time  advanced,  sub- 
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sequent  to  the  agreement  at  Leitb,  which  has  been'repeatedff 
mentioned.   They  passed,  says  our  author,  the  singuhr  and  de^ 
cisive  act  which  is  now  to  be  recorded.       Forasmuch  as  the 
office  of  a  bishop^  as  it  is  now  used  and  is  commonly  taken  withia 
this  realm*  has  no  sure  warrant,  authority,  or  good  ground  out 
of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  but  is  brought  in  by  the  folly  aud 
corruption  of  man's  invention,  to  the  great  overthrow  of  the 
Church  of  God,  the  whole  Assembly  of  the  Church,  in.  nine 
voice,  after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason  on  this  matter,  none 
defending  this  pretended  office,  finds  an^  declares  the  same  pre* 
tended  office  used  and  termed  as  abovo-said,  unlawful  in  itself,  as 
having  neither  foundation,  ground,  nor  warrant  within  the  word 
of  God;  and  ordains  that  all  such  persons  as  hold,  or  diall  hold 
hereafter,  the  said  office,  shall  be  charged  umpliciter  to  demit 
the  same,  as  an  office  wbereunto  they  are  not  called  by  God^ 
and  to  desist  and  cease  from  all  preachii^,  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  or  U8in|;  any  way  the  office  of  pastors,  mitil  thej 
•hall  receive  admission  anew  from' the  General  Assembly^  under 
the  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be  used  against  them  if  they 
-be  found  disobedient,  or  contravene  this  act  in  any  poiut'^  In 
pursuance  of  this  measure  they  appomted  certain  days  whereia 
the  usurped  bishops,  as  they  chose  to  denominate  those  prehtes 
who  were  the  legal  governors  of  the  Church,  should  appear  and 
give  obedience  to  the  said  act  of  Assembly;  thus  taking,  as 
.'Dr.  Cook  justly  observes,  die  authority  of  the  state  into  their 
own  hands;  setting  parliament  at  defiance,  .and  in  fact  dictating 
to  the  sovereign  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  must  follow.  The 
archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  however,  either  from 
faring  the  apprehensions  which  at      time  prevailed  relative  . 
to  the  introduction  of  popery,  or  from  not  conceiving  it  expe-  ' 
dient  to  resist  so  powerful  a  body,  entered  into  a  n^ociation 
with  the  Presbyterians,  and  made  concessions  so  nearly  appixwch- 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  ministers,  that  the  other  bishc^  were 
enjoined  hy  the  next  Assembly  to  imitate  the  exam^e  of  the 
primates. 

In  the  following  year  an  event  occurred  which  clearly  pointed 
out  to  his  majesty  how  far  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Presbyterians 
would  carry  them  in  opposition  to  his  wishes  and  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Montgomery,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  vras 
raised  to  the  see  of  Gla^ow ;  but  the  Assembly  affectii^  to  be 
suspicious  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  were  sacrificed  te' 
the  avarice  of  Lennox^  now  is  favour  with  the  king,  would  not 
permit  the  prelate  elect  either  to  leave  his  chaige  at  Stirling,  or 
to  be  consecrated  archbishop.  Montgomery  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  to  h^r  the  sentence  of 
suspension  pronounced  against  him ;  and  when  tlie  king  pro* 
3  h'lbited. 
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Ubite^  the  Synod  from  interfering^  and  comnanded  Uie  mem* 
bers  to  present  themselves  before  his  council,  they  soleannlj 
protested  that  although  they  hid  appeared  to  testify  their  obe* 
dience  to  his  ina|esty,  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  or  his 
council  as  judges  m  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  They  boldly 
declared  that  they  wonid  excommunicate  Mont«^mery;  and 
when  James  said  he  would  not  permit  them,  they,  replied  in  the 


God  rather  than  men-— one  of  tliem  praying  in  the  royal  pre. 
sence  that  the  king  might  be  delivered  from  the  evil  compaiqr 
with  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  case  was  accordingly  re- 
ferred by  the  clergy  to  a  General  Assembly,  and  notwithstanding 
letters  from  the  sovereign  commanding  them,  under  the  pain  of 
being  held  guilty  of'  rebellioPj  not  to  proceed,  they  ordained 
that  Montgomery  should  be  deposed  and  excommunicated! 

The  Presbyterians  acquired  no  small  accession  to  th^r  strength 
from  the  successful  plot,  concerted  by  some  of  the  nobles,  to 
seize  aud  detain  the  person  of  the  kmg.   The  danger  of  the 
Church  was  one  of  the  ostensible  motives  upon  which  the  in- 
surgent lords  vindicated  their  conduct,  and  while  they  were 
supported  by  the  ministers  they  lent*  to  them  in  return  all  the 
weight  of  their  influence.   Under  the  pretence  of  reformiiig 
the  court,  the  same  men  who,  on  the  occasion  now  alluded  to, 
had  treated  their  king  as  a  prisoner  and  as  a  child,  afterwards 
thrust  themselves  into  his  council ;  and  in  marked  opposition 
lo  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Church-government,  they  encoa- 
raged  Melvil  in  hb  audacity,  and  furthered,  by  all  the  means  m 
their  power,  the  cause  of  the  popular  leaders^   The  triumph 
which  the  ministers  gained,  en  thb  memorable  event,  led  them 
to  a  display  of  their  influence^  upon  popular,  feeling,  very,  little 
calculated  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  con* 
ciliate  his  agitated  mind  to  their  insultii^  policy.   When  Ls 
Motte,  one  of  the  embassadors  whom  the  French  king  had  sent 
to  remonstrate  against  the  distraint  of  James's  person,  was  about 
to  Vetum  to  his  native  country,  the  magistrates  of  Edinbuiyh 
were  ordered,  bv  ro]^  authority,  to  invite  him  to  a  public  en- 
tertainment.  The  ministers  condemned  the  injunction,  and  iid« 
momshed  the  magistrates  not  to  obey  it.   rinding,  however, 
that  the  entertainment  was  to  take  place,  they  appointed  the 
day  which  had  been        for  it,  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  called 
die  people  to  attend  divine  worship,  and  in  their  sermons  in. 
fisted  on  the  smfuluess  of  banquetting  the  ambassador.  Ban« 
quettiiig,  said  one  of  them,  is  a  sign  of  love;,  if  therefore  they 
be  sincere,  they  seal  up  by  this  feast  their  fellowship  and  true 
iQve  with  th^  ipurderers  of  God's  people  ("alluding  to  the  mas» 
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wacm  of  tbe  ProleBttfits  at  Pam)  aad  if  tliey  tiiBsemUed^  it  was 

The  resentment  or  despair  of  Jadies  led  biad  to  adopt  a  verjr 
^oestioBable  measure.  This  was  to-  make  his  escape^  by  flighty 
from  the  lords  who  had  constituted  diemselves  his  council^  and 
by  whom  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner.   By  the  wisdom  of  Sir 
JmboS  Mrivil,  the  evib  which  oould  hardly  fiul  to  have  attended 
auch  a  step^  were  oom^etely  prevenledy  and  the  king  saw  him* 
iwif  once  more  at  liberty  to  choose  his  adwsersj  and  to  take 
aome  share  in  die  government  of  his  kingdom.   It  was  scaroely 
to  be  eipected  that  he  would  totally  foiget  tbe  galiing  twaS* 
ment  which  he  had  sustained  at  the  bands  of  the  confederated 
lords^  and  by  their  means^  at  the  hands  of  the  cleigy ;  but  m 
giving  way  to  Us  feelines  he  seems  to  have  eierdsed  only  as 
mucn  severity  towards  m  latter  class  €4  men  as  roused  their 
oppotttien  without  subduing  it.   Several  of  them  took  refuge 
in  the  town  of  Berwick^  whence  they  corresponded  widi  that 
cqi^r^tions  at  Edinburgh,  and  kept  aHve  all  their  animosi* 
lies;  while  Ae  means  which  were  emfrfoyed  by  the  episcopal 
body  were  so  feeble  and  ill  concerted  that  die  bolder  projects 
contemplated  by  the^  king  only  involved  him  in  greater  embar* 
lasment  The  archbishop  of  Sc.  Audrews,  who  vras  deficient 
•idler  in  firmness  or  hi  princifife  when  his  imtagoniBls  prew^led; 
now  came  forward  with  compulsory  statutes  and  nigent  reqni* 
aitions  for  canonical  obedience ;  but  the  majority  of  tbe  minis- 
ters, trusting,  perhaps,  that  thhngs  would  Soon  take  a  turn  in 
their  fiivour,  or  determined  to  sacrifice  all  wortdly  considerations 
to  the  sense  of  duty,  refused  to  sisn  tbe  articles  by  which  it 
was  meant  to  give  to  episcopacy  a  smid  and  permanent  establish- 
ment.  A  great  number  iireferred  a  temporary  exile  in  England, 
whither  the  lords  who  distrained  the  person  of  the  king,  had 
also  retired;  and  as  ouly  a  short  timie  elapsed  before  James vras 
again  eompeHed  to  submit  to  diese  rebeUious  nobles  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force,  the  eiiled  ministers  returned  to  their  charges 
with  increased  influence  and  reputation.   This  event  paved  the 
way  for  a  severe  retribution  upon  tbe  head  of  the  pnsillanimons 
and  versatile  archbishop.  He  was  cited  before  the  Synod  of  Fife, 
by  whom  be  was  intemperately  and  informally  exconraninicated ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  bad  presented  a  most  huiniliatiRg  ac- 
knowledgment of  bis  errors,  promised  to  behave  better  in  timi^ 
coming,  and  lo  submit  himMif  in  all  things  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, that  he  was  restored.    Of  these  violent  measures  MelvH 
was  at  once  fke  instigator  and  the  guide ;  he  disliked  Adamsoi^ 
wbo^  as  archbishop,  was  His  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  he  hoped 
to  bury  under  bis  fell  the  cause  of  the  Churchy  in  which  be  held 
the  most  exalted  station. 
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Annd  these  disputes  and  altercatioiis  of  the  Geargy,  Jum 
footid  that  %  deterfiihMtioQ  bad  been  formed  by  the  Eiq^fidi 
court  to  put  to  death  his  unfortunate  mother^  and^  in  the  anguish 
of  his  htast,  he  ordered  the  ministers  to  praj  for  her^  that  die 
nugfat  be  illuminated  by  divine  truths  and  saved  from  the  dajqer 
vidi  which  she  was  threatened.  ^  This  order,  it  mq;ht  be  idhh 
paeA,**  says  Or.  G>ok,  would  have  been  cheerfidly  obeyed  hf 
men  professing  to  be  the  disciples  of  a  Master  who  died  fm 
sinoara^  and  die  teachers  of  a  religion  expressing  the  utmost  tmn 
deness  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind ;  but  with  the  honourable 
exceptiou  of  lindesay  at  Leith,  and  the  king^s  own  ministers^ 
fliey  aH  refased.  The  king  was  shocked  by  this  conduct,  ao  is* 
consistent  with  humanity  and  Christianity,  and  he  ai^inted  a 
particular  day  for  oflfering  solemn  petitions  te  God  in  behalf  ef 
the  queen,  commanding  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  oifi^ 
date  in  one  of  the  Churches  of  Edinbuigh.  With  an  mdecency  of 
contempt  which  merits  the  severest  censure,  the  preachers  unitad 
to  defeat  die  intention  of  their  sovereign,  and  prevailed  upon 
Cowper,  one  of  their  number,  to  ascend  the  pulpit  before  the 
arrival  of  the  primate.  When  the  king  entered  the  Church,  he 
expressed  his  di;tplea8nre,  but  said  that,  if  Cowper  would  perform 
the  duty  en^ined,  he  might  proceed.  With  an  awful  proAma* 
tion  of  religion  which  fills  the  truly  pious  mind  with  horror^ 
this  man,  who  bad  already  determined  how  he  was  to  act,  and 
bad  occupied  the  place  which  he  fiUed  for  the  purpose  of  gratify* 
ing  his  brethen,  answered,  that  he  would  speak  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  directed  him ;  and,  when  he  was  forced  from  the  pulpit, 
diat  he  might  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  cried  out — ^Ihia 
day  shall  be  a  witness  against  the  king  on  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord.  Some  tumult  was  naturally  occasioned  by  this  revolting 
scene  ;  but  after  the  first  agitation  had  subsided,  the  congregatioh 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  compassion,  and  deeply  affected  by 
the  sermon  of  the  archbishop,  who  most  seasonably  and  elo- 
quently discoursed  upon  the  duty  of  praying  for  all  men,  they 
condemned  the  viplence  of  their  pastor/^ 

The  Scottish  king  must  have  been  very  little  disposed  to  in- 
vest with  the  dignity  and  power  of  an  establishment,  men  who 
aeemed  to  take  delight  in  thwarting  all  his  plans  and  in  opposing 
all  his  desires.  The  time,  however,  was  not  now  far  distant 
when  James  was  induced  to  support  their  preteiisions,  and  ac« 
cede  to  their  vtrishes  fur  a  parliamentary  sanction  to*  all  their  ec« 
clesiastical  arrangements.  This  change  was  brought  about  by 
various  circumstances.  The  movements  o^  the  popish  lords  tn 
Scotland,  supposed  to  be  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  Spaiiish 
monarch,  and  the  threats  of  conquest  and  extermination  which 
preceded  die  sailmg  of  the  fiunous  Armada^  strengtbeiied  veiy 
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conideraUj  the  Presbyterian  interest  m.  Scotland.  Love  for  hia 
country  su^ested  to  the  king  the  propriety  of  yielding,  for  a. 
time,  to  the  prejudices  of  jthe  popular  party,  and  as  the  polity, 
recommended  by  the  ministers  seemed  to  be  ftrther  removed 
than  even  the  modified  episcopacy  which  then  subsisted,  firoai^ 
the  Divctices  of  the  Romish  cburch>  presbyterianism  was  regaidecl 
by  the  people  as  the  surest  defence  against  the  return  of  papal 
tjrranny  and  superstition.   To  this  cause  must  be  added  the 
fcfonrable  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  his  Majesty,  by  th^ 
loyal  conduct  of  th^  preachers  during  his  absence  in  Denmarkj 
whither  he  had  saiidi  ta^  receive  his  youthful  Queen.   At  all 
events  be  appears  to  have  foiigotten  much  of  their  harsh  and  iiK 
aolent  bdiaviour,  or  to  have  resolved  to  cajole  them  with  hypo.- 
critical  professions;  for,  in  the  Assembly  of  1590,  he  made  a 
speech  expressive  of  his  gratitude^  i^hich  he  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.       I  praise  God  that  I  was  born  in  ^uch  a  tim^ 
as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel — to  such  a  place  as  to 
be  king  of  such  a  kirk,  the  sincerest  kiik  of  the  world.  The 
kirk  of  Geneva  keep  Pasch  and  Yule :  What  have  they  for  them  i 
They  have  oo  institution.   As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  in  Eng- 
land, their  service  is  an  evil  nid  mass  in  English, — ^they  want  no* 
thing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.    I  charge  you,  my  good  peo- 
ple, ministers,  doctdrs,  elders^  nobles,  gentlemen  and  barons^  to 
•tand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same ; 
end  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  nw  life  and  crown,  . shall  main, 
tain  the  same  against  idl  deadly*"  The  ministers  did  not  fail  to 
{irofit  by  this  new  light  which  had  dawned  in  the  royal  under* 
elandittg;  diey  ceased  not,  from  time  to  time,  to  petition  him 
ifith  resfiect  both  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  and  to  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government.   In  relation  to  the  former,  the  kmg 
had  now  very  litde  in  his  power,  for  the  nobility,  some  years  prior 
to  this  date,  had  obtained  an  act.  of  parliament  to  legalize  the 
fruits  of  their  rapacity ;  but^  as  to  the  latter,  he  had  much  to 
grant,  and  all  be  could  grant  was  bestowed ;— rit  went  the  full 
lengdi  of  substituting,  bv  a  formal  statute,  the  presbyterian  fof> 
the  episcopal  polity,  m  the  National  Church.  This  took  place  in 
the  month  of  June,  1^92,  and  it  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  James  lived  deeply  to  repent  hia 
fiiciUty,  as  he  afterwards  termed  it ;  but  it  must  be  adnutted  in 
his  behalf,  that  the  current  of  popular  feelii^  had  turned  itself 
very  powerfully  against  the  order  of  bishops,  as  well  from  re^ 
membrance  of  what  they  had  seen,  in  the  superstitious  and  inW 
moral  hierarchy  of  the  ancient  establishment,  as  from  the  danger^ 
which  they  had  continually  before  their  eyes,  that  popisb  emisp 
aaries  might  again  pervert  Uie  nation,  and  engraft  upon  a  system 
of  worship  and  discipline,  ip  some  point!  resembUi^  th^  owuj 
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all  tUe  mummery  hm)  folly  trhich  the  reformation  bad  exploded. 
l%e  nobles^  too>  at  this  date,  would  be  led  by  tbeir  avarice  to 
oppose  die  restbratibii  of  the  episcopal  oj^et\  for  had  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  been  replaced  in  their  sees^  it  would  have 
become  requisite  to  strip  the  lay  impropriators  of  their  ilUgotlen 
booty,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  superior  clergy  in  the 
rank  waA  style  which  became  thein.-^VVe  cannot  enter  into  the 
reflections  of  our  author  on  this  important  event,  which  are,  in 
the  qnrit  of  all  his  remarks,  just,  impartial,  and  instructive.  Per* 
haps  bis  moderation,  M'hen  speaking  of  Andrew  Melvil,  does  not 
carry  our  concurrence  along  with  it — but  Dr.  Cook  is  never 
swift  to  condemn ;  and,  we  believe,  the  more  one  reads  history 
and  studies  human  nature,  the  more  disposed  will  one  become  to 
juc^e  mercifully  and  to  abstain  ffom  vehement  upbraidings.  We 
are  therefore,  we  trust,  as  much  incUned,  generally  speaking,  as 
our  author  is,  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  frailties  inseparable 
from  men ;  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  for  the  particular  circum** 
stances  in  which  the  leading  characters  were  called  into  action. 
The  reformation  in  Scotland  having  originated  in  jealousy  of  the 
crown,  and  being  carried  on  through  almost  all  its  stages,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that,  in  perusing  the  annals  in  which  its  progress  is 
recorded,  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  bc« 
tweeo  patriotism  and  rebellion — between  what  is  due  to  the  civil 
authorities-and  to  an  enlightened  sense  of  public  advantage.  Nor 
are  we  inclmed  to  deny  that  there  was  much  sincerity  displayed 
by  several  of  the  reformers,  even  when  the^  were  prosecuting 
tbeir  measures  upon  the  most  intolerant  maxims.  We  only  insist 
upon  caUii^  thii^s  by  their  own  names,  and,  accordingly,  to  de« 
pict  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  being  completely  ignor 
rant  of  the  tree  principles  of  toleration,  as  rude  and  ferocious, 
and  as  never  possessing  power  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  em- 
ploy far  ^  purpose  of  persecution.   To  this  we  will  add,  not- 
withatandii^  the  eulogies  which  are  now  so  lavishly  poured  forth 
6n  the  worries  of  those  times,  that  some  of  the  figuring  men  in 
die  Scottish  reformation  were  selfish  and  unprincipled,  uiged  on 
by  powerful  antipathies,  and,  on  various  momentous  occasions^ 
nacbiDOre  attentive  to  the  end  than  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  to  accomplish  it.    Besides,  they  appear  to  have  de« 
rived  an  unnatural  kind  of  pleasure  from  opposing  the  govern- 
oient  even  when  oppontion  was  unnecessary,  and  even  when  the 
purpose  which  they  affected  to  have  iu  view  was,  in  their  own 
estimatioD,  not  worth  contendir^  for.    Nothing  could  illustrate 
mora  strikingly  this  view  of  their  xsharacter  than  the  fact  whicb 
'we  ace  about  to  mention. 

:    .  M  Thcf 

•  VOL.  T.  FEB.  1816. 
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The  Act  of  1590  b  regarded,  by  idt  tfie  h^Umm  oi  Him 
Scottish  Church,     having  eetablUhed,  on  a  legal  foundatki^ 
^le  pre8byteri»n  polky ;  and  yet  we  find  the  General  AsMdMy, 
in  the  followii^  year,  adopting,  of  tbek  own  accord,  the  kadin(( 
principle  of  cpscopacy,  and  actually  proceeding  to  le^palale  iipo« 
While  contending  for  that  parity  upon  which  tkev  ecdmai* 
tical  govemnent  properly  rests*  the  nunisten  had  iboMiad  lie 
office  of  commissioner,  the  duties  of  which  corresponded  verjp 
seaHy  to  those  of  a  bidbop,  and  were  indeed  umudly  diadbargnA 
by  uien  of  the  prelatical  orders :  bat  no  sooner  had  tbay  ob» 
tained  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  then*  favourite  measure,  dnui 
tb^y  abandoned  its  fundamental,  characteristic  doctrine»  and,  whh 
singular  inconsistency,  reappointed  commisaionen    to  visit  and 
Ir;  the  doctrine,  life,  conversation,  diligenee,  and  fidelity  of  thn 
pastors  in  the  pvosWteries,  and  dso  to  ascertain  whether  <h«w 
be  any  of  the  benefiaed  ministers  within  the  aanie  not  rcadimg, 
who  have  no  just  causa  of  non-residence,  Sic.'* 

Indeed  it  is  very  manifeHt  that  the  great  body  of  clergy,  of  tfiak 
period,  bad  no  decided  preference  for  presbyterianiam,  and  Ihsil 
they  ultimately  allowed  themselves  to  be  caitied  to  the  exluenaa 
distance,  at  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  now  stands^  from  the 
primitive  order  of  eciiesiastical  polity,  by  their  dread  of  popesy> 
and  by  their  opposition  to  the  civil  govemment^The  commo* 
tionp  e?(ci<ed  by  Hundyand  the  otiier  popish  burda,  the  iaferigwea  of 
the  Spaqish  court,  and  the  suapicion  that  James  waa  seo^y  aft* 
tached  tp  the  persona  of  the  rebellious  Jioblcs,  soused  dm  uinistera 
to  a  high  degree  of  indignation,  and  led  the  fiery  qiirits,  who  se* 
e<mded  their  vie  w^  to  the  adoption  of  such  oouocils  as  completely 
counteracted  his  Majesty's  plans  rebtive  to  the  Cbnicb,  mmI 
even  shook  for  a  moment  the  stability  of  his  throne..  Upon  di^ 
90¥erii^[  In  the  kmg  an  inclination^  as  they  thongk^  to  pardmi 
the  popiah  lords,  the  Asisembly  appointed  a  number  of  BMnialcta 
to  wait  constantly  upon  the  court,  and  to  watch  tbe  aaeaances  c£ 
gpvernment;  and  when  be  was  jnduced  to  secal  theae  nobles 
from  their  temporary  exile,  commisaionars  ware  sent  from,  all 
parta  of  the  kingdom  to  protect  die  imeresla  of  the  Cbmck  ^ 
who,  immediately  assuming  lothear^elvies  the  appmprmte  tida  of 
Bcc)eaia9tscal  (Pounciii  hega»  to  acDwith  as  nuaoh  freadosn  asiA 
indepeq^uoe  aA  if  they  bad  been  oonstituibd  kf  warrant  ittna  tim 
cpown.  In  the  exercise  of  thia  unconstitutional  aatboriljrt  tfaej 
summoned  before  them  Seaton,  one  of  the  king's  advisers,,  amft 
Fresideul  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  am 
bayiog  favoured  the  recal  of  the  Earl  of  Hunlly ;  and,  in.  the 
Qourae  of  thoir  deliberaticm  on  this  questkm,  thej  cave  an  their 
judgment,  that  the  king  could  not,  contnry  to.Goda  wMd^.  and 
fho.decision  of  the  estates,  shew  the  banished  lorda  any  fiivour* 
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((he  imai^ten^jDettitime^  c^odniMd,  in  dMuur  pnlitic  addreases  to 
the  people  on  Sundays^  to  criticise  the  politiod  conduct  of  thf 
pavereigA  mi  hit  council  $  nod  one  of  them  at  St.  Andi^ew^s,  iftet 
^botng  the  king,  th^  i|ueeD,  and  the  lord*  of  ooopcil  and  session^ 
coiiduded  hi^  intemperate  oration  by  branding  the  Ei^Usb  queen 
to  an  atheist^  or  a  wopMO  of  no  religion.  The  ambassador  of 
Eliabeih  complaining  pf  this  io^,  the  offender  was  called  be* 
foie  the  privy  council)  upon  wbich^  the  brethren  at  Edinburgh^ 
in  order  to  maintain  what  they  call  the  preaching  of  die  g99pd^ 
uiSed  him  to  decline^  by  a  formal  deed»  tfie  jurisdiction  of  b<^ 
the  Idiq;  and  council.  The  declinature^  as  it  was  t ^medj  was 
acQOidingly  composed,  imd  sf nt  to  the  yarioiis  pre^yteri^s  ihf^t 
the  subscription  of  the  whole  Church  fnigbt  b^  Gkl^ainedY  ^ 
klier  which  4oooippBnijed  it  beaiiqg  this  yiotto  mrefij(^d :  If  wp* 
suffer  with  him' we  shall  also  reign  with  hiq^.".  The  |cii|g  issued, 
piYichmition,  conutianditig  the  Bcol^yistf cfi .  Coupcii  09  bleak 
np  and  leave  Edinburgh ;  but  the  miriiatefs  resplvetl  to  obqr 
God  rather  than  men^''  A  tumult  at  length  tasued!^  whan 
try  jraiaed  by  (beir.adhei!snu  was^  the  Sword  of  the  I^rd  and 
Galeon  T  and  Jame^  fpund,  from  the  mo^t  painful  etperiepcei 
Um  die  ^iucenest  kirk  in  the  workf  would  niofit  wiUio^  havn 
twM  him  from  his  tiirone^  and  persecuted  ffe  panisiss  ni  tbear 
own  way.  Indeed  it  has  been  recQrded>  thait  John  W^sb^ 
the  ann^iti-bw  of  Koqx»  a  man  who  was  reirered  as  a  pi:Qphef^ 
who  was  considered  as  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  communion 
with  Godj  and  who  has  evar  been  gravefy.beld  forth  bjr  some  9f 
his  Hugraphcra  as  a'  worker  of  mimcles,  declared  in  Us  jK^rmon 
that  die  king  was  posseaKed  whh*  a  devil  1  that  one  devil .  Ivivi^g 
been  put  ott^  seven  had  entered.in  its  phce,  and  lhat  the  «i^6Cts 
nuitht  Jnwfolly  rise  and  take  the  swoimI  out  pf  hm  hand*.  It 
han%  requires  to  be  mendoned^  that  such  conduotj  and  the 
avomi  of  sbch  sentiments^  could  not  iul  to  be  disigreimbk^  to 
maqr  of  the  more  temperate  mimstcrs ;  yet  the  mere  fact,  thai 
(bur  bimdred  of  dieir  nanm  were  altacbed  to  <he  deedj  by  wlncli 
was  denied  the  power  of  the  King  and  Council  to  check  sedMM 
aid  peraenal  insult  on  the  part  of  the  preipcbers^  goes  a  pnat 


Weldi  spent  eight  hours  of  every  <lay  in  prayePi  ei^  aahl^eic* 
presMd  it.  In  wrestling  with  God^  an  exi6fcise  to  him  attendad  widi 
vast  bodily  exertion ;  he  uttered  more  prediotioaa  than  any  of  Ike 
sudent  propheU;  and  the  paitioufaurs  of  his  recieaering' a  fi*^ 
aian,  appaiendy  dead*  are  recorded}  as  if  life  waarivdly  ,vest^ 
eo^saqoepoe  of  his  intercesaioo.  It  is  difficult  fropi^  the  v^boja 
rslMiL  liighly  laudatory  as  it  ^,  i^ot  U»  draw  the  cpnclpsion,  that^ 
yUh  ftiis  good  maoi  enthusiasm  had  already  reached  the  peiiit  oC 
ttsairity  te  which  it  so  natarally  tends*   SoU^  JBhr.  Ceai. 

m2  way 
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'way  to  prove  that  their  pretensions  were  of  the  mo6t  chtngefodii 
nature. 

Thtse  violent  measur^^  resorted  to  by  the  famtieal  patrty, 
•however^  contributed  not  a  littlfe  to  M'eaken  their  Own  cause, 
yvhilt  it  materially  strengthened  that  of  the  Court;  Several  of 
4he  more  reasonable  ministers  joined  the  kmg^  and  a  depatatioa 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  was  sent  to  make  all  the  submission 
his  majesty  should  require^  and  to  exculpate  the  magistrates  from 
«U  participation  in  the  late  tumidt.  James  was  thus  enabled  to 
gain  tvt'o  niost  important  points.  The  ministers  were  made  to 
stibscribe  a  bonfd  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  king  to  punish 
in  all  cases  of  sedition  and  treason ;  and  magistrates,  barons^  and 
every  description  of  persons  vested  with  power^  were  com. 
landed  to  interrupt  preachers  uttering  in  the  pulpit  false  and 
'treasonable  speeches. 

Profiting  by  tlie  influenee  thus  obtained^  James  summoned  an 
assembly  te  meet  at  P^rth ;  and  proposed  to  their  consideration 
«  few  articles  which  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservaticm  of 
public  liarmony.   We  dannot  specify  the  particular  regulations 
which  were  sanctioned  on  this  occasion :  it  may  be  remarked, 
bowever,  that  they  secured  to  the  king  a  eensiderable  ascendancy 
jn  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  and  seented  to  open  a  prospect^  not 
very  remote,  of  restoring  the  order  of  bishop  in  the  Churcb^ 
^To  effectuate  this  favourite  object>  no  plan  could  have  been  sug* 
gested  more  Kkely  to-  succeed  than  that  which  was  adopted  bj 
his  majesty.    This  was  to  raise  the  Clergy  to  their  former  rank; 
^  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom.  Iti  a-  parliament  held 
at  Edinburgh^  in  December^  i  597>  he  accordingly  brought  the 
'subject  under  discussion ;  and  an  act  was  passed,  ordaining  th^t 
eucb  pastors  and  ministers  as  his  majesty  shoirid  at  any  time 
please  lo- invest  with  the  office,  place  and  dignity  of  a  hifikcp, 
abbot  Of  odier  prelate,  should,  at  aU  time  hereafter,  liate  vote  in 
parliament,  in  the  same  way  as  any  prelate  was  acciurtomed  ta 
have,  declaring  that  ail  bishoprics  presently  vacant,  or  which 
afterwards  might  become  vacant,  should  be  given  by  his  majesty 
to>  actual  prfeachers  and  ministers,  or  to  persons  quali^  to  be- 
4;ome  such,  and  who  should  pledge  tliemselves  that  ihey  would 
rater  upon  th^  miuistry.   Nor  was  thb  all,  for  at  a  meeting-  of 
AssetniAy  in  the  spring  of  .1508,  it  hus,  after  considerable  alterca- 
tion,  decided  by  a  majority,  tliat    it  is  necessary  'and  expedient 
lor  tbe^ ood  of  the  Church  that  tb»  MinistiT,  asihe  third  estate  ii^ 
Ibis  ical(i).  111  the  name  of  Christ,  lia^'e  vote  in  parliament."  A 
number  of  ftiinor  regulations  were  subsequently  dra^n  up  by  the 
.Clergy  Tcspectins:'  the  mode  of  electing  ilieir  representatives, 
their  title,  and  the  duration  of  their  appoint4ilent.  It  was  resolved 
that  the^  titte  of* commissioner  should  be  continued ;  but  when 
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fMrliament  met,  the  king  mvested' the  clerical  members  whh  liie' 
title  of  bishops,  and  they  took  their  seats  accordingly. 

This  great  point  was  not  carried  without  eiciting  consir'eraMe' 
opposition  oh  the  part  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians ;  who: 
never  ceased  to  exclaim^  that  the  matter  would  terminate  in  whar 
they  were  pleased  to  call  Antichristian  and  Anglical  episcopal- 
dignities,  offices  and  titles,  flatly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God/' 
Indeed  Dr.  Cook  is  at  some  pains  to  shew  that  even  the  majority 
who  sanctioned  the  measure  in  question  preserved,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  fundamental  maxims  of  that  presbyterian  polity  to  wliich 
they  had  ever  been  warmly  attached;  and  that,  although  they 
consented  that  such  pastors  and  ministers  as  his  majesty  should 
at  any  time  be  pleased  to  invest  with  the  office,  place,  and  dig« 
nity,  of  a  bishop,  abbot  or  other  prelate,  should  represent  their 
church  in  parliament,  they,  at  the  same  time,  shewed  the  utmost 
aversion  to  admit  any  essential  distinction  amongst  ministers.  If 
this  be  a  eorrect  view  of  their  sentiments,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  acted  with  much  inconsistency  and  very  little  sincerity ; 
for  when  the  as^iembly  at  Dundee,  in  March,  1598,  gave  their 
sanction  to  what,  as  Dr.  Cook  himself  expresses  it,  would,  not 
long  before,  have  been  considered  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  presbyterian  discipline,  a  motion  made 
by  one  of  the  members  for  piptestiu^  against  its  decisions  was 
unanimously  rejected.  The  Doctor  is  seldom  so  unsuccessful  in 
argument. 

James  was,  no 'doubt,  considerably  aided  in  his  public  under- 
takings by  ibe  influence  attached  to  his  character  as  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  English  tlirone  \  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  hlH 
friends  in  Scotland  increased  in  number  as  the  prospect  of  hi^ 
succession  became  more  certain.  The  flame  of  disaflection, 
however,  among  the  determined  presbvterians,  was  not  extiii- 
^ished.  It  was  tolerably  well  suppressed  indeed  thrcfe  or  four 
years,  with  the  exception  of  such  sparks  as  occasionally  broke 
forth  in  letters  and  votes  from  the  friends  of  Melvil.  One  of 
them,  in  an  epistle  to  the  assembly^  says,  Is  it  time  for  us  of 
the  ministry  to  be  inveigled  and  blindfolded  with  pretence  of 
preferment  of  a  small  number  of  our  brethren,  and  that  not  to 
stand  so  much  in  the  ordinance  and  election  of  the  church  a^  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  court ;  to  have  vote  in  parliament,  to  ride  with 
fool  mantbs,  to  have  the  titles  of  prelacy,  and  so  ourselves  to 
prepare  for  that  hierarchy  which  the  papists  intend  with  speed  to 
enjoy;" 

Such  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  in  Scotland  when 
James  ascended  the  throne  of  England.    Before  he  left  Edin- 

-  burgh,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  High  Church,  making  to  hit 

-  cooutvymen  the  strongest  professions,  of.  his  tender  regard  fo'i 

*  ihcir 
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tbdr  inppiiMi,  and  aoletmily  aauHuiiig  Aett  Uiat  Imp  woqU  m| 
cbange  the  ecclediasticai  poUtj  to  wbich  be  bad  pveo  bis  m^h:- 
tkm.  H^eptereil  London  on  tbe  ny  of  Maj»  IfiOS^  and  was 
saceiv^  with  the  mo9t  gratifying  testinonii^  of  respect  ^od  al- 
tacbmeot;  and,  ii^  the  following  Jalyi  he  and  bis  oueeii  w«w 
enawwpd  w^th  much  aolemnity  b/  tbe  Arpbbishop  of  Canterbuiy* 
l-*Fcom  this  date  the  history  of  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  is  in 
Aome  measure  connected  with  that  of  Enj^and ;  iind  tbe  facts  de^ 
tailed  by  oi|r  author  throw  considerable  Ught  on  the  sentinifsiila 
pnd  occurrences  whidi  fill  up  the  am^ab  of  those  bad  ti«M;s^  iia 
wUch  our  Coostitiitiosii  ecc)e9iast)«|l  and  civil,  w^a  thrown,  dpw^ 
to  the  ground. 


■V.  ■      ■■.'!         .  r        "  ■  .  ■  * 

^%r.  V*  Jjii  Accpuni  of  the  nmt  inymtdni  recpii  Dfttcoverief 
and  JhnprovemefiU  tis  Chemistry  and  Miperftlug^f  to  tk^ 
jprofni  J^imef  bein^  an  Afpmai^  to  their  Dktio^anf 
Chenurtry  and  Mtneralogg.    By  A.  and  C*  R.  Mam* 
Arch.  1814. 

^ktmcid  Emy$,  principally  relafi^  to  the  Art$  f^nd  Mamt- 
Jacturu  V  the  British  Donunu^   By  Samml  Pfirku, 
^F.I^S.9c.   Baldwin  and  Co. 

We  ar^  '  s^nsibls  that  we  are  greatly  in  arrears  in  nspact  of 
Cbeuucal  Science;  and  yet,  so  rapid  and  overturning  has  been 
i^ogresfl  of  discovery  in  these  latter  times,  and  so  conipletdy 
imsettled  is  the  stale  of  opinion  among  e^^perimenters  ui  reiatbn 
both  tp  fact  and  principle,  that  we  have,  even  now,  ratfa^  to  ex* 
bibit  a  sketch  of  the  new  views  which  have  been  opened  up, 
|ban  to  record  any  Vfsry  decisive  results,  or  to  aoQoui)ca  the 
triumph  of  any  particular  th^ry . 

We  b^in  wiui  tbe  consideration  of  tb^  very  important  doc* 
triaes  whi<;b  neapipct  afiinit^ ;  by  wliich  teros,  we  meau#  both  tbe 
power  whieh^  carries  bodies  to  enter  into  cheoEiical  combination, 
and  also  tbe  that  regulates  Uie  operations  of  thi«  power,,  per-r 
^cukirly  yitih  regard  tp  the  propor^ons  in  which  tiip  particlas  of 
matter  combine  diemically. 

Of  ft|e  poiver  by  which  bodies  enter  into  chemical  combina* 
flQU^  Aothiiig  tilt  very  lately  wi^  siippoaed  |o  be  known.  It  waa 
f-^^arded  as  a  primary  and  inexplicable  fact  in  the  economy  of 
fiature;  ill  th^  same  ligbt  as  we  codtiaue  to  vi^w  tliat  aU-power- 
ful  energy  to  which  Newton  gave  t^e  name  of  universal  atlnic- 
^n.  In  oonseque^ce,  bowever^t  of  tbe  great  improvment  in- 
^ue^  by  Sir  Humphry  I>avy  ii^  dia  i«ae  pf  tbe  galvanic  apn 
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tiretolf  mi  ef  the  aitoaUiing  power  widi  wfakh  that  imtru* 
meat  8itp(dies  the  operator  in  the  processes  of  decompositkm^  it 
1i«t  been  fbndl;  uttajined  tbtt  one  step  at  least  is  gained.  By 
Ae  flMMt  skilful  and  fbrtanate  expenmeots  it  b:^  been  db«» 
cohered,  tbat  diecbemical  afBoitjr  of  bodies  is  closely  connected 
witk  dieir  eieetriGal  states;  or^  in  other  words^  that  etectrkitj 
is  the  agent  employed' bjF  nature,  ia  producing  that  species  of 
action  which  residts  in  chemical  combiaatbn.  If  two  bodiesi 
the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  be  applied  to  each  odier^ 
in  circiinMtancfS  not  inconpatMo  with  the  exertion  of  their 
lespoctm  properties^  they  will  be  found  to  coaibine  chemically^ 
and  to  exhibit  qualities  peculiar  to  substances  in  the  neutral  state« 
1^  9guBp  the  two  bodies  be  brought  into  the  same  electrical 
con&ion;  that  'u,  if  both  be  rendered  negative  or  both  positive, 
they  w3l  not  enter  into  chemical  union ;  or  if  already  oomhinedy 
they  wiU  instantly  separate  from  each  other.  To  generalize  tho 
princ^ile,  it  amy  be  stated,  tbat  bodies,  which  have  a  chemical 
afiniij  fior  one  another,  are  in  an  opposite  electrical  statcy  and^ 
moreover,  that  the  intensity  of  their  affiiuty  is  iu  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  their  electrical  states  are  different  :*>--tlie 
tnore  negative  the  one,  in  short,  andthe  more  positive  tiie  other, 
the  greater  their  tendency  to  unite*  and  the  greater  the  strength 
of  their  union.  Oxygen  and  acids  stand  on  one  side,  and  by* 
drogen,  earths,  alkalies,  and  metals,  oi^e  other ;  the  former 
beii^  in  the  rektioa  of  ne^tive,  and,  of  consequence,  exercising 
an  affinity  for  the  latter  which  are  cburged  positively. 

Am  a  matter  of  science,  the  doctrine  now  stated  may  be  re- 
garded as  very  trivial,  and  as  amonating  perhaps  to  nothiag  nuire 
than  the  substitution  of  one  term  for  another^  R  is,  however^ 
to  thia  ingenious  view  of  chemical  attraction,  that  Sir  H»  Davy 
owes  the  spleodid  discoveries  which  he  made  relative  to  the  me- 
tallic nature  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  earths,  and  which  have  pro- 
cured to  him  an  ironiortal  reputation.  He  justly  conoetvedi  tbat 
if  the  power  by  which  bodies  are  maintained  in  chemicid  cooh 
Unatioa  be  electricity,  it  might  be  possible  by  applying  a  very 
intense  electrical  energy,  to  overcome  the  affinity  wiuch  sub- 
sists between  any  two  substances;  and  this  energy  be  could  in* 
ci«ase  by  means  of  galvanism  almost  to  any  extent.  The*  result 
proved  the  shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  this  reasomng.  He 
found  potash  and  sodb  to  he  oxides  of  peculiar  metals;  and  iu 
like  manner,  in  the  prosecu^  of  his  researches,  decom- 
posed the  inost  refractory  earths  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic  base. 
So  far,  th^,  the  hypothesis  seems  to  derive  support^  from  fact8 
brought  to  light  by  the  application  of  its  own  principles;  and 
the  remeningi  of  several  distinguished  philosophers  add  no  iu  - 
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considerable  weight  to  the  conclusbna  which  have  been  th«s  W 

gitimateiy  formed. 

-  But  of  all  the  supporters  of  Sir  Hamphry's  doctrine,  6er« 
zelius  is,  perhaps,  the  most  active  and  decided.  AccorcUog  t<x 
this  distinguished  chemist,  not  only  the  affinity  of  bodies,  bat 
also  their  acid  or  alkaline  nature  depends  upon  the  state  of  their 
electricity.  If  it  be  permanently  negative,  it  is  acid;  if  per- 
manently positive,  it  is  alkaline.  Here,  however,  difficulties 
start  up;  and  v hen  he  adds,  that  the  same  body  may  be  posi- 
tive with  regard  to  one,  and  negative  with  regard  to  another 
body,  he  certainly  does  the  utmost  violence  to  the  commonly 
received  notions  on  electricity. 

M.  Oersted  of  Berlin,  published  some  time  ago^  a  work  wbicb 
he  entitled,  Considerations  on  the  Physical  laws  of  Chemistry  . 
deduced  from  the  new  Plienomena."  Like  Davy  and  Berzelius 
he  has  adopted  the  electrical  theory  of  affinity ;  but  instead  of 
imitating  the  cautious  reserve  of  these  philosophers,  he  has 
stretched  their  principles  as.  far  as  they  would  go,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  his  electrical  hypothesis  complete  in  all  its  parts.. 
We  give  an  abridged  idew  of  his  leading  doctrines,  agreeably  to. 
the  conception  formed  of  th>tn  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Anoab. 
of  Philosophy ;  not  having  had  access  to  the  work  itsdf,  and 
being  rather  unwilling  to  waste  time  in  reading  it.  • 

Oersted  considers  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  galvantsro,' 
magnetism,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  affinity,  as  all  depending 
cn  the  same  forces ;  and  he  attempts  to  show,  that  the  same 
cause  which,  in  one  case,  produces  electrical  action,  produces 
chemical  action  in  another.  These  actions  are  produced  by  two  . 
forces ;  the  one^  negative,  tlie  other  positive :  which  forces, 
again,  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  by  being  made  to  act 
against  each  other,  may  mutually  suspend  or  destroy  one  another. 
Heat  is  produced  by  the  extinction  of  the  two  forces  either  in 
electrical  or  chemical  processes ;  and  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  light  is  derived  from  the  same  cause. 

Acids,  he  further  teaches,  which  are  attracted  to  the  same 
pole  as  oxygen,  possess  the  same  force  with  that  principle ;  while 
alkalies  and  combustible  bodies  i^hich  are  attracted  to  the  op* 
posite  pole,  possess  the  opposite  force.  It  should  be  mentioned 
too,  that  he  arranges  chemical  substances  under  two  series* 
the  first,  containing  the  products  of  colhbustion,  the  second* 
•supporters  of  combustion  and  combustibles.  He  endeavours  to 
distribute  the  bodies  in  these  series,  in  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
progression,  b^inning  with  the  most  combustible  bodies,  as 
Ijydrogcn,  ammonia,  potassium,  and  going  on  to  the  least  com- 
bustible, as  platinum,  rhodium,,  iridium,  and  arriring  at  last  at 
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a  body  completely  incombostible^  wh^€h  borfy,  m^he  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  is  oxygen. 

The  products  of  combustion  constitute  a  similar  series^  com« 
flneiidi^  at  the  most  energetic  alkalies^  and  passing  to  those 
which  are  more  feeble,  tiil  we  come  to  such  bodi^  as  have  the . 
alksfine  property  balanced  by  a  countervailing  acidity.  Thus, 
each  series  is  found  to  begin  with  a  certain  amount  of  its  pe** 
cidiar  property,  which  diminishes  in  arithmetical  progression, 
and  terminates  by  leaving  the*  bodies  possessed  of  the  opposite 
property. 

Combustion  sometimes  gives  us  alkaline  products,  sometimes ' 
acid,  and  sometimes  neutral  ones.  Tlie  alkaline  product,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  loses,  either  in  part  or  entirely,  its  free 
posidve  force,  and  passes  to  the  order  of  bodies  of  the  second 
stite.  The  same  thing  happens  to  the  negative  force  of  the 
oiygcn. 

M.  Oersted  ascribes  the  ph^omenon  of  heat  to  an  union 
between  the  two  opposite  electric  forces;  -and  the  effect  is  so 
nnch  the  greater,  that  is,  the  heat  is  so  much  more  intense,  the- 
^eater  the  obstacles  are  which  the  electricity  encounters,  pro-* 
vided  these  obstacles  may  be  overcome. 

According  to  the  same  author,  there  are  certain  principal  con- 
Unatbns  between  the  electrical  forces  which  are  the  same  as  the  > 
chemical  forces.  The  first  is  tlie  combination  of  these  forces 
themselves ;  of  which  the  result  is  the  contraction  or  reduction 
of  tbeir  volume  with  the  disengagement  of  light  and  heat.  The 
second  is  the  combination  of  a  product  with  a  supporter ;  re-: 
suiting  likewise  in  condensation  with  the  evolution  of  light  and 
heat  The  third  principal  combination  Is  that  of  an  aeid  with 
an  alkali;  and  this  is  always  accompanied  with  the  disengage-, 
ment  of  beat,  but  rarely  with  that  of  light. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Oersted  regards  the  forces  which 
produce  electrical  and  chemical  action,  as  being  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies  are  pro- 
duced. '  Impenetrability,  for  example,  depends  on  the  resistance 
which  the  expansive  power  of  two  forces  opposes  to  a  body  en*, 
deavouring  to  penetrate  the  space  already  occupied  by  another, 
body.  Cohesion  is  the  efifect  of  the  two  forces,  which  attract 
each  other..  Universal  attraction  consists  in  the  reciprocal 
action,  at  a  distance,  of  the  two  forces,  supposing  the  expansive' 
power  of  each  force  not  to  extend  beyond  the  surface  of  * 
bodies* 

2  ^  .   ■   ; —  '  

*•  Sec  Thomson's  Annals,  for  January,  1815. 
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linmt  have  slviidc  the  reaikr^  tkat  tbe  aiaiplici^  of  Sir 
Humphry's  views  is  complete^  lost  sight  of>  ia  the  cbemical 
HietaphvMics  which  we  faefe  just  detaikid ;  and  we  seriouslj  ap- 
pfeh€DO>  that  tbe  zeal  of  thb  PrussiaB  allj  will  prove  more  hint- 
fel  to  tbe  cause  which  be  has  chosen  to  espouse^  than  if  he  had 
suminoDed  all  the  science  and  logic  of  his  nation,  to  oppopi  it 
by  argument  The  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  gain  gi-ound 
which  boMs  the  identity  of  chemical  affiaity  and  electrical  attrac- 
tion; and  iUvstnUed  as  if  has  been  by  the  bnlliant  discoveries  of 
Davy,'  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  every  philosophi- 
cal cbemist. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  ibe,  power  or  emergif  w|iich  im- 
pels  bodies  to  enter  into  (;he9iical  union  :  we  have  next  to  consi* 
der  the  new  doctrines  relative  to  the  proportions  in  which  lub- 
stances  combine  chemically. 

The  opinions  hitherto,  best  known  on  this  subject  are  tboae  of 
BecthoUet'  This  iagenioas  and  profound  writer  maintains,  that 
it  is  the  tendency  of  cbemical  attraction  to  combine  bodies  with* 
out  any  limits  as  to  proportion ;  and  that  such  limits,  where  ihej 
do  present  themselves,  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  the  ihiug 
itself,  but  from  those  external  circumstances  by  which  the  exer* 
tiott  of  tbe  power  in  question  is  always  modified*  These  cir« 
cumstances  are  cohesion,  ekstieity,  fluidity  and  others,  lade- 
pendently  of  these  Bertliollet  asserts  that  bodies  would  unite  in 
proportions  absolutely  indefinite,  and  tliat  chemical  attraction, 
in  all  cases,  operates  in  a  ratio  made  up  of  the  affini^  and  tfaua 
relatiye  quantity  of  matter  in  the  masses  broij^ht  into  contact* 

All  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  . this  has  been  maintained 
by  tbe  most  distinguished  o(  modern  chemists,  Davy^  Berae- 
lius,  WoUaslon,  Thomson  and  Dalton,  namely,  that  ^ubstancea 
unite  in  proportions  which  are  rendered-  definite  by  the  aole  ope- 
ration of  their  mutual  affinity,  and  that  aU  compounds  of  ihe 
same  bodies  are  equally  defined,  as  to  the  number  or  weight  of 
Iheif  constituent  particles*  Tliese  particles  are  denommated 
atoms,  whenoe  has  been  derived  the  tide  of  the  Atomic  theory; 
and  in  relation  to  the  leading  doctrine  on  which  it  rests,  it  is 
also  denominated  the  theory  of  d^iu  proportions. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  certain  substances  enter  into 
chemical  union,  in  deteraunate  proportions  which  never  vary. 
Thus  the  common  mineral  called  carbonate  of  lime  is  iH^formly 
iomid  to  consist  of  43.2  carbonic  acid,  fuid  57.8  lime.  SuU 
phuricacid  is  always  composed  of  three  parts  of  oxygen  aid 
two  parts  of  sulphur :  and  carbonic  acid,  of  2000  oxygen  and 
7d  I  carbon.  Several  attempts  at  generalization  had  been  made, 
by  foreign  chemists,  but  it  was  icaerved  for  our  countryman  Mr. 
I)alton  to  explain  these  mtereating  fiicts  b^  referring  them  lo  a 
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ikiltniiitialn  Ifir.  Afitar  a  iMst  exleosive  tail  kborioos  kidtfc* 
tioB  of  paiticiiiaa>  Mr«  arrivMl  al  the  following  condiMio^y 
whiob  mj  be  rogjiinM  a*  ihaTiala  or  principle  for  chemical  eonn 
iMnaUoD*  When  tiro  bodies  combiiie  to  differaU  propoitiofit, 
if  iIm  qnantity  of  one  of  them  be  aaauined  as  a  filed  Duaiber^  the 
ipropoftkmsof  the  otfatf  iiniting  to  it>  ane  in  the  simplest  possible 
ratio  to  eifBh  other,  being  produoed  by  multiplying  the  lowest 
prooortion  by  a  simple  int^pral  number^  as  2^  S,  4,  tat;.  We 
iAaU  now  quote  a  few  illustrations  of  this  rule  from  Dt.  Aikin  s 
supplement. 

If  a  metal  ean  eombk^  diemically  with  different  propertioos . 
of  oxygen,  if  100  of  the  metal  take  9  of  oxygen  for  the  lowest  do* 
gree  <^  oxygenation,  all  the  other  degrees  will  be  in  the  proportion 
of  100  of  metal  to  twice  9  ( 18)  of  oxygen,  or  100  of  metal  to  three 
limes  9  (27)  of  oxygen,  or  100  of  metal  to  four  thnes  9  (86)  of 
foxygen,  Ac.  &e«  A  reason  for  this  simplicity  in  the  ratio  of  binarj 
iBompounds,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  general  principle  assumed  by  Mr. 
Salton,  which  is»  that  in  all  cases,  the  shnj^  elemeato  of  bodies  arf 
dispesad  to  unite  atom  to  atom  singly,  or,  if  either  is  in  excess^ 
ft  exceeds  by  a  ratio»  to  bo  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of 
the  aambev  of  its  atoms. 

^  Hoice,  from  the  relative  weights  of  the  constituent  parts  o^ 
a  compound,  Mr.  Dalton  infers  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate 
particles  or  atoms  of  each  of  these  parts ;  and,  ihk  being  found,  the 
number  of  atoms  of  each  constitu^  which  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  compound  particle  is  also  deduced. 

Thus  (taking  a  compound  of  two  constituent  parts  A  and  B, 
aa  the  simfdtet  case,)  if  its  elements  are  found  by  experiment  to 
^nite  in  the  proportion  of  5  of  A  to  7  of  B,  it  is  inferred  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  that  the  numbers  5  and  7  express  the  comparative  weight 
of  an  atom  of  A  and  B  reflectively.  And  these  elements,  though 
uniting  in  several  propoitions,  will  yet  be  found  by  experiment  to 
ba  confined  to  either  5  A  to  14^  91,  88,  Ac.  of  B,  which  is  one 
asomof  A  to  9^  S»4«  &e.  atoms  of  B;  er,  conversely,  it  wiU  be  7 
B  to  10»  15,  m,  *c«  of  A,  which  is  one  atom  of  B,  to  4, 
Ac  atoms  of  A.  li  is  essential  So  the  censlstsney  of  this  mtem, 
fhesef^ire,  that  there  sheuM  be  no  other  proportions  of  cemhiaetioH 
between  these  two  elements,  unless  indeed  it  be  one  that  is  ex« 
pressed  by  an  even  sub-division  of  one  of  these  proportions, 
as,  for  example,  5  of  A,  to  7»  It)^,  14»  Ac.  of  B;  io  which  case, 
the  10|  being  resolvable  into  throe  portions  of  3}  each,  the  num* 
ber  expressing  the  relative  weight  of  an  atom  of  B,  must  be  re- 
duced to  S|  instead  of  7,  and  consequently  the  several  proportions 
of  %  10|,  H,  and  21  of  B|  wHi  be  r^olved  respectively,  into  2,  ip 
4,  and  6  atoms  of  B." 

WfaoD  Jt  oonqpound  cay^siata  of  two  elaaseots.  in  wthidi  ona^ 
ptom  of  eacli  is  combiued^  the  double  atom  is  called  binary. 
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The  epithet  ternary,  is  given  to  lin  atom  which  is  cbmpoited  i€ 
two  elements^  in  the  proportion  of  two  atoms  of  the  one  element 
to  one  atom  of  the  other:  and  when  an  atom  isxompoaed  of 
Aiee  atoms  of  one  element  with  one  atom  of  the  other^  it  is  de* 
nominated  quaiemarif.  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  iacts  abridged 
from  Aikin  8  appendix,  for  the  sake  of'*^ illustrating  more  fiiUy  the 
chemical  union  of  substances  in  definite  proportions. 

If  one  measure  of  pure  oxygen,  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen^ 
be  mixed  in  a  jar  over  mercury,  and  Ignited  by  the  electric  spark, 
both  the  gases  will  disappear,  and  water  will  be  produced.  If  two. 
raeasiures  of  each  gas  be  used,  water  will  be  produced  as  before,  but 
one  measure  of  oxygen  will  remain.  Hydrogen,  therefore,  in  the 
composition  of  water,  unites  witfi*  oxygen  in  one^^xact  proportion 
and  no  other. 

If  a  piece  of  well-bumt  charcoal  be  confined  in  oxygen  gas» 
and  inflamed  by  a  burning-glass,  the  volume  of  gas  is  not  altered 
when  again  cooled,  but  Uie  whole  is  converted  into  carbonic-acid- 
gasw  If  more  oxygen  be  present  than  is  necessary  for  the  cod- 
sumpftion  of  the  eluircoa),  the  product  will  be  carbonic-acid-gas  and 
an  excesa  of  oxygen;  if  tliere  is  less  oxygen  than  will  consume  th^ 
charcoal,  carbonic  acid  alone  will  be  produced,  and  part  of  the 
charcoal  will  remain  unconsumed* 

The  combination  of  two  elements,  in  several  definite  propor- 
tions, is  very  happDy  shown  by  the  various  compounds  of  hydrogen 
and  azote.  These  are  nitrous  oxyde,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitrous-acid* 
gas; 

"  If  two  measures  of  nitrous  oxyde  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen 
are  ignited  by  the  electric  spark,  the  product  is  water,  and  two 
measures  of  azote  remain.  Now,  as  water  is  j^roduced  by  two 
measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  the  nitrous  oxyde  here 
employed  must  have  consisted  of  two  measures  of  azote  with  one 
of  oxygen^  condensed  into  the  space  of  one  measure. 

^*  if  charcoal  is  ignited  in  two  measures  of  nitrous  gas,  the  pro-i 
ducts  are  one  measure  of  carbonic-acid-gas,  and  one  measure  of 
fzote.  Hence,  .as  carbonic-acid-gas  always  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  the  oxygen  of  which  it  is  formed,  nitrous  gas  consista 
of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  of  azote,  not  condensed  by  their 
mkion. 

"  If  two  measures  of  nitrous  gas  be  mixed  over  water,  with  one 
measure  of  oxygen  oas,  both  of  them  totally  disappear,  and  a  soh^' 
lutian  of  nitrous-acid-gas  in  water  is  the  result.'* 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  Berzelius  s  numerous  ex* 
perimeuts^  which  were  instituted^  with  the  express  view,  of  iU 
IiiAtrating  tho  important  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  one  example,  namely,  the  combination  of 
kad  md  oxygen*   heid,  it  is  well  known;  admits  three  'd^ees 
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.«f  ozTgenatioDi  deBomiaated^  the  yellow^  the  red^  and  tke 
Imwn. 

For  the  jfellow  oxyde^  8oroe  pure  lead  ivas  diswd^ed  in  nitiid 
acid^  evaporated,  and  ^ited;  a  hundred  parts  of  - metal  th«a 
gained  7.8  of  oxygen.  The  red  oxyde  contains,  to  an  hwidped 
of  metal,  1 1.07-  cff  oxygen.  The  brown  oxyd  contaias,  lo  aa 
hundred  of  metal,  ld.6  of  oxygen,  llierefore;  these  portiona 
of  oxygen,  viz.  7.8,  11.07,  and  15.6,  are  respectively  in  ^ 
proportions  of  1^  1},  and  2. 

This  distinguished  chemist  has  prosecoted  a  series  of  e^)eii-< 
.  ments  on  ahnost  every  substance  which  is  susceptible  of  ana^sis; 
and  from  the  uniformity  of  .the  results  which  he  has  obtained^ 
he  considers  himself  entitled  to  establish  the  two  following  pco* 
positions,  as  axioms  or  first  tmths  in  chemical  science* 

IsL  In  aU  compounds  of  inorganic  matter,  one  of  the  constito- 
ents  b  always  in  the  state  of  a  single  atom.  According  to  this  axioia« 
no  ioorganic  compound  is  ever  made  up  of  two  atoms  of  A  united 
with  three  atoms  of  B,  or  of  three  atoms  of  A  united  with  four 
atoms  of  B ;  but  always  of  one  atom  of  A  united  with  one,  two, 
tiiree,  four,  &c  atoms  of  B.  This  axiom,  if  it  holds  good,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Thomson,  greatly  simplifies  the  doctrine  of  atomic  com- 
bination, as  far  as  inorganic  bodies  are  concerned,  and  reduces  th» 
whole  to  a  state  of  elementary  facility. 

2d.  When  an  acid  unites  with  a  base,  the  ox}*gen  in  the  acid 
is  always  a  mukiple .  of  the  oxygen  in  the  base,  fay  a  whde  num- 
ber, and  genendly  by  the  numb^  denoting  the  atoms  of  oxvg«n 
in  the  acid.  Thus,  sulphuric  add  contains  three  atoms  or  ox- 
yfien  i  100  parts  of  it  cont^  60  parts  of  oxygen,  and  100  parU 
of  suiphuric  acid  combine  with  and  saturate  a  quantity  of  baii^ 
which  contains  20  parts  of  oxygen.  Now  20  multiplied  by  thre^y 
the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  sulphuric  acid,  makes  60,  tl^ 
quantity  of  dxygen  in  100  parts  of  sulphuric  add.** 

Perhaps  the  analyses  achieved  by  the  SwedMi  philosopher^ 
hardly  warrant  a  generalization,  so  extensive ;  stiU  as  no  excep- 
tions have  been  hitherto  advanced,  the  axiome  how  stated  seetii 
justly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  experimenteim.  'It  must  ap« 
penr  evident  from  what  we  have  brought  forward  on  the  sub-  ^ 
ject  oi 'affinity,  that  the  leading  principlee  -of  cfaemistiy  are,  at* 
this  moment,  greatly  unsettled ;  and,  as  always  liappens  on  such 
occasions,  we  find  men  of  genius  giving  full  scope  to  thdr  fiiiv 
cies,  and  supplying  ivith  theory  and  hypothesis,  the  want  of  .es- 
tablished truths.  Amid  thu  overthrow  and  oooiiasioii,  howeveri 
Ave  are  consoled  by  the  important  eoiiskleration,  that,  in  these 
times,  the  love  of  theory  does  not  obstruct  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  oU  the  beonties  and  coaveniency  of  the  LaiKNso- 
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mn  tyUem  itself  have  not  divtiad^  those  ev^n  who  were  moai 
smitten  with  its  charms,  from  shakhig  its  foundation.  We  «U 
liide  todi6  new  doctrirfes  relate  to  tbe  ai^id^yb^  pvw^f 

£ver  since  oxygen  ^as  was  riiade  Jmown^  and  Rs  pro^ertiei 
dayeiopcMly  by  Priestley  and  Scheele^  chemistry  has  maintained  a 
ajfltcnatie  foim ;  all  the  processes  ot  combustion,  wA  thie  form-* 
alien  ief  aeids>  being  teferled  to  the  presence  of  that  powerful 
agent  alone*   Nor  was  it  till  very  lately  that  this  docmae  waa 
catkd  in  ques^iH  and  the  simplicity  of  view  on  which  it  is 
founded,  bokHy  pronetonced  inconsistent  with  certain  (ads  wiakfa 
the  progiess  of  toe  science  had  brought  to  l^it.   In  proeecnting 
soaeie  investigationB  relatiTe  to  muriatic  acid^  &  H.  Davy  waa 
kd  to  doubt  the  received  opimonsy  as  to  the  nature  of  this  sub* 
stance ;  and  instead  of  r^arding  it  as  a  simple  body,  he  found 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxymuratic  add  and 
hydrogen.^  To  the  former,  which,  in  phNre  of  being  cempouiidcd 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  he  asserts  to  be  elementary ;  he 
hus,  \yith  a  reference  to  its  colouf,  given  thie  name  of  CHLORiKfi^ 
and,  in  tbe  course  of  his  experiments,  he  has  discovered,  that  in 
forming  acids,  and  in  other  of  its  functions,  this  new*named 
l^ent  is  analogous  to  oxygen.   We  need  hardly  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to        opinion.   It  must  be  generally 
known^  that  it  originated  in  certain  facts  with  t^ard  to  ibe  re- 
lation  Mrhich  muriatic  acid  bears  to  waAen    On  submitting 
potassium  to  tbe  action  of  nsnriatic-^acid-geB,  Sir  Homphry  fboarf 
that  a  large  quantity  of  kydrDgen  was  produced,  and,  on  applying 
heat»  violent  ignition  vras  occasioned ;  >mnriate  of  potash  Waa 
formed*;  the  acid  gas  disappeared;  and  from  onethinf  to  Otie 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen  remaitied :  from  which  he  in^ 
{ierred,  that  muriatic-acid-gas  miu(t  contaii]',  at  least,  one  eighth  . 
or  one  tenth  of  itif  weight  of  watei-,  atld  that  the  water  ox^genatba, 
itvlheexp^nteHti-a  quHntity  of  potassium  sufEcient  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  acid. 

f  From  a  great  variety,  of  eaperiments  Tbbnarp  and 
Gay-LvssAc  .imagined  4iey  had  succeeded  in  pr^ng  that 
rowiatic  acid  gas  contains  0.fi6  of  its  weight  and  water ;  but  all 
•their  efforts  to  separate  it  from  the  watei-,  and  present  it  in  no 
insuialed  stale  were  completely  fruitless.  It  would  iqypear,  bow« 
ever,  thai  a  certiun  quantity  of  water,  or  of  the  elements  of  wa« 
ter,  is  necessary  to  its  exisleneo  in  a  gaseous  alate,  for  solid 
potash,  liuief  dsy  muriate  of  lime,  and  extreme  coM^  were  in 
vain  applied  to  .osnderil  dsji.  Thqp  tried  thte  taetals  on  oa^ 
auirislic  acid>  but  ihey  beeaiM  oxydated  and  combinrtd  with  tbe 
•eid>;'  they  then  employed  sulpbiiret^  but  inatead  of  murii(tic 
•aid,  they  obtained  a  parttculav  compound  of  sulphur  with  muria* 
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bvi  conbioed  with  (he  oxjmnmftic  acid,  fbming  •  HjMr  8M»- 
lar  to  tkat  whkb  they  had  bcC»i»  digcoTtwd  in  diilaifing  (iIkM^ 
pbcMnv  witb  inurtatB  of  nicroury.   Tbe  km,  mUmpt  thm  mtdib 
to  dccomp99«  the  oxynmriaAic  acid^  vmh  by  piMDg  k  over  cal- 
ciaed  cbvcoal  at  a  redbett ;  mkI  as  cbantoat  es#rtt  a  tUnmg 
tractioii  for  oxygen^  kaicai  tzpected  that  tin  aiurialic  acM  wocdd 
be  left  in  an  iMufaUed  sUta*  At  6m,  fwm  ftm  residue  ef  fay^ 
dragea  evolved  by  iba  cbucetl,  the  oaymanatie  acid 
ferted  iato  aiianatic ;  but  as  a«aaa»  tbe  b)th<>gett  Mras  exhausted, 
tbe  acid  passed  over  aoehaafsd,  piwing,  m  the  most  pesitive 
aMaaer,  that  ebarooal  doee  not  deossapose  it.  Thiw^  vere  they 
carried  to  adbpl  tbe  Qfuoiea  stated  abave,  thaiasariafie  acid  caa^ 
sot  exift  ia  tbe  gaaemss  slate  withoMf  a  poitioa  of  conibiiied 
water ;  aad  evcB  to  suggest  the  nolieii  so  ably  matatatned  by 
Da«}v  that  oxywuffiatie  acid  is  a  siaiple  body,  and  that  muriatiG 
acid  ia  consfsoundcd  of  k  and  l^drogen. 

AJl  the  experiments  aw  have  jurt  recorded  were  goae  over  by 
Sir  Hmtpbr^  ;  and  others  equally  ingenious  were  instituted 
hm  with      same  mws,  but.no  approach  was  made  to  the  de^ 
compesitaon  of  the  oxymuiixtic  acid.   Holding  it,  therefonf, 
a»  an  deaaentary  body, 

^  May  we  not,'*^  says  he,  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  acidiiying 
principle,  forming  compounds  with  combustible  bodies,  aoalogoua  la 
adds  containing  oxygen,  or  to  oxides  in  their  jproperties  and  pow* 
•ers  of  combination,  but  dlifiering  from  them  in  being  for  the  most  part 
decomposable  in  water  i  On  this  idea»  muriatib  stcid  asay  be  coasi- 
fleied  as  haviag  hjfdxegen  for  its  bai^ii  aad  oxvmutiatic  add  fdr 
its  addifying  prindple.  The  substance  fiiraied  by  the  action  ^ 
oxyxauriatic  add  on  phosphorus  may  be  legarded  ia  a  iionlar  puiat 
ot  view,  the  phosphorus  beii^  its  base  sm  the  oxymunatic  add 
its  addiiying  prindple.  And  the  eembiBatioas  of  oxymuiiatia 
add  with  metals  woirid  be  considered  aa  a  dess  of  bedsea^  relaml 
more  to  oxyds  than  adds  in  their  power  of  attraction  \ 

Dr.  Munay,  of  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  we  know,  ii  the  most 
enlightened  as  well  as  the  most  detormmed  antagonist  that  Sic 
Humphrey  has  had  to  encounter,  on  the  ground  of  the  now 
theory.  We  have  no  intention  of  following  them  through  the  va- 
rious stages  of  the  controversy  which  ensued  apon  the  poblica* 
tion  of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  referred ;  bot  in  justice 
to  the  autgect  we  shall  slate  oae  op  two  of  tbe  aigaments  whicK 
Pr.  M,  uqpsd  against  thenotbn  of  chlorine  being  a  simple  body: 

In  the  iirst  plaee>  the  Damoa  mlia«ain»,  diat  no  conchime 
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froof'  luis'beeo  brought  forward  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory,  m  iB 
the  facts  which  he  has  stated  admit  of  beiug  explained  with  just 
as  much  &cility  .oa  the  common  doctrine.  This,  he  asserts,  is  tb^ 
case  with  the  leading  experiment,  of  muriatic  acid  gas  being  formed 
without  any  sensible  production  of  water,  when  oxymuriatie 
acid  gas  and  hydrogen  are  submitted  to  mutoai  action.  Sir 
Humphrey  reipu-da  this  as  a  direct  combination  of  the  two  gases, 
oxynmriatic  acid  being  8U|^osed  to  be  a  simple  bod^ ;  but  the  re- 
sult is  equally  well  explained  on  the  common  doctrme,  that  oxy^ 
muriatic  acid  is  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  atid 
that  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen  forming  water  which 
the  muriatic  acid  holds  in  combination.  And  the  circumstance 
that  this  compound  remains  in  the  gaseous  form,  is  of  no  im- 
portance with  regard  to  the  condusion ;  for  it  is  just  as  probable 
a  priori,  that  muriatic  acid,  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  should  be  gaseous,  as  that  it  should  be  liquid  or  solid. 

Sir  H.  Davy  argues,  and  we  think  conclusivdy,  that  there  is 
ao  proof  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatie  acid,  (or 
chlorine)  or  of  water  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  every  subsUmoe 
not  proved  to  be  a  compound  is,  in  the  system  of  modem  cbe-' 
mistry,  held  to  be  siipple.  Dr.  Murray  admits  as  a  fact,  that 
from  the  mutual  action  of  oxymuriatie  acid  and  hydrogen  mu** 
riatic  acid  gas  is  formed ;  but  that  they  are  the  elements  of  mu- 
riatic acid  is,  he  says,  a  very  different  proposition,  being  only  ai^ 
inference  which  may  turn  out  to  be  true  or  false,  as  sh^l  be  dt^ 
termined  by  further  investigation..  '  ] 

In  the  second  place,' there  are  facts,"  continues  Dr.  Murray^ 
^  explained  by^the  common  doctrine,  \rbich  Sir  Humphrey's  hy* 
pothesis  does  not  explain.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  is 
that  which  Sir  H.  himself  mentions  as  having  first  led  him  to  dbubf 
of  theiexistence  of  oxygen  in  oxytunriatic  acid, — namely,  theilon- 
flction  of  oxymuriatie  acid  on  eharcoal,*  even  at  tHe  most  intense 
heat*  What  is  singular  enough,^'  adds  Dr.  M.  this  admiCs  of  nd 
explanation  on  the  hypothesis  .which  it  led  hhn  to  adopt ;  fdr  if 
oxymuriatie  acid  be  a  principle  analogous  to  oxygen  in  lis  .g^e- 
ral  relations,  exerting,  like  it,  attractions  to  inflammable  bodies,  an4 
combining  with  them,  why  should  it  not  combine  with  charcoal } 
In  the  decomposition  of  oxymuriatie  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  must 
either  become  insulated  ,  in  n  hich  case  a  certain  portion  of  water 
a  necessary  to  its  consitution,  or  it  remains  in  combination  with 
the  oxydated  product  of  the  decomposing  substance.  Hydrogen 
effects  its  decomposition  in  the  forme^mode,  attracting  its  oxygen, 
and  by  combining  with  ^this  forms  the  water  which- the  muriatic 
acid  requires.  Metals»  sulphiw,  and  phosphovos,  decdnpose  it4>y 
the  latter  method,  the  substances  formed  by  their  oxydation  com* 
bmtng^'widi'the  real  acid.  But  charcoal  can  act  in  neither  mode^ 
for  it  cannot  supply  lUe  necessary  pwp4u^  ifateir  to  render  insu-^ 
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)ated  tlie  muriatic  acid»  nor  does  its  oxydated  productr  whether 
oxyde  or  acid,  exert  any  a|Bnity  to  muriatic  acid.  Charcoal^ 
therefore,  is  the  only  substance  exerting  an  attraction  to  oxygen 
which  is  incapable  of  decomposing  oxymunatic  acid;  and  thu^/' 
continues  Dr.  M.  **  not  only  is  this  apparent  anomaly,  which, 
on  the  one  doctrine,  has  been  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact,  unsus* 
ceptible  of  explanation,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  other, 
but  it  becomes  a  proof  of  its  truth,  an  intkmtia  crudtf  a  de- 
duction from  the  theory  corresponding  with  the  fiict ;  while  in  the 
opposite  system,  it  is  neither  what  ought  to  be  looked  for,  nor  is 
il  by  any  additional  hypothesis  capable  of  being  explained/' 

Dr.  Murray  further  maintains^ 

^  That  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  explanations  con* 
nccted  with  the  result  in  question,  are  simple  and  conformable  to 
analogous  cases  of  chemical  action,  while  on  the  opposite  doptrine^ 
are  complicate,  and  at  variance  with  the  most  extensive  and 
established  analogies.  In  th^  former,  muriatic  acid,  like  other 
acids,  is  held  capable  of  combining  with  salifiable  bases,  and  form* 
ing  neutral  compounds ;  the  production  of  water  which  attends 
tiieir  formation  is,  like  a  similar  production  of  water  in  the  combi« 
nations  of  other  acids  with  the  same  bases,  considered  as  the  libe- 
ration of  the  water  with  which  the  acid  had  been  combined.  Nor 
does  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  derive  any  support  from  its 
conformity  to  a  general  system,  being  adapted  only  to  a  very  limited 
dbsss  of  phenomena,  those  relating  to  muriatic  acid  alone.  Wert 
oxjmranatic  acid  an  acidifying  principle  like  oxygen,  it  ought  to 
form  acids  when  it  combines  with  other  inflammable  bases ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  exbts  in  the  composition  of  no  acid  but  the  mu* 
riatic,  and  forms  no  acid  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  except 
ia  its  supposed  combination  with  hydrt^en.  There  is,  therefore." 
concludes  Dr.  M.  **  no  generalization  in  this  case,  but  rather  an 
evident  adaptation  of  an  hypothesis  to  phenomena,  which  are  at 
least  equally  explained  in  conformity  witn  a  general  system**'' 

Without  taking  notice  of  ether  objections  brought  forward 
by  Benelius,  as  well  as  by  several  correspondents  in  the  perio* 
dical  journals,  we  may  simply  observe,  that  the  discovery  of 
Iodine,  a  substance  completely  analogous  in  its  properties  to 
chlorine,  has  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  opinion  which 
has  been  fost  gaining  ground,  that  there  are  more  than  one  aci«~ 
difying  and  incombuswie  principle.  This  substance  was  diaco* 
▼ered  at  Paris  by  M.  Courtois,  a  practical  chemist,  at  the  cldie 
of  1813,  and  has  been  folly  expfauned  and  made  the  subject  of 
experiment,  by  the  most  competent  analysers  in  France  or  £ng« 


*  See  Dr.  Murray^s  Supplement,  and  Nicholson's  Journal. 
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laud.  We  sball  describe  its  properties  bereafter ;  ineantiiat^,  ^ 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  it  affords  the  strongest  snpport  U> 
Sir  H.  Davy's  reasoaing  in  relation  to  chlorine.  Tlie  prevailipg 
opinion^  too,  among  chemists  at  {H-esent^  is,  that  the  tiuonc 
{principle,  or  fiuorine,  is  likewise  a  simple  supporter  of  coinbus^ 
lion,  and  capable  of  coHnbiniog^  like  oxygen^  with  salifiable 
bases;  so  that  instead  of  one  acidifying  and  incombustibla  sMb* 
stance,  a  doctrine  whicb  constitutes  die  very  fouodatioct  of  tbb 
Lavoiserian  system,  we  hava  tliree  or  four  siicb  substances. 

It  remains  that  we  give  a  short  view  of  the  combniatioiis  fomtotl 
by  chlorine  and  iodine  with  the  metals  and  other  bodie9>  and  also 
of  the  new  nomenclature  which  the  progress  of  the  science  has 
rendered  nec^sary/  it  is  expedient,  however,  to  nieiidati>  ift 
the  mean  time^  tbaet  When  a  metal  combiner  with  two  dotes 
chlorine,  these  con^iMlions  are  denoled  by  cbanging  the  tar* 
ttiinntion  of  the  Latin  word,  by  which  the  mfetnl  is  lniowii>  intll 
kne,  and  anem  Thus  the  first  eomponnd  of  iroti  and  chk>t^ 
is  called  ferram,  and  the  second  ferraiifea  *. 

1.  Copper  admits  Of  two  proportions  of  chlorine.  Vaprake^ 
the  first  of  these,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  together  two  paitl 
of  oxymuriatic  of  mepcury,  and  one  p^rt  of  copper  filings.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water>  effervesces  in  nitric  acid,  dissolves  in  muri- 
atic acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water^,  iu  the  state 
white  powder.  , 
^.  Cupranea  is  formed  bj  bea^ag  cuprane  in  dilorioe  gas.  1% 
h  a  yellow  powder,  abiforbs  Water  from  the  air,  is  decxmposad 
by  a  strong  hea^  and  aoKverted'into  cupranti  even  when  heated 
ita  cUorine  gas; 

2.  Tin>  like  copl^er,  foHns  two  doMpotinds  with  Mmm^  $tui9^ 
IHme  and  stamanea*  Ifhe  fitiit  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  of  a  i^* 
^fhous  lustre  and  fi^cture.  The  second,  lofig  known  as  theU^pot* 
of  Libavius,  requires  ho  description. 

vS.  Iron  likewise  combines  in  two  proportions,  constitatii^  as 
mentioned  abgve,  ferrune  and  firr^a^  llie  former  is  of  • 
sreyisb  colour  and  metallic  sfdendour,  dissolving  easily  in  water  ^ 
l^e  latter  is  a  volatile  substance,  aad  dissolves  in  water^  formuig 
the  red  muriate  of  iron. 

4.  Manganese  admits  only  one  proportion  of  chlorine,  and  ' 
this  combination  is  usually  effected  by  evaporatiqg  to  dryness  that 
white  muriate  of  that  metal,  and  heating  the  residue  to  redness^ 
in  a  glass  tube  with  a  veiy  small  orifice.  It  is  a  beautiful  sub«i 
stance,  and  denominated,  *  in  the  naw  aomendature^  flui^giK 
Besane. 


*  See  PhiL  TraoMctionSi  181& 
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5.  Tiie  eotvfouiMl  of  cUorine  aad  Imd,  phmbane  ia  obtained 
by  iteiiag  the  nmriile  of  lead  in  a.g)a»i  tube.  Its  propertioso 
are  ^iMar  to  eveiy  one. 

6.  Chloria^  aomcl  zinc  combioe  w  one  peoportkin^  formiiig  zin^ 
am.  This  is  a  verj^  ddiquettseot  aubstaace,  and  is  incapabla 
of  staqdiqg  the  <iperalio»  of  aa  strong  a  heat  as  is  necessary  t» 
sttUiine  it.  It  laelts  before  It  is  .red  hot>  aed  on  coofing  be« 
comes  viscid. 

.  7.  The  compound  of  cbloriee  and  Its senic  {aftenieme)  was 
fonaerlj  caUed  the  fuoMPg  liquor  of  araenie.  It  is  obtnoed  by 
humiiig  iirseiiic  ia  shloriac  gas.  It  distolves  aidphur  and  phos* 
phqruq  while  hot^  but  deposites  theai  as  it  cools. 

B.  JwiinumUtne  is  tlske  uew  term  for  the  substance  con^. 
pfHpftded  of  antimony  and  chlorine.  It  is  the  butter  of  antpr 
monyJ*  of  the  shopa^-  and  requires  no  description. 

9-  Bi^mutb  aid  chbride  unite  in  one  proportion,  and  fonUi 
bUrnxOhane.  It  is  got  by  distiUing  two  parts  of  the  oxymuriate. 
of  W¥ac9fy  and  on^  part  of  bisamtb.  It  is  of  a  greyish  white 
coloar,  opake>  uncrystallized^  and  of  a  granidar  texture 

Cblorinej  however,  is  net  confined  in  its  combinations  to  the 
mstali.  It  enters  inco  union  with  osygen  in  two  different  pro* 
pQrtionSy  producing  \Rbat  are  called  Gay-Iussac,  chlorous, 
and  tUoric  The  fasmor  of  these  is  denominated  by  Havy, 
fffcWarm.  This  gas.  is  distinguished  by  the  facility  with  whidk 
it  ^aplodes,  not  usifrefuentty  on  the  mere  transference  frou)  ona 
ilesad  to  ajBoUier,  and  alwHya  on  the  fipplicaticm  of  a  very  gentle 
beat :  hence  the  danger  of  operating  on  it  in  large  quantities. 
By  eicplesion  in  a  dose  vessel,  it  is  readved  into  eUorhie  and 
ooygen.  It  is  partial];  decomposed  b|^  water,  and  oxygen  is  sel 
6ee:  merouiy  praduoes  a  very  sUg^  decomposition. 

Qiiorine  forms  with  azote  a  new  and  very  striking  compound^ 
vhich  will  not  fail  tp  be  cekhrated  as  hav^^  cost  an  eye  to  M* 
Duloi^  the  discoverer,  and  as  having  nearly  entailed  on  Sir  H.. 
Dafy  a  similar  sacrifice.  From  the  memoirs  of  these  chemiste 
veleSBni,  ifafl  aaefe  and  eUorme  have  no  perceptH>le  action  on 
sacb  oAier  when  in-  fbe  gaseous  form,  but  ^hen  the  jatter  is  p^^ 
id  dutM^  a  sohitSon  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  is  liipidly 
absorbed,  and  a  film  collects  on  the  surface,  which  is  soon  re^> 
soWedinto  distinct  ^rops  of  a  yellowish  </ll,  that  sinks  to  tfie. 
bottom  of  the  liquid.  This  is  ^e  detoqating  substance  in  ques- 
tion. Its  smeli  IS  excessively  uuple^isant^  resembling  that  of  the 
compound  formed  by  carbonic  oxyde  and  chlorine.  When  it  is 
neraly  brought  io  ceotfiot  witl^  certain  combustible  matters  it 
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explodes  violently,  everi  without  increasmg  the  temperaCnre*  h9 
explosion  is  excessively  violent  when  it  toncfces  pbosphorns  or 
phospborised  alcohol ;  but  it  has  no  effect  on  muriatic  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  on  zinc^  tinfoil,  or  sulphur.  The  danger  attending 
eveiy  process  of  analysis  or  combination  has,  perhaps,  occa- 
sioned some  degree  of  obscurity  as  to  several  of  its  properties ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however;  that  its  constituent  parts  are 
chlorine  and  azote. 

With  carbonic  oxyde  chlorine  forms  a  peculiar  compound  to 
which  Mr.  John  Davy  has  given  the  name  of  phosgene  ^as. 
When  equal  vohimesof  these  substances,  well  dried,  are  mixed 
together  in  an  exhausted  gas  receiver  with  a  stop  cock,  and  pro* 
per  means  used  to  exclude  moisture,  and  thus  exposed  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bright  sunshine,  the  colour  of  the  chlo- 
rine disappears;  on  opening  the  stop-cock  over  dry  mercury,  an 
absorption  of  one^half  of  tbe  original  bulk  takes  pbce,  and  the 
remaining  gas  is  the  compound  mentioned  above.  It  is  eir- 
tremely  pungent  and  suffocating,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  106-97  grains. 

'  Chlorine  also  combines  with  sulphur  when  it  is  passed  over 
what  is  called  the  flowers  of  sulphur.**  This  compound  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  sulphur  in  a  retort  filled  with  chlorine.  It  i» 
called  by  Sir  H.  Davy  sulphurane,  on  the  ground  formerly 
alluded  to.  We  have  just  time  to  add,  that  chlorine- combines 
with  phosphorus,  and  forms  salts  with  sodium  and  potassium, 
the  one  the  dry  muriate  of  potash,  and  the  bthei  the  muriate  o^ 
soda. 

We  now  come  to  iodine,  on  which  we  shall  not  long  detain 
our  readers.  It  has  been  already  obserred,  that  this  is  a  sub- 
stance very  analogous  to  oxygen  and  cMorine,  and  that  no  method- 
has  yet  succeeded  for  its  decomposition,  llie  following  notices 
relative  to  it  are  abridged  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1814. 

lodiue  absorbs  chlorinet  and  forms  a  solid  volalile  substance  of 
a  yellow  colour.  When  this  compound  dissolves  in  water,  it 
forms  an  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  chkiriomic  acid  has  beefi 
given. 

.  When  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  or  brought  in  contact  with  ired* 
hot  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  iodine  undergoes  no  change* 
When  it  is  passed  over  hot  potassium,  ,tbat  metal  bums  with  si  pale 
blue  flame ;  no  gas  is  given  out,  but  a  white  substance  is  formed 
soluble  in  water,  ai^d  fusible  at  a  red  beat. 

Iodine  combines  very  readily  with  phosphorus,  producing  heat 
witlKHit  light.   When  the  iodine  is  in  excess,  a  red  volatile  solid  ia 
produced :  Tihen  the  phosphorus  is  in  excess,  the  compound  is 
■iore  fixed.  An  acid  gas^evolved  during  the  combmatioo,  absorb- 
able 
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tUe  by  water  and  by  merctiryy  is  called  hydrionic  acid,  as  being  a 
compoiind  of  iodine  and  hydrogen. 

''With  potash  and  soda  iodme  readily  combines,  forming  with 
each  two  ^dine  compounds ;  the  first,  oomposed  of  oxygen^  iodine» 
and  the  alkaline  base,  is  analogous  to  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  pot* 
ash;  the  second  is  more  soluble,  and  is  a  compound  of  iodine  an4 
the  metallic  base  of  the  alkalies.  Similar  compounds  are.  obtained 
of  iodine  and  barytes,  and  probably  of  all  the  alkaline  earths. 

Iodine,  when  passed  in  the  form  of  vapour  over  red-hot  potash, 
expek  oxygen.  Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  iodine  free  from 
almost  allots  compounds.  In  general,  however,  it  is  driven  off  from 
phosphorus  and  8u](rfiur  by  oxygen. 

^*  When  put  into  ammonia^  iodine  forms  a  black  powder,  which 
detonates  when  diy.  This,  according  to  Sir  H;  Davy,  is  a  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  azote.  Mercury  absorbs  nearly  three-fourths 
of  its  weight  of  iodine.   The  weight  of  an  atom  is  about  11. 75.*' 

As  soon  as  the  progress  of,  discovery  had  led  chemists  to  sus- 
pect that  oxygen  is  not  the  only  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the 
sole  principle  of  acidity,  it  became  requisite  no  longer  to  em* 
ploy  a  langui^e  which  mvolved  in  all  its  expressions  a  doctrine 
apparently  inconsistent  vrith  facts.    Sir  H.  Davy,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned^  constructed  a  system  of  terms  whereby  to  de- 
note the  combinations  of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus,  and  some  others.   The  principle  upon  which  he  pro*- 
ceeded  was  tb  change  the  Latin  termination  of  the  substance 
combimng  with  chlorine  into  ane  when  the  combination  was 
confined  to  one  proportion,  and  to  substitute  the  syllables  anea, 
wfaen  it  was  intended  to  express  the  second  state,  or  greater  de« 
gree  of  acidity.    Dr.  Thomson  objected  to  this  view  of  a  sop* 
plemeotary  nomenckitorej  preferring  the  obvious  method  sug- 
gested by  the  present  usage  of  the  Lavoiserian  school ;  and  as 
chlorioe  is  avowedly  analogous  in  its  properties  to  oxygen,  we 
can  see  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  principle  on  which 
'  these  properties  are  so  admirably  denoted  and  graduated.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  phosphor  ane,  this  ingenious  writer  recom- 
mends chloride  of  phospnoros,  and  instead  of  argentane,  chlo^ 
nit  oS  silver.   When  there  are  two  proportions  in  the  combi- 
'mtioii,  Dr.  T.  makes  use  of  the  prefixes  pro  (for  proto)  and  per : 
thus  instead  of  stannatie  and  stannanea,  he  says  prochhride  of 
tuk  wod  perehloride  of  tin.    Nothing,  however,  is  ^et  decidedly 
iaed  on  this  important  subject,  aqd  it  catiQOt  fail  to  be  ex- 
tremdy  puzzling  to  a  beginner  in  the  science  to  find  the  same 
tUng  onder  three  or  four  different  names.   Thus  common  table 
salt  will  meet  bis  eye,  first  as  muriate  of  soda,  next  as  sodane^ 
and  lastly  as  chloride  of  sodium  ;  and,  what  is  peculiarly  unfor- 
tonate,  every  turn  of  expression  here  involves  a  theory, 
from  the  brief  ricetcb  we  h$if^  pmented  of  the  stale  of  opi^ 
3  nioH 
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mon  among  chemists^  it  must  be  very  evident^  that  ihfc^  prim' 
pies  of  their  science  are  quite  unhinged.  The  beautiful  and 
compacted  system  of  the  French  school  has  fallen  down  into  a 
mass  of  disjointed  facts-.  Chaos  has  returned  ;  the  light  is  agam 
mingled  with  the  darkn<?ss,  and  the  work,  of  the  sixth  day  more 
than  of  the  first,  is  without  form  and  void.  The  doctrines  which 
respected  affinity  and  combustion  were  apparently  the  best  esta- 
blished  in  the  whole  science :  they  were  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 
Chemistry  was  regarded  as  a  great  work  at  unity  in  itself;  h  was 
named  as  a  model  for  all  other  scientific  pursuits.  Physics  oovdd 
boast  of  nothing  so  complete  in  any  other  department.  Aatro- 
kK>my  has  its  comets;  but  chemistry  seemed  to  have  no  anemaly^ 
no  eccentric  phenomena.  It  wasj  in  Aort,  at  once  the  bM 
specimen  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  a  rational  logic. 

Amid  the  ruins  of  this  fair  system,  however,  let  ns  repeat  G«hr 
satisfiiction  at  the  bold  and  unfettered  spirit  of  liberty  which  every 
where  pervades  modem  science.  The  mfluence  of  authority  has 
passed  away :  and,  in  these  times,  we  have  seen  a  tower  of 
strength  iaU  to  the  earth  in  a  moment,  which,  in  the  days  of  our 
/orefathers  would  have  imprisoned  the  human  mind  forages. 
The  truth  of  nature  alone  commands  reverence  now ;  and  that 
alone  is  deemed  fair  and  precious,  which  bears  examination,  and 
approves  its  consistency  with  fact. — Much  remains  to  be  dona 
in  this  wide  field,  but  the  labourers  are  able,  and  their  industrjr 
f Ijicks  not. 

His  recalls  to  our  memory  the  labourers  whose  names  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article. — It  was  impossible  to  enter  upon  a 
regular  review  of  their  books,  for  the  one  is  the  supplement  to  a 
dictionary,  and  the  other  treats  of  every  thing  that  will  help-to 
iillup  a  page.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Parkes  is  a  chemioll 
manufacturer,  and  therefore  can  have  bo  fault  to  find  with  him 
for  making  books  on  chemistry.  If  his  essays  sell,  however,  we 
must  congratulate  him  on  having  found  a  more  potent  agent  tbaa 
the  famed  de&ideratum  of  the  alchemists;  he  can  turn  paper 
into  gold.  Is  it  the  love  of  science  that  produces  such  books! 
Pshaw! 


Art.  y\.  Ve  la  Litterature  du  Midide  TEurofc.  ParS.  C- 
Simofide  de  Sismohdi,  i^c.  isc 

{Concluded  from  our  last^  page  4&.) 

The  origin  of  the  tales  recorded  by  the  llomance  wri6effa>  tiajE^ 
the  origin  of  tbe  composition  itself,  which  we  now  call  JKosmrMorj 
^^st     deduced  from  the  touroameiits  and^stoj  which  w«0>  for 
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« leng  ttme^  Ibe  fiivorite  auui^emeot  of  all  the  suocient  knights  ^ 
Avefore,  tf,  in  any  poa»ibte  way,  we  can  ascertain  the  origin 
«r  these  inilkary  partimes,  we  shall  al^o  fix  that  qf  the  tales 
^Aich  they  produced ;  iiut,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  first  start- 
ing  of  the  question,  we  find  ourselves  lost  in  darkness,  and  thp 
■writers,  who  baw  pretended  to  develope  the  matter  ^^nd  lead  us  to 
the  truth,  haw  gone  very  £ar  astray  from  the  right  ro^d.  In- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  their  reader,  they  seem  desir- 
ous only  to  inspife  him  with  the  same  esprit  de  corps  by  which 
Aey  were  animated;  since  the  only  object  which,  generally 
ioeaking,  Acy  all  have  had  in  view,  has  been  to  establish  the 
pS^emrnenoe  of  their  respective  nations.  The  French,  in  fact, 
metand  Aat  the  inventor  of  t^xn  was  Godfrey  II.  a  prince  of 
their  nation,  and  Lord  of  Previlly,  who  died  in  the  year  1066; 
and  from  wbosn  is  desc^jnded  the  tainily  of  Vendomme.  fhe 
Germans,  oi  the  contrary.  Insert,  that  the  institution  of  tiie 
teuroanente  is  due  to  Jienry  rOisselleur^,  who  lived  m  the 
marOM,  that  is  at  least  a  century  before  the  French  Godfre^r* 
Our  own  nation  also  puts  in  her  claim,  by  refering  the  origin 
<if  .llie  juste  to  our  celebrated  king  Arthur,  who  reigned  m 
Ifae  ytsi  49s,  nejtfiy  six  centuries  before  the  French  Godfrey, 
and  more  than  ipwr  before  the  German  Henry.  To  com- 
able  the  whole,  M.  Sismoudi  copaes  in  with  the  rest^  end, 
m^r  the  i«»Uation  of  xoponace,  he  ascribes  the  whole  credk 

to  the  Normaas.  . ,  ,  j     *  1 

:We  ehafl  «at  trouble  either  ourselves  or  omt  readers  to  ^aly?e 
gbe<HNnion  of  M.  Siamoq*  l^nd  ascertain  its  prphability.  As  he 
has  ^ot  thought  proper  to  communicate  any  thing  about  tho 
Mdiotity  on  inbich  he  has  grounded  his  system,  we  shall  leave 
bim  in  4e  sMe  darkness  with  which  be  h^s  beeii  pleased  to  sur- 
inMd  himself.  CopsequenUy,  we  slaall  confine  our  phservatioi^ 
lo4he«setensiQns  of  the  French,  German,  and  English,  who  all 
wodaoetbeir »rnimQats,  their aMtborities,  and  their  chronicles, 
StheaB«alk)nai«e*wHy  call  on  the  Italians,  and  endeavour  to 
fistablish  their  respective  claims  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
iititersofthnt  country.  Xbu*  ibe  IlaUausi,  Ueiijg  made  ^bitera 
and  iudoei  we  W9  4:opsider  their  opinion  as  a  verdict ;  and 
AouSTw  sbaU  aoknawledge  with  Andres,  Tiniboschi,  and 
ClraMimbem,  tWt  diey  have  received  from  the  Germans  the  in- 
rthS«^4o«iaM«^  y^t  upoM  t|ie  puthonty  of  the  sani|, 
;riters,,we..hldliM.wrt,  tfiat  to  purging  Arthur,  nither  to  hip 
JLendanta,  we  must -r^ffr, the  origm  ot  the  round  table ;  that  is 
SJW^oSio  of»tbe9e.»aitary  eU^hlisb«i^nts.  The  fact  is,  that 
MiW  rfter  the  year  lOOP^  .we  find  at  the  court  ot  many 
Sie^r^iurope  jliffereijtfpupd  tables  ipiJtituted  upon  the  s^ime 
Pftn  a».ttaMif  (Kii«*Afa»r;;  ^wl.^S^^e.Vi        %^9m^  to  belieje 
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hat  this  round  table  had  iu  origin  in  England,  but  not  before 
the  ninth  centuiy.  It  ia  attributed  to  King  Arthur,  not  be- 
cause he  was  the  real  inventor  of  such  an  institution,  but  because 
being  a  prince  of  great  reputation,  he  was  considered  bj  his  pos- 
terity aslhe  greatest  protector  of  chivalry. 

Had  not  the  want  of  information-  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
ascertain  the  real  origin  of  tournaments  and  justs,  we  might  per- 
haps trace  them  to  the  fights  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  rendered 
less  despicable^  and,  by  degrees,  more  honorable.  On  the  other 
band,  if  we  consider  that  Uiese  fights  of  the  Roman  gladiators 
were  derived  from  nearly  a  similar  institution  of  more  ^ncienl 
times,  to  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  all  those  who  bad  infringed  the 
laws  of  the  country,  then  the  origin  of  justs  and  tournaments  ^ill 
be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time. 

Why  this  institution  should  be  called  the  Round  Table  of 
King  Arthur  is  a  matter  of  equal  controversy.  Lesly,  in  his 
history,  asserts  it  to  have  been  a  real  table,  and  gravely  assures  us 
that  he  has  seen  it  at  Winchester,  with  the  names  of  many  knights 
still  engraved  on  its  border.  The  celebrated  Laurey  relates  tho 
same  thing  as  an  historical  fact ;  but  Camden,  with  less  credulity, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  criticism,  observes,  that  this  round 
table  of  Winchester  shewed  a  more  modern  taste  than  what  .we 
discover  ui  the  works  of  the  seventh  century;  and' the  famous 
Papebrok  has  proved,  with  a  great  deal  of  erudition,  that,  be- 
fore the  tenth  century,  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  chivalry  in 
Europe.  To  this  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Jovins,  who 
dates  the  establishment  of  the  Round  Table  about  the  age  of 
Frederic  Barbarousse. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  received  such  an  institution  firom  the 
Arabians.  Amongst  them>  as  afterwards  amongst  us,  die  Rounc) 
Table  was  a  military  exercise,  a  mere  just  of  two  knights,  while, 
in  tournaments,  they  fought  in  troops ;  and,  as  afterwards,  tiie; 
went  to  a  banquet  with  the  person  who  had  given  this  en* 
tertainment,  to  avoid  quarrel  for  precedency,  the  table  waa 
round. 

These  tournaments  and^ustii  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  and 
to  the  prose  writers,  who  flourished  in  Provence,  to  cdebiate 
these  knightly  achievements.  The  poets  especially,  bavipg  re- 
course to  memoirs  of  Arabian  imagination,  b^n  to  aggrandize 
t'lese  deeds  of  valour ;  and  as  these  tournaments  had  or^iinallj 
been  friendly  meetings,  on  some  great*  occasions,  to  shew  the 
dexterity  of  the  knights  in  gaining  me  highest  reward  which  was 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  beauty,  the  poets  describe4  ' 
them  as  pitched  battles  betweeit  the  warriors  of  one  nation 
agunst  those  of  another ;  and  by  intermixing  vrith  them  mon* 
Steirs,  giants,  and  enchaptm^nts^  they  gate  origm  lo  diosr  fiibnlons 
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l>6oks  which  5i?e  now  mean  under  the  name  of  Romances  <^ 
Chivalry. 

It  18  generally  asserted,  that  the  earliest  romance  tiiat  was  em 
written  was  a  book  of  clvonicle^  or  a  history  of  the  achievements 
ef  King  Arthur,  nnder  the  title  of  Round  Table.  It  is  gene- 
rally attnbuted  to  Telesi«u6,  who  flourished  about  tlie  year  540; 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
production  of  later  ages.  For  as  it  is  demonstrated  tliat  tiie 
tomnaments  and  justs,  or  rather  the  institution  itself  of  the  RouikI 
Table,  did  not  take  place  before  the  ninth  century;  so  we  can 
with  safety  assert,  that  the  book  which  treated  of  this  institutioa 
could  not  have  been  written  before  the  institution  itself  had  foeea 
established.  We  find,  in  fact,  among  the  MSS.  which  Queea 
Christina  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  Library,  a  romance  of 
King  Arthur,  nearly  five  hundred  years  o!d,  and  written  in  the. 
Proveogal  language.  It  is  true  that  many  authors,  and  M.  Sis«^ 
mondi  with  the  rest,  pretend  that  this  Provencal  romance  of  filing 
Arthur  was  a  translation  of  that  which  bad  been  written  by  Tele* 
sinus  more  than  300  years  before ;  but  as  this  opinion  rests  \xpoa 
the  slight  basis  of  supposition,  and  no  one  has  seen  as  yet  thia 
Chronicle  of  Telesinus,  we  may  be  allowed  to  stick  to  facts,  and 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  book  altogether. 

Besides,  as  this  Provengal  romance  of  King  Arthur  docs  not 
appear  to  be  die  original  copy,  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  transcript  of  a  still  older  Provencal 
manuscript,  without  being  a  translation  of  that  which  was  written 
by  Telesinus  f  And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  little  intercourse 
|bat  then  must  have  existed  among  distant  nations,  the  ignorance 
of  the  times,  op.  which  account  the  cultivation  of  foreign  languagea 
was  next  to  impossible,  and  the  earliest  date  in  which  the  Trou* 
badours  began  to  flourish,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  b^  fxt 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  this  romance  to  have  been  writtea 
during  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  is,  about  200 
jfears  after  the  institution  of  justs  and  tournaments,  which  were 
ihe  very  subject  of  this  chronicle. 

As  to  the  chronicle  of  the  good  Archbishop  Turpm,  all  the 
world  knows  it  to  be  a  production  of  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Schardii  rerum  Germanicarum 
guatuor  vetusiiores  Chronograph^  Frankfort,  1656,  in  folio.  So 
mat  even  this  table  may  be  considered  as  it  b,  a  production  of 
the  Troubadours. 

Such  is  the  fact  concerning  the  origin  of  Romances  of  Chivalry^ 
and,  from  this  short  but  plain  statement^  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  lo  the  system  which 
yi,  Sismondi  has  been  pleased  to  la^  down. 

What  he  says  oonc^ng  the  origin  of  the  sacred  mysteriet 
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•tandtf  on  no  better  ground ;  i^does  still  more  xoavince  as,  HmU 
if  our  author  had  been  acquainted  with  the  classical  works  wbicb 
the  French  possess,  on  the  modern  literature  of  their,  nution,  he 
vrould  perhaps  have  written  less ;  but  he  would  have  been  leaa 
visionary,  and  by  far  more  correct ;  at  all  events,  be  would  baf» 
altogether  relinquished  his  system  cooceming  the  ohgin  of  Cht^ 
valry,  Romance,  and  Mysteries. 

II  appartenait  aux  Fran^ais  dc  dccouvrir  les  premiers  cettft 
Tie  nouTelle  qu'on  pouvait  donner  aux  ouvrages  de  Tesprity  par  in 
representation  draxnatique*  Us  avaient  defini  la  poesie  et  les  beaux- 
arts,  en  les  nommant  des  arts  d'Jmitation ;  tandis  que  les  autres 
nations  les  considcraient  com  me  une  effusion  des  sentlmens  du 
coeur:  ils  avaient  bcaucoup  plus  c1ierch6  dans  leurs  recits,  dans 
leurs  romans,  dans  leurs  fabliaux,  a  revetir  avec  verity  le  caract#re 
d'autmi,  qu'd  se  developper  eux^m^mos.  Ce  furent  eux  encore 
^i,  dans  le  temps  le  theatre  des  anciens  etait  corapl^temeni 
dublie,  inventei-ent  les  premiers  de  mettre  sous  les  jeux  de  specta* 
tears  rassembies,  ou  les  grands  evenemens  qui  not  accompagn6 
I  elablissenient  do  la  religion  chrecienne,  ou  les  m3»t^res  dont.^le 
•rdonne  la  croyance,  ou  memo  les  faits  particuiiien  de  la  via 
Amiestique,  qui  pouvaient  appreter  k  rire,  aprds  des  contempjationp 
plos  sC'rieuses.  Avec  le  ro^e  genre  .de  talent  avcc  lequel  ib 
avaient  versifie  une  longue  bistoire  daps  le  genre  heroique,  ou  nne 
anecdote  dans  le  genre  bouffon,  ils  versifierent  encore  des  ^eta 
4e  memo  nature,  dans  un  metre  tout  sembable,  mass  en  faisant 
jparler  son  tour  chaque  interlocuteur ;  et  ils  laisserent,  a  ceux 
qui  devaient  reciter  ces  poesies  dialoguees,  le  soin  de  leur  donner 
faccent  de  la  veritc,  et  le  prestige  du  spectacle. 

^  Les  premiers,  qui  ^veillerent  -Pattention  du  peuple  par  cet 
Amnpositions  a  plusleurs  personnoges,  drrent  des  pilerins  revenant 
de  la  Terre-Sainte,  qni  mettaifefit  ainsi-ious  les  yeux  de  leurs  com- 
patriotes  ce  qu'ils  avaient  vu  de.lennr  propras  yseux,  et  que  taut  4e 
monde-dasirait  cooaafitre.  'On  «rait  <qiie  c'est  .danB  ie  douai^me» 
aa^ttt  au  moinB  dans  ie  tteiai^me^dde,  tqu'aoivit  Jesfnemidm 
de  oesarepresentatioM  dramatiques,  e^ecutoes  dans  ks  ^meSovatu 
Mais  ce  tut  seulement  a  la  fin  di\'qufktor>zi«me  <si^}e  qn'une  com- 
Mgnie  dpip^iefin%  -qui  avaient  «plennise,  par  un  brillant  spectacle^ 
{ss^iuma  de  Charles  VI.  et  d'li^abeau  de  Uavjere,  s'ctablit  a.Pftrja 
d*une  manif^re  stable,  et  enlrqprit  d'amuser  le  public  par  des  re- 
presentations Feguli^res.  On  la  nomma  la  Copfrerie  de  la  iPassion^ 
parce  que  la  plus  cclebrc  de  leurs  spectacles  dovoit  rejprCsenter  )|9 
xilystere  de  la  Passion. 

^  Ce  mystdre,  le  plus  anclen  de  tous  les  ouvrdges  dramatiques, 
depuis  le  renoureltement  de  ia  civilisation;  comprend  lliistoire  en- 
f^dre  de  Notre  Seigneur,  deptris  son  bapt^me  jfusqu*^  sa  mort.-  9 
^t'trop'lohg^ottr  pcmvoir  ^tre  represent^  en  ttb  sen!  jour;  anaai 
coDtinuait-on  la  representation 'd>Dn  jour  i  l-auOre^*  'Ot  dsvisaiS^a^l^ 
^j'^tdre  'entjer  «n  va  oertaia  aoaUNret  de  ^jaOmstm^  dona  ebacona 
»  comprenait 
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MtipimSQt  le  trmvail  ou  la  FSprtsentatkm  d*m  jour.  C«  tMmi  de 
journcse  poor  lefe  divisioiiB  des  pi6cea  de  th^itre,  qai  a  £t4  flbaa- 
dono6  en  France  avec  lea  ^yatkireBf  eU  deineurti  dant  la  laftgiia 

'  espagnoley  oii  Ton  a  oublie  son  ongine.  Quatre*viiifft-»ept  per- 
eoDnes  paraissaient  8ucceML¥ament  dans  le  myst^re  de  la  Paasien  2 
parmi  elles  on  voyait  les  trois  personnes  de  la  Trinite,  six  anges  oa 
archangesy  douze  iqpotreSy  six  diables,  Herode  avec  toute  sa  cour^ 

.  et  beaucoup  de  pereonnages  de  Pinvention  du  po^te*  Des  machiaea 
hardies  paraissent  avoir  6te  employees  pour  donner  k  la  representa* 
tion  toute  la  pompe  qu'on  reserve  aujourd'hui  aux  operas ;  pin- 
sieurs  scenes  paraissent  avoir  ^te  chantees;  il  y  a  meme  des 
choeurs,  et  le  melange  des  vers  scmble  indiquer  une  connaissance 
assez  exacte  de  rharmonie  du  langage.  Quelques  caract^res  sont 
bien  traces;  quelques  scenes  out  de  la  grandeur,  de  la  rapidity,  on 
im  ellet  tragique ;  et  quoi^ue  la  pi^ce  retombe  souvent  dans  le  Ian- 
gage  le  ^us  trivial  et  le  plus  trainanty  qu'on  y  voie  enchain^es  lea 
ac^nea  les  phis  abaurdesy  on  ne  pout  nieconnaitre  un  grand  talent 
dans  Jb  conception  de  ce  terrible  drame«  qui  ^ievangait  tout  lea 
inodeleay  ot  qui,  mettant  sous  les  yeux  des  Chretiens  des  ^^nemena 

.aoxquels  ae  rattachaiept  alors  toutes  leurs  penseea»  devait  les  ^ras^ 

Jer  bien  plus  fortement  que  ne  le  font  aujourd'hui  les  tragedies  lea 

.p)us  artistement  conduites."   Tom.  I.  p.  329. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fkct,  that  the  Sacred  Mysteries  did  not 
originate  tn  France,  nor  were  the  French  amongst  the  first  who 
«ven  adopted^  on  their  stage^  this  foolish  invention  of  the  Eaift. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to  own^  that  such  was  the  ignorance  and 
Hie  absurdity  of  the  ages  which  succeeded  that  of  Augustus^  that 
My  reading,  except  ecclcaiastical,  was  considered  vain,  and  the 
atudy  of  the  classical  writers  most  wicked  and  impious.  Many 
l^pea,  in  writing  to  the  different  bishops,  charged  them  to  pre- 
wnt  the  elei^y  from  reading  any  production  of  the  ancients ;  and 
<3r6gory  the  Great  actually  forbade  them  by  a  BuU.  Animated 
4iy-fhe  aame  spirit  of  predilection  for  ecclesiastical  reading,  and 
Kif '^it^ranee  towards  every  other  species  of  writers,  Gregory 
'Nafsiaii2en,  ^boiH  the  ttriddle  of  the  fourth  century,  b^n  to 
^irrlte  holy  ti^dgediifts,  to  !tu|>ersede,  as  he  thought,  the  wicked 
atld  impious  theatre  of  the  Greeks.  Fortunately  for  tlie  progress 
«f  tlie  stage,  these  holy  thafpsodies  were  not  able  to  obtain  tilti* 
mately  their  desired  intent.  Perhaps  the  many  phrases  and  sen** 
fences  of  the  ancients,  ^'hich  Gregory  Nazianzen  the  first  intro- 
^ced  m  his  new  tragedies,  ^  as  not  the  last  of  the  reasons  why 
Hke  TeecHi^  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  antiquity  was  not  laid 
aakle  tfkogedier,  though  their  dramas,  for  a  long  time^  were  not 
acted  on  the  ^tage. 

Among  the  modems,  it  is  certain  that  England,  and  not 
W^Bta^,  was  the  Ih^t  to  adopt  this  absurd  notion  of  theatfical  re- 
l^r^Q^tioo.   WiB  discover  its  first  image  even  from  the  twdah 
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century,  ^vhen  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Godfrey,  who  was  after^ 
wards  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  having  undertaken  to  educate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  youths,  made  them  represent,  with  great  appa- 
ratus, a  species  of  pious  tragedies,  or  mysteries.  *  The  subject  of 
the  first  were  the  miracles  of  Sainte  Catharine.  In  France,  they 
did  not  begin  before  the  year  1398,  that  is  more  than  two  cen- 
turies  after  they  had  been  adopted  in  Enghnd ;  and  it  was  then 
that  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  represented  upon  the  stage  of 
the  Hotel  of  the  Trinity,  at  Paris.  As  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  they  were  by  no  means  more  reasonable,  or  less  absurds 
Even  to  this  day  these  holjik  tragedies  or  mysteries  continue  to  be 
used  in  Spain,  Lower  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France.  From 
them  the  oratorios,  which  .are  still  performed  in  this  countiy 
during  Lent*  have  derived  their  origin ;  and  to  them  we  owe  the 
Athalie  of  Racine,  and  the  sacred  dramas  of  Metastasio. 

But  however  striking  these  facts  may  be,  M.  Sismondi  is  re- 
solved to  deny  them  all ;  he  pretends  that  the  French  have 
been  the  inventon  of  all  branches  of  modem  literature.  To 
them  he  grants  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  prose  viriters, 
the  first  lyric  and  epic  poets,  the  first  dramatic  writers.  He 
asserts  that  the  Troubadoiurs  themselves,  the  Italians,  the  Spa- 
niards, the  whole  of  Europe  in  short,  have  received  from  the 
French  the  first  idea  of  Romance,  of  Poetry,  and  Dramas.  Till 
now,  all  the  world  has  believed  that  the  Arabians  taught  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Troubadours ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find 
Spain  highly  cultivated,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  still  baf. 
barous,  and  the  Spanish  language  and  literature,  under  Alphonse 
and  Isabella,  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  every  dOter 
language  and.  literature  of  Europe  was  far  from  enjoying.  Till 
DOW,  all  the  worid  has  believed  that  the  Trobbadours  and  the 
Arabians  taught  the  Italians,  who,  in  their  turn,  became  the 
masters  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.   Forlhis  reasoUj  we 
«   find  Italy  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  barbarism  and  igoorance 
which  covered  the  whole  o.f  the  west,  and  far  this  very  reason  we 
find  the  Germans,  on  account  of  the  mtercouise  and  political  ties 
which  they  had  with  the  Italians,  to  have  been  those  who  imme- 
diately after  began  to  cultivate  literature  by  imitating  the  Italians. 
Till  now,  all  the  worid  has  believed  that  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccaccio,  had  been  three  mighty  geniuses,  who  in  renewing  the 
ages  of  Pericles  and  Augustus  prepared  the  success  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  which  latter  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  our  modem  literature.   But,  ilas,  here  comes 
M.  Sismondi,  ^nd  tells  us  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter* 
He  describes  the  Arabians  as  madmen,  fllie  Troubadoiira  as  fooJs^ 
the  Italians  copyists,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  barbarians^  and 
the  French  alone  the  great  teachers  of  the  world. 

«  Nona 
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^  NoQS  ftUons  suivre  d^omaia  rhistoire  de  la  po^sie  italieime 
jepuis  aes  commencemens  jusqu'^  nos  jours;  mais  Ik,  noiu  re* 
trouTerons  Tecole  des  Trouvdres  dans  les  majestueuses  allegories 
du  Dante,  qui,  en  depassant  mille  fois  le  roman  de  la  Rose,  I'a  ce- 
pendant  pris  pour  modide.  Nous  retrouverons  encore  les  Trouvt^ea 
dans  les  Nouvelles  de  Boccaoe,  qui,  bien  souvent,  ne  sent  qus 
d'andens  fiibliaux ;  nous  les  retrouverons  aussi  d^  les  poemes  de 
I'Arioste,  et  toutes  les  epopees  chevaleresques,  auxquelles  les 
romans  d' A  denes;  et  de  ses  contemporains  ont  fray6  la  voie.  Dans 
lapo^e  espagaole,  nous  retrouverons  au  dix-septic^me  si^de  les 
fanitalions  des  andens  myst^res  des  trouv^res ;  Liope  de  Vega  et 
Calderon  nous  rftppelleront  plus  d'une  fois  la  Confrerie  de  la  Pas- 
non.  Che£  les  Portugais  monies,  Tauteur  d'Amadis,  Vasco  Lo- 
beira,  nous  paraftra  forme  h  cette  premiere  6cole  fran^aise.  Co 
n'est  done  pas  sans  raison  que,  dans  I'histoire  de  la  litt^rature  dii^ 
Midi,  nous  nous  sonmies  eras  obliges  h  accorder  quelque  attention  k 
h  langne,  k  I'esprit  et  aux  po6sies  de  nas  anc6tres.'^  Tom.  I.  p. 

Alas!  poorYorick. 

However  we  own  it  with  pleasure  that  the  best  part  of  this 
volume  consbts  in  the  last  two  chapters.  In  them  M.  Sismond 
has  |iveQ  a  very  just  idea  of  both  Dante  and  Petrarca  ;  the 
criticisoi  which  he  passes  on  them  is  very  correct.  Though  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  concerning  the  origin  of  the  concetti, 
fsu  which  he  endeavours  to  account  by  a  consequence  of  his 
system,  yet  upon  the  whole,  had  he  written  always  so^  he  would 
hwt  released  us  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  censuring  his  absur-o 
dities.  We  will  not  therefore  bear  bard  upon  him  for  the  trans- 
lations ha  has  made  of  a  Canzone  of  Petrarca,  aad.  especially  of 
the  celebrated  Count  Ugolino,  of  Dante.  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  Dante  can  be  translated  at  all,  but  we  are  certain  he 
cannot  be  translated  into  French.  With  the  knowledge  M.  Sis- 
mondi  seems  to  possess  of  the  Italian  language,  we  are  asto* 
nished  to  find  that  he  has  not  been  struck  with  the  impracticabi- 
fity  of  transferring  to  any  other  tablet  the- original  touches  of 
Pante. 

•    **  Padre,  agrat  ci  fia  men  doglia 

Se  tu  mangi  di  noi ;  tu  ne  vestisti 
Queste  misere  cami,  e  tu  ne  spoglia*'* 

And  again, 

Posda  pill  che  il  dolor  pote  il  digiuno.** 

These  and  others  of  the  same  cast  are  passages  that  no  mam 
can  read  without  a  shu'Sder,  and  he  will*  shudder  the  more  be- 
cause the  poet  says  but  little,  but  means  what  no  language  ca^ 
eipress  in  a  translation,  and  no  pencil  can  represent,  unless  it  be 
haadled  by  him  who  has  originally  conceived  the  terrific  idea. 

It 
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It  is  Aristodemo  rekting  Ae  imirikr  of  bis  daughter^  and  dr* 
scribing  h«r  ghott ;  it  is  Otfaello  iamentiiig  over  the  memory  of 
Desctenma. 

Hie  second  vohime  opens  witli  an  8bri<%ment  of  |he  life  of 
Boccaccio.  As  it  is  literally  extracted  from  Tiraboscbi^  it  has^. 
ieea  impossible  for  our  author  to  have  been  ivrong.  But  imf 
iirishing  ii>  be  concise  he  has  completely  overlooked  the  question 
concerning  the  place  of  Boccaccio's  birth,  and  without  eveti 
acquainting  his  reader  that  the  question  is  un<1etermined,  M»- 
Sismondi,  with  the  utmost  sang  froid»  assigns  to  bis  favourite  na- 
tion the  honour  of  having  heard  in  Paris,  i  prim^  vagiti,  of 
Boccaccio.  TIms  abridgment  is  followed  by  a  tolerably  ikir 
criticism  upon  the  worl^  of  this  Italian  classic,  botli  m  prose 
and  io  verse,,  ia  Latin  as  well  as  in  Italian;  aod  the  wbols  is 
ooucluded  with  a  short  extract  from  the  saiiie  writer  of  Ja  Storin* 
della  lietteratura  Italiana  on  the  obligations  ubich  modem  lilj&» 
rature  owes  both  to  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca. 

**  Mais  si  la  celebritc  estattacfaee  seulement  aux  poesies  ita« 
liennes  de  Pctrar^e  et  aux  Nouvdles  de  Boccace,  notre  recoa- 
noissance  pour  ces  deux  gtands  hommes  doit  etre  fondee  sur  de 
tous  autres  motifs ;  lis  ressentirent  plus  vivement  que  personne  cet 
-  eBtbousiasme  pour  la  belle  antiqulte^  sans  lequel  on  n'aurait  point 
r^ussi  ^  la  blen  connaitre ;  ils  consecr^rent  une  vie  longue  et  labo- 
lieuscy  k  Petude  et  a  la*  recherdie  des  manuscrits.  Les  cheft^ 
d^oeuvre  des  anciens  etaient  ensevela  ,dans  les  archives  de  quelquear 
couvensy  ^pars  k  de  grandes  distances,  incorreets  et  inconplets,' 
depourvus  de  notes,  de  tables,  de  marginaux,  de  tous  ces  secoms* 
pat  lesquels  I'ait  typograpllique  a  faciUte  pour  nous  la  iectuie  dea 
outrages  avec  lesqums  nous-  ne  sommes  pas  fiuniliarises,  de  tou$ 
oeax  que  donnent  des  etudes  antcneuM^  oa  la  ccMnparaisoil  d^ 
originauiic  entve  eux.  II  fallait  une  ity:aDoevid>le  force  de  t^ta 
pour  retTQUver  dans  un  eorit  de  Ciceron,  par  exemple,  sans  titre  ni. 
commencement,  toiit  ce  qua  indiquait  L'auteur,  la  periode  fie  This- 
tfire  oii  11  avait  ete  cent,  les  circonstances  qui  I'avaient  dctevmlne  ; 
pour  corriger  les  nombreuses  erreurs  des  copistes ;  pour  reconnaitra^ 
les  lacunes  qui,  se  presentant  le  plus  souvent  au  commencement 
et  ^  la  fin,  ne  laissaient  aubsister  ni  le  titoe,^  ni  les  divisions,*  ni  la 
conclusion,  ni  rien  de  ce -qui  pent  serw  k  diriger  dans  ane  lecture  ^ 
enfin>  pour  dem^Asr^semaent  un  manuscnt  xetrouve  ^  Heidelberg^ 
pouvait  suppleer  k  celui  qu'on  decouvrait  k  Naples.  En  effete 
c'etait  par  de  longs  voyages  que  les  savans  s'instruisaient ;  copter 
un  manuscrit  avec  le  degr6  d*axactitude  neeessatre  pour  qu'il  f!tr 
autorite>  etait  une  chose  toi^ours  fort  lon^e  et  fort  codteuse;^ 
abssi  une  biblipthibque  de  depx  ou  trois  cents  volumes  passait-elle-  ' 
pour  fort  nombreuse,  et  fallait-U  aller  chercher  bien  loin  la  suite 
dfun  livre  qu'on  avait  commence  prds  de  chez  soL 

*  P^trarque  et  Boccace.  dans  leur  continuels  Voyages,  c<mi&« 
rent  et  firent  copier  kn  classiqoes  qu'ils  troaivai^nt  epars  stfr  leuf' 
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foaie.'  Le  premier  t*etait  «ntre  autre*  prq>08d  de  raaBemb^er 
toutet  ks  ctuvres  de  Ciceron^  et  il  n'y  reussii  qu'apres  de  longues 
mmct^i  le  second  apfirit  aux  Italiens  ^  etucUer  le  grec  dai^  un 
kit  mument  litteraire,  hod  point  pour  des  latere ts  de  commerce 
ou  des  traductions -scientifiquesy  mais  pour  orner  son  esprk  et 
ctendre  ses  connaissances  sur  cette  autre  moitic  de  I'antiquite,  qui 
josqu'alors  etait  demeur^e  voilee  sea  compatriotes.  II  fit  fonder 
4  Florence  une  dialre  pour  I'enseigncmcnt  de  la  langue  grecque.; 
il  jr  conduisit,  il  y  iristalla  lui-meme  un  des  plus  savans  grecs  de 
Constantinople,  LeOnce  Pilate;  il  le  re9ut  dans  samaison,  quoique 
ce  fC^t  on  homme  hargneux  ct  de^agr^ablc/;*  il  ie  noufrit  k  sa  table 
pendant  tout  Je  tienps  que  profe^cur  voulut  biei^  reMer  k  Flo- 
reace ;  il  s'inscrivit  le  premier  parmt  ses  fliers ;  it  fit  veiuri  k  46a 
£ai^  de  Gri^ce,  tout  les  manascrits  grecs  qui  se  repandiren^  dam 
.Ilorenoey  et  qui  gervirent  aux  lemons  de  Leonce  Piiate ;  car  Ten- 
seignement  se  faisait  alora  surtout  par  la  lecture  44iaute  voix» 
arec  des  comitientaires^  et  un  livre  dont  on  ne  possedait  le  plua 
^uvent  qu^ooe  seule  oepie^  disvait  servir  k  plusieors  millieiy 
d'ecoliew/'   Tom.IL  p.  17. 

By  this  mdwr  partial  extract  from  Tiraboachi  M.  SismoiRfi 
teems  to  have  follom  ed  iqore  the  general  cry  than  philosoirfiical 
criticism.  He  has  considered  the  Decameron  as  a  mere  cam* 
pilation  of  lascivious  tales  and  idle  jests^  and  he  has  judged  BoC- 
oaocio  wilh  the  same  unfairness  which  the  monks  iiave  she>%*n 
through  pr^udice  and  revenge.  In  the  monks,  howev^,  it  waf 
natural  that  they  should  cast  on  die  Decameron  such  a  atjgm^ 
Aa  Boccaccio  had  justly  ridiculed  the  depravity  of  their  morally 
Ihe  bad  use  they  made  of  their  wealthy  and  the  negleot  of  ail  the 
Unties  of  their  avocado,  it  is  mauifeat  that  he  never  could  ha«t 
tecoiae  a  £ivouifle<anthor  trith  a  set  of  neii  whom  he  had  m 
nocfa  espoeed. 

Bui  the  iMSt  b  we  koow  no  vmter;  who,  like  Boccaccio^ 
pefteasos  the  #eri  subliraity  ef  pefbos,  sentiaaent^  aftd  sensibility  ^ 
and  if  M.  Sismondi  had  gone  on  with  Tiraboschi  he  would  teive 
Ibbnri  a  proper  homage  paid  to  the  genius  and  merits  of  Boo* 
taccio ;  lie  woidd  have  discovered  some  reasons  by  which  he 
might  have  excused  the  freedom  that  occasionally  reiens  in  the 
Decameron  * ;  and  on  die  whole^  though  he  should  nave  been 

obliged 

'  ^^iraboschi  has  published  a  passage  of  a  letter  of  Boccaccio 
inwh  fratA  a  NfS.  cxfSt  existing  in  rae  university  of  Sfena^  which 
coBtinns  besides  nine  origimd  Latin  letters  of  Beccaocio,  much  in« 
teresting  matter  abeut  him.  By  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  Boc- 
caccio had  begun  to  write  the  Deeameron  by  the  authority  of  some 
persotnq^.  The  clasncal  reader  will  perhaps  be  pleased  with 
iit  orinnal,  extracted  from  biter  which  he  writes  to  CertaUe 
•  '  Mag- 
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oMiged  to  copy  one  pag«  more  from  the  IuUanbMt6riafij.be 
would  bave  avoided  the  imputation  that  French  crittchnn  and 
German  prejudices  are  by  no  meahs  the  surest  guide  to  judge  of 
a  writer  who  shocks  the  one  and  defies  ibe  other.  And»  indeed^ 
if  M.  Sismondi  bad  read  Boccaccio,  his  own  taste  wouM  have 
shewn  him  the  unfairness  of  bis  remarks. 

After  this  account  of  Pante^  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio,  M» 
Sismondi  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  causes  why  Italian  lite- 
rature  did  not  reap  all  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  ex* 
.pected  from  the  impulse  which  these  three  great  men  had  given 
to  it,  and  in  so  doing  he  shews  himself  as  he  really  is,  the  great 
historian  of  the  Italian  republic, 

L'etude  passi'onnee  de  Pantiquite  dont  I^trarque  et  Boccace 
^alent  donne  I'exemple^  suspendit  cepehdant  d'une  manidre  trds* 
extraordinaire  Ic  litterature  italienne,  et  fit  r^trograder  la  langue. 
L'ltalie,  apr^s  avoir  produrt  ses  trois  premiers  classiques,  se  reposa 
un  sidcle  en  tier.  Pendant  ce  temps,  rerudltion  fit  des  progr^ 
surprenansy  et  les  connaissances  se*  repatidirent  d'une  mant^ra 
beaucoup  plus  gencrale»  mais  ce  fut  en  restant  toujours  sterilea. 
L^esprit  avait  conserve  toutc  son  activite,  la  gloire  litteraire  toate 
aa  splendeur ;  mais  P^tude  coiistante  des  ancient  avait  dte  toute 
prigmalite  aux  ccrivains.  Au  lieu  de  perfectionner  une  langue 
nouvelle,  et  de  Tenrichir  de  chefs-d'ceuvre  qui  fussent  en  rapport 
nvec  les'  moEurs  et  les  idces  piodcmes,  on  n'avait  cberche  qu*i 
topier  servilenicnt  les  anctens  modules.  L'imitation  trop  scrupu* 
feme  detruisit,  de  cette  maniere,  tout  esprit  d'invention,  et  lea 
l>Iu$  ccldbres  crudits  ne  produisirent,  pour  pieces  d'eIoquence» 
que  des  ampHficatious  de  college.  Plus  un  homme  etait  fait»  par 
ion  rangy  ou  par  ses  taleti^,  pour  acquerir  un  nom  dans  les  lettres 
plus  il  aurait  rougi  de  cultiver  sa  langue  matemelle ;  il  s'effor^ait 
presque  de  Toublier  pour  ne  pas  s*exposer  d  gater  son  latin,  et  le 
peupley  demeure  seul  depositaire  de  cette  langue  qui  avait  drjd 
brilie  d'un  si  grand  eclat»  la  corrompait  et  la  faissait  retoumer  vera 
la  barbarie. 

Le  quinzieme  siocle,  si  pauvre  pour  la  litterature  italienne^ 
fut  cependant  un  siccle  Iiautement  litteraire ;  c'est  celui  de  tous 
peut-^tre  oil  Tardeur  pour  1  etude  fut  le  plus  uuiverselle,  oil  elle 
fut  le  plus  puissamment  secondee  par  les  princes  et  les  peuplea^ 
oil  eUe  procura  le  plus  de  gloire  h  ceux  cjui  s'y  livraient,  et  o^ 
les  monumens  des  langues  anciennes,  multiplies  par  Pimprimerie 

J^agbinardo,  Murshal  of  Sicily:  Existimabont  enii^  legente^ 
me,  spurgidum  lenonem,  incestuosum  senem,  xmpurum  hominem, 
turpiloquuniy  maledicum,  et  alienorum  scelerum  avidum  relatorepu 
Non  enim  ubique  est  qui  in  excusatianem  roeam  consurgens  dicat ; 
jiwenis  scripsit,  4et  majoris  coactus  imperio.*'—- Boccaccio,  Deca* 
IDerone,  Milaiio,  ISOS,  torn.  i.  pugc  Iv. 
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^a'on  decoinrrit  aloni,  eorent  Pinflaence  la  pins  forte  et  la  pliia  du'^ 
rable  sur  tout  le  ^nre  faumain.    Tons  ies  souverains,  i  cett€^ 
6poque  brillante,  faisaient  consister  leiir  gloire  dans  la  protection 
qa'ils  accordaioBt  aux  lettres,  mrayent  dans  I'^ducadon  dassique 
qu'ila  avaient  re90e  eux-m^mes,  et  dans  leur  profonde-  connais- 
sauce  des  langues  grecque  et  latioe.  Les  papes,  qui  dans  Ics  temps 
precedens  ayaient  souvent  toume  toute  la  puissance  de  la  8un«r^ 
stition  contre  les  etudes,  furent  an  contraiire,  dans  le  quinzieme 
ai^cle>  les  aeles  protecteurs,  les  remunerateurs  magninqutfs  dea 
gens  de  lettres.  Deux  d'entre  eux  etaient  eux-m^mes  des  savana 
d'une  haute  distinction;  Thomas  de  Sarzane,  depuis  Nicolas v 
(1447  ^  1455),  et  jEnear  Sylvius,  depuis  Pie  ii  (1458  k  14^4), 
qui,  apr^  s'dtre  fait  un  grand  nom  dans  le  monde  litteraire 
leur  immense  erudition^  furent  eleves,  k  cause  de  ce  merite  m^me, 
sur  Ja  chaire  de  Saint-Pierre»    Les  dues  de  Milan,  ces  mdmes 
hommes  que  I'histoire  politique  nous  represente  comme  les  pertur- 
bateurs  et  les  tyrans  de  la  Lombardie,  Philippe-Marie,  le  dernier 
des  Yiscenti,  et  Fran9ois  Sforza,  le  fondateur  d'une  monarchia 
toat  guerri^re,  s'entourerent  dans  leur  capitale  des  savans  les  plus 
distingues,  auxquels  ils  accordaient  de  genereuses  recompenses  et 
des  emplois  de  confiance.   La  decouverte  d'un  manuscrit  dassique 
itait  pour  eux,  comme  pour  leurs  sujets,  une  occasion  de  rejouis- 
sances,  et  ils  s'intcressaient  aux. questions  d'antiquite,  et  aux  que* 
relies  phiiologiques  comme  aux  araires  d'Etat. 
.  **  Deux  iiunilles  souveraines  moins  puissantes,  les  marquis  dm 
Gonxague  k  Mantoue,  et  les  marquis  d'Este  4  Ferrare,  s'effor9aient 
de  suppleer  k  ce  qui  leur  manquait  de  grandeur,  par  le  z^le  plus  actif, 
la  protection  plus  constante  qu'elles  accordaient  aux  lettres ;  ellea 
cherchaienty  elles  appelaient  les  savans  d'un  bout  ilTautre  de  Pita- 
fie ;  elles  se  les  disputaient  comme  k  I'enchdre  par  de  plus  riches 
recompenses  ou  des  distinctions  plus  flatteuses ;  dies  les  charge- 
aient  exciusivement  de  Teducation  de  leurs  enfans,  et  I'on  cher- 
cherait  vainement  peut-6tre,  dans  nos  plus  doctes  academies,  das 
hommes  qui  ^crivissent  des  vers  grecs  avec  autant  d'd^gance  et  d% 
purete  que  plusieurs  des  princes  de  Mantoue  et  de- Ferrare.  A 
Florence,  un  riche  ncgociant,  Cosme  de  Mcdids,  qui  ^branlalt  la 
constitution  de  I'jitat,  et  dont  les  enfans  devaient  bientdt  substituer, 
dans  leur  patrie,  le  pouvoir  d'un  seul  k  celm  du  peuple ;  au  milieu 
des  vastes  proiets  de  sa  politique  et  de  son  ambition,  maltre  de  tout 
le  credit  monOtaire  de  1  Europe,  et  I'^al  des  rois  avec  lesquels  it 
traitait,  accordait  dans  sa  maison  un  asyle  k  tons  les  savans,  d 
tous  les  artistes,  changeait  ses  jardins  en  academic,  elt  produisait 
une  revolution  dans  la  phildsophie,  en  faisant  substituer  l'autorit6 
de  Piaton  a  celie  d'Aristote.   £n  m^me  temps  ses  comptoirs,  r^- 
pandus  d'un  bout  k  Ventre  de  I'Europe  et  des  Etats  musulmans, 
4taient  consacr68  aux  lettres  autant  qu'au  commerce ;  ses  commis 
recueillaient  des  manuscrits  et  vendaient  des  epiceries;  les  vais- 
seaiix  qui  arrivaient  pour  son  compte  de  Constantinople,  d'Alex- 
«ndrie,  de  Smyrne,  a  tous  les  ports  de  I'ltalie,  apportaient  dr 
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fiches  i^coltes  de  manoicriti  grocB^  syriaques^  diaklceiis»  eC  CoQKM 
de  M^dicis  ouvrait  em  ntee  temps  des  bibliotbdques  publiqim  k 
Venise  et  h  Florence.  Dans  le  mtdi  de  lltalie^  un  roi  aragoDaift 
Alpbonse  le  disputait  en  amour  pour  lea  sciences  aux  8ooTeniin» 
dtt  Nord  et  aux  princes  de  race  italienne;  aes  secretaires^  se* 
amis,  ses  cooseillers,  ^taient  dcs  bomraes  dont  le  nom  est  de- 
sneure  k  jamais  illustre  dans  le  republique  des  lettres,  et  scm  r^gne 
est  He  h  I'histoire  litt^raire  de  toute  I'italie.  Les  unirersites,  qui 
deux  sidles  auparaTant  avaieat  pani  si  brillantes»  demeuraient^ 
ii  est  vraiy  engoordies  par  leur  obstination  k  suivre  d'ancienac^ 
methodesy  d'andennes  erreurs,  et  una  ancienne  philosophie  aco* 
lastique  qui  ehlouissait  I'esprii  et  faussait  I'entendment;  mais  taw 
les  bomraes  qui  avaient  acquis  un  nom  dans  les  lettres,  ouvraient 
vne  ecole :  c'etait  pour  eux  la  carri^re  de  la  gloire,  celle  de  la 
fortune,  et  voJhae  celle  des  euplois ;  car  les  souverains  cboisisaaien^ 
sourent  pour  leur  ambassadeur  ou  pour  leur  cbancelier»  le  nulnie 


les  anciensy  et  que  ses  fonctions  publiques  n'ecartaient  jamais  que 
aaomentanement  des  fonctions  non  moins  nobles  de  Fenseigne^ 
ment.  La  passion  pour  obtenir  des  livres,  pour  fonder  des  bibli(^- 
thdquesy  le  i>rix  prodigieux  qu'on  attacbait  k  ime  b<mne  copi«> 
d'un  manuscric,  eveilldrent  Tesprit  d'inTendon  pour  lea  multiplier. 
L'imprtmerie  naquit  aa  moment  ott  elle  (di  necessaire,  justement 


dans  celui  de  la  plus  graade  preap^rite  de  la  Grdce  et  de  Rome, 
on  n'avait  senti  un  besom  si  urgent,  si  universe!,  de  multiplier  leg 
copies  des  liTrea;  jamab  on  n'avait  poss^dc  on  nombre  aussi  con* 
dderable  de  manuscrits  qu'on  d^couvrait  en  m^rae  temps,  et  qu'on 
▼oulait  a^uver  de  la  destruction  dont  ib  avaient  paru  menacea. ; 
dans  aucun  tenpa  invention  de  rimprimerie  n'aurait  pu  toe  fhm 
nagnifiquement  r^compensee  et  plus  rapidement  propag^  Jeaa 
Guttemberg  de  Ma^ence,  qui  employa  le  premier  les  caractdrea 
mobiles,  de  1450  k  1455,  voulut,  il  est  vrai,  faire  un  secret  de  aa 
decoaverte  pour  en  retirer  plus  de  profit ;  mais  en  1465  elle  fut  in- 
Iroduite  en  Italic,  en  1469  i  Paris,  et  en  peu  de  temps,  ces  livres 
precieux,  auxqaela  on  ne  pouvait  atteindre  qu'avec  tant  de  travail 
#t  de  peiae,  rarent  antltiplies  par  milliers,  et  mis  k  la  portSe  da 
tout  le  public   Tom.  IL  p.  2S. 

This  ia  all  veiy  true/  and  the  analysis  which  M.  Sismondi 
gives  of  the^different  writers  who  flourished  during  this  period 
from  Boccaccio  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  that  b,  from  the  yaar 
ISbO  to  the  year  1492)  adds  a  fresh  weight  to  the  truth  of  ttia 
statement.  ^- 

Not  less  philosophiaal  nor  less  tme  "is  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  pastoral  drama,  and  with  pleasure  we  lay  it  beioFe 
our  readers  since  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
ItaJiaos. 
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«  tie  ttlflfte  FMMat  ftnouvda  sur  1<m  Ihctera  Modteitow  U  ew 
gMe  d»  awnmu^  oa  pluldt  il  oro»  !•  genre  iieoveBu  de  la  traft^it 
#Morafa»  que  !•  Tane  n'a  paa  dedaign^.  La  lable  d'Orphd^ 
fySMb  di  OrfeoJt  de  Politiea,  flit  jeuee  k  la  €(W  de  Manteue 

IMSy  P<ktoaBioii  da  retour  du  cardinal  de  Gonzaguei  die 
9tmt  tt/k  kfrite  en  doux  joun.  Qaela  r^ets  ne  doit  pas  exciter 
h  beau  ginie  de  Politieih :  avani  diz-neuf  vm  il  ftit  capable  d# 
s'dever  aana  mod^e  et  sani  deTanders^  k  l'jEpop6e  et  d  la  trag^die^ 
et  il  m^rita  notre  adihiration  par  dee  fragment  k  peine  6bauch6«i 

setmit-il  panrenu,  s*i]  n'avait  pas  alors  ni6me  abandnnni  lea 
iiiiiei  ttaliCTnes  pour  n'ecrire  que  dee  verg  latins,  ou  des  oimagei 
de  plaloeoplue  qu'on  ne  lit  plus  aujoard'hni  i 

^  L'admimtion  univeraeUe  pour  Yirgile  eut  tine  influence  dj^ 
dsitesttr  le  noavei  art  dramadque;  les  Irudito  ^aiebt  pek'suadek 
que  ce  po^e  ch^ri  reunissait  tous  les  genres  de  perfectfbn ;  ei 
ooBoie  lis  credent  I'art  dmmatique  avant  d'avoir  un  theatre,  il* 
ae  ignr^rent  que  le  dialogue,  et  non  Paction,  6talt  I'essence  dft 
dhone.  Xjcb  Buooll<[tte8  leor  parurent  dee  espi^  de  coinedjes  eH 
ds  tteig^eB,  taMNns  animees  il  est  vrai,  mais  plus  poetiquet  que 
ceflea  de  Terence  et  Sendque,  on  peut-fetre  des  drecs^  lis  B^effot*' 
6bgeat  cependant  de  reunir  les  deux  genres,  d'animer  par  un6 
Mhm  la  douce  reverie  des  bergeri,  et  de  conserrer  le  eharme  bafr 
toral  max  Rations  pkw  ^olentes  de  la  Tie.  I/Orph^e,  quoiqut 
diviSB  en  dnq  actes,  quoique  mU6  de  ohceurs,  quoique  termini 
par  one  eatastropbe  tnigique,  est  beaUcoup  plut6t  une  egIogu# 
qn'un  drame.  L'amour  d' Arista  pour  Eurrdioe,  la'  fuite  et  1ft 
mm  de  celle-d,  qui  eit  pleurae  par  lea  Driades,  les  lamentatiolil 
d'Oroh^  sa  descente  auz  en^ri  et  son  supplice  par  les  mafni 
des  Bacchantes,  forment  le  sujet^  cinq  actes,  ou  plaldt  de  dnq 
petite  tableaux  enchain^  legdremeot  I'un  H  Pautre«  Cheque  tfcte 
ft'est  compose  que  de  cinquante  &  cent  vers ;  un  court  dialogue  exi- 
pose  les  ev^emens  survenus  d'un  acte  &  Tautre,  et  il  amdne  ain^ 
une  ode,  un  chant,  ou  une  lamentation,  un  morceau  lyrique  enfii^ 
qui  pan^  avoir  et6  le  but  prindpal  de  I'auteur  et  I'essence  de  sa 
powe.  Des  metres  vari&,  la  rima  terza,  Poctave,  et  m^me  lea 
eoupleti  plus  compliques  des  canzonu  servent  j^r  le  dialogue, 
ks  meroaanx  Ijrriques  sent  presque  toujours  relev^s  par  un  vefvelxL 
Rien  ne  ressemble  moins,  sans  doute,  k  notre  trag^die  actuelle  on  It 
cde  de  Faatiquic^  Cependant  L'0rph6e  de  Politien  fit  tiiie  re- 
folatioii  dans  la  po6sie;  le  charme  des  decorations  unl  h,  oeliU 
its  vers,  la  musique  soutenant  la  parole,  la  curiosity  excit^e  eH 
mkmt  tempa  que  Pesprit  (tait  satisftit,  toutes  ces  joui«aneea' 
BOttvellea  enaeigndrent  h,  d^sirer  la  plus  sublime  de  cellea  que  la 
polsie  peut  procurer,  et  Part  dramatiqoe  commen9a  k  renaitrsb 
Daaa  le  m^me  temps,  Piaitaiton  scrupuleuse  de  Pantiquit^  pr6- 
psiatt  par  une  autre  voie  la  renaissance  du  th^e.    Apr^  Pan* 

1470^  Pacad^mie  des  litterateurs  et  des  pontes  de  Rome  ea» 
treprit,  pour  fiiire  mieux  revivre  les  andens,  de  repreaenter  en 
litm  qudquea  ooni&UeS  d6  Plaiites  oet  asemple  et  edui  de  Polli* 
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tien  furent  bient6t  suivis.  Le  godt  du  thMtre  se  renoftreUt  «tec 
d'aotant  plus  de  TWacite^  qu'on  le  regardait  comme  ime  portie 
^ssentielle  de  I'dntiquitc  cla8sique;.oii  n^avait  point  encore pensi 
^  le  fioutenir  par  les  retributions  des  spectatettrs;  il  6taift,  comme 
h  Rome  et  dans  la  Grdce,  une  partie  des  f^tea  publiques,  somrent 
des  f^tes  religieuses.  Les  souverains,  qui  k  cette  4poque  met- 
taient  toute  leur  gloire  k  proteger  les  lettres  et  les  arts,  s*effor« 
j^aient  de  se  surpasser  les  uns  les  autres,  en  ^levant,  pour  <piel* 


aetile  reprtentation ;  les  gens  de  lettres  et  les  grands  de  la  ooar 


qui  tant6t  etait  traduite  du  grec  ou  du  latin,  tant6t  ^t  composee 
par  quelque  po^te  modeme  k  Pimttation  des  anciens  maStres. 
jL'Italie  6tait^lorieuse,  quand  dans  une  seule  annte  elle  avak  ea 
deux  representations  the4trales»  I'une  k  Ferrare  ou  k  Milan, 
Tautre  k  Rome .  ou  k  Naples.  Tous  les  princes  Toisins  j  aoooa* 
raient  avec  leur  cour,  dc^plusieurs  joumees  k  la  ronde ;  la  magni- 
ficence du  spectacle,  la  depense  ^onne  qu«il  oocasionnait,  et  la 
reconnaissance  pour  un  plaisirgratult,  empi^chaient  le  public  de  ae 
SKiontrer  severe  dans  ses  jugemens.  Les  chroniques  de  chaqaa 
ville,  en  nous  conservant  la  m6moire  de.ces  represe&tations,  ne 


tions,  mais  Pantiquit^ ;  ils  s'efforgaient  de  la  copier  le  plus  fiwe* 
meat  nossible,  et  rimitation  de  S6n^ue  etant  classique  tout  comme 
.celle  ae  Sophocle,  plusieurs  des  nremiers  essais  des  pontes  duquin- 
^ieme  sidcle  retracerent  tous  les  defauts  du  tragique  latin^  ce  fuient 
jsouvent  des  declamations  ampoule  qu^aucune  action  n'animait.** 
Tom.IL  p.  48. 

'  To  this  we  tfordially  assent,  and  we  cannot  help  lamenting 
tbat  M.  Sismondi  has  not  written  always  so.  For  this  reason 
^he  strictures  and  the  reflexions  he  makes  on  the  Orlando  Fu- 
Tioso^  are  extremely  good,  siiide  they  belong  to  the  poem  and  to 
the  poet^  and  not  to  the  origm  and  nature  of  this  species  of 
poetry.  In  tlie  whole  of  his  account  M.  Sii>mondi  has  fol* 
lowed  M,Gingu^n6,  aud  we  congratulate  him  on  the  good. use 
lie  has  made  of  bis  guide. 

[  Preferring,  however,  Tasso  t^  Ariosto,  our  audior  itt  de- 
sirous of  justifying  his  partialUty,  and  the  description  ^  he  givea 
^f  the  Gerusalemme  is  luminous  in  the  extreme.  In  bis  exami* 
tialioD  M.  Sismondi  has  collected  the  mateiials  from  all  quar- 
;ter8,  and  he  has  not  even  forgotten  to  give  to  Tasso  the  credit 
.which  M.  Chateaubriand  has  so  well  established  in  bis  Itiii€- 
Taire,  of  having  been  historically  true  in  dhe  >Ahole  of  ho  locality^ 
-and  almost  in  all  his  episodes.  This  still  more  convinces  us  of 
the  truth  of  our  assertioh  ;  that  though  M.  Sismondi  may  be  oe* 
casionally  striking  when  he  talks  ^  of  literature,  it  is  only  oo  hie 
favourite  topic  oo  history  that  he  is  sublime.  The  account  of  the 


devait  servir  que  pour  une 
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peMemioii  wliicb  literature  suffered  in  Italy  about  the  middb 
of  the  siiteenth  century  is  drawn  in  a  masterly  stjrle. 

La  viBe  de  Rome  avail  voolu,  k  I'exemple  des  autres  capitales, 
fonder  une  academie  conaacree  aux  lettres  et  h  I'^tude  de  Tanti- 
quite.  Les  poDtifes  savans,  qui  avaient  £te  Aleves  dans  le  qvin- 
xitee  sidcle,  sur  la  cbaire  de  Saint-Pierre^  avaient  vu  avec  pmisir 
ce  zele  litteraire,  et  Tavaient  encourage.  Un  jeune  hommey  enfant 
illegitime  de  I'illustre  maison  San  Severino,  mais  qui,  au  lieu  d  en 
prendra  le  nom,  se  fit  appeler,  comme  uh  Roroain,  Julius  Pompo- 
nitts  Laetusy  aprds  avoir  achev6  ses  etudes  sous  Laurent  Valla,  lui 
succ^da,  en  14579  dans  la  cbaire  d'eloquence  latine.  II  rassembla 
autour  de  lui  tons  ceux  qui,  k  Rome,  avaient  ce  golit  passionne  pour 
la  Ktt^rature  et  la  pbilosopbie  antiques,  auquelle  siecle  devait  son 
caract^re :  presque  tons  etaient  jeunes,  et  dans  leur  entbousiasme 
pour  Pantiquit^y  ils  se  donndrent  des  noms  grecs  et  latins-,  comme 
afait  &it  leur  cbef.  Dans  leurs  assemblees  us  os^rent,  a  ce  qu'on 
assure,  annoncer  leur  predilection  pour  les  moeurs,  la  legislation,  la 
philosophie,  la  religion  m^me  de  Tantiquite,  par  opposition  h  celles 
de  leur  giede.  Le  pape  Paul  II,  qui  regnoit  alors,  ne  s'etait  point 
61eve  paries  lettres  i  sa  haute  dignite,  comme  plusieurs  de' ses  pre« 
decesseurs;  soi^gonneux,  jaloux  et  cruel,  il  s'etait  d^fie  de  bonne 
beure  de  Pespnt  de  recberche  et  d'examen  qui  caract^risait  les 
nouveaux  pbilosopbes ;  il  avait  senti  combien  le  progr^s  rapide  des 
lumi^res  devait  nuire  k  Pautoritu  de  son  egUse,  et  il  avait  consid^t^ 
le  z^le  des  savans  pour  Pantiquit6  comme  une  conjuration  centre 
P£tat  et  contre  la  loi  en  m^me  temps.  L' Academie,  dont  Pom- 
jMiiuo  Leto  etait  le  cher,  lui  parut  meriter  particiii^rement  ses 
rigueurs.   Au  milieu  du  camavol  de  1468,  pendant  que  tout  le 

nle  de  Rome  ^tdt  dans  les  fi&tes,  il  fit  arreter  tons  les  membrey 
Ajciid^nue  qui  se  trouvdient  alors  dans  la  capitale.  Pomponip 
Leto  seul  lui  manquait ;  il  s'etait  retire  k  Venise  rannee  apr^s  Ve%^ 
altatipn  de  Paul  II  au  pontificat,  et  ^  y  vivait  depuis  trois  ans ;  mais 
comme  il  correspondait  de  1^  avec  les  savans  de  R(vne,  le  pape  le 
r^ardait  comme  cbef  de  la  conjuration ;  il  trouva  mo^eq  qe  se  le 
fiure  livrer  par  le  s^nat  de  Venise.  Tous  les  acad^miciens  incarc^« 
res  furent  soumis  k  d^borribles  tortures ;  Pun  d'eux,  Agostino  Cam- 
panp,  jeune  bomme  de  gtand  e8p6rance,  mourut  des  tourmens  de  la 
question ;  les  autres,  parmi  lesquels  itsdt  Pomponio  lui-m^me,  et 
Flatina,  I'bistorien  des  papes,  souiFrirent  tous  ces  supplices  sans 
qu'on  pttt  tker  d'eux  Paveu  d'aucun  crime  qui  les  motivit.  Le. 
pape,  irrit^  de  leur  obstination,  se  reodit  lui-m^me  au  cbdteau  Saint- ^ 
Ange,  et  fit  recommencer  sous  ses  yeux  les  interrogatoires,  noi^ 
plus  sur  la  conjuration  pr^tendue,  mais  sur  des  questions  de  fol, 
afin  de  surprendre  les  acad6miciens  dans  quelqu^e  beresie ;  il  n^^ 
pot  point  y  reussir.  II  declara  cependant  que  auiconque  prononce<» 
rah  ou  serieusement,  on  m^me  en  plaisantant^  le  nom  d'Acad^miCt 
serait  desorqsais  tenu  pour  beretique ;  11  retint  les  malbeureux  cap- ' 
^  encore  une  annee  en  prison;  et  lorsqu'il  les  relicha  ensuite,  ce 
fintptm  reconnaitre  leur  innocence.  La  mort  de  Paul  II  mit  un' 
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mmm  k  III  pmi^tioii ;  Sixt^  IV,  toil  m^^^w,  e^f^  i  Phiiai, 
1»  garde  de  U  Mbliotb^que  4u  Vatican,  et  pen&it  ^  Pomponio  Lfio 
dc  recomioencer  ^  lemons  publiques.  Celui-ci  rcusait  miioa  i 
r^un{r  aon  Ac{Ld6oiie  dispense ;  il  se  fiiisait  esthner  par  sa  probitif 
sa  simplicitey  son  austerity  de  moeurs ;  il  conaacra  sa  vie  H  ^titdier 
lea  monumens  de  Rome^  et  c'eat  h  lui  surtout  que  nous  devona  la 
connaiBsance  exacte  de  ses  antiquites.  II  xnourut  en  1498,  et  sa 
mort  fut  regard^e  comme  une  calamite  publiqu^ :  sea  funerailles 
f  arent  les  plas  pompeuses  qu'on  ett  depuis  long-temps  accord^es  it 
Aucun  savant. 

La  persecution  de  Paul  II  6tait  unc  attaque  directe  contre  les 
tettres ;  les  6vencmens  qui  vinrent  ensuite,  flirent  des  calamitea 
e^n^raies,  qui  frapp^rent  tout  I'ltalie,  et  qui  atteignirent  toutes  los 
chases  k  la  fois.  Elles  commenc^rent  en  i494>  avec  I'invasion  de 
PItalie  par  Charles  VIIL  Le  pillage  des  villes,  la  d^faite  des  ar- 
hiies,  la  misdre  ou  la  mort  d'un  srand  nombre  d'boipmes  distiiDgues^ 
tpaHieurs  toujours  attaches  au  fleau  de  la  guerre,,  ne  flirent  point 
ie$  seules  consequences  funestes  de  cet  6v6nement ;  il  mit  un  temae 
it  I'independance  de  I'ltalie.  lors,  et  pendant  un  demi-si^cle 
les  Fran9aiSy  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemands  s'en  disputerent  lea 
jprovipces.  Apr^s  des  guerres  ruineuses,  aprds  des  calamites  sana 
nombre,  la  fortune  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  son  fils  I'emporta ;  le 
Milanez  et  le  royaume  de  Naples  demeurdrent  en  toute  souverai- 
bete  h  la  maison  d' Autriche^  et  tons  les  autres  Etats,  qui  semblalent 
eonserver  encore  quelque  indcpendancey  trembl^rent  devant  1^ 
puissance  autrichienne,  et  n'os^rent  rien  refuser  h.  ses  imp^rieu^ 
xnini^tres.  Tout  sentiment,  tout  orgucil  national  6tait  opprim^, 
dep.uis  .qu'un  souverain  n'avait'plus,  dans  ses  propres  Etats,  le  droit 
de  donner  un  asyle  au  malbeureux,  n6  son  sujet,  qu*un  vice-roi 
iltrahger  persecutalt.  La  &ce  entidre  de  Tltatie  etait  cbancee; 
ku  lieu  des  princes,  amis  des  arts  et  des  lettres,  qui  avaient  regnS 
long-temps  a  Milan  et  k  Naples,  un  Espagnol  defiant  et  cruel  n'y 

S retait  .l'oreille  qu'4  espions  et  k  des  delateurs.  Les  Gonzague 
e  Mantoue  se  plongcaient  dans  les  plaisirs  et  les  vices,  pour  oubuer 
ie  danger  de  leur  situation.  Alfonse  II,  k  Mod^ne  et  Ferrare, 
0'ef!br9ait,  par  unc  pompe  v^ine,  de  recouvrer  Pa^parence  d'unc) 
grandeur  qu'il  avait  perdue.  Au  lieu  de  la  r^publique  florentine^ 
4ette  Athenes  du-moyen  dge,  cette  patrie  de  tons  les  arts  et  de 
toutes  les  sciences ;  et  au  lieu  des  premiers  Medicis,  ces  restaura- 
teurs (jclaires  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  litterature,  on  vit,  dans  le 
•eizi^e  siccle,  trois  tyrans  se  succ^der  en  Toscane*  Le  feroce  et 
▼olupteux  Alexandre,  Cosme  I^,  fondateur  de  la  seconde  maisoa 
de  M6dici6,  dont  la  profonde  dissimulation  et  la  cruaute  ^gal^rei^ 
delles  de  Philippe  II,  son  conteraporain  et  son  module ;  et  Fran^oUi 
iF'y  son  fUs,  qui,  par  sa  flerocite  sou^gonneuse,  porta  le  comblQ  k, 
Poppr^iou  de  ses  Etats.  Rome  euhn  qui,  au  commencement  dit 
ddcle,  avait  eu,  dans  Leon  ICi  u°  g^^^^^  pontife,  ami  des  lettres,  et 

Jrotecteur  gcnereux  des  arts  et  de  la  poesie,  devenoe  defiante  par 
ip  propres  4e  la  reformation^  ne  s^occupa  plus  ^u'^  ecraser  toa% 
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V.^tde  1'eiprit;  et  foutks  poBtificau  dc  Paul  IV»  de  PSe  IV  et 

de  Pie  V  (1555-1572)9  qui  a'tfUieut  clevis  pwr  le  credit  de  Tinqui* 
sitioo,  la  pen^cu^oQ  contre  let  lettres  et  lea  academies,  reccMiiinen94 
d'uoe  mani^re  r^guli^re  et  systematiqae^  pour  oe  plus  s'arretcr. ' 
Tom.  XL  p.  18a. 

This  historical  account  paves  the .  wny  to  the  detail  of  tlie 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  literature  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  die  imprisonment  of  Tasso  to  the  literary  appearance  of 
Metastasio^  from  the  year  1580  to  the  year  In  this  de« 

tail  M.  Sismondi  shews  himself  in  hi^  fuH  fbrce^  and  preseutf 
to  the  reader  the  most  tnie  picture  of  this  mhappy  period. 

In  the  account  of  Metastasio  our  authdr^  after  having  entt^ 
fl|||erated  his  merits  and  his  feults,  by  way  of  illustration,  analyzes 
one  of  his  diamas.  But  findiofl;  that  in  his  general  reflections 
be  goes  rather  too  iar,  he  endeavours  to  prove  their  solidity  by 
choosing  the  Issipilej  which  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best 
dramas^  nor  is  it  considered  as  such  by  die  itaiiaiis^  notwithstand- 
ing our  author's  assertion  to  the  contrary.  We  consider  this  to 
be  rather  unfair.  The  Issipile  mav^  uudoubtcdly^  be  regarded 
as  a  solitary  instance  of  the  absurcfity  of  the  Italian  stage^  but 
it  can  never  esfabtisb  the  general  principle  that  their  whole 
theatre,  or  rather  that  all  the  dramas  of  Metastasio  are  of  the 
nme  kKKcrous  cast.  If  M.  Sismondi,  instead  of  hinting  at  the 
Oemeiiza  di  Tito,  and  analyzing  minutely  the  ksipile,  Imd  done 
i^uite  the  reverse,  and  had  analyzed  Titus,  and  hinted  at  the  Is- 
mpiie,  be  would  have  been  more  correct ;  at  any  rate  more 
ampartiaK 

.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hi  the  Ciemenza  di  Tito,  Metastasio 
bas  followed  the  Cinna  of  Comeilie,  as  in  the  Gioas  Re  di 
Giuda  he  bas  the  AtaKe  of  Racitie.  But  though  Atalie  b^  one 
of  the  first  rate  |)roductions  of  the  French  theatre,  we  have  not. 
the  least  hesitation  in  asserting  tliat  Gioas  is  very  superior. 
A»  to  Cinaa,  we  all  know  the  criticism  which  the  French  them- 
selves have  passed  on  it,  and  how  much  even  Voltaire  has  exposed 
its  ^Its,  Botwithstaading  al4  tlie  veneration  he  fek  toirt  ards 
0>nieiye,  which  caused  him  to  protect  even  his  niece.  Indeed 
ancb  ar«  the  ftults  of  this  tragedy  that  Ydltaire,  in  reading  la 
Ciemenza  di  Tito,  passed  afterwards  on  Metastasio  die  cele- 
brated jud^nnent  wluoh  compares  him  to  Comeille  and  Racine 
together,  in  their  best  touches.  And  yet  la  Ciemenza  di  Tito 
is  by  BO  means  the  very  best  drama  of  Metastasio.  Attilio  Re- 
golo,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  preferred.  But  after  all,  we  agree 
vvith  ourautbor  dmt  the  ftuiltsof  Metastasio  do  not  so  much  beloi^ 
to  the  poet  as  to  the  genre^  which  is  in  itself  feuky  and  absurd.  ^ 
We  are  sorry  at  hot  being  able  to  go  on  with  M.  Sismondi* 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  analyse  the  remaiqing  parts  of  his 
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four  volumes.  But  we  feel  the  sutisfaction  of  hating  it  b  oar 
power  to  saj  tl^it  upon  the  general  plan^  we  have  nothing  to 
Urge  against  his  statement.  However,  before  we  part  with  bnn 
altogether  we  must  la/  before  our  readers  a  few  reflections 
on  the  Improvisatori^  on  whom  M.  Sismondi  is  extremely 
conciiie. 

It  is  true^  that  according  to  the  plan  of  the  work  which  now 
lies  before  us,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a  detailed  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary  talent  now  so  pecu* 
liar  to  the  Italians,  but  formerly  so  prevalent  amongst  the  poets 
/of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  but  since  M.  Sismotidi  could  not 
avoid  mentioning  some  of  the  best  Iniprovisatori,  we  lament  that 
be  has  not  given  us  a  more  correct  idea  of  a  taleotj  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  know  so  little.  Our  author  speaks  of 
these  extraordinary  poets,  of  their  inspiration,  of  their  enthusiaiuDj 
as  of  common  characteristic  traits  of  the  Italians,  but  he  for* 
gets  that  tliis  talent  even  now  is  not,  and  still  less  has  it  for* 
merly  been  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country, 

^  Che  appennin  parte,  U  mar  circonda,  e  PAlpe** 

To  this  day  many  poets  are  found  in  the  East  who  dng  ex* 
temporary  verses,  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  treating  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  this  first  nursery  of  population  and  learning  mentions  their 
extreme  facility  and  general  propensity  to  speak  in  verses,  llieir 
language  is  poetical,  animated,  metaphorical,  harmomous;  it 
is  the  effect  of  the  beauty  ai)d  fertility  of  their  climate  and  of 
their  situation.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  objects,  enjoying  a 
more  perfect  tranquility,  consecrating  9s  if  it  were  their  leisure 
to  a  pa&sion  the  most  ^t  tp  inspire  a  poetical  taste,  they  sing  as 
the^  fo^l,  aiid  thfsir  songs  are  the  most  animated  pictures  of 
their  sensations  adorned  by  all  the  beauty  of  the  nature  which 
surrounds  them,  and  in  the  effusions  of  their  mon^'  tender  sen* 
satioQs  ibey  burst  forth  with  metaphors  and  imag^  in  the  mo&t 
exponent  and  poetical  strain. 

From  Asia  iliis  talent  passed  into  ^gypt  where  it  has  conse- 
crated the  very  n^me  of  the  primitive  Aime  s,  and  by  the  means 
of  the  Safacens  it  was  imported  into  Spain.  With  the  art  of 
jhyming  the  Troubadours  received  this  fashion  from  their  mas- 
ters^ and  endeavpuripg  to  imitate  the  extemporary  effiisions 
of  their  muse,  they  spread  this  wonderful  faculty  .through  the 
whole  of  £urppe.  In  the  hands  of  the  northern  bards  the  lyre 
took  the  cast  of  their  nature  ^nd  th^ir  laws,  and  in  celebratiug 
thie  valour  of  their  chiefs  and  the  feuds  of  their  clans,  their  songs, 
during  the  short  (ime  they  cultivated  this  talent,  were  harsh, 
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mmt,  and  warlike,  uriule  the  poets  of  the  aoathy  being  eoi. 
mated  fay  the  sight  of  a  smiling  nature  and  inspired  by  senti- 
xnents  more  soft,  continue  to  this  day  in  their  primitive  ^usioaa 
oi  hrillianGy. 

Aa  br2s  respects  the  Italians  we  must  divide  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  the  Improvisare  into  three  different  epochs. 
The  first  ends  with  the  pontificate  of  Lep  X.,  and  presents  very 
Jiltle  to  instruct  or  amuse  the  reader.  The  language  which  these 
employed  was  either  the  Provengal  or  ihe  Latin,  and  this 
beoime  the  mistress  of  the  field  as  soon  as  the  Provencal 
was  by  degrees  laid  aside. 

This  second  epoch  reached  the  time  of  Cardinal  Qttobonif 
who  was  afterwards  pope,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  YIIL, 
and  during  this  period  history  records  the  names  of  many  ce- 
lebrated poets,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  singing  exiemporary 
veraes,  amongst  them  we  find  Bernardo  Accolti«  who,  per  a»» 
tooomasiam,  received  the  appellation  of  Unico  Aretino,  Aurdio 
Bcuidolini,  sumamed  the  Lippo,  and  Andrea  Manone,  who  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all.  By  the  abolition, of  the  Pro* 
vengal  language,  the  Latin  alone  was  considered  the  language 
for  extempore  poetry ;  and  though  we  have  every  possible  rea* 
son  to  believe  that  some  of  the  poets  liad  begun  to  employ  the 
Italian  lai^age  also,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  other  metre  wi^ 
allowed  besides  the  ottaya  rima. 

The  third  epoch  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  It  was  then 
that  all  the  Improvisatori  having  laid  aside  any  other  language 
confined  themselves  to  Italian  only :  and  it  was  tlien  that  new 
lules  and  new  laws  were  enacted  to  curb  the  fiery  imagination 
of  the  poe^Sy  and  the  use  of  other  metre  was  allowed  besides 
the  stanza  of  eight :  it  was  then  that  the  Italians,  acquiring  a 
greater  refinement  and  a  better  taste,  were  no  longer  satisfied 
witji  beauty  alone,  they .  Mfished  to  encrease .  the  difficulty,  and 
granted  their  applause  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
elegance  and  facUity  with  which  this  difficulty  was  conquered. 
Such  is  the  Iiistory  of  the  Improvisare  amongst  the  Italians. 

To  return  to  M.  Si^tmondi,  we  have  nothing  to  urge  against 
the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  the  merit  of  the  Bandettini^ 
Fantastic!,  and  Mazzei-  With  pleasure  we  join  in  the  chorus, 
for  though  we  have  not  had  the  fortune. of  admiring  the  poetical 
efllision  of  their  genius,  yet  their  names  have  been  toojjustly  and 
too  loudly  celebrated  not  to  reach  even  our  ultima  T/uUe..  But 
we  fear  that  our  author  being  struck  by  the  merit  and  pen- 
baps  persorjal  accomplishments  of  the  fair  poetesses,  has'  over- 
looked altogether,  or  has  mentioned  in  a  mass  other  poets> 
>vbo,  by  the  consent  of  their  ages  have  long  since  been  re^uded 
as  first  rate  men.   Metaitasioj  Rolli,  Vannini,  and  in  our  own 
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ime  QimttronMm,  Trogades,  iuk)  the  famoitf  Ga^purritio  M&li9, 
iHtilher  to  the  Duke  of  Liifciano^  ai«  amofigM  those  who  have 
keen  completely  overlooked.  White  the  celehrated  Maria 
Maddalena  Morelli^  better  known  under  her  Arcadian  name  of 
Corilla  Olraipiea,  has  been  hardly  nenttofied.  Indeed  we 
dKHiU  not  be  able  to  find  expressioiis^  and  even  if  we  coold, 
otM*  readers  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the  enthusiasai 
which  this  extraordinary  wonan  produced  in  her  country  by  the 
learned  aod  briUiant  flueuev  of  her  improvisare.  like  Petrarca, 
she  saw  on  her  head  the  laurel  crown  which  had  been  intended 
for  the  brow  of  Tasso,  but  which  had  been  bestowed  on  dib 
prince  of  anodem  lyric.  The  reader,  perhaps^  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  her  merit  as  an  extemporary  poeC> 
•my  at  least  form  a  small  idea  of  the  extension  and  variety 
of  her  knowledge  casting  his  eyes  over  the  different  sufcgectsy 
iahich,  previous  to  her  coronation  at  the  capitol^  had  been  pro^ 
posed  to  her. 

An  account  of  the  different  subjects  on  various  branches  of 
Utevature  and  science  proposed  to  Corilla  in  three  several  meet^ 
ings  lidd  previous  to  her  coronation  by  thirty  Ar^ian  poets  se* 
keted  for  the  purpose^  on  all  of  which  she  sang. 

I.  Ptostoral  Poetry. — Subject,  Whether  the  Country  is  to  be 
fieferred  to  the  Cky. 

II.  Natural  Philosophy. — Subject,  The  Properties  of  ligbf^ 
and  the  Description  of  the  Manner  iu  which  Images  are  foraaed 
in  the  Eye. 

III.  £loquence.*-Sul]ject,  The  Decline  of  Eloquence  after 
die  Death  of  Cicero. 

'  IV.  Moral  Philosophy.— Subject,  There  is  no  Virtue  with- 
4iut  Rel^n. 

V.  Music— Subject,  The  property  of  harmony,  which 
wakes  the  same  I'one  productive  of  either  Pleasure  or  Disp- 
pleasure. 

VI.  Revelation. — Subject,  Wliich  was  the  first  revealed  Re«. 
figion,  and  bow  was  it  revealed  ? 

:  VII.  Ecclesiastical  History. — Subject,  A  Poetical  Description 
of  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites  throtigh  the  Red  Sea. 

VIII.  Mylliology.— Subject,  Why  is  Love  represented  aa 
blind,  and  at  the  same  Time  armed  with  a  Bow  and  Arrows  to 
wouiid  his  Victims  ? 

IX.  Jurisprudence. — Subject,  The  beneficent  Effect  of 
Iaws. 

X.  Fine  Arts.— Suyect,  Which  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  most 
useful  and  pleasing  P 

XI.  Epic  Poeiry. — Subject,  Tlie  Character  of  a  Hero  as  a 
Specimeu  of  the  higher  Species  of  Epic. 

XII.  Ma. 
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Beaides  these  t%rafare  nibfectSy  ni  more  poposed  (o  Ike 
poeiess  by jpersont  of  distniotioti  wKo  were  preseut* 

L  Tbe  Death  of  Pyruais  and  Thiebe. 

IL  Wbether  tbe  FkUiiy  of  the  Male  or  Female  Sei  be  the 
Almn^er. 

III.  CkmpltintB  of  a  Shepbetdeaa  descried  by  her  Swain.  - 

IV.  An  Invocation  to  the  Deity  to  bless  the  Day. 

V.  The  Inynatioe  of  the  Notion  that  because  the  Oiristian 
Religion  is  founded  on  Homility^  it  is  not  fit  to  give  a  fiill  Scope 
.imd  Elevation  to  great  Talents. 

VI.  A  Comparison  of  the  nodecn  with  ancient  Philo- 

We  nmal  now  lake  onr  leave  of  M.  Sismondi.  In  the  pre« 
enni  state  of  affion  we  couM  no|  analyse  tiie  literalnre  of  Spain 
without  noticing  the  miserable  stale  of  tlial  wretched  coniitry-; 
nnd  our  indignation  wonht  soon  carry  ns  from  literatnre  to  po>* 
ittjcsy  and  inslead  of  speaking  of  tbe  Spaniah  poets^  liistoriane, 
and  men  of  letters,  we  shonld  waste  our  lime  and  ink  upon  ^ 
bloody  and  tyranuioal  deeda  of  fibeir<  bigotted  monarch  and 
worthless  clergy  and  antichristian  inquisition.  But  if  want  of 
limits  prevent  us  now  from  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  natioii  once  so  glorious  and  now  so  debased,  it  wiQ  not  be 
long  before  we  shall  attempt  to  expose  the  imbecility  and  ty« 
ranoy  of  a  throne,  which  ever  since  the  second  Philip,  has 
never  been  dignified  by  one  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man. 


Abt.  VII.   Liberty  Civil  and  Religious,   By  a  Friend  io 
Both.    pp.  73.    3s.    Hatchaid.  lbJ$. 

In  every  monthly  list  of  publications,  the  instances  are  nume- 
Cons,  in  which  we  are  decoyed  by  splendid  titles  into  the  perusal 
ef  volumes,  which  subject  ut^  to  a  very  unprofitable  expenditure 
of  our  time ;  the  exuberant  promises  which  they  hold  out  being 
followed  by  a  very  meagre  execution.  We  are  now  and  then 
made  the  dupes  of  the  opposite  species  of  deception,  a^d  giving 
every  author  credit  for  doing  justice  to  himself,  are  betrayed  into 
the  passing  over  productions  eminently  deserving  of  notice,  be- 
eanse  a  care  diffidence  has  sent  them  unacknowledged  into  the 
World,  and  comptetdy  destitute  of  exterior  preteasions. 

Tbe  Essay  now  before  us  illustrates  this  latter  observation. 
It  has  come  forth  without  a  name,  and  bearing  no  other  super* 
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Bcription  tlum  a  diy  sfatement  of  the  stibjecto  to  be  disctused; 
and  has  in  consequence  experienced  a  neglect  to  which  it  if  1^ 
no  means  entitled ;  for  under  the.ambiguoQB  title  adopted^  the 
author's  objett  is  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  liberty,  and  Ip 
draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  Ucentioutneti,  and  his  pages 
contain  a  very  seasonable  and  well-considered  investigation  of 
this  most  interesting  question,  which  the  sons  of  confusion  havte 
at  all  times  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  sophisticate^  and  eoa* 
ceming  which,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  conse« 

Suenee  to  the  peace  of  nations,  that  clear  and  correct  ideas 
iiould  be  promulgated  and  maintained. 
The  treatise  opens  with  an  animated  panegprric  on  liberty^ 
which  the  author  justly  characterises  as  tlie  id(J  of  English- 
men.''  On  the  merits  of  this  object  of  adoration,  however,  he 
deems  it  needless  to  expatiate,  as  we  see,  and  know,  and  taste, 
and  feel  them.  He  therefore  passes  on  to  the  misconceptioas 
and  abuses  to  which  liberty  is  liable,  alledging  too  truly,  that,  so 
generally  enjoyed  as  it  is,  and  so  highly  nilueid,  it  is  sdll  ill  un^ 
derstood,  and  worse  treiaed>  by  many  of  its  votaries ;  who,  as 
Milton  (speaking  from  the  experience  of  fab  own  ftnatiod  times^ 
aptly  describes  ^em,  love  not  liberty,  but  licence : 

^*  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood^ 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  should  set  them  free; 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty/* 

Here  then  is  the  distinction  which  our  author  takes ;  and  from 
hence  he  defines  liberty  to  be  ^  not  the  being  able  to  do  what 
we  will,  but  the  being  able  to  do  what  we  ougJit  to  wilL" 
And  after  shewing  that  a  freedom  to  do  what  we  wffl  is  ihe  fret' 
dom  of  the  savage,  or  the  wild  beast,  but  that  man  being  a  ra- 
tional behie,  and  likewise  intended  to  live  in  society,  must  sul^- 
mit  to  the  bws  of  reason,  and  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives, 
he  goes  on  to  atiswer  the  objections  which  may  be  made  by  those 
who  may  deem  such  restraint  little  better  than  slaveiy,  and  to 
discriminate  accurately  between  true  and  false  freedom ;  pointing 
at  diis  great  truth,  that  liberty  is  not  only  consistent  with  a 
submission  to  good  laws,  but  cannot  exist  without  them."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  our  author  veiy  accurately  in  this  part  of 
his  course,  ile  is  a  very  sensible  as  well  as  agreeable  companioil^ 
and  carries  us  on  pleasantly  enough,  till  he  arrives  at  a  point 
which  every  true  patriot  will  reach  with  pleasure— the  pnuse  of 
pur  own  constitution.  ,l1)is  indeed  b  rather  indirectly  alluded 
to,  than  plainly  set  forth.  And  we  must  own,  tliat,  however 
l^^cknied  may  be  the  subject,  a  short  statement  of  the  advantages 
irbicb  Britons  enjoy,  and  a  desaiption  of  the  manner  in  whicit 
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liberty  tt  fenced  luid  secured  by  the  hws^  which  at  the  same 
time  prevent  it  frbm  breaking  out  into  extravagance^  might  have 
been  introduced  very  seasonably  with  good  effect.  What  a  con« 
ititntion  shoidd  do^  and  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  wise 
and  good  member  of  it,  our  author  has  set  forth  in  general  terms, 
but  eztremdy  well. 

**  No  man  therefore  is,  or  cttd  b^  absolutely  fr^e.  It  is  not 
possible^  nor  if  pqssible,  would  it  be  compatible  with  the  happinesB 
of  others,  that  any  man  should  be  at  lioerty  to  do  what  he  wilL 
Hence  the  advantage  of  a  limited  over  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laws  to  bind  both  prince  and  people.  No 
human  being  is  above  all  law.  No  one,  either  in  public  or  priva|6 
life,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  absolute  power :  yet  for  the  due  pre* 
aervation  of  order,  without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  nor  happi- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  some  should  be  invested  with  a  share  of 
power ;  and  the  highest  of  all  earthly  wisdom  is  to  give  to  every 
one  in  authority  the  proper  share ;  such  as  will  repress  factious 
turbulence,  without  breaking  the  vigour  of  a  people ;  such  as  will 
call  forth  and  support  their  spirit,  but  restrain  it  within  due  bounds ; 
such  as  will  protect  the  weaJc,  encourage  the  industrious,  animate 
the  brave,  and  give  full  but  not  improper  scope  to  the  enterprising; 
such  as  will  awaken  genius,  and  bring  into  action  all  the  great  and 
good  qualities  of  man ;  while  it  curbs  the  base  and  evil  passions, 
and  punishes  them  if  they  break  forth  to  the  injury  of  any  man's 
person,  property,  or  character.  In  short,  to  make  power  useful^ 
and  not  oppressive^  thif^  I  say,  is  the  highest  of  all  earthly  wisdom ; 
to  be  regulated  more  by  experience  than  by  theory,  and  to  be  guided 
by  the  genius  and  habits  of  every  people.  Of  this,  Id  all  its  parts 
and  bearings,  no  individual  probably  is  capable  of  forming  an  accu* 
rate  judgement.'*.  P.  20. 

The  Author  now  proceeds  to  allege  some  instances  in  which 
a  man's  freedom  must  be  restrained,  and  in  which  he  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  some  things  which  he  might  innocently, 
perhaps  usefully  do,**  and  then  goes  on. 

But  no  wise  man  will  complain  that  he  is  forced  to  render 
back  something  to  the  state  for  the  protection  which  he  derives 
from  it.  He  will  rather  rejoice  that  he  becomes  thus  an  useful  and 
important  member  of  it.  He  will  acknowledge  the  advantage  which 
arises  from  giving  to  every  mdividual  an  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
&re ;  and  he  wiU  no  more  repine,  as  a  citizen,  at  making  some  sa^ 
crifices  of  time,  of  fortune,  of  personal  convenience,  or  personal 
safety,  for  the  public  good,  than  he  will,  as  an  individual,  at  making 
the  same  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  private  friendship.  Nay,  though 
he  will  carefully  watch  everv  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
every  infringement  of  the  ri^nts  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  yet  it 
will  be  with  the  generous  vigilance  of  a  friend^  not  with  the  res^ess 
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£oT  the knperiaut  c«U«  of  neeaisity*  H6  wiM  not  magDffy  lib^aim 
dittresses^  Mr  lend  a  williag  ear  to  the  «omplaiiito  ef  the  prodigale^ 

The  freedom  aad  tndejpeadence  which  be  enjoys  will  set  him  e^ual^ 
above  the  necessity  of  courting  the  power  ^  the  soTerei^^  or  fla^ 
tering  the  passions  of  the  people/*   P.  22. 

Oar  author  dividea  hb  tract  into  .two  parts^  Civil  liberty^  and 
Belisiot^  Liberty.  We  have  already  intimated^  that  we  pur- 
posely pass  over  the  former  divisioa  hastily ;  partly^  becauae  We 
wish  to  dwell  rather  more  at  length  upon  the  latter^  which 
deem  by  mticb  the  more  uupiMrtimt ;  wad  partly^  becaese  the  pro« 
nriety  oif  curbing  the  desires  of  man  in  dvil  matters^  is  acknow-* 
fedged  by  all  pefKms^  (except  it  be  by  the  wildest  of  Jacobiaa) 
though  tbey  may  not  possibly  enter  with  mocb  thought  or  accu- 
racy into  the  arguments  upon  which  the  restriction  is  founded. 
The  arguments,  however,  as  set  forth  by  our  author^  are  very 
aimple ;  namely,  that  perfect  liberty  can  consist  only  with  perfect 
virtue,  and  perfect  equality ;  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  ^ery  mem- 
ber of  society^  as  'suchj  to  saci-iiice  his  personal  ease,  or  conveni- 
ence, or  safety,  to  the  good  of  the  community ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  whatever  be  his  disposition,  or  whatever  his  situatiooy 
aome  concessions  must  .be  made,  some  portion  of  liberty  muit  bu 
given  up,  to  purcliase  happiness. 

One  man  is  enslaved  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  another  ii 
confined  by  the  performance  of  certain  duties.  The  sovereign  ia 
restrabed  in  his  choice  of  amusements  and  even  of  friends ;  the 
peasant  is  obliged  to  daily  labour  for  his  support.  Even  the  silkeu 
chains  of  love  and  matrimony,  though  they  may  grace  the  weareri^ 
deprive  him  of  some  personal  liberty,  well  exchanged,  as  that  ia, 
Ibr  much  solid  and  substantial  comfi>rt*  No  person,  in  sba^  ia 
free  to  do  what  he  will.  Such  freedom  must  be  sought  kk  the 
woods  and  wilds ;  and  the  possessor  of  it  will  excite  little  eavj 
among  his  fellow-creatures."   P.  16« 

Thus  much  for  Civil  Liberty,  of  which  the  author  may  truly 
assert  thai  he  is  the  friend ;  especially  by  two  maximsj  which  wsr 
eould  wish  most  earnestly  to  recoHanend  to  all  who  value  thie 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings;  namely,  1st.  that  in  any  weH^frasied 
ooQstituUon,  liberty  is  not  fettered  and  restrained  by  the  laws,  biii 
upheld  and  established  by  them ;  and  2dly«  that  its  surest  safe- 
guard io  die  virtue  of  the  pec^le.  We  should,  however,  deem  it 
an  uopardonabie' neglect,  if  we  were'  to  tak6  onr  leave  of  thitf 
part  of  the  tract,  without  presentiiig  to  our  readers  a  passaged 
which  ia  truly  admirable,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  truth  which  it  contains,  and  on  account  of  the  happy  exprea* 
liofit  i&  V(  hicb  it  is  delivered.   It  folIo\('s  a  passage  quoted  above. 
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ki  wbicb  tbe  mAot  is  riMWong,  that  in  tio  sittntbn  in  nciaty  it 
a  man  at  Uberty  to  follow Jiis  inclinatioiis  nnrestnuMd* 

This  part  of  the  subject  will  well  bear  to  be  enlarged  upon, 
A  due  consideration  of  the  imperfection  of  all  earthly  things  would 


false  hopes  and  extravagant  expectations  do  we  find,  which  would 
never  be  entertained,  at  least  never  enconraged,  tf  those  who  re^* 
ceive  them  into  their  hearts  woold  pause  for  a  momeAC  to  redeol 
OB  the  faults  and  defects  of  tbe  natural  and  moral  worid!  Host 
would  this  consideration  teach  them  to  aooderaie  their  desires,  to 
bear  with  the  faults  of  othecs,  and  be  huooble  at  tho  recoliectaoa  of 
their  own!  How  would  it  inculcate  milibess  and  cetidesfonaifst 
in  prosperity;  resignation  in  distress ;  and^  above  all,  elevation  of 
the  thoughts  and  ^Sections  to  things  above  1  If  the  inhabitant*  of 
this  world  would  be  content  to  view  it  in  its  natural  dimensions  i 
ond  take  it  as  it  really  is,  a  chequered  scene  of  light  and  shade,  a 
scene  of  trial,  not  enjoyment ;  they  would  more  readily  oidure 
Buch  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  partake  with  greater  satis-l 
&ction  and  gratitude  of  those  blessings  which  its  gracious  Maker 
lias  allowed  to  his  unworthy  creatures.  But  when  they  imagine  a 
atate  of  things  which  does  not  exist,  they  magnify  both  the  inconvo^ 
aiences  which  they  feel^  and  the  advantages  which  they  desire. 

^  *  Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  nature's  hand. 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below ; 
Yet  ail  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plaan'd. 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe/ 

•  There  is  in  this  world  much  to  be  suffered,  much  to  be  ea* 
joyed ;  and  both  soflerings  and  enjoyments  are  adapted  to  man^ 
seal  state :  die  former  such  as  will  not  overwhelm ;  the  latter  suck 
as  will  not  satisfy.  Let  man  be  sensible  of  this,  and  he  will  beas 
with  chearfulness  the  mitigated  ill,  and  receive  without  disconte&l 
the  imperfect  good."  P.  17. 

We  now  pass  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject — Religious  L'- 
berty.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  does  not  appear  to  b^ 
so  generally  understood  as  the  former.  The  necessity  of  re-* 
straints  upon  civil  liberty,  we  should  rather  say  licentiousDessi 
touches  us  more  nearly ;  it  comes  more  d  «ely  home  to  us ;  wa 
see  it  every  day.  So  that  every  man  of  sense  and  worth  ^s  willing 
to  have  his  own  freedom  circumscribed,  that  his  i^eighbour  maf 
not  go  unfettered  ;  be  is  willing  sometimes  to  be  prevented  front 
innocently  indulging  his  inclinations,  if  he  cai|  thereby  subject 
to  a  wholesome  coercion  those  persons  whose  desires  and  intent 
lions  are  not  innocent.^  But  the  same  man>  if  he  is  questioned 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  will  perhaps  see  no  necessity  at  all  for 
any  such  restraint.   The  danger  which  arises  from  every  person 
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iodalgiiig  his  fancy  in  the  choice  of  a  form  of  relig^/  tad  a 
mode  of  worahipj  does  not  affisct  him.    If  thereby  falsehood  be 
sometimes  propamted^  truth  may  also  make  its  way^  and  become 
better  known.    He  does  what  he  thinks  right ;  and^  for  aught  he 
knowsi  others  have  a  right  to  do  so  too.   At  any  rate^  he  cannot 
see  that  it  can  be  wrong  or  dangerous  for  eveiyperson  to  worship 
God  in  the  way  which  he  most  approves.   Those,  on  the  con* 
1rary>  who  take  pains  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  religious  opinion 
iu  the  country,  and  into  the  consequences  of  an  indulgence  of  re*, 
li^ous  liberty,  are  convinced  that  error  is  always  dangerous  and 
mischievous;. and  that  its  mischievous  tendency  is  increased  by 
its  having  so  plaunble  a  ground  Co  rest  upon  as  the  maxim  just 
quoted — that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  worship  Ood  iii  his  own 
way.   They  think  that  by  this  pretence  all  the  ancient  bonds  of 
Christian  unity  are  dissolved ;  the  ancient  safeguards  of  truth  and 
sound  principle  are  overthrown ;  and  that  as  a  general  licence  to 
do  what  we  will  in  civil  matters  would  subvert  the  very  founda- 
tions  of  sociiety,  so  a  similar  licence  with  regard  to  religion  woul4 
turn  the  Church  into  a  Babel,  and  by  degrees  destroy  every  ves- 
tige of  Christianity. 

This  is  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  author  of 
the  tract  which  is  now  before  us.  Defining  liberty,  as  before, 
to  be  the  power<  to  do,  not  what  we  will,  but  what  we  ought  to 
will ;  he  proceeds  to  shew  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  the 
notion  that  every  person  may  follow  his  own  inclination  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Its  absurdity  and  its  danger  consist  in  this, 
that  truth  and  error  are  thereby  confounded ;  and  as  when  the 
just  limits  are  transgressed,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop; 

the  same  spirit**  which  imagines  there  is  a  greater  probability 
of  discovering  the  truth,  in  proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  colli-* 
sion  of  opinions,  the  same  spirit  become  a  little  more  roman- 
tic, will  rejoice,  not  ouly  in  seeing  various  forms  of  the  Cbrbitianb 
religion,  but  various  religions  flourishing ;  not  only  a  diversity  in 
the  forms  of  worshipping  one  object,  but  a  diversity  of  objects 
Jikewise.** 

It  may,  however,"  our  author  gravely  remarks,  be  reason* 
ably  doubted,  whether  the  mulUplying  of  divisions  amo^g  the  pro* 
feasors  of  religion  will  not  rather  tend  to  propagate  ialsehood,  Uian 
to  ascertain  Sie  truth.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  express  a 
fear,  that  the  natural  effect  of  such  divisions  will  be,  to  set  the 
minds  of  religionists  at  variance  with  each  other :  and  that  a  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  a  sincere  performance  of  its  duties, 
will  be  lost  in  obstinacy  in  defending,  and  zeal  for  propagating,  th« 
peculfar  principles  of  each  sect  If  all  religions  and  all  creeds  are 
to  be  encouraged,  it  must  be  on  the  assumpiion  that  all  are  equaDy 
true,  an  assumption  which  is  clearly  groundless  ;  or,  that  though 
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tome  may  be  ^Ise  or  errbneous,  yet  all  are  harmleis;  ah  assump- 
UoD  which  is  equally  hasty,  and  without  foundation:  for  fklsehood 
and  error  must  always  be  pregnant  with  danger ;  and  that  danger 
cannot  but  be  peculiarly  great  and  alarming,  when  the  subject  is  one 
of  such  superior  interest  as  to  afiect  the  most  important  concerns 
of  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules  and  hiws  of  social 
life/*   P.  29. 

And  then  hi  two  or  three  sentences,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
to  quote,  he  pohits  out  the  danger  of  rashly  invading  the  holy 
ptedncta  of  religion,  and  tearing  its  sacred  fences. 

Religion  cannot  be  safely  trifled  with— 'it  is  no  matter  for  spe- 
edatioB  or  experiment.  It  is  of  too  high  and  holy  a  character  to 
be  that  handled.  It  possesses,  in  common  with  all  other  blessings, 
di»  quality;  (and,  as  the  first  of  blessings,  it  possesses  it  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other),  that  as  it  is  in  its  true  nature  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  real  good  of  man,  so  when  perverted  or  mis- 
applied^  it  turns  good  to  evil,  blessings  to  curses,  and  where  it  should 
be  a  saviour,  It  becomes  a  destroyer.'^  P.  30. 

Rdigious  truth,  then,  is  likely  to  suffer  by  this  indiscriminate 
Kgard  to  Christianity  under  all  forms  and  denominations.  And  . 
how  dien  can  rel^ious  liberty  be  a  gainer  by  itf  Does  liberty 
consist  ia  rejecting  the  trutfi,  and  choosing  fidsehnod,  if  that 
happens  to  suit  its  taste  ?  No :  here  is  no  thought  of  what  we 
tm.^  to  will.  *^  The  moment  liberty  forsakes  the  paths  of 
tnSh,  and  breaks  the  laws  of  reason,  it  loses  its  character,  and 
degenerates  into  licentiousness/'  Or  shall  we  say  that  religion 
being  a  matter  of  the.  heart,  and  a  personal  concern,  is  subject 
to  no  laws  i  This  is  unhappily  a  very  plausible,  and  of  course  a 
'  veiy  common  pretext.  It  is  asserted  by  many  men  of  talents 
and  foitune.  It  is  echoed  by  very  many  who  are  possessed  of 
neither  tlie  one  nor  di^  other.  It  is  the  constant  reply  wfaitih  ia 
made  to  those  who  would  point  out  to  their  fellow-creatures  and 
feUow-christians  die  danger  of  mnnmg  into  the  paths  of  error : — 
Oh!  religion  is  a  personal  concern.  Tell  a  man  of  the  guih 
wUrii  he  hicurs  by  the  neslect  of  public  worship,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church : — ^Ah !  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  heart. 
Eirimn  die  sinftdness  and  mischievous  tendency  of  heresy, 
Khttm,  and  separation :— No !  rela^cHi  is  a  personal  concern. 
Ill  other  words,  every  one  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  fo(low  his  own 
coufse,  and  what  diis  imaginations  of  bis  own  heart  may  si^st 
and  wbm  then  is  the  necessity  of  pastors,  guides,  or  teachers? 

But  are  these  things  so  i  Surely  not  The  plea  is  Only  phis- 
sible,  not  solid.  Though  it  may  perplex  at  first,  it  will  not  bear 
inicstigataon.  To  the  question,  Is  not  rriigion  wholly  a  peiy 
joi»t  concern  i  It  is  answered.  Certainly  not* 

P  *«Maa 
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**  Man  in  his  religious,  as  well  as  his  civQ  concerns,  is  a  member 
of  society*  Whatever  may  be  the  articles  of  his  faith,  hay,  whatever 
the  object  of  his  worship,  he  does  not  stand  alone;  he  is  united  to 
others  in  certain  connections  and  relations ;  he  acknowledges  some 
head ;  he  is  a  member  of  some  body*" 

To  the  pka  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  hearty  diat  evei^ 
man  must  judge  for  himself  in  his  spiritual  concerns,  where  is 

'  the  code  of  taws  to  be  foimd  Mrhtcb  bind  a  religions  cominunity  ? 

'  Or  who  has  power  to  nnike  or  aAnot  them  ?  It  is  answered  by  a 
Tery  simple  question,  Where  is  the  religious  commuiuty  that 
can  exist  without  them     Our  author  refers  tp  tbe  society  of 

.  Quakers^  who  have  laid  aside  all  ordinances  for  the  sake  of  beiqg 
entirely  spiritual.  And  what  i&  the  consequence  I  or  vvhat  is 
their  real  state  ?  that  they  are  perfect  slaves  to  forms  in  dress, 
and  speech,  and  gesture. 

We  do  not  feel  it  iiecessary  to  give  an  abstract  of  even  the 
short  statement  ^lijcfa  our  author  has  made,  to  show  that  cere^ 
monies  instead  of*  being     so  many  incumbrances  upon  true 

•piety/  are  necesssary  aids  of  devotion,  necessary  parts  of  eveiy 
religion.'*  So  it  is,  and  so  the  general '  voice  of  eveiy  nation 
under  heaven  has  shown  it  to  be.   And  with  good  reason ;  for 

The  principles  of  religion  do  not  seize  the  mind  with  sufficient 
force,  nor  do  its  divine  tru^s  sufficiently  elevate  the  affections  above 
the  present  objects  of  sense,  unless  there  be  something  visibTe, 
something  tangible,  something  on  which  the  attention  may  rest, 
sometllingin  which  (as  we  have  said)  the  spirit  of  devotion  may  be 
embodied ; — an  altar  and  a  priesthood — a  bloody  or  an  unbloody 
■*aacrifice — ^initiatory  mysteries  and  commemorative  ordinances.  As 
Che  spirit  which  is  within  us  cannot  act  in  this  world  but  by  means  oC 
'  tlie  body,  so  the  spmt  of  devotion  must  in  this  imperfect  state  be 
ciricuroscribed,  and  coniirtned  by  certain  outward  ceremonies,  which, 
if  they  appear  to  cramp  its  energy,  or  to  chill  its  fervour,  in  a  few  of 
more  refined  and  elevated  aiFections,  vet  are  requisite  to  give  con- 
sistency lind  uniformity  to  prayer,  aucfeven  to  preserve  a  aense  of 
*  religion  itself  In  persons  of  cool  temperament  and  sluggish  ff^elings/' 
P.  37* 

.    From  arguing  generally  respecting  every  religion,  our  aafhor 

f roceeds  to  ask  bow  the  case  stands  with  Christianity.  And 
ere  he  states  that  the  Church  is  described  under  various  figures, 
.  but  always  as  a  sooiety ;  and  as  a  society  closely  knit  and  united 
togedier.  Upon  ihe  two  most  important  emblems  under  which 
the  Apostles  represent  it,  those  of  a  temple  and  a  human  body, 
he  expatiates  more  at  large,  panicularly  on  the  latter.  We  shall 
request  pm*  readers  to  permit  ao  eatrftct  from  bis  description  of 
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^  ihmi^  yMA  (if  we  mbtake  not)  tbey  will  thank  us  for 
h^ioflmSmliikm.   SpeaUiig  of  the  Church  as  a  temple,  he 

f  his,  though  it  i)e  intended  to  reach  unto  heaven,  yet  is  no 
lowei*  of  Bajbely  no  scenje  of  confusion.  In  this  holy  temple,  every 
Ban  is  dalj  prepdrtiotied ;  etery  stone  has  its  place  assigned  to  it. 
It  vi  a  regular  and  stately^  though  simple,  structure,  worthy  of  ite 
freat4uvhitect-^the  divine  master-builder.  It  was  founded,  as  we 
kave  seen,  upon  the  prophets  and  aposUes,  and  is  held  together  by 
that  which  supports  the  whole,  that  *  tried  stone,  that  precious  cor« 
ier-stune,'  Jesus  Christ*  Like  that  nagnilioent  structure  at  Jeru* 
falem,  the  first  whidi  was4edicated  to  the  honour  oi^  the  true  God, 
and  the  most  splendid  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  whidi  was  raised  in 
lolemp  silence,  no  workman's  hammer  bebg  heaM  upon  it ;  its 
foyal  builder  l^ein^  instructed  b^  God,  and  the  Deity  bemg  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  tlie  symbol  of  bis  presence :  so  the^goodly  temple  of 
the  Christiiin  Church,  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  rose^  as  if  by 
divine  ehehantment,  rapidly,  but  as  it  were  in  silent  progression ;  ^ 
spreading  its  lair  proportions  to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  north  and 
eoulh;-  on  no  side^hibitmg  disorder  or  confusion ;  but  every  where 
displrang  the  work  of  those  who  were  heaven-taught,  while  it  wai 
inhal4ed  and  aoktaated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.'^   P.  41. 

Ag^ijn,  in  poioitii^  out  the  uature  of  the.  Church,  under  the 
character  of  a  human  body* 

«*  Let  us  for  a  momei^t,''  says  he,  indulge  in  coiitemplating 
4nan,  as  he  came  forth  fVom  the  hand  of  his  Maker ;  formed  in  the  . 
kna^  of  the  Ahnighty,  what  sublime  ideas  may  we  not  conceive  of 
kim  ?  What  may  we  not  imagine,  when  the  divine  eye,  upon  survey- 
ii^  his  wpr|c,  pronounced  it  to  be  very  good?  In  Adam  were  assem- 
bled all  the  beauties  which  were  scattered  through  Uie  creation* 
l^js  body  was  <  godlike  erect,'  composed  of  parts  perfectly  formed* 
finely  proj^rtioned^  moving  in  or4er  and  harmony,  and  exquisitely 
^apted,  each  to  its  severd  use.  It  was  a  stately  and  magnificent 
structure ;  fit  ibr  the  habitation  6t  a  pur^  and  immortal  soul.  .  See 
h^e  an  emblefti  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  was  framed  6y  its 
divine  Author,  while  it  preserved  its  original  purity ;  when  •  the 
AiuMtttde  #as  of  one  heiUrt  and  of  one  mind when  heresy  had  no% 
eifrmpt^  its  doctrine,  nor  dissention  chilled  its  charity;  when 
every'  voice  was  in  unison ;  and  the  labours  of  all,  ab  if  it  had  been 
one  man,  were  exerted  tb  promote  the  great  design  of  the  Gospel, 
to*'  procure  '  glory  to  God'  in  the  hish^t,  upon  earth  peace,  and 
good-will  towiurds  men/  Many  ages  nave  rolled  away  sipce  such  an 
union  was  to  be  seen  amongst  Christians:  and  until  Chrbt  shall  visii- 
bly  reign  at  the  head  of  his  Church  for  a  thousand  years,  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  hidulge  Uie  hope  of  its  return.  But  those  who 
take  delight  in  reflecting  on  that  primitive  and  apostolic  pe^K^  and 
order,  which  weui  the  best  preservatives  pf  true  doctrine  as  well  as 
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legitimate  dindpline,  will  not  M  td  vray^  and  acoordiBff  to  their 
best  labours  to  endeavouri  *  that  all  who  profess  and  call  wetnseitea 
Christians,  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  &ith  lb 
unity  of  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.* " 
P.  46. 

The  circumstance  most  striking  b  both  of  these  illiiatrafioiit^ 
is  that  of  union  and  compactness.  And  here  our  author  might 
have  observed  that  the  Apostle  has  employisd  the  same  word  ill 
each  Cftse>  to  describe  the  close  union  and  ccrfiesion  of  the  several 
parts ;  any  one  of  which^  if  separated  from  its  fcUow9>  must 

;  a  stone  wrhich  is  ^^aced  will  fall  into  the  rubbish,  and  b« 
thfo^ti  HM^ay;  a  limb  seveitltTroni  the  body  must  petish.  lu 
the  latter  Hliistratiort,  moreover,  another  circuroBtance  is  enforced 
by  the  Apostle ;  namely,  the  subjection  of  the  inferior  to  the 
Superior  members.  Tliiit,  as  our  readers  know>  is  frequently  en« 
joined  in  e%pttBS  tetms  by  the  Apostles.  And  unless  such  obe* 
dience  be  exacted  and  practised,  how  does  the  Churcb'any  longer  - 
tetain  its  character  as  a  society?  In  the  great  body,  the  stale>  all 
the  nienvbers  are  required  to  move  in  harmony,  juid  io  reg^ikr 
ftubonditifttipn,  each  to  its  superior.  And  if  common  seme^  or 
the  commaiid  of  an  Apostle,  is  to  be  our  rule,  such  harmony  wd 
such  subordination  ought  to  exist  in  the  Church. 

Onr  readers  will  immediately  see  the  Ibe  of  argument  adopted 
by  the  author ;  that  religious  liberty  is  that  only  Which  a  maa 
call  exercise  ^s  a  member  of  the  great  iocieti/,  the  Ct^reh. 
They  may  posisibly  in  a  merry  mood  be  disposed  to  a^k,  what 
be  has  not  asked.  Does  any  limb  acquire  gresiter  liberty  upo^ 
being  severed  from  the  body  \  Or  are  the  pow^r  and  Kberty  of 
the  other  members  improved  by  the  loss  of  a  brother  A  tiiem^ 
ber  of  the  Church  may  fancy  bimself  possessed  of  greHter  liber^ 
by  separating  himself  from  it;  but  is  he  therefore  f^lly  more 
Irae?  A  sheep  (to  usa  another  Scriptural  illustration)  may  tbink 
itself  very  happy  at  having  escaped  from  the  fold,  or  the  inea- 
daw ;  bmt,  ulas!  ito  wandefhig  may  chance  to  end  in  hunger  or 
death. 

Tbe  pleasure  We  have  experieneed  in  the  perusal  of  thia 
tra^t,  has  insensibly  led  ud  on  in  our  review  of  it  to  an  unrea-^ 
^nabl^  lengtli.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  auting^ 
the  line  of  bur  author's  argument;— the  different  sti^m  his 
journey.  His  great  object  is  to  beat  down  the  clafan  whith  ia 
made  by  so  many  thoughtless  people,  to  wOrahip  God,  every  OM 
in  the  way  bei^t  (tuited  to  his  taste  or  judgment.  He  shews  tho 
ttoresftonableuesfe  of  this  daim,  by  stating  that  all  modes  Of  Wor- 
ship, like  all  mcdea  of  faith^  can  neither  be  right  nor  indiffel^nt ; 
d)tit  tbii  false  liberty  has  led  tu  profeMlota  lit  variotta  times  ihto 
>  the 
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the  most  criimoal  excesses ;  that  it  has  no  Scriptural  grojiod  to* 
•tand  upon,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  permission  or  injuuction' 
from  our  blessed  Lord,  or  his  Apostles,  or  as  being  deduced  frooi 
their  practice :  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  our  Lord,  in  oppomtioa  lo  the  moat  distinct 
nod  pointed  injunctioBs  of  bis  Apostles,  in  xipposiMon  to  tbe^ 
fuka  and  ordinances  of  the  Chiin^b,  iu  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments  of  Christians  in  all  ages^  of  the  Fathers  in  elder  times,  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  IndepeiMients  in  later  days.  And  here  tbe 
opinions  of  Calvin  and  Baxter  are  seasonably  introduced,  toge» 
ther^ith  a  quotation  from  Milton,  the  most  illustrious  name 
that  ever  adoru^  t^e  ^auae  of  rebeVion."  So  little  has  tbiii 
spirit  of  false  liberty  to  say  for  itself.  What  th&x  true  reli* 
jious  liberty  Mt  is  the  being  able  to  profe^ts  a  true  faith^  and 
lo  practise  a  right  mode  qf  worship*  It  is  the  not  bemg  obliged 
to  profess  or  to  practise  what  is  faUe  or  unsound 

«*  Whoever  can  safely  believe  and  profess  the  true  doctrines  df 
the  Gospel,  enjoys  liberty  of  faith :  whoever  can  safely  ofl^r  up  his 
adorations  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God^  enjoys  liberty  of  worship.*' 
P.  64. 

Tbe  pointii^  out  what  is  to,  be  expected  in  a  Church  whiclp 
allows  it«  ^laembers  the  enjoyment  of  true  religious  liberty^  auj 
vindicatipg  of  the  Church  of  Ei^land  from  the  charge  of  being 
inimical  to  freedom,  follow  of  course.  But  we  musjt  al»taii^ 
fronmiyr  (artber, extracts;  and  shall  only  observe  shortly,  that 
there  aretwo  renvurks  mt^e  by  our  au^thor,  in  his  concluding 
IHiges,  wbkh  we  co<4d  wish  our  readers,  and  very  many  wh^ 
are  not  G«ur  readccsi  (but  who  would  npt  be  worse  Christians  for 
beii^  so)  to  consider  yery  attentively.  The  foimec  is  the  sub- 
jection in  which  the  people  are  held  when  united  with  the  Dis^ 
aenters:  a  subje<:tion  not  only  very  different  from  that  easy  yok^ 
which  16  so  heavily  complained  of  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
but  which  (h^«  that  Mfhich  pbtains  among  the  Papists)  is  preg? 
nant  with  danger  to  the.  statCj  as  well  a^  to.  tri^e  rel^ion.  The 
other  remark  which  we  would  recommend  to  .  the  attention  qf 
our  readers^  is  concerning  the  origin  of  this  spirit  of  false  liberty, 
and  the  course  w.^ic^  it  1^  run.  Beginning  in  the  \ow  and  loose 
divinity  of  Bisl^p  H^dley^  it  ui;is^ttled  the  ounds  of  ni^'n,  taught 
them  to  MQdermuje  ordinimces  and  sacraments,  and  tQ  disregard 
the  difference  betwjeen  right  and  wron^  p^nciples  of  religioii. 
It  has  preservdl  the  same  character  amidst  the  changes  vrluc(k 
have  tak^i^  place  durjoig  the  last  century,  alw^rs  disregarding  the 
yi|li(dity  of  ordinances,  fusd  indifferent  as  to  the  authority  pf  those 
who  administer  them.  It  now  assumes  an  appearance  simili^ 
lo  that  fatal  philaqthropy  and  universal  benevolence  which  a  few 
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years  ago  wrought  sach  wonders  of  (fevastotion,  and,  uncontemed 
as  to  a)l  forms  and  modes  of  faith  or  irorsliip,  embraces  with 
^equal  cordiality  the  professors  of  the  most  opposite  tenets,  the 
tCalyinist,  Arminian,  and  Socinian.  On  this  as  well  as  on  th^ 
former  head  we  could  wish  to  make  tome  obsenrations;  bat  wts 
have  unhappily  fallen  into  that  which  is  the  chief  &ult  of  the  authos 
before  us,  the  being  too  dWuse ;.and  miisthere  therefore takeqw 
leave. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Proojfi  of  the  Snirit,  or  CansiderfttbfnM  on 
Revivalism.  A  Sermon,  preacficd  at  St.  Mar^  tihapef^ 
Penzance y  by  C.  Val.  Le  Grice,  M.A.  Perpetuai  Curette 

'  if  Penzance.  Sto»  pp.  36.  Is.  Rivingtons. 

l!fOTVVITUSTANPI^^G  the  enormous  traip  of  iUt  with 
yi'hich  Methodism  ))as  been  attended,  as  a  f^stem  piiganise<| 
with  the  vi|*w  of  spreadii^  and  consolidating  schism^  1^  gatheii* 
jng  churches  out  of  the  Established  Religion;  it  is  an  opinion, 
occasiooally  brf^ached  by  person?  of  genuine  piety,  that  the  evil 
)ias  hot  been  uiiacc^ompanied  \ihh  good  in  the  effect  which  hfs 
been  produced  in  some  of  the  less  civilized  districts,  «t  a  distance 
1rov^  ttie  capital.  The  subject,  which  we  proceed  to  laybefqr^ 
pui  readers,  will,  we  trust,  render  this  point  problematical.  By 
affording  a  satisfactoiy  proof  that  the  zeal  of  tire  established 
Vninisiry  is  not  abated  even  at  th^  remotest  extremity  x>f  the 
kingdom,  it  M'ill  sufficiently  convince  those  who  require  pix)of  of 
the  fact,  that  the  restless  interference  by  which  the  Methodists 
persist  in  seducing  the  Members  of  the  Established  Church,  doe^ 
hot  poHsess  even  a  local  or  partial  utility :  it  will  likewise 'display 
the  deplorable  effects  which'  the  faiiatici^m  of  those  sectariea 
has  upon  the  human  initid;  when  it  has  its  full  dpenUidb^  imre* 
Strained  by  education,  or  unsubdued  by  reason.  • 

The  sermon,  uhich  we  introduce  to  our  readers'  notice,  was 
occasioned,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  an  advertisement  pre^ 
fixed  to  it,  f  by  a  Process,  denotnfinated  a  Revtvdtli  introduced 
into  the  town  of  Penzance  by  the  people  deitominated  Method^ 
jsts.^  0f  the  origm  of  this  process,  which  takes  its  name 
from  being  considered  a  revival  qf  religion  in  the  district  wt ere 
it  prevsiils',  we  are  enabled  to  hy  before  ib$  rehder  the  fbllow^^ 
ing'^account,' st etched  by  an  eye  witness,  for  which  we  can 
iicswer,  that  it  is  by  no  means  freely  drawn,  or  fatghly  coloured! 

This  extravagant  fepecies  of  fan^icistn*  seiems  to  have  hee6 
fr^  *iind!ed  in  die  minmg  disnrict  of  Redrudi^  where  it  tboA 
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spread  so  rapklly  and  generailj^  aa  to  have  nearlyproduoed^a 
auapensioo  of  the  mining  operations.  At  this  place^  it  was  no 
vncommon  thing  for  men  to  remain  'v\  a  posture  of  prayer  for. 
two  days,  without  an  interval  of  repose,  or  any  kind  of  susten- 
ance. From  Redruth,  the  flame  spread  westward  to  Penzance, 
where  it  raged  with  unexampled  fury  for  more  than  a  week.  The 
meetings  of  these  people  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  the  camp 
meetings  in  America.  Numbers  suddenly  fall  down,  slain,  by 
the  sword  of  the  spirit.  Tliey  are  at  once  convinced  of  all  their 
fthis,  and  groan  with  the  load  of  ihem.  During  these  paroxysms^ 
the  unhappy  creatures  stun  the  hearers  with  their  piercing  ^shrieks 
for  mereyj  and  disgust  them  with  the  extravagance  and  senstiality 
'  of  their  expressions.  Each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  Preachers  or -Comforters^  who  pray  over  them ;  and,  by  the 
moat  rapturous  sentences  and  inordinate  gesticulatioiis>  inflamo 
tbeir  enthusiasm,  and  excite  tlie  most  frantic  delirium.  Ano- 
ther struggle/'  said  one,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  yours.". 
^  Another  struggle,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  descend 
into  the  midst  of  us.**  Raise  your  voices  louder,  and  yet* 
Ipuder  ;  he  is  not  far  off,  and  will  soon  arrive.''  lliese  were  > 
the  expressions  to  the  very  letter.  Fourteen  groupes  of  tliia. 
description  have  been  counted,  uttering  such  a  combination  of 
sounds  as  was  never  heard  before.  At  one  spot,  a  young  woman 
might  be  ,seen  prostrate,  surrounded  by  females  who  had  just 
ceceived  an  assurance  of  pardon,  and  who  were  exhortiue  her  to 
flee  to  Je^us^  to  save  her  soul  from  the  flames  of  heii.  In.  ano-» 
ther  spot,  a  boy,  of  scarcely  fourteen  years,  pouring  forth  the 
most  intemperate  and  incoherent  rhapsodies.  Besides  those 
many  more  groupes  might  be  seen :  spme  rencfing  the  air  witi) 
their  shrieks,  others  weeping  and  sobbing ;  others  again,  singing 
and  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  had  just  heard  their  cries,  had  par- 
doned their  dns^  and  renewed  them  in  love.  /After  this  assu* 
i^nc«  of  God^s  pardon  and  mercy,  all  tbeir  distress  ^ad  ceased^ 
^nd  thc^  were  calm  and  tranquil.  At  the  door  of  .|he  meeting 
Bi^bt  be  seen  exhausted  crowds,  hastening  for  fresh  air,  womeq 
m  fiiindog  fits>  or  in  hysterical  convulsions ;  while  broken  ejaca- 
latioos  issued  from  their  faultering  bps,  and  convulsive  sobs 
ffom  then  ahnost  exhausted  breath.  One  of  the  females,  adds 
bur  informant,  vAs  so  alarmingly  affected  that  her  friends  insisted 
tipon  her  retiring :  tliey  dragged  her,  by  force,  from  the  meethig- 
house.  But  her  delirium  was  not  subdiipd.  .  She  burst  from  her 
friends,  and  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  street.  In 
sliorr,  it  b  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  convey  ah  idea  of 
th6  scene. 

•  When  enquiry  was  made  into  die  natnre  and  intentitm  of  iHs 
assembly ;  the  ausMref  wa9>  ihtft  it  was  summoned  by  no  human 
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means — that  the  most  pro6igate  and  profane  had  not  been  aUe 
tt»  resist  the  energies  of  the  Spirit— that  tliey  had  felt  the  hein-- 
Ousness  of  their  sins,  and  been  pardoned  of  God,  and  were  now 
rejoicing  in  the  love  of  Jews.  Their  flinty  hearts,"  said  ofie  oP 
the  comforters,  have  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the  hamuier 
of  love." 

It  is  not  diff  cult  to  trace  the  effects  thus  wrought  on  the  fan- 
des  of  the  deluded  sufferers  to  physical  causes.  This  peculiar 
state  of  the  n  ind  is  worked  up  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  worshippers,  and  is  propagated 
from  one  to  another  by  a  species  of  animal  magnetism*  Where 
the  light  of  reason  and  education  exist,  the  phantom  cannot 
be  raised;  and,  hence  the  necessity  of  drowning  the  little 
reason  that  may  exist  by  the  noisy  violence  of  their  ejaculatiouiu' 
With  respect  to  the  tmnquilKty  felt  after  prayer,  liihich  they 
<*ttlt  a  fet  iit.g  of  God's  assurance  of  pardon,  it  may  be  an  ^flerlr 
resuhin«:  from  their  previous  state  of  excitement,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  state  of  natural  exhaustion.  It  is  worthy  of  notice^ 
that  the  female  sex  is  always  most  affected,  and  most  violent  in' 
their  expressions.  The  affection  spreads  like  an  hysteric  by 
8>mpathy.  One  young  woman  was  deprived  of  her  senses  for 
some  time.    Her  parents  had  recourse  to  medical  advice. 

To  check  the  growth  of  these  evils  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Ls 
Orice  was  written,  and  published,  at  the  request  of  his  congre- 
gation.  We  are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  most  certainly  not  an 
intolerant  discourse;  as  the  following  extract  HiQ  abundantly 
testify,  w  hich  Me  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

God  forbid,  tl^at  the  jSi^crcd  Assembly  of  the  worshippera  of 
His  ^oly  Name  should  be  made  a  school  of  controversy.  My 
bearers  for  eight  years  will  witneis  that  I  have  been  rigidly  care-^ 
fill  to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  it ;  that  I  have,  where  an 
occasion  ijfTered  itself,  deprecated  it.  In  so  doing  I  obe}'ed  the 
dictate  of  Christian  charity,  which  believes  that  all  may  be  saved ; 
tJiat  Salvation  is  not  limUed  within  the  pale  of  any  partici|lar 
Church.  I  obeyed  the  dictates  of  prudence,  for  I  know  full  well, 
that  opposition  promotes,  what  it  aims  to  suppress :  but  charity 
and  prudence  have  their  bounds,  and  tliere  are  occaaionsy  when 
to  be  silent  would  be  a  dereliction  of  dutv,  and  a  desertioB  of 
fiffice.  From  tliis  pulpit  of  the  Established  Church,  I  lift  my  wara? 
ing  voice ;  because  ue  danger  is  eoming  to  mur  very  deera*  I 
have  looked  with  complacency  (who  but  a  Hiarisakal  wmrahipper 
could  fio  otherwife  ?)  lipon  the  various,  and  numerous  devout 
inijies  «]1  seeking,  though  in  4iffcrent  assemblies*,  the  same  end« 
P4mely,  the  aeration  of  their  souls.   J  have  looked  upon  th|am 


M  •  Who  could  do  otherwise,  when  we  coiisider  th|tt  our  Chapel 
will  fU^       aboTf  pne  eighth  oS  our  cKmulati^^ 
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with  delight  all  unidhg  oa  the  SabbaCli  to  disengage  Ifaeir  minds 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  to  enjoy,  free  from  distrac- 
tions, the  Day  sacred  to  divine  love,  to  heavenly  rest,  and  re* 
freshment.  But,  if  in  our  way  to  this  house  of  prayer  our  ears  art 
Co  be  assailed  by  the  shrieks  or  convulsive  agonies  ;  Jf  we  are  to 
hear  that  Name,  which  we  dare  not  utter  without  awe,  uttered 
aloud  and  frequent,  and  with  a  sensuality  of  phrase,  and  a  gross- 
aess  of  familiarity,  which  to  the  calm  mind  must  s^m  the  very 
worst  of  profanation :  if  the  little  children,  whom  every  parent  de« 
lights  to  make  inmates  of  the  house  of  God,  alluring  them  to  piety, 
«md  leading  them  to  Christ  with  a  promise,  that  be  will  bless  them ; 
if  their  ,  tender  hearts  are  to  be  alarmed  with  sounds,  which  strUea 
terror  into  the  firmest  breast,  or  to  be  shocked  with  a  view  of  frantic 
energies,  which  may  leave  a  fatal  impression  for  ever*  then  will  our 
Sabbath  not  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  pious  refresliinent ;  then  will  our 
path  to  the  house  of  prayer  ce4?e  to  be  the  way  of  plq^santnesss 
and  the  day  will  be  a  day  of  terror  and  alarn^.  That  peace  and 
repose,  which  are  now  so  universally  procWimed,  and  so  joyfully 
welcomed,  will  jaot  be  ours*.-^At  such  ^  season  bow  sad  a 
thought!'* 


Art.  IX.    Ode  en  the  Victory  of  Waterloo.   By  Elizabetl 
Cobboid.    Large  8vo.    pp.  18.  1815. 

Jf  Mrs.  Cobboid  has  not  equalled  some  of  the  writers  wio  have 
celebrated  the  Victory  of  Waterloo,  she  has^  at  least,  risen  fiaar 
above  many  of  them  ;  and  has  produced  a  composition  which  is 
not  quite  unworthy  of  the  glorious  theme.  Her  poem  is  not  de- 
ficient in  elegance  or  spirit ;  and  the  versification  is  musical.  Per- 
haps too  little  of  the  battle  is  described.  But  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  a  female  should  shrink  from  t)ie  task  of  describing  tha 
horrors  of  a  field  of  blood.  The  opening  of  her  Ode  is  well  con- 
trived, and  she  slides  easily  into  her  subject. 

How  latdyi  in  delusive  state,  . 
Bright  Peace  enthron'd  in  sunbeams  fiate, 
Her  snowy  banner  wide  uhfurPd, 
And  seem'd  to  smile  on  all  the  world! 


^*  *  Not  even,  at  the  solemn  hour  pf  midnight !  Surely  repose  at 
Nature's  <*  'own  still  hour  "  is  a  ciyil  right,  in  which  the  peaceable 
citizen  may  claim  the  protection,  of  the  Legiskture.  The  pious 
Methodist  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  by  these  nocturnal  meet- 
ings Moqi^iei  (such  as  were  cast  upon  the  early  Christians)  are 
actually  renewed,  and  can  never  h%  wtisfactorUy  coiSoi^A.  Th^ 
early  Christians  assembled  at  night  to  avoid  persecation :  no  mo- 
dern sect  can  have  any  such  plea." 

Whiltf 
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f  18      Cobbol^s  Oie  m  the  Victory  Waterloo^ 

While  Joy  and  Fanc^  round  her  head 
Bright  wreaths  of  rainbow  lustre  spread, 
And  eveiy  eye,  and  fevery  breast. 
The  beatific  vision  blQSt ! 
We  gaz'd  upon  the  pageant  fair» 
And,  as  we  gaz'd,  each  vivid  hue. 
Each  floating  form  of  grace  withdrew. 
And  all  the  rairy  scene  dissolved  in  air.'' 

Hie  seeond  stanza^  though  animated^  u  confused  and  incobe- 
KDt  IP  .ks  imagery,  and  the  same  fault  may  be  found  with  ,  die 
fourth.  For  tbk,  however,  Mrs.  Cobbold  soon  atones.  That 
it  was  not  Want  of  tiileot  which  induced  bet  to  hurry  over  the  de* 
Ilneation  of  the  conflict,  the  foUowing  quotation,  alluding  to  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  will  sufficiently  prove* 

As  bursts  the  thunder  from  the  cloud,  . 
'  As  beats  the  hail-storm  rattling  loud^ 
Ap  sweeps  the  blast  its  rapine  course, 
So  rush'd  their  battle's  mingled  fort^ ! 
As  m^ts  that  storm  the  lofly  rock. 
Firm  Brandenburg  received  ^e  shock : 
Rent  trees  and  clifft  in  ruins  lie. 
The  awful  mass  still  frowits  on  high. 
In  undiminished  majesty ! 
So  undisroay'd,  so  wildly  grand 
Appeared  the  Veteran's  dauntless  band : 
Tnough  Havoc  call'd  her  hosts  from  far, 
'I hough  Gallia's  overwhelming  war 

With  slaughter  strew'd  the  plain, 
Still  their  rent  ranks  unyielding  dos'd. 
Still  battle's  steady  front  o(>pos'd. 
And  every  warrior,  ere  he  fell, 
Inscrib'd  his  valor's  record  well. 

In  heaps  of  foemen  slain." 

There  is  still  more  energy  in  tlie  picture  of  the  ranks,  of  a 
square,  which,  after  having  repelled  the  repeated  charges  of 
cavalry,  had  beeb  mowed  down  by  tlie  murderous  fire  of  grape^. 
shot.  Some  German  Stan»i9,  by  firunckcr,  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  it ;  but  it  is  highly  pfobable  that  they  are  not  knowi^ 
lo  Mrs.  Cobbold. 

^  Even  as  they  stood,  in  death  they  lay: 
The  gllising  eye,  the  livid  brow, 
sun  nrowh'd  defiance  on  the  foe; 
Each  breast  high  swol'n  still  seem'd  to  feel. 
Each  stiii^n'd  hand  still  grasp'd  the  steel. 
In  that  same,  mnte  ixA  horrible  array." 

1  he  profits  of  this  Ode  are  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Water- 
loo Subscription. 
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^jtT.  X.  The  Dud,  d  fSattrkal  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos, 
f^ith  other  Poems.  By  Z.  O,  Shaw*  Crown  Svo,  147  pp- 
1815. 

Xt  does  not  appenr  to  ns  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  likely  ever  to^  attain 
any  great  share  of  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  is^  nevertheless, 
not  without  a  portion  of  poetical  talent  His  Duer  is  a  pro* 
iduction  which  has  excited  our  laughter.  It  is  exceedingly  in« 
correct^  hnt  it  has  much  drollery  and  spirit.  The  Hudibrastio 
style  seems  to  be  that  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  is  most  successful* 
'lli'e  heroes  of  the  piece  are  a  Scotch  actor  and  an  Irish  proinpter, 
belonging  to  a  company  of  slrollihg  players ;  and  their  boast- 
ings and  their  fears  Are  very  ludicrously  described.  Hie 
Seconds  wisely  prevent  bloodshed,  by  the  same  trick  as  was 
practiced  some  years  ago^  in  the  case  of  a  well-known  poet  and 
a  Scotch  reviewer.  They  load  the  pistols  with  paper  pellets. 
The  tale  of  ^'  Harold"  is  full  of  improbability^  and  is  often  tame^ 
snd  often  tdr^d.  It,  however,  contains  several  strikHig  images, 
dnd  a  few  passages  which  are  not  without  merit.  But  in  fa- 
vour of  the  versification  we  can  say  nothing.  The  verse  Is  blank 
vetse,  and  very  bad  of  the  kind.  It  is  neither  flowing  nor  ant« 
mated.  It  falls  on  the  ear  with  all  the  monotony  of  a  sledg^ 
tiiimAier  on  an  anvil.  Mr;  Shaw  has  made  a  blunder  which 
ntoberless. writers  have  Made  before  him,  and  which,  hi  kpitto 
of  our  frenuent  warnings,  numberless  others  will  make  ^ter 
kini.  He  has  taken  it  mto  his  head  that  because;  in  writing 
%iank  verse,  he  is  delivered  from  the  trouble  of  findtng  shntlat 
lebdihgd,  it  i^  easier  to  Wrht  in  blank  verse  than  iti  rh^me. 
9iiis  is  a  hotentabl^  niistalte.  Ho^  many  times  must  critics 
repeat  to  these  gentlemen,  that  p^ose  cut  into  lengths,  of  ted 
syllables  each,  is  not  blank  verse ;  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
])ro8e  disguised  and  spoiled.  To  write  well  in  uurhymed  metre^ 
requii^   mce  ear,  and  a  correct  judgment. 


Art.  XL  Domestic  Pleasures,  or  the  Happy  lire^nit, 
Itlhstrated  h\f  interettiYig  Conversations.  By  F.  B.  Faux* 
l2aio.   255  pp»  4s.  Qd.   Darton  and  Harvey.  1816. 

^HE  addk^  to  th^  ireader  prefixed  to  this  Utile  volurtie  ia^ 
forms  us,  that  it  is  the  r^preseii&tion  of  domestic  scenes  which 
HCUially  took  place ;  that  it  is,  in  short,  the  trauscript  of  the 
daily  rotitine  of  the  occnptttrohs  t/f  a  family,  iii  which  the  educa* 
pj>h  dT  !M  ^'btiti^crtheihbt^rji  df  It  forms  systematically  the  pto« 
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iDinent  object  of  attention.  The  course  of  readiag  in  Mfhick 
the  children  are  engaged  during  the  period  which  die  tale  em* 
braces,  is  the  Roman  History ;  a  sketch  of  which,  given  hj  the 
children,  from  the  birth  of  Romulus  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Bepal  power,  fortti3  the  substance  of  the  narrative;  A  great 
variety  of  incidents,  such  as  usually  occur  in  every  domestic 
circle,  interrupt,  at  proper  intervals,  this  chief  pursuit;  but 
!^r.  and  Mrs.  Bernard,  the  beads^  of  the  family,  have  the  imr 
popovement  of  their  children  always  uppermost  in  their  thoughta^ 
and  nothing  is  suffered  to  escape  the  parents  without  having 
sonoe  moral  or  religious  lesson  extracted  from  it  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children ;  who,  without  the  distortion  of  natural  char^ter, 
certainly  do  great  credit,  by  their  remarks  and  conduct,  to  theur 
assiduous  instructors.  If  the  bemains  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  divines  of  the  Church  of  £ngland,  who  were  confonn- 
able  as  well  as  pious,  instead  of  those  of  the  fanatiqd  ^r» 
Cecil,  had  been  sejected  for  Mr.  Bernards  table,  apd  if  the 
neiwly-revived  lullaby  of  the  Pufit^ns,  when  they  were  preparing 
to  extinguish  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  that  the  predicted 
period  of  its  plenitude  in  the  earth  was  fast  approaching  to  ita 
accomplishment^  had  not  escaped  the  lips  of  Mrs.  B.,  this  in'* 
teresti^g  little  work  would  have  had  our  unqualified  commenda* 
tion :  but  we  do  not  dwell  upon  these  exceptions.  In  ei^erj 
other  respectji  the  volume  brei^thea  the  genuine  spirit  of  thf 
Church  of  England,  and  is  admirably  ca^ci^fited  to  improve  l^t^ 
the  head  and  the  b^art.  We  infer  from  a  distant,  hint  or  two 
which  caught  our  aUention,  that  tl^  rising  generation  may  pos^ 
sibly  be  benefited  by  more  of  these  Interbstikg  Contb&* 
SAT10N8,  and  if  they  are  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  as  the 
specu;nen  before  ui^  we  cannot  bat  encourage  Uie  exteai|ioD» 
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Am.  I. .  An.  tnquiry  into  the  Iff^A  of  baptism,  tfc.  tn  Jiu 
swer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manfs  two  Tracts  on  ReEetOfation  and 
'  Coi^version.  By  tfic  JRen.  John  Scott,  M.  X  Vicar  of  North 

JpMtim.  a  Sialof  the  Christian  Covenant;  or  Remarh  on 
Dr,  Manfs  Tract  on  Regeneration.   By  Thomas  T.  Bid^ 
'  dulph^  JM.  Minister  of  St.  James\  Bristol,  ifc  .  1S16« 

7lIB  mlgtci  of  tbese  treatfses  is  of  the  utmost  impair 
-tBDOcy  «d  19  i«iid«red  peculiarly  ihterestiog^  at  the  preteal 
rnomeat^  by  the  aeal  exertions  of  a  party  t^  give  oiinreiicy 
t«r  dmr  own  conceits  and  Mithority  to  .their  pednfiar  notions,  |^ 
a  coftiUent  iq^peal  (•  Scripture  and  to  the  established  doctriM 
ctf  the  Ghvefa  of.£i«land«  l^ieir  zeal,  though  not  always  ac<« 
oordmg  to  Imowledge,  nor  generally^  very  consistent  with  caii« 
donr  or  charity,  is  full  of  art  and  activity.  Hieir  exertions  sm 
w;  mioas,.  veiyi  extensive^  and  altogether  uoreinitting.  They 
aeem  firofuently,  indeed,  in  the  basM  and  in  the  multiplicitji  of 
their  labmvs,  to  dariien  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge^"* 
faoti  it.  is  evident,  at  die  same  Hme,  that  their  confidence  is  datlyi 
assnniki^  a  higher  note  of  accusation  and  defiance,  and  i^  gra«r 
dorfly.aeqairing  a  firmer  tone  of  assertioti  and  assiirance.  The^ 
appear  indeed  .to:  be  well,^  and  they  have,  probably  been  1ob|^ 
poRtbed  in  the  coninKKi  arts  of  controversy ;  in  the  art  otf  cisp^ 
<niirfiwa'Pif%as  pasiicnlariy. 

•  €>Biko4iae8lioitt  in  the.  wide  field  of  theolorical  eiiquhy  del 
^^ifaid  more  baccurate  thinlun|;,  more  inccAerent  speakinsj» 
fludiBQreinoQareetnnd  yarions  writings  eveai  fi?om  the  same  psft^ 
than  cn  those  wlscfa  respect  the  natnrei  the  means,  and^th* 
mBrU^if  ftgemdrationandconveraionft  l4nigiiage,  the  med' 
oi:^  our  knowiedge>  is  so  inadequate,  and  the  powers  of  i 
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fire  so  inipcirfecty  as  to  render  h  perhaps  impossible,  (in  mattMt 
•o  mnch  beyond  our  ordinary  experience,  and  our  social  rela« 
tions>  and  naturally  involvmg  very  various  views,  very  difficult 
and  mysterious  circumstancesi)  so  to  express  the  truth,  or  our 
conception  of  the  trudi,  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  misappre-> 
faension,  mA  consequently,  with  men  so  artful  and  so  zealoas, 
to  controversy,  nhen  we  view  such  subjects  in  one  light, 
(and  their  very  nature,  as  well  as  the  imperfection  of  our 
powers,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  so  view  them,) 
when  we  are  arguing  the  consequences  and  enforcing  the 
duties  which  result  from  this  view,  and  when  we  are  guard- 
ing against  the  errors  which  have  been  atuiched  to  the  part 
of  the  subject  before  us,  we  are  apt  to  give  occasion  to  pre- 
judice, to  mistake,  and  to  artifice,  to  mistate  our  meaning; 
yfe  may  even  seem  to  approach,  or  we  may  give  a  colour  to  the 
suspicion  that  we  approve  otiier  errors  e<|[ually  great,  which 
%  full  view  of  the  sutject  and  a  candid  estimate  of  our  whole 
opinion,  would  at  once  shew  that  we  not  only  reject  but  abhor, 
fllie  force  of  the  controversy  at  present  coiuiists,  we  think,  eiH 
tirely,  in  the  advantage  which  has  been  taken'by  our  assailants^ 
(for  they  are  originally  unprovoked  assailants,)  of  the  difficulty 
which  naturally  belongs  to  the  subject,  mcreased  as  that  difficulty 
greiltly  is  by  the  inad(  quacy  of  language  and  the  imperfection  of 
man«  They  have  largely  declaimed  on  such  inaccurate  expres-^ 
fions,  as  they  have  found,  or  feigned,  in  the  writings  of  their 
opponents,  and  they  have  collected  with  assiduous  ar^ce,  many 
IBSulated  passages  from  approved  authors,  which  thus  detached, 
aided  by  their  comments,  seem  to  speak  their  sentiments,  but 
which,  in  their  proper  place  and  connection^  have  no  such 
aieaningas  they  maintain. 

The  controversy  thus  conductcKl  is  idle,  and  it  is  endleaa. 
Within  the  bst  month  we  have  reperased  widi  high  gratificatioa 
tlie  writings  of  various  of  our  great  divines,  whose  opmions  on 
the  subject  before  us  Dr.  Mant  chiefly  follows,  and  on  the 
whole,  u  our  judgment,  very  satisfactorily  maintains.  We  have, 
kad  speeial  reference  at  the  same  time  to  the  numerous  autho* 
pities  which  they  have  adduced  and  ehieidated,  nor  have  we 
l^egiccied  the  various  efforts,  anologies,  illustrations  and  aaser^ 
tions  of  the  various  tribes  of  entnusiasts,  within  and  witfaout  tli*. 
(%urch:  But  what  avail  the  labours,  the  learning,  and  the  am- 
gadty  of  our  most  illustrious  divines  against  the  noii^  and  ince»« 
•ant  damour  of  a  restless  party  ?  We  lind  the  same  pngudioee. 
jMrtitiaoiously  uiged,  and  the  same  errors  zealously  maintained, 
«ith  a  bundle  of  opposite  authorities,  hastily  collected  and  arf- 
fiAfB  enfiiroed,  widi  scarce  a  reference  tp  those  confutations 
which  have  been  before  the  public  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  which  have  never  yet  met  with  a  patient  aod  apeitinent  reply^ 
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'  t)t.  Wtterhmd'i  adminble  Sermon  on  Rq^eoeratioo  li  yet 
taanweredf  and  we  believe .  onumwerable ;  nor  do-  we  deem 
the  general  positions  of  Dr.  Mant  in  tiny  danger  from  the  md^ 
attacks  of  Mr.  Scott>  who  displays  much  readiness,  some  ability^ 
and  great  artifice.  Still  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  fixw 
the  Remarks  of  Mr.Biddulph,  who  is  feeble  and  flimsy,  and  not 
by  any  means,  we  think,  master  of  tlie  merits  of  the  subject^ 
Tbese  gentlemen,  however,  fancy  themselves  invincible;  the 
lutter  quite  as  much  so  as  the  former ;  and  they  both  deal  their 
blows  and  utter  their  complaints  with  becoming  confidence  and 
with  great  self-complacency.  So  far  for  the  present  are  they 
safe  in  their  fancied  security;  for  it  is  net  in  the  hasty  pages  of 
a  Review  that  a  formal  answer  can  be  furnished  to  two  such  coU 
lections  of  subtlety  and  declamation.  Something  useful,  how* 
leTer,  may  even  here  perhaps  be  attained,  by  removing  irrelevant 
matter,  by  lopping  off  redundancies,  and  by  reducmg  the  sub* 
ject  of  dispute  within  its  proper  limits.  In  attempting  this,  we 
would  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  we 
▼eoture  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  British  Critic  for  July,  18 14^ 
Art.  IV.  and  to  recommend  a  serious  perusal  of  the  work  therein 
considered,  and  of  the  authorities  with  which  it  so  remarkably 
abounds.  The  question  between  Dr.  Mant  and  his  opponentt 
is  in  effect  the  same,  in  many  essential  particulars,  as  Mr.  Nolaoi 
has  discussed  with  so  much  ability  and  elucidated  with  sq  much 
learning.  .  Th^  cause  or  ground  of  the  whole  dispute  consists  in 
the  low  estimation  (see  die  Art.  referred  to,  p.  55,)  in  which 
the  Christian  sacraments  are  held,  and  in  the  positive  conviction 
entertained  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Biddulph,  and  Co.  that  they  are 
not  the  necessary,*  yior  even  the  commou  means  of  grace. 

To  remove  at  once  one  great  source  of  declamation  and  contro- 
versy, let  it  be  particularly  noted  that  we  speak  only,  and  that  we 
aioe.  entitled  only  to  speak,  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  terms  of  .Christian  salvation  are  offered  and  are 
possible.  We  make  this  remi|rk,  because  these  gentlemen  (9cott, 
1279  &c.  and  Biddulph,  p.  110,  Sec.)  rather  rudely  run  riot 
m  Aeir  declamations  against  their  opponents,  as  if  forsooth 
consigned,  without  ihercy,  to^  eternal  damnation,  all  those 
rtunate  persons,  iofents  and  adults,  who  are  bom,  live,  and' 
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«ry  grave,  and  wherever  and  to  whomsoever  these  charitable 
declaimers  shall  be  able  ^iih  justice  to  affix  the  gross  guilt  of 
so  Imnribic  a  judgment,  the  criminals  dMrit  their  severest  repro. 
batioa.  'But  really,  gentlemen,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
aad  belief,  the  men  whom  you  so  rashly  accuse  are  not  guilty, 
Bor  do:tfaeir  real  ptrincipies  admit  of  the  abommahle  inference. 
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In  matters  of  revehtkm^  we  should  keep  strictly  to  our  reconf * 
We  hare  no  right  to  meddle  with  any  thiog  beyond  it,  nor  M 
indulge  in  idle^  perhaps  impious,  suppositions  oo  either  side, 
which  we  can  never  verify,  and  which  are  therefore  impertineDt^ 
even  if  they  are  ifraocent.   The  Church  bears  evidence  to  ^ 
trnth  which  she  has  received,  and  has  no  right  to  extend  her  en- 
quiries, nor  to  give  her  judgment,  beyond  the  limits  to  which  by 
a  direct  revelation  she  is  restricted.   The-Churebof  Enghmd 
has  admirably  marked  her  modesty  and  her  modemtion  in  this  aa 
in  every  other  respect.    She  gives  conditional  assurance,  and 
indicates  her  dd^ted  judgment  with  respect  to  those  that  are 
withhi ;  but  them  that  are  without  God  judgetb  (  l-Cor.  v*  IS.)* 
They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  her  jurisdiction  and  prerogative^ 
IVrliaps  we  woiUd  all  do  well  (even  those  who  talk  with  so 
much  assurance,  and  who  claim  so  extensive  an  experience  of 
spiritual  iDfluence,).  to  follow  the  example  of  our  venerable  dio» 
tber«   She  assures  us,  that  ^  it  is  ceitain  by  God's  word,  tUat 
children  which  are  b#pt]2ed>  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
ain,  are  undoubted  saved.^   Why,  we  have  heard  it  often 
asked,  does  she  limit  God^s  mercy  I  •  She  does  not  limit  bis 
nercy,  which  she  testijfes  to  be  infinite  and  over  all  his  works. 
Why  then  does  she  n.ot  extend  her  assurance  to  ril  children  tfans 
dying  ?   Because  the  revelation  baa  not  been  committed  to  ber^ 
and  she  were  not  a  faidiful  witness,  were  jdie  to  amuse  us  vrifh 
assertion^  and  conclusions^  however  impcNtant  and  interesting 
we  might  1^  disposed  to  deem  th^^  bqrond  the  written  reeoFd 
of  which  she  is  the  keeper. 

-  The  Cmfeuion  of  JFaith,  compiled  by  the  rebel  dmnes  of 
Westminster,  and  adopted  as  the  confessiob  ^  the  Kirk  of  Scot* 
land,  enforces  a  much  higher  estimation  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  than  now  obtains  in  that  country ;  but  it  will^  notiriA^ 
standing,  particulariy  gra^  bur  opponents  herci  inasmuch  «s 
it  determines  widi  decision  that  point,  which  they  dbem  so  im* 
iportant,  and  with  Which  our  own  Church,  as  totally  unantbo* 
rised,  presumes  not  to  meddle. 

*^  A)t)iottgb  it  be  a  gc^  w  to  conteipii  or  ausdept.thiit  9v« 
dinance,  yet  gnc^.  and  salvalum  ana  not  so  in9epar9bl7  ji^nexed 
unto  it,  as  that  po  peraoo  can  bejiigeDerated  or  sav^d  without  it^^or 
diatfdl  that  are  bioUx^  are  iipoovo^  CpS/Sff 
JTai^/it  ch.jxxvili.  i. 

In  spile. of  this  great  vsiA  grave  authonty,  we  req>ect,  as 
becomes  us,  the  modesty,  and  admire;  as  it  merits,  the  jsukb* 
ration  of  our  raierable  Church,  and,  after  he&  .exanqple,  -mm 
Aink  ourselves  .entkled  to  narrow  the  subject  matter  of  tha'psb* 
sent  dispute,  by  rejecting  all  4iaiuithori^  specubuions  and  in* 
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 ,  and  by  confining  our  .c<nMidemliQii,to  the  lonnB  of  th« 

0c$pel  and  to  the  condition  of  thoie  to  whom  thete  terms  are 
diftiactlj  offered*.  Secret  thing*  belong  onto  the  Lord  our 
God :  but  those  diings  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  die  words  of , this  law. 
(Dent.  Ikia.  99*)   Christianity  is  more  Itke^  to  he  spoiled  than 
hmo6ttd,  Ikrough  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  (CoL  li.  B.)  and 
we  ^  not  Wfthottt  auspiciofi,  that  some  of  the  Drincif>UM  and 
INisitiona  which  we  are  ooaibatin||^  are  derived  from  this  delu« 
aive  aonMe,  and  are  enlbrcedj  not  by  itpirituai  in&uei^ce^  but  by 
mnal  devices. 
Mr.  ScoSi  saye^  5a 

^  It  is  wtil  fa^own,  thsit,  \h  tKtlf  lidM,  strong  language  came 
VUob  us(^  in  the  Christian  Chiirdh,  oeneeraing  baptism^  and  the 
bfWsihgs  eonneeted  With  it  On  whatprinomleaic  wsa  thus  used 
dMv  hereaftieri  in  seme  degree^ appear.  His  nbswiee  well  imown». 
Ihtt  Alto  C3Muroheffingiaadllte  seen  geed'l<>fetain  a  portion  C«ay. 
afl  tkat  is  eisentialj  of  Hhii  Ittagui^  particuiariy  by  speaMng  o£ 
4Arefy  one  whom  riie  bni  admiHed.tp  baptism^  aa  bom  again 
M^tMinled  by  Oed'eHolj  Spirit." 

;  Hiia  fact,  however  Mr.  S.  ma^  choose  to  eaplain  ft,  is  in 
^  some  d^ree**  im^rttfht,  and  is  altogether  utiouestiohable* 
It  was  called  'the  d^ftcrtfmetlt  of  ab^lutlon  andfndingence;  and 
accordingly  !u  the  Nicene  Cked  ire  ^ackiloWl^dge  ofve  ba^«' 
tism  for  die  remi$3lon  of  sins.''  jEt  flr^s  sf to  called  the  ^/^-^ 
the  ^ace,«-the  unction^ — the  ffhrnrnxtidnf-^-^glmnent  tfihi-* 
mortalitj/^^4be  law  ^  regemrkHoh,'^'4bt  f^gtneration  of  the 
soul, — the  mter  of  K^,— the  Ditr^fountain,^-^  seal  br  dta** 
racier — the  renewaf^'^t  tanctificmoHy^Xidi  whatever  else  uf 
precious  or  honourable*  See  particUfaifly  Biitghetf  s  Works,  vol.  i.' 
book  ii.  cb.  t,  Scc.  tte/s  Nomsien  Lectures,  Vol.  fv.  p.  279,  aM 
WuD  s  Hklory  of  IniTstat  Bapdsm,  Prefkce.   'this    stroiig  Ian- 
gua^**  has  d^cended  to  us  from  the  eaiiiest  fimies,  appears  to  b« 
taken  from  Scripture,  add  is  ceitainly  adopted  in  all  its  essential 
parts  by  the  Church  of  Bi^^huid.   Thk  adoption  }s  so  ceKairf  and 
so  unpleetot  to  the  partisan  idJrmishers,  that  even  Mr.  Simeon, 
a  distinguished  <fivisioti  getoeftl  of  the  corps,  acknowledges  thet 
a  SLlont  alteration,  m  two  of  three  mstances,  wouU  be  an 
improvement,  since  it  WodU  take  dff  a  butlhen  from  manr 
miods,  and  super^e  tte  necessity  of  ttABnoftan  explanatumir 
The  most  common  ^fts,  graces,  or  blessings,  connected  widi 
notion  of  baptbm  in  die  ancient  Cborch,  were  regeneradoa 
and  the  remission  of  sins;  and  that  this  oonfaection  is  preserved 
by  the  Church  of  England  is  unquestionable.   Her  ^brds  maf 
perhn^  bear  a  differ«it  meaning,  if  men  wiB  condescend  ta 
twist  posiltta  axpressioQl  by  gratuitous  asiumptions  and  artfiil 
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hypotheses ;  but'that  this  is  their  natural  import  is'certdfi';'  mr 
can  we  conceivd  any  good  reason  for  opposing  dits  -conneetioDy 
^'hich  roost  certainly  was  not  unintentional^  through  tbe  oie* 
dium  of  laboured  explanations. 

The  word  regeneration  was  in  irommOA  use  among  tfi^ 
Jews^  and  had  an  appropriate  meaning  when  it  was  first  used 
by  our  *  Saviour   m    bis   conversatbn  with  Nieoddmut, 
iobn  iii.  3^  5.       Tis  abundantly  evident  (says  Wall,  Infant 
Baptism,  Introduction,  p.  Mii.)  that  the  common  phnM  of 
the  Jews  Was  to  call  the  baptism  of  a  proselyte,  bit  r^ge^ 
neration  or  new  birth;  and  the  Christians  did  in  all  andent 
times  continue  the  use  of  this  name  for  bapttsm*"   See  also 
Waterlan^s  Sermon  and  references,  new  edition,  p.  3.  Mr. 
Biddulph,  idly  or  ignorantiyi  doubts  whether    the  wqids  of  our 
liord  to  Nicodemus  have  any  reference  whatever  to  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism.^    He  thee  concediSs  the  point  so  bur  as-to 
eipreSB  his  belief  **  thtft  our  great  Teacher  therab  aUuddL  bf 
anticipatkin,  to  that  sacmment'  which  he  intended  to  ofdma  wl 
his  Church.''  Biddulph,  p.  '8.   Now  w^  beKeve  that  woid 
ivas  used  in  reference  to  the  ceremony  with  - which -Nieodaoiim 
^jras  ac^ainted, ,  sipfi  .that  it  was  intended  to  indicate  to  him  a 
ain^ibir  9(ad  a  superior  institution,  about  to  be  established  in  the 
^(iristian  Church.   There  .would  Kave  been  no  wonder  what- 
ever, jnor  .any  pause  of  censure^  in  the  strange  misapprehension 
of  Micodemus,  uoless  th^  word  (lad  a  reference  to  its  common 
use  among  the  Jejwrs.  .  Our  Saviour  was  doubtless  indicating,  or 
preparing  for,  lhe«  introduction  of  something  new ;  but  it  was 
jji  language,  and.  through  the  medium  of  analogy,  whicli  a  master 
of  Israel  ought  .to  have  understood.    Mr.  Scott,  p.  &7,  Stc.  ad* 
saits  that  the  expression    alludes  to  baptism,  though  by  anti- 
cipation, since  that  sacrament  was  not  yet  ordained ;  and  I  con- 
ceive (he  adds)  the  same  language  might,  without  impropriety, 
have  been  used,  tad  the  appointment  of  baptism  never  been  in- 
tended."  This  gentleman  goes  en,  in  the  usual  stile  of  his 
corps,  to  shew  of  what  little  cons^uence  water  baptism  is.  He 
Aoes  this  indeed  under  the  notion  of  exalting  the  Spirit,  and  he 
professes  to  preserve  bis  reverence  for  both,  though  be  expressly 
attrijbutes  a  less  necessary  efficacy  to  the  former as  wa 
should  do,  were  we  disposed  rashly,  and  even  with  aJI  the  proper 
prpvisos  and  ]>rofessions  in  like  cases  used^  to  put  asunder  what 
Christ  hath  joined  together." 

But  is  this  union  of  Cfarisfs  appointipent,  and  is  it  es- 
sential? Mr.  Scott,  p.  31,  8cc.  endeavours  to  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  by  objecting  to  us  the  passage,  ^  He 
ahall  baptize  jou  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."* 
Mr.  Biddulph,  p,  9,  quotes  the  same  text,  and  adds  Saurin  s 
cxjplanatiqn^  u  e.      with  spiritual  fire     indmating  that 
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Wq^dsm  is  not  niflSciedt,  but  diat  a  greater  cbai^  unlit  ttkm 
phce  in  ns  than  tbat  which  water  makes  on  the  ancface  of  our 
bodiea.'*  It  were  sufficient  to  remark^  that  water  baptiaaa  haa 
heen  continued  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present,  and  that 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Church  is  the  best  commentary  on 
the  aense  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  import  and  necessilgf  of  thai 
ordinanoe.  With  respect  to  the  Baptism  by  fire,  we  have  no 
aocfa  exaniple  to  guide  us  in  our  enquiries^whether  it  meana 
the  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire;'  (for  though  Mr.  S.  pe^ 
lemptorily  rejects  this  conclusion,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely ;) 
or  martyrdom,  (which  Origcn  was  wont  to  speak  of  under  Ums 
name  of  Baptism  by  fire.  See  Bingham,  1, 432.)  it  is  cer^ 
tainiy  of  little  moment  for  us  to  determine*  or  the  means  of  doi* 
termination  would  have  been  more  easy.  But  it  is  really  a  pitj> 
while  these  men  were  new  furbishing  this  old  objection,  and 
probably  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  in  eamost  search  of  ser«» 
viceable  authorities,  that  they  did  not  happen  to  light  upon,  or 
that  they  were  pleased  to  overlook,  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Haokeri  which  they  will  find  in  our  last  Number,  p.  123;  andvto 
whieh  we  again  entreat,,  with  little  hope  of  .  advantage  we  con- 
fess, dieir  most  serious  attention.  Hooker  is  an  invaluable  and 
inimitahle  author,  when  the  party  even  by  a  little  artifice  can 
quote  him  to  their  purpose ;  but  he  is  no  better  than  Dr,  Water* 
iand'and  Dr.  Mant,  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  his  sound 
aeafse  and  stubborn  reasoning  are  found  to  be  altqgedier  unsar** 
fioeaUe* 

We  will  not  presume  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Messnif 
S.  B.  and  G>«  but  we  may  be  permitted  calmly  to  combat 
dieir  opinions,  and  seriously  to  lament  the  nature  and  the 
consequences  of  their  zeal.  Their  zeal,  for  what  they  call  spU 
ritual  r^encration,  seems  to  surround  them  Mith  a  mist  so  im« 
pervious,  tlmt  they  cannot,  perceive,  what  is  so  obvious  to  all 
who  are  beyond  their  circle,  that  they  are  really  labouring  to 
undermine  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  institutiona 
esaentially  necessary  not  only  to  preserve  the,  form,  but  to 
secure  the  substance.  Mr.  Simeon  declares,  in  terms  which 
night  be  very  tolerable  in  the  mouth  of  a  Socinian  or  a  Deist, 
but  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  unbecoming,  if  not  scan* 
daiom^  in  the  mouth  of  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Eoglanc^ 
that  regener^on  cannot  be  the  same  with  baptism,  since 

baptiism  b  an  outwaiti  work  of  man  lipon  the  body,  regenera^ 
tion  is  an  inward  work  of  God  upon  the  soul."  Skeleton  Ser« 
mons,  vol.  i.  p.  S69.  This  is  sufficiently  bold ;  but  so  far  it  is 
iur  and  honest ;  for  it  is  the  necessary  result  and  the^  legitimate 
consequence  of  die  principles  of  those  men  who  distinguish  re< 
fttieftttion  from  baptism.  If  the  consequence  were  also  just 
and  true,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  to  it,  tbat  bap^, 
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tim  ts  no  wise  lo  be  retained  in  the  Church;  tar  u  ier^ 
fMoy  miNre  otcku^  more  inaigiiificaiit^  'aiid  we  will  mdU,  mom 
dbnivd  and  em  Maupphenous  tkan  bftptisiii  wwU'  iken  \ie,  w« 
ftink  cannot  be  iiMgined. 

The  faul  error  imo  which  these  oien  have  hUen,  (for  it  is  an 
arrer  which  ^muld  aot  have  been  tolerated  k  (die  better  defs  of 
AeChurdh^)  is  fiNinded^  we  aie  connaoed,  in  iAilo8e|diy  and 
"fain  deceit  Not  that  we  coneider  Mr.  Simeon^  or  Mr.  Seott, 
>er  Mr.  Biddalph^  or  any  of  those  whom  they  lead  or  follew,  as 
tNrefoiuid  philoaophers ;  but  we  certainly  consider  them  as  aMi* 
held  from  perceiving  the  truths  by  false  reesoninf  and . carnal 
devices.  Nay  niore^  however  hanh  it  may  appear^  we  are 
eerioasly  cewvinoed  that  the  principle^  apon  which  tbey-argue^ 
jcanied  to  its  l^;itimate  .lengthy  will  land  them  in  absdme  in* 
fidelity.  These -are  vety  grave  remarks^  and  we  do  not  haeard 
them  rashly.  The  Gospel  is  a  spititual  iilstitutioo,  and  its  ob«^ 
iect  is  in*  the  highest  degree  moral  and  pure  and  h<dy«  The 
Uessed  Redeemer^  knowing,  perfectly  whet  is  in  man,  adapted 
the  heavenly  system  to  the  constitacien  of  his  creatures.  Ma4 
wMiont  pedemptien  is  nothing.  But  even  rademption,  though 
it  is  9p  unmerited  gratuity^  implies  means  by  which  its  hmne* 
diate  conate^enices  may  b^  Kppliad  and  its  idtjaMte  blessings 
^ured. 

*  The  Redeemer  established  the  new  cowMat  with  (he  an* 
crifice  of  himseif^  and  mstructed  his  foUoaners  as  the  meana 
hy  which  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  be  Ihua 
purchased  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  our  necessities  and 
|o  the  nltinrate  elevation  and  permanent liappiness  of  emr.nalure. 
As  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  and  the  necessary  seals^of  the 
new  covenant,  he  instituted  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  of 
die  Lord's  supper.  Regeneration^  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit^are  intimately,  we  will  even  add,  are 
jemntially  eonneoted  with  baptism  in  Scripture,  in  die  testi* 
inony^  writings,  and  practice,  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  in  the 
creeds^  articles,  homilies,  and  jiiactice,  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.  Respecting  this  connection  there  would  probably  never 
have  been  any  dispute,  had  men  been  content  with  the  pfaun 
practical  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  they  not  attempted 
|o  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written.  Forsooth,  they  cannot 
imagine  how  giace  should  be  attached  to  an  outward  ordinance^ 
to  an  outward  work  of  man,  observe,  upon  the  body.  Then 
they  are  ^rther  persuaded  that  grace  must  be  conferred  before 
baptism,  eveq  when  it  is  righdy  received ;  and  this  grace  can  ha 
nothing  but  ri^eneration,  therefcNre,  in  effect,  regeneration  ia 
pndejpendent  of  baptism.  We  have  to  add  enquiries  into  pre* 
destination,  resembling  the  fatalism  of  Pagan  antiquity  on  the 
^  hand^  mi  the  n^cesMtarian  theory  of  i^odem  phtlosophy  oi| 
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mm  CM  disQiMMr  no  dMftmm  ibctavM  a  baptiwd  aafmit  tml  ono 
irfwjrtiw>d ;  JSMri  tbit  a  Qiudccr  may  be  a  iMtter  man  than  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Enf^mdi  Then  vre  mutt  suhmk  to 
le  "glmmedl  nRrfth  a  laraenlabie  cry  of  daiiger  to  the  souls  of 
asen;"'  weSiddulph^  p.  U$«*^o  be  ftigtaened  withafencied 
lemnblMice  ^  l^^^peiy,  with  a  retifal  of  the  opus  ofentium, 
aad  even  wkh  ibc  accueatton  of  Antinomiaaism.  Ibid.  p. 
Scolt^  dl.  V.  dbo  cb*  aii.  and  note,  €ifi5.  All  this  is  indeed 
very  aerious  and  very  alanMng^  if  k  were  not^  at  the  same  time, 
my  ailly  aad  very  inelevant* «  The  Deist  ^ells  us.  You  pmlend 
Id  prove  the  trnfh  of  Christiaai^  by  aa  appeal  to  prophecy  and 
minieles*  I  do  not  see  the  foroe  of  die  argmnent  fma  pro* 
phecy.  I  do  sot  undersUuid  the  partieulaiB.  The  application 
a  not  eriy  doabtM,  but  it  is  vanoas ;  nor  do  I  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  estimate  the  sam :  if  time  is  mndi  Tirtiie  in  it,  it 
IS  made  vp  of  vaiying  deti^,  the  sum  can  neither  be  accurate 
nor  important  I  reject  miracles  as  an  idle  ))retence,  an  odious 
impoeitioB,  I  never  saw  a  ramKde.  You  never  saw  a  mificle; 
The  laws  of  natiire  are  uniform.  •  Experixbcb  is  againit  mi« 
iMde^  tfaoefoie  no  testimony  can  prove  them.  llie  proha- 
hili^  of  the  continnance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  supenoTj  i^ 
eaa  estimatioBb  to  eveiy  other  evidence,  and  to  diat  of  bistorici4 
imto  tba  bmt  estaWsticd.''  £din.  Rev.  Mo.  xlvi^  p.  327^  There* 
Isae  ay  eiptrience  being  oppoate  to  your  histoiy  and  oaifie^ 
iam,  I  am  right  and  yoa  are  wroi^.  We  thank  we  faase  ajanie 
Ime  no  bad.  defence  for  the  Deists,  wkh  the  aid  of  »li'oilhf 
£dinbufgh  reviewer  of  that  truly  candid  and  wKgktenek 
school*  They  probably  will  not  thank  us  for  our  aid,  for  being 
abnady  determined,  they  do  not  require  it.  It  is  of  some  value# 
however,  and  may  still  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  same  mode 
of  aigament,  mutatu  mutandis,  is  adopted  by  the  party  who 
4eny  the  connection  between  baptittm  and  regeneration.  £xpe- 
OBi|oe  especially  is  the  grand  criterion  of  judginent 

«  But  now,  in  point  of  fact>  is  any  soch  striking  difereace  of 
dharacter  to  be  generally  or  frequently  traced  between  cor  chiU 
dren,  who  are  baptijEed,  and  those  children  of  dissenters,  who 
grow  np  without  baptism  i  Does  any  marked  disdnction  between 
tiwm  appear,  which  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  to  the  enjoyment 
af  baptism  among  one  party,  or  the  want  of  it  in  the  other  ?  or  is  it 
consistent  with  the  avowed  principles  of  Scripture  to  believe,  that, 
among  a  number  of  persons,  some  *  are  children  of  wrath,*  and 
the  others  *  children  of  grace  and  heirs  of  eternal  happiness,* 
while  no  perceptible  difference  can  be  pointed  out  in  their  spirit 
imd  character?  Is  this  agreeable  to  the  maxim,  *  In  Christ  Jesus 
mtber  circumram  evaiietb  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
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creature,^  Imt  'faith  lAaOk  wotka^hjUf^V  UHiB^altS^ 
Uting  God  as  'nontpeoter  of  penons?'  or  ratlitr  isootihii 
fiUUii^  precisely  into  the  erron  whicb  proved  fiital.to  the  Jena  2"-— 
Scott,  p.  224. 

We  trust  our  statemeot  will  be  found  to  be  comfftj  and 
tbat  it  is  evident  that  the  eiperience  of'  Mr.  S.  (applied 
in  the  same  raniblii^  and  irregular  'manner  as  the  expe- 
lience  of  Deists  b  applied  in  reference  to  the  evidence  ol 
miracles)  is  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  tbat  there  is  no  such  con* 
section  between  baptism  and  regeneration,  as  the  Scriptures  in* 
dicate  and  the  Church  asserts.  Had  the  principles  which  we 
maintain  any  tendency  to  promote  antinomianism,  or  to  fix  the 
confidence  of  our  converts  in  the  mere  opere  oper^o,  anncciiaa- 
tion  which  we  shall  do  more  than  deny  by  and  bye---atill  mq^lht 
we  justly  exhibit  this  rash  use  of  experience  as  altogether  inap* 
plicable  and  (telusive,  and  nothing  were  more  easy  than  to  shew 
that,  as  it  has  been  aj^ed  to  spiritual  influence,  it  has  led  not 
ecddentally  but  of  necessity  to  the  grossest  errors  in  principle^ 
end  to  the  grossest  immoralities  in  practice.  In  a  note  on  the 
paisage  wb^h  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  S.  asserts^  that  Dr.  Maat*a 

*  ^  Doctrine  respecting  one  Sacrament,  a  good  deal  resembles  Aai 
of  the  Papists,  respecting  the  other,  or  indeed  respecting  both<*^ 
Hrst,  as  transubstantiation  requires  us  to  believe  contrary  te  liie 
evidence  of  our  sem^if  so  this  doctrine,  concerning  the  great  and 
wonderful  dianges  produced  in  the  very  nature  of  those  who  mm 
baptized,  requires  us  to  believe  contrary  to  ai^pm^iice.*  andinbed^ 
eases,  the  demand  seems  to  be  made  upon  us,  equally  without  .a«u 
tiiority  of  Scrqpture.'' 

It  does  indeed  strike  us  with  no  common  astonishmentji  ihi^t 
Mr.  S.  does  not  perceive  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the 
two  things  which  be  so  confidently  compares.  The  senm  in  die 
ordinary  circumstances  of  perfect  sanity  cannot  possibly  deceive 
us.  Their  report  is  true  as  the  voice  of  God ;  for  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  external  ob« 
jects  IB  hiv  work.  (See  an  admirable,  and,  we  presume,  a  new 
argument  against  transubstantiation  in  the  article  Supper  of  tie 
'  JLord,  in  the  £ncyclopa^ia  Britannica,  third  edition,  written,  we 


fusion  of  thought,  to  compare  and  consider  as  equivalent,  the 
Mensa  reporting  on  two  pieces  of  bread  or  other  matter;  and  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Scott  operating  on,  or  examining  two  young  per- 
sons, the  one  baptized  and  the  other  not ;  or  any  number  of  per* 
sons  of  any  age,  and  presuming  to  determine  firom  his  observe  * 
tion  which  he  calls  experience,  the  spiritual  influence  to  which 


.  iif  the  baptized  youtb^  or  other  person  bas  be^n  negl^ted  in 


It  betrays  an  almost  incredible  qob« 
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tSn  €!lirk»titn  educstio|i|  or,  through  the  force  of  temptalbii  snd 
4>f  the  feductkm  that  are  in  die  world,  has  fiiHen  aw*ay  from  bm 
Christian  duty^his  baptism^  while  he  continues  in  that  state,  is  4>f 
Jittle  value  to  him.  It  increases  his  guilt  and  his  dakiger.  But 
it  is  taking  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  for  granted^  to  say  that 
ihis  person  was  never  regenerated.  It  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
nsh^  and  it  is  in^nitely  more  unjust,  on  such  a  comparison  as  wt 
can  possibly  make  of  two  persons  of  regubr  lives,  the  one  bap* 
tized  and  the  other  not ;  to  venture  to  determine  from  our  pre* 
tended  experience  how  fisr  either  or  both  may  or  may  not  be  sub* 
ject  to  spiritual  infloence.  The  Gospel  is  at  once  plain  and 
fttucticai.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.^ 
Faith  and  baptism  infer  of  necessary  obligation  purity  of  heart, 
and  propriety  of  conduct.  It  is  better  to  teach  this  simpio 
l^^n,  than  to  dote  about  questions,  and  strifes  of  woitb, 
whereof  cbmeth' envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse 
disputings)' &c:  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  5.  Let  us  instruct  the  Iraptized  to 
add  to  their  faith,  virtue,  8cc. :  He  that  believeth  not,  and  whom, 
therefore,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  we  cannot  expect  to  be* 
lifiptized,  shall  be  damned ; — let  us  warn  him  of  hia  danger ;  in- 
atnict  him,  if  we  have  opportunity,,  in  his  duty,  and  bring  himt  if- 
we.caa.to.fiiitb,  and  to  baptism,  in  this  way  we  have  a  rational 
«nd  a  Christian  ground  of  procedure ;  and  in  the  humble  exer* 
ciae  of  our  duty,  have  every  reason  to  expect  the.  aid  and  the 
Messing  of  Heaven ;.  but  the  presumptuous  questions  and  endless 
distinctions  respecting  spiritual  and  baptismal  regeneration  and 
experience  are  in  effect  nothing  better  than  mere  fables  minister- 
ing questions,  rather  than  godly  edifying.  How  often  do  they 
operate  on  heated  imaginations,  producing  a  mere  form  of  gpdli* 
DjBss ;  aye,  truly,  (by  their  own  acknowledgement  we  have  the 
frequent  proof)  a  mere  form  of  vain  words  and  groundless  ima* 
ginations  ?  How  often  do  such  .presiimptuou*^  men  creep  into 
houses,  and  under  the  false  form  of  mere  verbal  holiness,  lead  cap* 
live  silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  ever 
leaminir,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  t 
1  Tmiriii.  .5,  6,  7. 

After  the  passage  respecting  the  tenm  and  experience, 
Mr.  Scott  adds  a  dash  of  very  unbecoming  odium  on  die 
priestly  presumption  of  his  opponents,  which  is  falsely  up* 
plied, and  has,  really,  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue; 
and  he  finishes  his  note  with  the  sneering  regret  "  that  the  piac* 
tice  once  prevalent,  has  not  been  retained,  of  deferring  baptism 
till  the  very  article  of  death ;  that  the  receiver  of  such  inestima* 
ble  benefits  may  not  be  alIo^^'ed  the  opportunity  of  forfeiting 
them  again.*  We  knew  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to  re* 
prove  &ese  unworthy^  these  scandalous  arts  of  conlrpversy •  The 
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bert  feprdof,  perhaps.  Is  tftat  hin  oppoaenls  hm  oevir  ||ififi  A# 
sligklese  ground  for  bahiinMoak  imiaiiatiolis,  wk  any  #C€fliita 
Mnrtever  4o  his  odioui  sneer*. 

^<  Those  who  m  the  primitive  Church  pttt  dff  their  "baptbtti  till  the 
fine  of  their  death,  knew  ihdt  haptim  vxtt  a  professidn  ofhoHnesfp 
and  an  undertaking  to  keep  the  Wth,  and  live  according  to  tbt 
commandments  of  Jestn  Christ ;  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  Aey  were 
baptized,  that  is,  as  soon  as  evet*  ihey  had  made  proftenon  to  ba 
Chrisffl  diiMnples,  they  ^re  bouiyA  to  ke^  aii  the  laws  of  Christ  t 
therefore  thatthe^  dtofbrred  their  baptism,  was  so  6gregi<His  a 

CaricMion  of  their  do^,  that  as  in  aH  reason  itnn|^  ruin  their 
a,  so  it  prodhttiaad  their  foUy  to  aD  the  w*rid«  Far  ai  soon  as 
erer  they  were  comrkoed  in  their  ttndeisstaa#ijg»  ther  ir^re  obitgdl 
ifi  aheir  ooascienoes.  Aad  aithaugh  ba^pthni  does  ptSblish  the  pro- 
fessioa*  andis  like  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  law  i  yet  a  man  Is 
hound  to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian,  as  soon  as  ever  be  beHnres  the 
doctrine  and  commandments  of  Christianity;  for  indeea  he  is 
obliged^  as  soon  as  he  can  use  reason,  or  hear  reason.'^  Jer.  Taj« 
Ipr's  Ductor  Dubitantium,  book  2j^diap.  3,  rule  &vi. 

tlbW  different  is  iia  language  of  tfus  venerable.  Bishop^ 
liMieo  eontemptatuq;  M  ^conAaiqg  tbe  very  emor  with  wUck 
Mt.  S;  fclseiy  repraoefaes  his  brotfareD>  froaa  the  petahnt  flip 
piM^  ^  dus  modem  hiiaisters  of  apiritlnl  vsligbii. 
'  We  hav«  not  yHt  heard  tbe  amst:  < 

*^  To  extinguish  aH  true  and  spiritual  reli^on  among  us ;  to.  re* 
4uce  CfaristianUy  to  a  ^vstem  of  external  distinctrons ;  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  its  humble,  holy,  vital  spirit,  that  compound  of  self- 
ngh£eous  prid^  tnd  antinbtnian  lieentioasness,  which  characterise 
the  Jewish  Church,  in  its  last  and  worst  days ;  ts  to  my  apprdien* 
^on»  the  direct  tendency  of  such  doctrines  ss  we  Are  contettplaiing.'' 
Scott,  p.  226. 

1  Thw  )rambU>  holy,  and  vital  spirited  man  proceeds  to  addiess 
Aose  memtbers  of  our  Establishmeotj  whom  be  thus  outrageously 
insults ;  and  to  exhibit  to  tbeir  view  the  Jewish  Church  in  the 
period  of  her  approaching  and  well-merited  dissolution^  as^  a 
beacon  to  us  (to  ^Am  he  doubtless  means)  to  warn  us  (them) 
i^nst  4he  fatal  tendency'^  of  a  false  confidence,  like  that  whidi 
those  doctrines  tend  to  generate  in  us  (them),  with  a  long  tirade  to 
die  same  effect.  We  should  have  much  more  respect  than  we 
have  for  men  and  aiiaisters  of  a  vital  tpirit,  did  we  remark  more 
fivqveiUly  in  their  character,  conduct  ,  and  writii^,  that  ch». 
rity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  some  portion  of  that  meeknesa 
and  modesty  which  are  meant  to  distniguish  the  children  of  Go4# 
Mr.  Biddulph  mns  moch  the  same  course,  not  quite  so  riotouslyj 
with  bis  eoadjuUMT ;  and  he  too  remarks  with  singular  modestyj 

—^'Hie 
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The  great  day  wUch  19  approaehlng,  will  sIiqw  Who 
are  the  tme  and  best,  members  of  the  orthodox  apostolic 
Cbiiitrh  of  England  •  P.  137-  The  attack  of  Mf.  ^cott  ia 
mdej  unchristian,  calumnious  to  the  most  extravagant  degree, 
and  ahogether  without  grouiid  or  provocation.  Hie  challenge 
of  Mr.  fiiddulph  is  in  Ae  highest  degree  awful.  We  fear,  and, 
we  deeply  regrH  that  it  is  not  made  in  a  Christian  spirit. 

Itis  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  ooonder  it  in  any  lights  With- 
out fading  that  the  auiid  which  conceived  and  uttered  snch  an 
appeal  in  soch  circiimstances  was  under  the  temporary  dominion 
at  least  of  very  gross  and  carnal  prasomption.  Serious  convio* 
Ma  there  shouU  be ;  we  respect  it  in  all  men,  however  mucb 
tfiejr  may  differ  &om  ourselves*  We  are  perauaded,  however^ 
tint  we  aee  here  oombkied  with  it  a  spirit  of  rapro^cb^a^d  aome^ 
llMBg  lilpa  the  tsivmpb  of  ceitaia  superiority ;  never  UB(|uestkii^ 
«Uf  OKife  miserably  misplaced  than  at  dM  period  of  issuing  a 
cballcnge  so  solemn^  nwiiich  will  be  so  ocrtainly  fulfilled^  and  aa 
mMlterdbly  decisive.  With  aentmients  of  the  most  solemn  awe^ 
wkb  all  the  serioasaesa  and  amoerily  of  vriikh  we  aie  capable^ 
but  «ot  without  fear  aiMl  tvemblmg ;  we  accept  hia^  challeiige^ 
first  for  ourselves,  unworthy  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  secondljp 
for  our  calumniated  brethren,  for  whom  we  feel  the  AiU  f^ow  iof 
that  Christian  copfideoee  whscb  we  dare  net  eatend  tq  ourselvet^ 
and  lastly,  for  our  principles^  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  Christiait 
spirit  of  which  we  are  eertain.  The  meeting  ia  indeed  inevi* 
table,  even  thoagb  Mr.  B;  had  not  entered  his  aiwM  appeal.*^ 
We  sbdl  aU  meet  legallier  ea  the  appointed  di^.  Let  us  not 
in  l|m  mea»  time  cherish  an  uncharitable  spirit.  Let  us  not 
ci^oy,  even  in  the  most  silent  anticipation,  the  sentiments  of  si 
cftrnal  triomph ;  the  poor  and  pakry  triu8q>ha  of  party  wiH  Imve  np 
place  there.  Soch  feelings  we  camiotcavfy  wkh  us  into  the  awful 
presence  le  which  Mr^  B.  ha»  ventuved  to  cite  ns,  or  we  carry 
them  dHtbarto  ow  elemal  loss.  It  ia  right  that  we  be  conft. 
dent  in  our  pripdnles.  JLel  it  lie  our  cooatanit  care  So  tepoa^ 
•nr  confidence  rightly*  However  great  it  may  be,  and  howevet 
aecufdytfised,  it  ought  also  to  be  JmmUe  and  meek ;  and  bu« 
saiKty  and  meekness  instead  of  leading  us.  tx>  anticipate  a  carnal 
ttsumph  <of  no  vsltie  i»  time,  impossible  in  eternity)  in  the  day 
of  final  retribulien  ever  (hose  with  whom  we  have  contended  in 
tlna^Har  day  of  trial>  will  Icaii  ea  io^dept>  as  onr  own^  wifii  all 
file  energy  «f  Christian'  feehi^  and  with  all  the  glow  of  Chrisfimi 
diarity^  the  adnirahls'  prayer  of  the-  greatest  Prelate  and  Divine 
of  our  day  on  a  sbnilar  oecanon^  and  with  a  rimilar  reference  to 
im  awful  period,  when 

[     Th^  latl  ttuoy^  a^  lipwoA  y^,    stand  before  our  God 
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ijkd  King.  That  whaterer  of  iatemperate  Imratfa^  aad  carnal  fttgef^ 
batib  mixed  itself,  on  either  side,  wiUi  the  aeal  with  which  we  have 
pursued  our  fierce  contentioDy  may  then  be  forgiven  to  us  both,  ii' 
a  prayer  which  I  breathe  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  to  whick 
my  antagonist,  if  he  hath  any  part  in  the  spuril  of  a  Christian,  upon 
his  bended  ,  knees,  will  8ay,'^AM£K.  Borslq't  Tracts  in  C<mhvo$ny 
VsUh  PriesUey. 

That  the  venerable  men,  high  churchmen  we  believe  they  are 
nick-named,  whom  v  e  have  reverenced  with  filial  duty  from  our 
boyish  days ;  from  whoite  pious  care  we  have  derived  the  little 
knowledge  which  we  possess ;  and  from  w  hose  example  we  re- 
ceived  a  better  lesson  than  we  have  been  able  to  follow,  should 
be  thus  insulted  and  accused  of  mere  formality;  that  their  prm* 
ciples  should  be  exhibited,  as  substituting  for  the  holy,  humble, 
vital  spirit  of  the  Gospel,     that  compound  of  self-righteoue 

Sride  and  antinomian  licentiousness,  which  characterised  the 
ewish  Church  in  its  last  and  worst  days  — ^would  indeed  as^ 
tonish  us,  could  any  thing  do  so  in  this  degenerate  age.  .  For 
ourselves  we  say  nothing,  and  care  not  in  this  matter  much. — 
iVe  will  take  the  worst  these  men  can  say  or  insinuate,'  in  good 
part,  at  least  with  indifference^  perhaps  with  pity.  But  for  our 
▼eneraUe  fathers,  for  our  learned  instructors  and  pious  friends, 
ivho  would  have  adorned  the  Church  in  the  purest  times,  we 
mil  raise  the  voice  of  expostulation,  and  enter  the  protest  of  ain-: 
cmty  and  truth.  Bold  man,  thou  knowest  not  the  spirit  thoit 
art  of :  thou  callest  fire  from  heaven ;  more  haj^y  for  thee  than 
iar  tbem,  that  it  does  not  obey  tfiy  call,  for  it  is  a  weapon  which 
thou  canst  not  wield  :  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  first  prindplea 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the 
ignorance  here  presumed,  than  the  wild  and  wanton  calumniea 
which  thou  bast  vent  .urp  to  utter  against  men,  whom  it  is  thy 
best  apology  that  thou  Jiast  never  known.  Didst  thou  know 
them  as  we  who  tmce  these  lines,  know  them— K;ouldst  thou 
trace  their  principles  in  their  conduct,  and  verify  their  conduct 
by  their  principles ;  if  thou  hast  the  feelings  of  a  man,  not  to  say 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian;  thy  pangs  of  remorse  would  indeed  be 
poignant,  when  thou  reflecteat  that  thou  hast  accused  such  meft 
and  such  principles,  in  the  terms  which  we  have  quoted ;  that 
thou  hast  ventured  to  compare  them  even  with  the  munderera  of 
tlie  Lord  of  Oloiy.  Were  it  thy  good  fortune  to  meet  witli 
some  such  men  as  we  have  known ;  some  of  them  gone  tOMft 
from  their  labours  ;  some  still  in  the  course  of  their  .earthy 
pilgrimage,  whose  images  now  fill  our  mind's  eye  in  vivid' colouie 
of  Christian  sanctity,  and  with  emotions  which  language  «Mn«ft  . 
describe — Nay,  start  not  back  in  terror,  sir — thou  hast  . been 
deceived,  and  they  know  it;  thou  hast baenunjufet  and  cdfimtiioiis* 
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W^y  pcrdoii  thee.  Be  not  alarmed.  Hmhi  Inut  framed  a 
ffrigfatfiil  pictere  of  pious  and  hciy  men;  but  it  has  no  ie« 
semUance.  It  is  utferij  false-;  but  tbcy  bear  tbee  no  ma« 
laoe.  They  pity  thy  rash  and  ignorant  delusioni  Thoo  art 
in  no  dangerj  even  in  their  prnencej  for  they  never  reader 
evil  for  eiSl,  nor  railing  for  ndliog,  but  contrariwise  bleti* 
nng ;  and  happy  vi^iU  they  be  (for  charity  is  the  distingnishinf 
attribute  of  their  heavenly  character),  if  thou,  too>  ahalt  m  meicy 
idierit  that  blessings  the  divine  Author  of  which  has  been  di« 
constant  guide  of  their  principles^  and  the  hope  of  which  faaa 
been  at  once  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  their  conduct  O! 
uhappy^  unworthy,  and  unchristian  spirit  of  controversy^  Hut 
thus  deludest  the  minds  of  men,  who  profess  and  call  theinaelsea 
Christians,  and  v/bo  while  they  thus  outrage  men^  of  wfaooa 
tbe  world  is  not  worthy,  pretend  to  no  common  gifts  of  that 
spirit,  wUcfa  was  certainly  intended  to  combat  and  to  calm  Am  . 
angry  passions  of  Aur  carnal  nature  i  The  statement  of  pria* 
dple  in  Messrs.  S.  and  B«  is  altogether  partiid  and  erroneous;^ 
but  being  dncere  it  is  not  immoral.  Tbe  passages  whi:h  haw 
oocasioiMd  this  long  digression,  are  altogether  personal,  though 
individoals  are  not  indicated,  and  therdbre  in£er  in  the  writer 
not  only  great  rashness,  but  great  guilt. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  ground  for  considering  Dr« 
Mantua  doctrine  as  a  revival  of  the  (qm  operaHun,  and  as  lead* 
ing  to  self-righteous  pride,  and  antinomian  licentiousness.  The 
accusation  is  rash  and  unwarrantable,  indicating  not  the  coolnesa 
and  confidence  of  Christian  controversy,  but  the  passion  of  a 
partizan  eager  to  retort,  and  not  tmwilling  to  revenge.  It  ia. 
Ime:tfaat  tlie  principles  which  Mr.  S.  defends,  carried  to  ex- 
Iravagaace^  have  been  accused,  and  with  unquestionable  justice,- 
af  leiMlii^  to  dehision  and  enthusiasm  in  some  iaslances^  and  lo 
liecptioosness  in  others*  Dr.  Mant,  in  his  Tsact  on  Conversion 
ftifly  proves  the  truth  of  his  accusations,  by  direct  reference  to 
Ae  vrorics  of  tbe  founders  of  methodism.  The  proof  is,  in-* 
4eed,  anpcrabundant,  and  may  be  mcreased  to  any  extent,  by 
deteflecl  lefarsnces  to  their  numerous  writings^  and  by  various 
aodientic  factSi  of  more  recent  date.  Mr.  S.  in  hb  hst  chapter, . 
givee  a  very  cumory  consideratbn  to  this  subject,  and  he  quotes, 
with  liq;h  ajpprobatian,  the  defience  which  the  Christian  Ob^ 
aerver  has  tboHght  proper  to  set  ap  for  Messrs.  Wesley  and 
WhitfiehL  Their  itnits  and  errors  a»  slightly  lamented  It 
ist  ifldcad,  <anial^  .conceded,  that,  they  may  have  produced  nuseh. 
sndl«  but  the  account  is  at  once  balanced  by  the  assertion,  that 
tbe^.  cavtaiidy  have  effected  much|[ood and  tbe  evil  is,  it  aeem^ 
mmh  more  then  bafamced  by  their  pnhlic  ncknowledgeiaent  of 
iheir  enars  and  faults*   Hiw^  with  the  mqst  perfect  sinceri^, 
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and  with  enrj  poMible  idispoaitiQD  t9  caqiGd  aad  Quiitifli^ 
jiulgement^  we  must  wf,  that  we  eitimate  these  wckno^hig^ 
ments  very  differend j  from  the  Cbmtian  Observer  apA  Mt«  S.^ 
Thej  aare  of  great  Takie:  in  .two  xespect^  Fmt,  th^  so  fiir  iQerii 
the  cendtMir  and  sincerity  (or  some,  portion  of  these  vaitaea)  of 
Ike  parties  at  the  time^  and  we  mr  willing  that  th^  chartctea 
derive  all  the  benefit  in  its  utmost  extent.  But,  we  maintuitj 
secondly,  tkst  men>  who  wtene  by  their  own  serioos  acknowledge- 
ments^ liable  to  such  dekisions^  to  sndi  faults,  errors^  and  e%M 
travagances,  mistaking  nature  for  grace,  imagination  for  rtvo« 
lation,.  and  the  fire  of  i>ecttliar  temper,  for  the  pure  and  mcml 
flame. of  holy  aeal,  which  cometh  finom  God's  altar/,  are  not 
certainly  to  be  trusted,  merely  because  of  such  acknovledgon 
aient,  unless  a  greater  change  than  they  ever  testified  had  b«ni 
operated  in  evei^  part  of  their  conduct.  They  continued  thein 
.  schism,  and  their  enthusiastic  inflnence^  each,  till  the  diqr  of  hi* 
de^^.  They  had  numerous  followers,  and  made  much  noise 
but  the  breach  which  they  both  made  ai  the  Church  was 
good  work,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  into  what  palpaUe  par«« 
ticulars  the  great  good  which  they  effected  ia  to  be  rasolved^ 
Tbev  bad  immense  power,  and  widded  it  to  the  lasi^  frith  a  vera 
worfdly  enerjgy.  Their  schisms,  mai^  of  their  dduskai^  OMScm 
of  their  enthusiasm  j  and  all  Uie  bitter  animoaitiaa  and  coaftro- 
verries,  which  they  commcoieed  and  occasioned,  still  ^^^^^^mK 
These  are  serious  evila»  The  good,  to  .the  best  of  our  knowiscjga 
and  belief,  if  we  may  trustan  experience  of  smne  €Kteut,.ia  nuU> 
ae  least  it  if  problematical  f  certainly,  it  is  not  compelent  ta 
balance  the  evils  which  are  red  and  palpable. 

We  lament  thi^  our  brethren  in  the  Church,  who  siqppoit  aoauM 
what  similar  views,  as  tfaqrsay,  in  a  restricted  sense,  ace  ao  mucii 
norediQK)sed  to  extend,  their  charity  and. their  cand0nr>  anditoi 
give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  io.tkese  scUsomtmSy  and^H^ii 
foflowera  and  abettors,  than  to  their  hretksoi  o£  Ae  aaae  kous»o 
bold,  many  of  whom  (agre^  the^giMt  mass  of  thesa)  ace 
in  zeal  and  sincerity  for  true  and/  undsfiled  rdgm  h|f  no  dase 
of  men  in  the  Churdi,  or  in  dw  natioii.  We  lamentdus  espe^ 
cially,  because  we  are  oanfident  diat  it  has  a  tendeooy^  asuLoer^ 
tain  tfa|t  it  haa  the  eflEsct,  toi  kiorsase  diasent  firom  our  Ckurdi.! 
We  lament  this  effect,  becaoae  we  aes  cowrineed  thai  diasanlr 
fhne  a  Cburch  so  admtaal^  eonstitutedi  and  on  the  whole  sm 
well  adoMnistereil  aa  ouHs,  i»  not  only  hurtftil  to  the  Aate,  bu< 
ruinous  to  individuals.  We:  lament  it,  finally,  in  that  hislOryt 
proves  to  us,  that  essenfial  csvoia  of  doctrine,  thvouff^  various 
and  quick  gradations,  down  to  the  cold  and  convfordessspeeidu^' 
tions  of  'Socinus,  foUow,  itt  sbuit  suoees8ion>  the  fidl  aari  -^mtb 
separatiw  ^m  Aie  Gkuichi^  Tafeotmoticeiy     ttie  same  tkue^' 
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%hi1e  we  lam^iit  these  divisions,  dud  reverence  the  Churchy 
which  they  afF^ct  and  afflict-^reverence  her  \iith  moi'e  than  filial 
l^iety ;  that  we  are  actuated  b;  no  angry  passions^  and  feel  no 
selfish  views.  Schism  is  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and  can  never  lead 
to  good— aa  such  only  we  deplore  it.  llie  Church  establish<^ 
ment  has  nothing  which  we  claiul,  oi*  covet>  or  expect.  Our 
respect' is  due,  and  our  reverence  is  paid,  to  the  institution  of 
God,  not  to  the  patronage  and  arrangements  of  man. 

The  Qiurch  of  the  living  God  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  AjM^Ies  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corder-stohe,  Eph.  ii.  20. — the  Church  thus  built  and  thus  main- 
tained is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The 
judgement  of  the  Church,  which  is  made  Up  of  fallible  meii|  is 
not  infiillible,  taken  either  paftiaHy  or  collectively.  But  there  ia 
something  in  the  Divine  foundation,  in  the  original  constitution, 
and  above  all  in  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Church,  which 
tends  essentially  by  the  Divine  blessing  to  preserve  the  ground^ 
to  mark  the  evidence,  and  to  support  the  efScacy  of  the  truth* 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  grossly  erred — ^but  we  must  perceive 
at  once,  with  wonder  and  with  gratitude,  not  to  man,  but  to  God, 
diat  even  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  silent  influence  of  her 
original  conatitudon,  has  preserved  the  ground  of  the  truths 
chiefly  by  maintaining  the  ordinances,  which  in  their  uninterrupted' 
course  and  constant  succession  are  standing  and  palpable  pYoofs  of 
die  fundamental  facts  of  the  original  history.  She  has  preserved  to 
OS  the  Scriptures;  and  she  supplies  tons  in  regular  and  uninterrupted 
succession,  (to  the  force  of  which  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
essentially  contributes)  the  historical  evidence  by  which  the  au«' 
thenticity  of  the  Scriptures  is  verified.  She  has  thus  happily 
furnished  us  with  the  very  means  by  which  her  own  errors  are 
lietected;  and  with  the  very  weapons  by  which  her  gross  per* 
Terstons  and  superstitious  absurdities  are  overthrown. 

It  were  easy  to  shew,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  into  such  a  de« 
tail,  how  vast  an  influence  the  original  constitution,  and  the  exter* 
nal  ordinances  of  the  Church  have  thus  had  in  preserving  evidence^ 
and  ultimately  in  elucidating  and  supporting  the  truth.  It  were 
easy  to  increase  the  force  of  our  conclusions,  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  endless  heresies  which  have  resulted  from  the  rejectiou 
of  Oiurch  order,  and  from  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  Church 
ordinances.  We  should  have  more  than  sufficient  to  serve  our 
purpose,  by  restricting  ourselves  to  the  melancholy  period  of  the 
Grand  Rebelliovii  and  by  referring  to  the  unquestionable  evidence 
of  a  man  who  was  himself  no  Churchman.  See  Edxmrds$ 
Gangram.  The  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
external  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  the  clergy  are  the 
r^tdated  oiiiiistersj  under  a  very  awful  responsibility,  not  th^ 
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absolote  and  still  lew  the  arbiiraiy  in«steff>  have  been  nMtr 
deemed^  even  by  some  good  and  zealous  mw,  of  compaimtivelj. 
little  moment.  The  imtiortance  of  the  preaent  controvecay.  coo* 
98t8  entirely  iii  the  tendency  which  the  principtea  and  efbit^ 
of  our  opponents  have  to  render  the  constitution  and  the  Rutbo*. 
nty  of  the  Church  of  no  iaiportancej  and  th^  ord^iances,  of. 
which  she  is  the^  regulated  guardian^  trifling  or  pugatocy.  The. 
experience^  the  impulses^  the  emotions,  which  form  the  pro* 
posed  substitute,  may  be  all  veiy  fine,  And  singularly  ^tifyiog 

10  many  minds.  But  iu  the  best  circumstances  vbicfa^  we  cam 
imagine,  we  maintain  that  they  are  not  suiBcieot.  In  the  best 
ciroumstancea  which  we  can  imagine,  they  are  peculiarly  calcu-* 
lated  to  mislead ;  and  they  are  never  in  any  circumstances  of 
diemselves  sufficient  to  furiiish  Che  necessary  evidence  of  our 
Uiristian  condition.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  re<piire  Divine 
4id  in  the  beginnings  in  the  progress,  and  in  the  close  of  ih^ 
Christian  life ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  we  possess  some  pal<« 
pable  evidence  of  the  comnumication  on  which  we  may  procte4 
ivith  modest  assurance,  «nd  rely  with  Christian  confidence. 

Tliis  evidence,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  his  infiuite  mercy, 
tnd  condescension,  is  attached  to  the  pious  use,  and  to  r^ula^ 
participation  of  the  Christian  sacraments.  N.  With  extra* 
Qrdinary  cases  we  have  no  concern ;  we  enjoy  no  means  of 
enquiry  ;  we  possess  no  certain  criterion,  and  have  in  fact  no 
right  of  judgment.  Dr.  Mant  maintains  that  we  are  regeneratea 
by  baptism  "  rightly  administered."  Mr.  Scott  retorts  that  w^ 
cannot  assert  this,  even  with  respect  to  in£snca,  without  future 
experience ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  ^ 
worthy  Doctor,  who  once  told  ua,    You  know  that  baptisni 

11  and  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  child«  The  scene,  however,  may 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  parents  and  witnesses."  What^ 
we  will  venture  to  ask,  was  the  intention  of  the  Church,  in  select* 
ing  the  interesting  picture  recorded  in  the  GospeJ,  which  standa 
in  the  office  for  Infant  baptism  i  Shall  we  presume  to  say, 
that  that  was  a  vain  ceremouy  ?  Shall  we  presume  to  infer,  that 
|io  blessing  was  conveyed,  because  we  do  %xot  know  and  cannot 
trace  it  i  Yet  we  can  confidently  conclude,  that  when  those 
infants  left  the  Redeemer  s  arms,  no  human  eye  could  detect  any 
difference,  no  experience  could  amV  any  change,  betv^n  them 
and  the  other  infants  of  Judea.  Is  there  nothing,. true,  but  that 
1%hich  we  know  as  objects  of  sense,  or  that  which  we  acquire  bj 
a  prying  and  partial  experience  ?  Is  np  influence  real  bet  thi^ 
which  we  feel,  and  of  which  consciousness  enables  us  to  calctir 
late  the  commencement,  the  progress,  and  the  close  i  Can 
(hose  .men,  who  affect  to  be  such  perfect  judges  of  the  nature^ 
grigio,  and  progress  of  spiritual  infliieoce-Tcan  thej)  venture  to 
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iiwt,  that  Aey  knoir  the  essential  means  and  real  influence^  hy 
which  even  our  natural  life  is  sustained  f  We  know  that  ^4 
cannot  snstain  it  ourselv^s^  no,  not  even  for  a  niomeht.  Vfh 
know  that  the  means  and  influence  are  dime,  and  that  they  ar6 
ever  essentially  present.  We  learn  the  fact  from  Scripture,  wkh 
the  adcBtionkl  aid  of  our  own  reflection^  and  more  than  th4 
general  fact  we  know  not— eee  particularly  the  ISQih  Psalmi 
The  Chnich  particularly  and  strikingly  applies  the  Gospel^ 
which  she  has  selectedi'in  the  brief  exhortation  which  followii  it) 
ahe  distinctly  ap|>lfes  it  to  every  particular  case,  and  nothing  can 
lie  more  absurd'm  so  precise  a  case,  than  the  introduction  of 
dotkif  questions  about  futurity.  The  Church  does  more  than 
tbiBy  in  the  subsequent  address  to  the  sponsors.  She  distinctly 
imlicates  the  blessings^  and  peremptorily  applies  the  promisei 
•f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  iftade  over  to  us  in  bis  Gospel— ^which 
promise,  she  positively  aflirms,  that  he  for  his  part  will  most 
aurely  keep  and  perform."  Is  all  this  no  more  than  mere  words  i 
and  asust  we  consult  a  vain  phiiosophyi  and  enter  into  a  variouA 
and  vain  ttrife  of  words,  exdited  by  science  falsely  so  csMedf^ 
before  we  can  yield  ourassent  to  language  so  distinct  and  decided  f 
Mr.  Scott  imagines  that  he  has  made  an  important  discovery, 
•  ch.  vi.  vii,  rni.  and  ii.  decisive  of  the  controversy.  He  mAn*^ 
tains  particularly,  and  at  length  in  ch.  viii.  that  what  he  calls  th6 
kjrpotbelical  principle  pervades  the  service  of  the  Church ;  and 
in  eh.  is;  that  the  same  principle  is  adopted  in  Scripture.  He 
b  much  deKghtad  with  his  discovery,  which  is  acutely  eon^ 
eeived  and  ably  wged^  and  he  is  quite  confident  of  its  merits 
and  dBcacy.  We  have  not  time,  and  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
hiou  Perhaps  he  may  be  pleased  to  conclude  that  we  are  coa« 
Mous  of  our  inabifity.  It  may  be  so.  We  make  him  a  present 
of  this  gratification  without  much  aaotiety. 

If  he  means  by  his  hypothetical  principle,  that  the  ultimate  enjoys 
meat  of  all  the  promisee  of  the  Gospel  is  conditional,  and  depends 
on  the  fntute  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  ar%  made,  we  per^ 
foctly  agree  vrith  him,  and  only  wonder  why  we  have  been  subject^ 
ed  to  all  this  waste  and  war  of  words,  since  Mr.  S.  ought  to  kxiovf, 
that  this  ia  a  first  md  fundamental  principle  of  the  men  with'whoni 
be  is  plesBsed  to  contend.  But  we  suspect  (for  we  will  not  tod 
vimitely  enquire)  the  worthy  gentleman  of  some  latent  fallacv-^ 
aild  that  our  agreement  is  only  apparent.  The  Church  of  Eog« 
land  maintains  th«  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  on  certain 
eondilions,  which  she  believes  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
aH  her  aoembers,  if  they  are  themselves  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
oUigatioas^  under  which,  by  the  authority  of  God,  she  expressly 
Imys  them.  She .  has  no  latent  hypothesis,  no  secret  meaninga^ 
io  abrogate  her  pronMses^  and  nulliff  bar  Ikanafj^,   Mr.  ^ 
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bypothesis  carries  us  silently  forward  to  the  inscrataUe  dedrew 
of  God.  He  is  not  satistied  with  the  pbm  and  practical  prin^ 
eiple  which  is  revealed,  and  which  being  revealed  belongs  luHo 
OS  and  to  our  children  for  ev^,  that  \te  may  do  ail  the  words 
of  this  law ;  but  he  is  willing  to  dote  a  little  upon  those  secret 
things,  which  belong  only  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  If  the  id* 
iaut  or  adult,  who  receives  baptism,  is  now,  or  shall  hereafter 
become,  one  of  the  elect,  then,  and  in  that  case,  Mr.  S*  is  pleased 
to  allow  biin  all  the  positive  benefit  of  our  sacred  forms ;  though 
the  business  being  done  before,  or  to  be  done  hereafter  altoge* 
Iher  independently,  that  benefit  will  not  be  great*  But  if  he  is, 
or  shall  hereafter,  become  one  of  the  reprobate,  then,  and  ii» 
that  case,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  S's.  hypothesis,  our  sacred  services 
are  an  absolute  nullity.  Tliey  do  nothing,  and  they  infer  nothing. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  such  enquiries  have  ever 
been  indulged,  and  such  difficulties  ever  started.  The  simple 
doctrine,  and  the  easy  practice  (most  ui^ntly  enforced  by  every 
interesting  obligation,  and  by  every  alanning  motive)  of  oux 
Church,  are  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  protect  us  against  this  most 
dangerous  downfall.  In  every  baptized  iofisnt  she  teaches,  and 
we  believe,  that  the  sacred  seed  is  sown.  They  are,  it  is  said, 
incapable  of  spiritual  influence. — We  have  no  experience  thai 
they  are  so  changed.  Yoi^  know  not  what  they  are  capable  of, 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  case  precludes  your  presumptuous 
enquiries,  and  all  your  vain  experience.  We  sow  the  seeds  of 
plants,  and  frequently  they  remain  long  covered  in  the  ground 
from  all  human  view  and  investigation.  We  are  profoundly  igno<» 
fautof  the  nature  and  of  the  variety  of  the  concealed  operaiions^ 
Yet  do  we  certainly  know  that  they  are  important  and  essentiaL 
£ven  when  they  become  visible,  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty, 
and  altogether  practical;  and  many  are  tlie  conditions  which - 
enter  into  the  case  between  the  seed  which  we  sow,  aiid  the 
fruit  which  we  reap.  See  St.  Mark  iv.  £6*^30.  The  seed 
may  be  destroyed  in  tlie  ground,  and  never  even  rise  above  it, 
but  still  in  this  case  at  least  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  was 
originally  sown.  So  also  h  the  seed  sown  in  baptised  infants, 
whatever  may  be  its  future  fate.  Motives*  at  once  more  inter* 
esting  and  more  awful,  and  a  responsibility  more  tremendous, 
we  cannot  imagine,  than  thosq  which  attach  to  parents,  sponsors, 
and  ministe'i,  to  do  their  part  in  humble  co*operation  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  aud  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  to  bring  the  seed  thus  certainly  sown,  gradually, 
but  surely,  forward  to  maturity.  It  is  obviously  tlie. opinion  of 
^r.  S.  and  his  friends,  that  where  regeneration  once  is,  its  con* 
sequences  will  be  infallible.  We  persist  in  rejecting  these  en* 
iyuriesj  and  all  the  conclusions  to  \yhicb  the^  lead.  They  ace 
*     .  .  useleit 
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useless  at  least,  and  carried  to  their  legitimate  lengtli  they  are  iq 
the  highest  degree  dangerous ;  thev  are  mere  subtilties  of  science 
felselj  so  called^  and  certainly  they  are  not  supported  by  the 
Church  of  England. 
Wilsius  ( Economy  of  the  Covenants,  book  ii  i.  ch.  IS.  I  .  xxvi.) 

'  iells  us  that  it  is  certain  that  David  was  not  cut  qff^ from  Christ, 
even  when  he  was  guilty  of  adultery  and  murder.  It  is  a  long 
and  intricate  story^  to  be  sure^  with  the  learned  Dutchman's 

Jinalhf  and  totally,  and  the  spiritual  life  which  incessantly 
flowed  from  Christ,  exceedingly  oppressed,  and  almost  stifled 
with  the  poison  of  sin,  coming  in  its  appointed  time  powerfully 
to  exert  itself,"  8cc.  It  is  certainly  to  us,  at  least,  neither  very 
intelligible,  nor  very  moral.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  not  un- 
common doctrine  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  S.  We  had  the 
following  note  of  a  sermon  of  a  r^ular  clergyman  from  a  gen- 
tleman on  whose  veracity  we  can  implicitly  rely, — *^  But,  my 
brethren,  let  not  the  most  grievous  sinner  despair ;  let  him  cast 
his  eyes  upward,  he  will  see  the  name  of  the  adulterous  murderer 
of  Uriah,  written  in  flaming  letters  of  glory,  on  thti  gntes  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  let  him  read  and  gather  comfort.**  All  this  may 
be  very  well,  and  very  proper.  ITiese  men  are  so  much  in  the 
secrett  with  their  experience  and  their  impulses,  that  it  may  be 
very  salutary ;  but  truly  to  the  uniuitiatedj  it  seems  neither  very 

y:ise,  nor  strictly  moral. 

It  Is  most  certain  that  Darid  did  steadfastly  believe  the 
pronwse  that  was  made  him  touching  the  Messias,  who  should  come 
pf  him  touching  the  flosh,  and  that  by  the  same  faith  he  was 
justified,  and  grafted  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  come  ;  and  yet 
afterwards  he  fell  horribly,  committing  most  detestable  adultery, 
Und  damnable  murder ;  and  yet  as  soon  as  he  cried  Peccavif  I  have 
sinned  unto  the  Lord^  his  sin  being  forgiven,  he  was  received  into 
fevour  again.'' .  Homily  of  Repentance^  Part  1st.  8vo*  Ed.  p,  453. 

Th»  seems  sufficiently  plain  and  perfectly  practical,  and  from 
this  no  man  will  find  much  encouragement  to  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound.  David  certainly  enjoyed  the  peculiar  blessings  and 
favour  of  God.  He  as  certjBiinly  lost  both  while  he  was  under 
the  gross  guilt  of  horrible  adultery  and  damnable  murder- 
.  The  sacred  seed  is  liable  to  numerous  accidenu,  to  serious 
dangers,  and  to  absolute  dissolution,  not  of  its  parts  only,  but  of 
lU  substance.  This  is  intelligible  doctrine,  and  it  is  awfully 
alarming.  But  if  we  maintain,  that  regeneration  comes  we  know 
not  how,  and  obtams  its  final  object  infallibly  ;  under  ^hat  pro* 
viaoes  soever  we  modify  our  doctrine,  we  give  .direct  occasion  to 
pmimiption  in  one  class  of  men^  and  to  despair  m  another. 
'  W«  soleBUily  declare  tliat  we  heard  the  following,  or  words 
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equivqleiU^  delivered  in  somedung  that  wa«  called  ^  Chriiiwn 
sermon. 

I  see  k  plrfidy  you  will  not  hear — ^jrou  are  doomed  to  death 
and  eternal  damnation.  But,  O  my  brethren,  hearken — O  my 
friendly  listen  to  tte.  Wretched  as  ye  are,  I  have  comfort  for  you, 
\i'  you  will  only  hear  me.  The  Lord  Jesus  can  wash  away  your 
aim*  Aye,  my  brethren,  if  you  were  to  copunit  murder,  patricide, 
(ncest  with  your  own  mother  (these  horrible  words  we  verify  ap 
4}]ey  stand)  tp-day,  and  die  to-morrow,  and  have  filith  in  Christ, 
.  i|nd  call  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  doubt  not  yon  will  be  saved/' 

*  Why  do  we  mention  these  things?  Because  we  are  coii'^ 
vinced  that  the  questions  agitated  by  the  men  whom  we  iif# 
iio\\'  opposing,  though  in  a  restricted  sense,  have  a  direct  ten^ 
dcncy^  and  seem  to  nave  an  increasing  effe^tj  to  give  currency  tm 
those  wilder  notions,  which  we  are  persuadj^d  thej  abhor  as 
much  as  we  do.  We  have  known  the  most  abandoned  felons^ 
]^ept  in  a  stat/s  of  constant  agitation,  by  regular  and  irregidaf 
(plergymen,  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  exhibited  to  the  worl4 
lis  fire-brands  snatchjed  from  the  fire,  and  as  saints  purified  fur 
fieaven,  by  spiritual  regeneration.  We  have  heard  the  deliiiiv9 
dptings  put  info  their  pinds,  and  agitated  there  ^y  the  coq-» 
Vulsive  circumstances  qf  their  situation,  debited  as  marks  of  cou« 
vjersion,  and  proofs  of  the  Spirit,  and  verified  as  such,  by  miata* 
ferial  ^eal.  One  pould  say,  0  blessed  gibbet,  the  gate  qf 
fteaven.  Another,  See  the  sun  chines  upon  us,  a  inarkfff'tne 
divine  faveur*  A  third  could  go  a  step  farther,  and  say^  I  feel 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  mu  heart  ;---And  these  ravings  are  noted  in  ^ 
book,  and  circulated  with  assiduity  through  the  land.  Such 
ifolly,  dielusions  so  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  meuj  would  never 
obuin  half  their  presept  influence  would  we  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  ||^e  simple  doctrine,  and  admirable  pr^ce  of  tb) 
P)iurch- 

}At.  8.  seema  perfectly  cpnvinced,  tfifit  eveiy  tUng  wUbh  We 
predicate  of  spiritual  influenjce  must  be  subject  to  oor  cog«r 
nuance  of  consciousness,  if  itafiect  ourselves,  of  experience,  if 
it  afibct  others.  Now  from  thf?  pualb^  under  which  the  oom^ 
niunicatioif  is  originally  piade,  St.  John  iii.  f .  we  f^er  with  eMVi 
lAinty,  that  (he  influence' of  the  Spirit  is  known  only  by  ito  effects, 
Und  that  we  collect  tlie  proofs  from  reflection,  coaahiniiHS  (ha 
i^ositive  and  moral  works  in  one  harmonious  whole,  1  wtU 
^ray  th/s  rather,*?  says  the  divine  Redeemer^  aiid  ^e  ^all  giv^ 
yQ^anptber  Pomfbf-ter,  that  he  may  al^ide  with'yoniJpc  ever; 
^vep  the  Spjrit  oir  truth,  whom  the  world  cannol  receive,  be« 
bause  it  ^Ef  th  him  not;  neither  knqw^th  bim ;  but  yekttow 
fof  he  dwelj^tl^  niriM)  yQiU  Mi4  fM  be  St.  <}obQ 
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ttf.  16, 17-*<  it  is  equally  clear  to  our  apprehension^  that  the 
ififtfeoce  here  ao  interestingly  announced  is  secret  and  invisible 
Here  is  no  indication  of  impulses  and  emotions  which  the  world 
might  see,  and  experience  know ;  but  a  secret  and  indwelling 
power,  operating  by  means^  and  known  by  its  fruits — knov^n  by 
a  combination  of  evidence— not  the  object  of  mere  sense,  nor 
of  mere  .consciousness. 

Dr.  Mant,  in  speaking  of  baptism,  frequently  uses  the  phrase, 
^  righdy  admmistered,"  for  which  he  is  very  severely  reproved 
by  Mr.  S.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  the  accusation, 
that  bis  doctrine  revives  the  optis  operutam.  Now  we  d6 
inagine  that  the  most  moderate  share  of  candour,  M'ould  have 
dlneovered,  without  being  told,  that  this  could  not  be  Dr.  M's. 
meaning,  and  that  had  it  been  his  purpose  to  discass  the  full  and 
final  consequences  of  baptism,  he  wouLI  not  only  have  added, 
^  rightly  n  ceived,"  in  the  case  of  adults,  but  he  would  have 
incloded  the  condition  of  effectual  fuWIment  in  all  who  reach 
•die  years  of  cKscretion.  This  then  *  being  granted,  as  granted  it 
ttost  be,  we  demolish  at  once  k  hrge  mass  of  incoherent  and 
inpertiiient  declamation  in  both  the  Pamphlets  before  utf. 
Tbiey  wilt,  however,  probably  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  \xb 
JkAA  the  point  at  issue.  But,  indeed,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  yet 
at  least  feel  ourselves  nnder  the  necessiriy  to  make  any  change  iti 
<ear  priacipiea.  Tliej  have  long  been  made  np,  and  nothing 
which  you  have  said  has  had  any  tendency  to  alter  them. 

Well,  then,  in  tbie  case  of  adult  baptism,  let rightly  received,** 
be  combined  witb  "  rightly  administered,"  and  surely  we  shsll 
agree  that  baptbm  and  regeneration  are  the  same.  No,  indeed, 
"the  aaatter  is  not  yet.  cf  such  e»y  decision.  There  are  still 
enquuriea  to  be  made, -and  previous  ^estions  to  be  settled ;  and 
then  theie  are  Scripture  cases,  as  of  Cornelius,  St.  Paul,  thto 
Jailor,  kc.  in  superabundance.  Repentaiice  and  faith  are  pre- 
vionriy  Aecessaty  in  every  aduh  person,  who  rightly  receives 
baptism  ;  liedce,  wfU  Mr.  9.  p«  e  10,  every  suck  person  haa 
been  previmisiy  '  bom  of  Ood/  or  regenera(|)d.  He  must  hav^ 
fceea  so,  before  that  Mth  eonM  exi«l  in  his*niind,  without  which 
tapdsm  conM  not  be  rightly^  recirived.''  New  in  tUs  argument, 
irincb  ia  delivered  with  a  high  tone  of  self  gratuhiiion,  will 
Mr.  8.  permit  u»  to  sKy  that  we  see  nothing  but  solemn  tviffing 
•on  ene^bandyand  im  absolute  renunciation  or  contempt  of  the  sa* 
cnmentof  bepttMn  on  (he  other  i  According  to  the  di<tiiiot  decla- 
latifliMr  of 'Seripfure,'  die 'practice  of  earliest  antiquity,  and  the 
doctrine  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  no 
naniii^  tfMttaary  ciiPeunisCataces  of  Christianity  (and  with  extra* 
ordinary  cases  we  MjpeMi  t&arwe  have  no  concern)  is  consideMi 
as  rtgeneufcil  iMilf  ^»  ir  1)«M&aMl  Rbgeneratiof^  ia  an  inward 
|rificiiM|»f  ileirlilbv  lfflt^iSl|^anilWassi|i^  that  we  mean  iiix 
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to  abate  one  iota  of  il9  spiritual  import.  But  we  maiotm  OiM 
in  all  ordinary  cases  (with  which  alone  yit  have  any  concern. 
And  of  which  alone  we  are  any  competent  judges)  baptism  is  ai| 
essential,  an  indispensnble  part  of  the  proof.  The  catechumeof 
of  antiquity  were  long  and  painfully  instructed,  and  possesaedt 
we  are  pcri-uaded^  more  Christian  knowledge,  better  ChrisHaii 
principles^  and  a  purer  practice,  than  perhaps  a  large  majority  of 
modern  Christians ;  but  they  were  not  in  name  nor  in  fact  rege- 
nerated, in  the  Christian  sense  of  that  term,  till  they  were  baptised; 

What  do  you  ttay  then  of  the  adult <  hypocrite,  who  comet 
to  baptism  withptit  repentance  and  without  faith,  and  for  mere 
•ecular  purposes  ?  We  say  not  tliat  the  4*eremony  b  insignificant 
and  baptism  nothing ;  tor  we  are  convinced  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  ever,  specially  though  invisibly,  present  with  the  ordi* 
nance  of  his  own  institution,  either  effectually  %o  Mess,  to  alann^ 
or  to  condemn ;  and  were  we  doomed  to  witness  such  a  caae, 
and  enabled  to  detect  such  odious  deceit,  we  would  furtlier 
say,  not  that  we  )iad  been  employed  in  a  vain  ceremony,  but^ 

thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter :  for  ti^  heart  is 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  Repent  therefore  pf  this  thy 
M'ickeduess,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee.*"  Acts  vi|i.  19,20.  I^^qthing  19  mora 
easy  in  a  matter  of  such  di^Bc^)ty  and.  delicacy  than  to  agitate 
questions  which  we  cannot  resolve,  and  to  excitp  doub^  whkb 
we  cannot  dissipate. 

What  do  you  say  of  those  multitudes  of  infrntf  who  hsvp 
been  r^ulariy  baptized,  and  grow  up  to  maturity 'witboi|t 
even  knowing  their  duty,  mpch  less  being  able  to  perfonp 
Uf  \\>  lament  their  unhappy  condition,  and  shudder  at  tfa^ 
negligence  to  which  it  is  owing^  with  at  least  as  much  feel* 
sag  and.  sincerity  as  they  who  seem  really  to  triumph  in  th# 
supposed  objection.  Still  do  we  maintain  that  the  seed  of  a 
lieavenly  harvest  u-as  certainly  sown,  which  ha^  been  unhappily 
retarded  by  careless  cultivation,  or  perhaps  finally  lost  by  tot^ 
negligence.  If  yoy  cannot  conceive  any  presence  or  agency  of 
the  Spirit  whi(ah  ypu  dp  not  feel,  or  which  your  experience 
cannot  trace,  and  if  furtlier  you  cannot  imi^ne  any  such  pre- 
sence aqd  agency  ^ally  unsuccessful,  really,  gentlemen,  w^  cai|- 
•not  help  tt»  and  we  canupt  consent  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  mass 
pf  questions  which  peithef  yQ^  j^or  we  can  resolve,  and  which, 
.fher  all,  have  ebsolutely  nothing  to  do  w4di  pur  diars^ter  and 
conduct  as  mipinters  of  Christ,  i^pr  with  our  faith  aqd  duty 
^iijiple  members  pf  his  Church.  \ 
.  Baptism  theq,  without  controyersy„  is  tb§  conameBceiaent 
^f  the  Christian  lifoj  apd  in  the.  language  pf  ^Scnp^^^  «if 
the  purest  antiquity,  ]|nd  pf.  dm  .Cbuy^  of  JEa^Jand^  it  is 
equivalent  40  it  r^geuerMQi^j^;  ¥^{£1      JHrm  bapt- 
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iSted  in  imcoiwcious  iitfancy,  are  with  the  first  da^^ '  of 
reasou  effectually  reared  in  the  high  and  holy  obligatkMis  of 
fbeir  spiritual  cooditkHi.    Happy  too  are  those  adults  who^ 
fx>fiiiii^  to  baptism  wkh  hearty  repentance  and  true  fiiith,  sin- 
cerely labour  through  life  to  pertbrm  the  sacred  obligations 
which  they  have  voluntarily  contracted.    The  grace  of  God, 
%hich  is  indispensable  in  every  part  of  our  progress,  though  not 
sensibly,  is  yet  certainly  uttached^  in  all  baptised  persons,  to  the 
sincere  and  regular  peribrmance  of  private  prayer  and  of  public 
MTorship,  and  by  more  direct  and  especial  promise  to  the  pious 
participation  of  that  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lords  Supper^ 
which  concentrates,  as  it  were,  in  one  gracious  act  of  iofinita 
condesQenaion,  and  in  one  luminous  pomt  of  divine  comfort, 
the  whole  snm  of  Christian  salvation^  the  motives  of  past  and 
unspeakable  mercy»  and  the  motives  of  future  and  glorious  hope. 
.   Im pulses  are  easily  given,  and  emotions  are  easSy  excited,  by  tiw 
^re  agitation  of  the  ai^mal  spirits ;  and  they  really  prove  no* 
thing  of  themselves,  in  whatever  fine  or  fairy  forms  they  may  for 
a  time  appear,  but  very  warm  affections  or  very  violent  periiapa 
Und  perverted  passions    The  sober  and  the  serious  member  of 
ihe  Church  will  find  a  better  and  an  easier  road  distinctly  traced 
out  to  him  in  the  conditions  and  the  consequences  of  that  sacred 
ordinance  by  which  he  was  happily  regenerated.   The  promise^ 
which  are  full  of  present  consolation  and  brilhant  in  future  pros^ 
|>ects,  are  certain,  if  the  conditions  be  fulfilled,  and  these  coq« 
iiitions  are  rendered  not  only  possible  but  comparatively  ea^iy^ 
|K>t  by  the  vain  words  and  ability  of  man,  bnt  by  the  word  and 
jSpirit  of  God,  sealed  and  secured  at  every  little  interval  by  the 
imcred  ordinances  of  bis  own  institution.   Unhappy  is  the  con- 
atitution  or  the  present  state  of  that  man's  mind  who  leaves  the 
/tratk  qf  duty  so  admirably  traced,  and  the  means  of  grace  so 
kappdy  supplied,  by  the  Church,  in  quest  of  those  great  and 
swtfUing  words  of  vani^  and  violence  so  often  and  so  unjustly 
ilignified  with  the  name  of  sermons ;  words  which  never  get  be- 
ymd,  and  rarely  reach  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
X?hrist,    It  is  the  fiscility  granted  and  the  countenance  g^vei^ 
aubstanlialliy  furnished,  to  these  delusions,  in  the  conduct  and  the 
contsoversies  of  the  party,  which  we  lament  i^d  whitch  we  op* 
pose.   Tliey  mistake  fis  completely,  or  they  calunmiate  us  most 
grosdy*  if  they  suppo^  or  say  that  we  renounce  or  lightly  esteem 
jrital  religion  in  our  attachnient  to  forms.    No,  the  substance^ 
4Fe  know  m  well  and  feel  aa  sipcerely  as  they  do,  is  pure  and 
jmdefiled  religion ;  but  we  also  knpw  and  feel  that  in  making  up 
estiinate  of  efflectual  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  the  sacred 
^rdinapces,  regularly  celebittted,  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
fW>f  i  ikfit  p^ft  yflui^  t}ie  «y>n4  conditions  beivg  fulfilled, 
'  :  adds, 
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iidds^in  tneitrifiil  condescension  to  our  infirmities^  soiMthing  KU 
Wnte  and  certainty  to  oar  faith.  Vft  are  peifectly  aware  of  th^ 
qoeati^Bs  which  may  be  started,  and  of  the  difficulties  wtdch 
may  be  urged  respecting  the  most  sacred  forms  of  inatituted  reii^ 
i^n.  Infidels  will  add  to  the  number^  and  will  kintfly  extend 
them  to  every  part  of  the  evidence,  and  to  e\iery  piinciple  and 
practice  of  the  wbote  system.  We  bless  God  that  our  faith  li 
Miffirient  to  withstand  the  difficulties  of  auch  curio^  queatioiis^ 
iiot  from  carelessness  but  from  conviction  of  their  niiUity ;  and 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  divine  promise,  through  wbafeeMT 
mysterious  medium  it  reach  us,  and  with  whatever  apparent  dtf» 
ficuities  it  may  be  accompanied,  of  Which  we  neither  seek  mat 
expect  the  perfect  solution  in  the  natural  obscurky  of  oar  pre* 
sent  condition. 

But  what  do  you  say  to  the  case  of  Corndkis  i  We  say  se^ 
Hously  and  distinctly  that  in  our  estimation  it  is  one  of  the 
'  atronge&t  cases  on  record  of  the  importance,  the  necessity, 
and  rbe  regenerating  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Cor^ 
faelins  was  a  good  liftan  ;  bad  renounced,  in  all  probability,  foiw 
lualty,  the  vain  and  idol  gods  of  Rome,  and  uorsbipped,  with 
nncerity,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  God  of  Israel.  Of  Qiristiaairf 
it  is  obvious  that  he  knew  nothing,  tiR  St.  Peter,  by  cbvine  com* 
nrand,  appeared  before  him  to  instruct  and  convert  him.  The 
case  was  every  way  peculiar.  St.  Peter,  down  to  that  nomem^ 
euspected  not  the  Gentile  interest  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Whe« 
the  centurion  told  his  interesting  story,  and  when  the  Apostle 
combined  it  %vith  the  import  of  the  vision  which  preceded  hie 
journey,  he  discovered,  for  die  first  time,  the  important  truth> 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  8cc.  But  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  till  the  Holy  Ghost  feH  upon  Cornelius  and  his  com. 

S'  any,  the  Apostle  had  no  conceptioti  of  the  idiimate  object  of 
is  mission  to  Cassarea.  Compare  Acts  x.  45.  and  li.  16, 17. 
It  appears  then  that  this  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  altogether  pe- 
culiar ;  that  it  was  intended  to  give  evidence  to  a  feetj  and  efr> 
feet  to  a  conchisfon  of  the  utmost  posstWe  importance  to  the 
<jlentile  world ;  but  so  obstmateljr  resisted  by  the  Jtv^  that  jm^ 
bablv  notbrog  could  have  conviticed  them  of  the  divnie  inCeM^ 
except  the  same  stupendous  miracle  which  they  experienced  and 
witnessed  in  tJiemBehres  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Acts  ii.  4k 
^i.  ]  5.  Remark  too  that  this  descent  was  verified  by  miraeufoiii 
jxiwers  and  external  effects,  for  the  very  pnrpoM  «f  endenoa^ 
^cts  XV.  7, 8,  p.  When  M  these  circumstances  are  duly  eoms^ 
'dered,  and  that,  in  marked*  and  iniifediate'consequeace  of  the 
]>ivine  wiH  thus  unequivocally  signified,  the  Apostle  eemmanded 
ti^omefius  and  his  company  fu  be  baptized we  aaantfr,  i0m 
sume,  hafe  V  stronger  woof  ef  die  ahseMeMQefli»f  of  thi|^ 

ncraqrad. 
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fKCnuntnt ;  and  we  cooc\»i^,  widio«t  hetitaljon,  that  ^hitoniU 
paace  was  iadispemble  to  combine  and  complete  die  pramf  of 
Chratien  regenenilioD ;  to  epply  the  oacred  seal  of  that  purity  of 
lieart  by  fail^t  of  which  the  Spirit  had,  by  anticipatioa  as  it  were^ 
givea  ezUaordiiiary  witoess.   If  baptism  was  not,  -in  this  m4 
stance,  the  mark  and  the  means  of  grace,  it  was  the  most  useless 
and  insignificant  ceremony  which  was  ever  performed. 
.  We  are  told  that  baptism  is  merely  the  external  mark  of  Church 
Membership.  In  the  case  before  us  you  will  observe  that  this  imrk 
was  uniiecessaiy ;  and  that  ii*  con^^ing  the  Jews  of  the  mercf 
extended  to  the  Gentiles  it  is  never  mentioned.   The  appeal  is 
jllwajs  to  the  mimcukNis  evidence  :  therefore  we  conclude  that 
baptism  was  not  in  this  case  necoMary  as  a  mark  of  Gbmicii 
membership^  and  that  it  never  would  have  been  commanded  if 
H  had  not  been  indispensable  for  spiritual  purposes  of  a  much 
h^her  order  than  mere  ecclesiastical  fellowsnip  and  rebitioa. 
^e  slory  of  Conielius  occupies  much  of  the  attention  of  both 
our  opposbents.   Mr.  B.  returns  to  it  repeatedly.   He  writaa 
about  it  and  about  it,  aed  in  the  strange  coafosion  of  bis  ideas 
he  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  really  as  strong  a  case  as  imagi« 
natioii  can  picture  of  the  importance  and  autl^rity  of  the  apoe^ 
folic  character,  and  of  the  obligation  and  influence  of  the  Chriss* 
|ian  saicrauseets.   The  case  of  Comeiiusy  we  repeat,  is  every 
way  peculiar.    We  cannot  imagine  a  superior  character  in  any 
circumstances.    But  human  merit  is  not  the  mean  of  Chiistia^ 
salvatioa.   This  case  ^oves  tliat  it  is  not.    What  is  the  highest 
Apostle  in  bis  earthly  condition  of  humility^  reproach,  and  suf* 
fering^  to  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  privil^^  of  an  angel  I 
Yet  did  an  aMel  from  heaven  not  venture  to  interfere  further 
than  to  direct  Cornelius  lo  those  ordinary  means  already  estab» 
lisbed  in  the  Church  (and  not  be  interrupted  even  by  a  direct 
asission  and  special  power  from  Heaven,)  by  which  he  might  re^ 
ceive  the  instruction  and  be  certifiRMl  by  sensible  signs  of  the 
graces  of  the  GospeL 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  it  strongly  urged,  and  is  considered  aa 
decisive  by  both  our  opponents.  We  agree  with  theaa  ia  the 
opinion  of  its  importance  and  of  its  decision ;  drawing,  howevei^ 
very  opposite  consequences,  and  somewhat  asioniaiied  that  tliey 
should  net  see  them  as  clearly  as  we-  do.  1.  St.  Psnl,  befovi 
}h8  eonversiony  was  seriotts  and  sincere' in  hia  principlea  and 
IBoral  in  his  conduct.  He  persecuted  Ae  Christian  Church  ia 
Sigaotaiice  and  unbelief ;  but  the  principle  or  which  he  proceeded 
Was  very-  different  from  that  of  a  modem  penecutor.  if  the 
jGhrieliaitt  were  guilty,  as  he  falsely  presumed^  of  blasphemyv 
Ibe  ksK  pot  only  allowed  hut  enforced  their  punishment.  His 
;|Bal  waAafaoneous,  bat  it  was  smcere ;  therefore  be  fouadmeray; 
%^  ft»  SmX  lv«i  anrao^otts^  ewvertad,  but  itot  ia4h«  wi^  that 
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modern'  zealots  imagine.  He  was  converted  by  evidence  which 
al  once  shewed  the  falsehood  of  all  his  conclusions,  and  the 
gross  injustice  of  all  his  zeal.  d.  We  throw  aside  all  the  idk 
declamation  which  we  have  read  upon  this  subject,  and  remark 
the  hnportant  fact  of  the  mission  of  Ananias  to  complete  his 
convt^sion  by  the  necessary  instruction ;  to  be  the  minister 
of  his  baptism  and  of  his  receiving  the  Holy  Grhosty  and  pro* 
bably  to  be  the  medium  at  the  same  time  of  his  ministerial  com- 
mission^ Acts  ix.  My  18>  19.  As  an  Apostle,  in  the  extraor* 
dinary  part  of  that  character,  he  was  designed  of  Heaven,  not  of 
man,  nor  by  man.  But  it  appears  to  us  imquestionable  that  be 
received  the  ordinary  mission  of  a  minister  of  Christ  ffom  Ana- 
nias;  and  we  draw  this  conclusiou  from  the  fact  of  Ananias 
lieing  tbe  medium  of  his  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  that  age 
die  special  though  not  the  exclusive  m»rk  of  ministerial  power ; 
and  of  his  instruction  before  he  preached  Chnst  in  the  syna* 
ffogues.  4.  With  the  historical  account  of  the  transaction  hy 
St.  Lnke  too,  in  ch.  ix.,  we  compwe  the  declaration  of  St.  PanI 
iiimsetf  in  his  own  words  in  ch.  xxii.  12—17.,  and  again,  xxvi. 
42^21.  In  the  l6th  verse  of  this  last  passage  the  Redeemer 
epeaks  his  purpose ;  but  all  the  passages  combined  prove  lo  us 
4liat  he  effected  it  not  personally  but  ministerially.  ' 

However  this  may  be»  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ananias  was 
'the  niiraster  of  St  Paul's  baptism  and  of  his  regenemtion,  in  the' 
highest  and  holiest  sense  of  that  term ;  for  he  tells  us  himself  that  that 
devout  man,  after  pointing  out  the  purpose  of  his  miraculous  selec* 
4ion, said, Acts  xxii.  16.''  And  now  why  tarriest  thou?  arise,  and 
1>e  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
.Lord."  Mr.B.  p.  l^>&c.  and  Mr.  S.  p.  56.  evade  the  force  of 
4his  testimony  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  by  maintainiiq; 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  believer,  and  therefore  regenerate  before  be 
•was  baptized,  iind  that  his  baptizm  was  nothing,  and  conveyed 
ttotfani;,  but  an  outward  evidence  to  the  Church  of  his  Christian 
condition.  Now  truly  we  presume  that  his  miraculous  conversion 
«nd  bis  acknowledged  apostolical  powers  would  fiimish  much 
iriore  effecttidlly  such  evidence  than  the  simple  ceremony  of 
Jiaptism  probably*  very  privately  performed. 

Nothing  appttrslo  us  more  contemptibly  trifling  than  thever^ 
biage  about  previous  faith>  conversion,  a  renewed  heart,  forgive* 
ness,  and  obedience,  while  we  consider  the  remark  of  Mr.  S» 
^57.  about  ''  an  uoconverted,  unreneired  Jew  hypocritically  re« 
oeiving  baptism,'*  introduced  to  obscure  the  question,  as  utteriy 
ttoworthy  of  all  serious  and  honoiurable  controvemy.  Here  stands 
;the  record,  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  himself.  You  wall  not  re- 
ceive it.  You  have  previous  enquiriesjte  make.  You  have  possiUtf 
Iqrpocrisy  not  in  this  case  but  in  (hat  of  olhent  to  olject,  aod 
therefere  yMindyouraelves  at  libeiV-to  condade^  in^ireaibpw 
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iKMition  to  the  Apostle's  own  declararioDj  that  the  sins  of  St  Paul 
were  not  washed  away  in  baptism.  We  must  confess  that  all  this 
appears  to  us  'more  than  astonishing.  We  m:^  be  stupid^  and  we 
msy  be  prejudiced while  you  are  endowed  \iitb  all  that  is  wise, 
and  decorated  with  all  that  is  candid.  We  camiot  help  it.  Here 
stands  the  record^  and  we  believe  it.  We  cannot  admit  of  ^our. 
previous  enquiries.  We  cannot  yield  your  gratuitous  suppositions. 
We  take  the  fact  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the  plainest  terms  of 
which  language  is  capable^  and  we  again  refer  you  to  our  quotatioir 
from  Hooker. 

We  consider  the  story  of  the  jailor^  Acts  xvi.  2f) — 34. 
as  equally  striking  and  equally  decisive^  but  it  is  needless  to; 
discuss  or  dwell  upon  it.   The  very  remarkable  passage.  Acts; 
ii.  38 — 42j  which,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  first  Christian; 
sermon  which  was  ever  preached,  is  primaiy  and  fiindamen* 
tal,  is  rendered  nugatory  b^  Mr.  B.  p.  48.  because  repent^ 
snce  b  to  be  ''a  pre-requisite  to  baptism/'  and  Mr.  S.  p.  56. 
demolishes  it  by  a  single  question,  ''-Does  it  follow,*  that 
every  one  who  is  baptized  is-  regenerated  and  pardoned^ 
whether  he  repent  or  not?*   Truly  in  this  way  it  were  very 
euy  to  make  of  any  thing  what  tee  list,  and  if  we  set  no 
bounds'  to  our  presumption  and  prescribe  no  limit  to  oar  sub* 
tUties  to  bring  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing.    Mr.  B.  p.  20. 
considers  the  case  of  Apollos,  Acts  xviii.  as  abo  to  his  purpose  i 
ttwui^  how,  we  are  really  at  no  small  loss  even  to  conjecture,  for 
most  certainly  he  was  not  then  a  Christian.  He  preached,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  the  preparatory  repentance  of  St.  John  the 
baptist^  with  which  only  he  was  acquainted,  and  he  was  after- 
mds  instructed,  baptized,  and  apparently  commissioned  as  a 
Christian  minister,  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus.   All  this  is  not 
indeed  distinctly  announced  in  the  xvith  chapter,  but  the  infer- 
ence is  inevitable  when  we  read  the  first  seven  verses  of  the 
lixdi.   The  case  of  Apollos  therefore  is  as  remote .  firom  Mr, 
B's  pnrp06e>  and  appears  as  conclusive  evidence  against  it,  as 
any  case  in  the  Scriptures,  though  most  unaccountably  he  doec 
not  perceive  it  either  with  respect  to  him  or  to  the  certain 
disciples  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized,  in  the  xixth 
chapter.    Were  we  to  reason  as  Mr.  B.  on  the  case  of  ihoic 
diiciples,  p.  19*  we  should  certainly  conclude  that  the  prepa- 
ratory doctrine  of  the  Baptist  was  perfectly  equivalent  to  the 
M  effulgence  of  the  Gospel.    Such  trifling  is  really  pitiable^ 
and  such  conceits  are  really  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of  Gos- 
pel truth  and  of  Christian  redemption.    But  Mr.  S.  informs  us; 
p. 83.  see  also  Mn  B.  p.3&  that  ''St.  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  i: 
14—17.  of  baptizing  as  a  very  secondary  and  inferior  employ, 
nest  with  preaching  the  Gospel."   Indeed,  good  sirs,  you  are 
anstakea.  The  Apostle  doe<  not  speak  sligluiiigly  of  baptism: 
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,  He  oii^  aarats  that  it  did  not  form  a  promitieot  part  of  W 
commisaioil ;  and  he  rejoices  that  it  did  uot,  ]e»t  he  Hfaouid  ber 
suspected  of  havitig  giveo  c^u^  to  those  divisions  with  ^bich 
he  reproaches  the  Corinthians,  and  of  having  baptised  not  h)  tho 
name  of  Christ,  but  in  his  owiu 

We  have  still  another  text^  howcrver^  Ephes..  v.  85«^27.  which 
lifr.  B.  is  pleased,  p.47v  to  consider  as  a  death-blow  to  Dr*  M/m 
cause,  in  which  opinion  Mr.  S.  p.  condescenda  to  agree  witb 
him,  and  he  quotes,  p.  53.,  the  iloinily  on  the  Sacrament,  vrasb 
jfourselv^s  With  the  living  Haters  of  God  s  word."  Now  it  raighl 
have  been  worth  the  while  of  both  these  gentlemen  to  comider,  if 
|t  had  been  only  to  rehite*  fr>r  our  benefit,  the  ancieiit  opinion  dis* 
tinctly  stated  by  St.  Chrysostom,  that  by  the  word  is  here  meaOl 
the  sacred  form  of  words  by  which  baptism  is  administered^ 
We  certainly  think  a  reference  to  this  reasonable  and  likely,  and 
Ae  more  so,  in  that  the  sacred  form  bequeathed  to  his  Qiurtib 
by  the  Divine  word  together  with  the  vow  and  conditions  o| 
the  JBaptismal  covenant  distinctly  comprehend^  and  direclljp 
infer,  sJl  that  if  essential  in  the  word  of  God  towards  tb« 
Jkith  and  salvation  of  Christian  converts*  out  without  insisting 
^pon  this,  we  would  only  venture  modestly  to  insinuate  that  Ui« 
word  in  the  text  and  ^*  the  living  waters  of  God  s  word"  b  thtf 
Homily,  do  not,  m  any  event,  of  necessity  mean  the  FBEAeKiKH 
of  Messrs.  B.  S.  and  Co.  » 

The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  authority^  power,  aisd 
substance,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  any  oidU 
sary  Christian  minister,  whether  bishop,  priest,  or  deacOBj  ill 
any  subsequent  age.  That  preaching  was  to  all  intents  ami 
purposes  Uie  word  of  God,  snd  carried  with  it  the  demons 
atration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  but  the  latter,  be  tho- 
preacher  who  or  what  he  may,  is  the  word  of  msn.  It  may  bo 
vain  and  it  may  be  erroneous,  but  even  when  it  is  just  and  truo 
as  the  most  sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel,  beings  as  of  course  wo 
presume,  in  strict  conformity  with  them,  we  must  cUstanguisk 
between  it  and  the  word  of  God,  we  UMist  distinguish  between 
it  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  Not  only  is  fallen  and 
fallible  man  the  object  of  such  preaching,  but  fallen  and  fallibit 
men  are  the  preachers.  They  have  no  pretence,  or  it  is  a  vaiii 
and  impious  pretence*  to  the  denaonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power  which  attached  to  the  holy  mm  who  founded  the  Cluisr 
tian  Church.  Their  power  consists,  or  should  consist,  in  sober 
learning  and  serious  zeal ;  and  it  is  generally  aided,  where  tim^ 
cerity  leads  it,  by  the  combined  influence  of  an  ordinary  Provi» 
dence,  of  the  moral  motives  with  which  the  Gospel  i&ounds^ 
and  of  the  services  and  sacraments-  of  the  Church.  We  know 
po  more  dangerous  delusion  than  that  which  leads  mtn  to  dig ^ 
nify,  ^vith  the  high  a^d  sacred  appdbtkatof  the  Word#f  6o4 
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wVat  may  be  the  mere  ravings  of  presumptuous  ignora«ce>  oc 
the  idle  vanities  of  absolute  euthusiasm.    Place  the  matter  on  ita 
fairest  footing ;  grant  that  the  preacher  utters  only  the  truths  the 
error  is  a  gross  one  which  gives  to  the  word  of  man  the  sane*, 
tity  and  the  power  which  belong  only  to  the  word  of  God  i 
his  writteo  word ;  the  only  word  of  God  which  the  Churcb 
qow  possesses.  \ 
We  mean  neither  to  deny  nor  to  dissemble  the  importance 
of  preaching.     We  mean  neither  to  deny  nor  to  questioa 
the  awful  obligation  which  lies  upon  all  the  ministers  of 
Chrukt  to  preach  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus« 
But  we  solemnly  protest  against  elevating  this  work  of  man^ 
ordained  indeed  of  God,  but  still  uncjuestionably,  and  froin  \%tf 
voy  nature  essentially  the  work  of  fallible  man,  beyond  the  uy^ 
stituted  services  and  sacraments  of  salvation.   The  danger  oC 
delusion,  of  pride,  conceit,  and  presu^mption,  is  here  prodigiousi^ 
and  has  been  verified  in  numerous  and  painful  examples  o^ 
men,  who,  while  they  pretend  to  preach  Christ,  actually  preacU 
diemselves,  and  who  rely  with  the  most  carnal  vanity  on  the 
breath  of  popular  applause  for  their  very  eaistence.  .  We  abbor, 
calumny,  and  we  make  no  invidious  application.   The  general 
truth  which  we  assert  is  notorious  and  undeniable.    We  too  are 
accasedy  we  are  repeatedly  accused,  by  both^he  authors  under-re- 
yiew  of  presumption,  of  priestly  presumption,  and  of  arrogating  to 
aurselves  a  power  uhich  is  almost  divine.  They  know^  however, 
or  diey  ought  to  kiiow,  that  we  maint^n  the  importance ;  aye, 
tjbe  sacred  importance ;  aye,,the<liviue  efficacy ;  of  the  sacraments, 
not  because  wc  are  the  ministers ;  the  humble  medium  of  thei% 
adauoistralion.;  but  because  they  are  Qod's  mstitution,  and  that 
oar  folly  or  our  faults  cannot  seriously  affect  nor  materially  injure 
tlteir  well-defined  administration.   They  know,  or  they  ouglit 
to  know,  that  we  arrogate  to  the  priestly  office.no  arbitraiy 
power,  but  a  delegated  aud  a  regulated  ministry ;  which  may  bq 
ahu3cd,  as  we  readily  acknowledge  it  often  has  been.   What  it 
dieiie  connected  with  human  conduct  which  has  not  been  abused  1 
They  know,  or  they  ought  to  know,  that  we  derive  all  the  effi-^ 
cieQcy  which  we  believe  and  assert  from  nothing  in  ourselves^ 
but  from  the  power  and  the  promise  of  God.   They  kuow,  oi| 
if  jHiqndice  have  hitherto  obscured  their  vision,  a  little  easy  eu* 
fiiry.  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that,  neither  in  pre*, 
t«iuifi)ns  nor  in  practice  have  the  clergy,  whom  they  represent 
fo  so  high  and  haughty,  ever  claimed  a  higher  character  thaA 
that  of  bumble  ministers — of  servants  subjected  to  a  strict  rule-— ^ 
aever  of  masters,  of  the  grace  of  ChrisU  Their  office  indeedl 
tbey  sometimes  magnify,  themselves  never — uo  never.  Preach- 
uib  even  our  opponents  will  grant,  if  it  were  only  to  apply  the 
unmnca  UXus,  may  be  very  eu-uneous^  an^l  the  vehicle  of  much 
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VfOkitj;  but  in  performing  the  various  services  and  in  aclBiinttf« 
^ring  the  various  ordinances  of  the  Church,  erroV  is  ioi* 
possible,  if  we  abide>  as  we  are  bound,  by  the  forms  prescribed 
ind  the  rule  laid  down ;  and  vanity,  we  think,  having  no  ground 
%hatevel*  to  rely  on>  were  mere  madness.  It  is  indieed  asto- 
lashing  ahat  men  who  treat  the  sacraments,  the  divinely  ihsti^ 
tuted  means  of  grace,  as  these  men  do,  should  yet  presume  ta 
&corate  preaching,  the  preaching  of  mere  men^  with  the  high 
tnd  heavenly  attributes  which  they  attach  to  it ;  that  they  should 
denominate  baptism  an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body 
with  which  regeneration  has  no  connection,  and  should  yet  at- 
tach that  essential  grace  to  the  preaching  of  a  mere  mortah 
Were  preaching  the  only  institution  established  and  regarded  in 
the  Church,  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Gospel  would 
goon  cease  to  be  the  religion  of  the  nation.  It  is  by  the  8er-> 
^ces,  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  catechising,  and  by 
Ae  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  that  the  form  and  the  sab^ 
stance  of  true  religion  are  preserved  amongst  us.  The  funda* 
mental  truths  and  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  therein  c^^nstaotly 
exhibited.  The  necessary  graces  of  the  Christian  life  are  thereby 
in  constant  and  essential  operation ;  neglected  certainly  by  some, 
and  despised  b^  others;  but  still  in  mercy,  while  the  day  of 
mercy  lasts,  o£tered  io  tSl,  and  effectually  applied  to  many  holy^ 
iind  humble  men,  who  happily  in  the  form  secure  the  substance, 
of  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  form  makes  an  esseutiat 
part. 

We  had  intended  to  foHow  these  gentlemen  in  their  quota«^ 
tions,  and  were  actually  prepared  to  furnish  some  curious  spe- 
cimens of  haste,  ignorance,  or  artifice,  perhaps  occasionally  of  the 
three  combined.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  should  thus  compile' 
a  volume,  not  a  review.  Nor  is  the  labour  necessary.  Nothing 
is  more  fallacious  than  the  mode  which  they  have  pursued ;  tbe 
inward  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  religion  and  of  all  religious 
services  may  certainly  be  considered  separate  irom  the  external 
sign,  and  from  the  means,  however  essential,  by  which  that 
effect  is  secured  and  proved.  This  is  frequently  and  necessarily 
the  case  in  all  religious  writers.  It  is  frequently  the  case  in 
Scripture,  and  it  is  all  very  proper  and  very  necessary*  Well 
then,  these  gentlemen  select  these  passages  and  exhibit  them  m 
decisive,  without  thinking  it  necessary,  as  it  might  have  been 
inconvenient  for  the  object  in  view,  to  bring  forward  other  pas- 
Sages  in  the  same  writers,  equally  express  and  at  least  as  de^ 
cisive,  which  would  have  set  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light, 
by  furnishing  a  connected  view  of  the  combined  opinion  of  the 
writer  cited.  Had  this  been  fully  and  fairly  done,  ipost  of  the 
authorities  would  have  been  effectually  lost  to  the  |[Oad  cause ; 
aiyi  thus,'getttlemeu,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

'  Am. 
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Abt.  I£  jMCi  of  Edward  and  John  PMlips,  'Nephews  and 
Ptgnh  of  Milton,  including  various  Particulars  of  the 
terary  and  Political  History  of  their  Times.  By  William 
Godwin.  To  which  are  added  Collections  for  the  life  of 
Milton,  by  John  Aubrey,  and  the  life  of  Milton,  by  Ed" 
ward  Philips.    410  pp.   21  £8.    Longman.  1815.. 

Two  men  who  died  a  century  ago^  and  whose  existence  wonid 
not  commonly  be  known,  bat  that  their  names  are  connected 
with  the  biography  of  Milton,  their  uncle  and  preceptor^  are 
selected  by  Mr.  Godwin  to  appear  in  the  title  page  of  thb  da- 
borate  performance.  A  quarto  volume  of  four  hundred  pages 
appears  to  be  principally  devoted  to  the  lives  of  two  men  who 
mingled  with  the  common  herd  in  their  own  day,  and  of  whom 
^e  persuade  ourselves  that  many  of  our  readers  have  tiot  hitherto 
heard  the  name,  or  marked  it  with  attention.  They  Were  ia« 
deed,  the  nephews  and  the  pupils  of  one,  who  stands  pre-emi- 
nent for  genius  and  learning,  the  boast  of  this  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  But  truly  all  that  can  afford  interest 
in  their  biography  is  foupd  in  that  short  recital.  There  is  no 
account  of  the  great  poet  himself,  though  his  history  involves 
ivhatever  is  connected  with  the  learning  of  his  own  age^  with  all 
the  examples  of  taste,  and  with  all  critical  enquiry;  and  though 
it  is  connected  with  the  afiairs  of  civil  polity  and  religion  at  a 
period  the  most  interesting  and  eventful,  which  is  not  half  so 
long  as  this  work,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  his  nephews, 
Edward  and  John  Philips. 

We  presume  to  thiuk  that  the  object  of  Mr.  William  Godwin, 
in  this  long  labour,  was  not  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  a 
hundred  years,  the  men,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
sented as  the  subjects  of  elaborate  biography.  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  selected  that  subject  as  one  way  of 
approach  to  the  history  of  Milton,  untouclied  as  yet,  and  pro- 
mising new  gratification  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  hi  all  that 
concerns  him.''  It  could  not  be  that  their  history  affords  us 
an  advantage  in  studying  his  character  or  that  the  little 
handftil  of  knowledge  which  our  author  has  gleaned  respecting 
them,'*  (we  confess  that  it  is  little  indeed)  distributed  tnrough 
twelve  chapters,  from  many  of  which  their  names  may  be 
erased  without  affecting  the  context,  was  necessary  to  perpetuate 
or'  to  augment  the  fame  of  Milton.  The  subject  of  a  discourse  ■ 
does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  its  text.  The  excursive  &ncy 
of  an  established  writer  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  title  of 
bis  work,  or  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  composition.  When  Mr. 
Godwin  seated  himself  to  compile  these  pages,  the  nephews  of 
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Milton  were  probably  as  insigDificant  in  his  view  as  they  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  literary  history  of  their  own  i^e*  Of 
Milton  himself,  it  was  impossMe  lo  malce  any  discoveries. 
^Ut  the  real  object  6f  this  publication  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
deteet  Our  author  is  a  zealous  professor  of  many  opinions 
nfrhich  Milton  assiduously  defended.  Milton  rejoiced  to  see 
them  prevailing  over  the  laws  and  the  religion  of  his  country^ 
but  he  lived  to  witness  the  happiness  of  his  countiy  re-esiA* 
lished  in  the  restoration  of  those  laws  and  of  that  religion* 
^e  same  opinions  revived  by  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which 
ibis  writer  is  attaclied,  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  on  a 
snore  extended  scale,  have  recently  occasioned  yet  wider  misery* 
But  the  wheel  has  again  revolved,  and  the  professors  of  such  doc- 
trines are  passing  into  iniamy,  from  which  this  publication  will 
aot  avail  to  rescue  them.  The  name  of  Milton,  never  pro« 
jDOunced  without  the  reverence  due  to  superior  talents  employed 
to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man«  is  here  obtruded  on  us^ 


ingour  natiouislconstitiitson. 

Afore  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Godwin  was 
£rst  distinguished  anoiq;  the  writers  of  this  country  who  con- 
spired to  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  establishments^  both 
cml  and  religious,  and  to  substitute  the  jai^n  of  licentious 
.philosophy  ami  the  follies  of  an  ima^nary  equidity,  for  the  rules 
of  social  government  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation.   To  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  be  tempted  by  the  title  of  this  volume, 
into  which  the  name  of  our  great  national  poet  is  three  times 
introduced,  it  may^  be  useful  to  be  reminded  that  the  editor, 
William  Godwin,  in  the  year  1792,  when  the  Jacobins  were 
triumphant  in  France,  and  militant  throughout  Europe,  pub- 
lished a  work  which  he  called  an  Enquiry  concerning  Political 
Justice,  and  therein  developed,  with  most  insidious  art  and 
.crafty  accommodation,  those  destructive  principles  which  tend  to 
subvert  all  politiciil  institutions.   He  seemed  to  surpass  all  the 
Other  writers  who  were  eminent  at  that  awful^  period  for  the 
doctrines  of  revolution,  in  his  eulogium  of  democratic  institu-^ 
tions,  and  in  his  bold  calumny  of  whatever  had  hitherto  been 
held  in  veneration,  and  had  been  applied  to  combine  die  ele- 
ments of  society.   Two  years  afterwards  be  appeared,  as  the 
author  of  a  romance  entitled,  Thiiq;s  as  they  are,  or  the  Adven- 
tures, of  Caleb  Williams.   In  this  work,  of  extravagant  fiction, 
.  he  proceeded  farther  than  merely  to  assail  the  social  inscitutioas. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  object  to  deiame  all  the  principles  of  jorispru- 
.  deuce,  to  represent  the  rules  of  law  for  which  government  is  en* 
'  hpdied  as  oppressive  and  pernicious,  and  to  infer  that  ouf  onfimrf 
.  conceptions  of  truth  and  houQur,  which  supply  d;e  de£ect  of 
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Inrwlicre  ju  applkatioD  fidb^  and  enforce  its  jMrovbions  bjr 
gender  means  toMi  diose  of  rigorous  penalty*  are  founded  in 
prejudice  anf  mistake^  and  that  they  are  compatible  with  the 

ritest  crimes.  The  audacious  moralist  attempted  to  comipt 
sources  of  opinion^  and  to  make  us  mistrustful  of  all  toe 
outward  appearances  of  goodness  and  humanity.  He  traduced 
ifae  love  of  fiime^  which  sa^es  commend  as  the  ally  and  the  re- 
ward of  virtuet  and  combmed  it  with  the  worst  violations  of 
duty  and  a  temper  the  most  flagitious.  He  formed  a  monstrous 
character^  amiable  aad  dignified  to  the  eye*  but  internally  cruel, 
vindictive*  selfish,  and  inhuman.  In  1797  he  published  his 
Enqiury*  or  Reflections  on  Education*  Manners*  and  literature. 
In  thii  fpork  he  continued  to  censure  al)  subsbttng  practice  and 
opinion*  and  to  recommend  innovation  in  evenr  department  and 
every  luibit  of  mankind.  He  traduced  our,  English  system  of 
education*  he  censored  all  discipline  in  the  instmction  of  youth, 
lie  required  that  the  pupil  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty*  and  go« 
yem  his  preceptor*  and  that  the  preceptor's  duty  should  be  Ii« 
mited  to  follow  and  to  inform*  but  not  to  controul  his  pupil.  The 
relation  between  the  master  and '  the  domestic  servant  calculated 
inspire  benevolent  affections  among  the  opulent  towards  thos^ 
who  contribute  to  their  comforts*  and  supply  their  wants*  and 
to  unite  the  opposite  classes  in  mutual  dependance  and  recipro* 
cri  oUiption ;  be  censnred  ^<  as  the  revival  of  the  barbarit j  of 
Mesennus*  the  linking  a  livkig  body  and  a  dead  one  togetberJ* 
He  represented  the  rich  man  as  naturally  selfish  and  oppressive 
jmd  the  poor  man  as  base,  fidse,  and  groveling.  His  tradesman 
is  firaudiuent  and  mendacious,  his  lawyer  di^onest*  his  physi- 
ijan  unfeeling  and  rapacious*  and  his  clergymen  hypocriUcaU 

'  ^  His  soldier  hn  no  duty  but  that  of  murder*  and  this  duty  he 
Is  careful  amply  to  discharge.  This  he  regards  as  the  means  of 
iiis  gdidstence*  as  tiie  path  that  leads  to  an  illustrious  name ;  upon 
efvenr  suppottdon  he  must  leani  ferocity.  He  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  pnnc^les  of  human  nature ;  he  is  a  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  kill  those  who  never  offended  him*  and  who  are  the  innocent 
Inarms  ef  other  men's  iniquities.  It  is  impossible  thait  a  soldier 
ahoiud  not  be  a  deprared  and  unnatural  being/* 

Having  levelled  a  deadly  blow  «t  almpst  everf  dass  esteemed 
bonourable  aipong  men,  he  attacked  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
truly  honourable*  and  directed  his  malignant  censure  against  the 
doctrini»i  and  the  benign  principles  of  Christiauity  itself. 

In  the  following  year,  he  appeared  as  the  biographer  of  Maty 
1nr£>lstonecraft*  a  woman  to  ^om  he  had  recentiy  united  him* 
self  without  marrying  her*  and  who  died  in  childbirth  of  the 
'£rst  airsprni|i  which  she  bad  by  our  phil()jK)pher«  The  pff^^n- 
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Ave  matter  of  this  stbrj  is  a  practical  illostration  of  tbe  gfos^ 
immorality  which  had  been  before  scientifically  methodized  b^ 
the  same  pen^  and  a  particular  vindication  of  suicide,  the  im* 
pure  intercourse  of  the  sexes^  aud  religions  infidelity,  which 
are,  indeed,  her  leading  characteristics,  but  which  he  pourtrayed 
^  as  circumstances  in  her  life^  that  in  the  judgment  of  honoil^ 
.'and  reason,  could  not  brand  her  with  disgrace.  That  mystcri^ 
bus  law  by  which 

.  Relations  dear  and  all  the  charities  » 
<  Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  knewa*  • 

Perpetual  fountain  .of  domestic  sweets." 

This  proiane  writer,  in  this  Christian  country^  dared  to  sd(^ 
inatize  with  his  impute  aspersion. 

«  It  is  difficult,'^  said  he,  to  recommend  any  tiling  to  indis- 
criminate adoption,  contrary  to  the  established  rules  and  prejudicea 
.of  mankind ;  but  certainly  nothing  can  be  so  ridiculous  upon  tho 
face  of  it,  or  so  contrary  to  the  general  march  of  sentiment,  as  to 
require  the  overfiowing  of  the  soul  to  wait  upon  a  ceremony,  and 
that  which,  wherever  delicacy  and  imagination  exist,  is  of  all 
things  most  sacredly  private,  to  blow  a  trumpet  before  it,  and  to 
fccofd  the  moment  wncn  it  has  arrived  tt  its  climax." 

-  Another,  trait  of  this  abandoned  woman,  amiable  in  the  ea* 
'tinatioo  of  Mr.  Godwin,  was  her  living  without  the  fear  of 
,God,  and  her  neglea  of  Christian  worship.   He  tells  us  that  , 

^*  She  had  received  few  lessons  of  religion  in  her  youth,  and 
lier  religion  was  almost  entirely  of  her  own  creation,  she  could 
not  recollect  the  time,  when  she  had  believed  the  doctrine  of  M> 
.tare  punishments,  She  expected  a  future  state,  but  she  would  not 
Tallow  h^r  idea^  of  tliat  future  state  to  be  modified  by  the  notion* 
'of  judgment  and  retribution.  As  far  down  as  the  year  1767,  sha 
regularly  frequente(l  public  worship.  After  that  period  her  atten; 
dance  became  less  constant,  and  in  no  long  time  was  wholly  dis^ 
continued.  I  believe,"  says  Godwin,  it  may  be  admitted  as  .a 
maxim,  that  no  person  of  a  well-furnished  mind,  that  has  shaken 
off  the  implicit* subjection  of  youth,  and  is  not  the  zealous  partizan 
of  a  sect,  can  bring  himself  to  conform  to  the  public  and  regular 
routine  of  sermons  and  prayers." 

The  readers  of  the  British  Critic  are  probably  of  too  much 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  of  imagination  too  pure,  to  be  well 
▼ersed  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Godwin.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  remain  so,  for  their  purity  of  taste  would 
at  least  be  impaired,  and  the  sturdiness  of  their  virtuous  judg- 
ment mi^ht  suffer  from  the  perusal  of  such  obscene  and  nause- 
ous publioUions.^  We  thought  it  necessary  to  present  to  them 
S  this 
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lib  succinct  account  of  some  of  bis  former  production^  tliat 
tliey  might  duly  appreciate  the  motive  which  has  occasioned  that 
l^cfore  us. 

'  The  name  of  Mr.  Godwin  was  passing  into  obscurity.  The 
▼enom  of  sedition  and  impiety  which  he  helped  to  infuse  into' 
the  public  mind^  has  had  all  its  operation ;  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  found  and  applied  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  the 
Y9&t\A  may  again  be  tranquil.  Benevolent  minds  might  have 
hoped  that  Mr.  Godwin  himself  was'  convalescent,  and  that  he 
repented  his  former  activity  in  the'  cause  of  public  commotion. 
Though  he  might  want  courage  to  renounce  his  errors^  and  to 
offer  some  atonement  for  them,  yet  he  might  secretly  exult  in 
the  recent  triumph  of  correct  principles^  commanded  by  the  vi- 
gour of  his  own  country,  and  the  overtlirow  of  her  enemies* 
This  account  of  the  lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,  con- 
pected  with  the  learning  and  opinions  of  their  uncle  and  pre- 
ceptor, enables  us  to  judge  how  far  the  woeful  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  of  public  calamity  has  shaken  his  attachment 
to  the  principles  from  which  all  that  calamity  proceeded. 

That  portion  of  the  work  which  corresponds  to  its  principal 
title,  and  treats  of  the  adventures  and  of  the  works  of  John  and 
Edward  Philips  is  almost  without  interest,  and  affords  little  use- 
ful  information.  Both  of  them  were  writers  by  profession,  and 
wrote  books  for  the  profits  of  authorship.  It  appears  that  in 
that  profession  they  laboured  assiduously,  and  frequently  pre- 
pared something  new  to  employ  the  attenuon  of  the  reading  part 
of  mankind,  but  rather  when  urged  by  necessity  than  from  the 
'  impulse  of  genius.  They  might  have  enjoyed  ephemeral  repu- 
tation, but  their  posthumous  celebrity  was  so  low  tliat  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  an  extensive,  if  not  a  diligent  enquirer,  t>^ 
lieved  that  they  had  given  to  the  world  only  one  genuine  produc- 
tion. Edward  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  notwith- 
standing differences  of  opinion  from  his  uncle,  on  points  of  po- 
litics and  religion,  at  that  crisis  very  important,  he  regarded  hint 
almost  with  filial  piety.  John  was  less  tolerant  towards  hi^ 
uncle's  errors.  Neither  of  them  permitted  his  authority  or  his 
example  ultimately  to  outweigh  their  considerations  of  allegiance 
towards  the  king,  or  of  fidelity  to  his  laws.  It  is  conjectUreiT, 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  influence  of  Edward  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  Milton  after  the  Restoration,  and  prevented  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  act  of  oblivion.  If,  indeed,  it  be  so,  we  must 
jever  regard  the  memory  of  Edward  with  peculiar  gratitude,  folr 
lo  the  leisure  afterwards  enjoyed  by  Milton  we  owe  that  immortal 
poem  which  is  the  rock  of  his  great  fame. 

The  name  of  Milton  is  sacred  in  the  history  of  Engtish 
poetry*  'Hi;  dis^guisbed  part  in  the  rude  proceedings  pf  the 
V   .  .    .    '       ,  ,  .  great 
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eat  ^bellion,  are  not  always  associated  in  recollection  ivitll. 
at  transcendent  tnerit  by  which  he  raised  and  establiahed  die 
superior  dignity  of  his  native  language^  andpresented  to  aftef 
ages  the  sublimest  eflfoft  of  human  genius.  Tne  t^aradise  Lost 
will  endure  for  ever,  a  standard  excellence  m  the  noblest 
walk  of  poetry.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  can  mingle  with 
such  contemplations  the  remembrance  that  he  voluntarily  quitted 
tie  service  of  the  Muses^  and  profaned  his  genius  by  worldly 
views  and  fierce  controversy.  But  Mr.  Godwin  compels  us 
again  to  unite  these  diings  in  recollection.  There  is  no- 
thing else,''  he  says,  of  so  capacious  dimensions  in  the  compass 
of  our  literature^  if,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  literary  productions 
of  our  species,  that  am  coacipare  with  the  Paradise  Lost"* 
But  the  divine  song  of  Milton  does  not  engross  his  admiration* 
For  he  his  also  our  patriot.^  He  thinks  that  no  man  of 
just  discernment  can  read  his  political  writings  without  being 
penetrated  with  the  holy  flame  that  animated  him,  and  if  the 
world  shall  ever  attain  that  stature  of  mind  as  for  courts  to  find 
no  place  in  it,  he  will  be  the  patriot  of  the  world.**  Dc^es  Mr- 
Godwin  forget  thftt  Milton  saw  the  liberties  of  his  country  sub* 
dued  by  a  military  despot,  and  that  he,  the  patriot,  bowed  the 
knee  at  that  despot's  court. 

Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  interesting  and  only  pleasing 
part  of  the  History  of  Milton's  Life  is  that  which  precedes  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  yet  it  is  there 
pnly  that  Mr.  Godwin  opens  his  narrative.  Milton  was  theo 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  flourished  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  nobility  of  ius  own  countiy,  and  was  beloved  hf 
fljl  men  of  taste  and  literature  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
had  attained  the  highest  celebrity  by  the  Masque  of  Comas, 
which,  for  the  poetical  imagination  which  it  displays,  for  the 
rich  variety  and  sweetness  of  its  versification,  and  its  pure  mo* 

Slity  remains  the  brightest  ornament  of  our  dramatic  poetry, 
e  bad  published  his  Lycidas  and  the  Arcades,  and  was  esteeoied 
not  only  for  those  unrivalled  performances  widi  which  he  eB« 
riched  our  language,  but  for  the  bright  promise  afibrded  by  them 
of  varied  and  higher  excellence.   He  was  known  to  be  a  com- 

IJete  master  of  ancient  learning,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the 
taUan  school.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  d^e  cultivation 
of  his  taste  he  had  visited  France  and  It^y,  and  eqjoyed  the 
honours  which  the  learned  of  that  splendid  age  willingly  bestowed 
on  persons  of  whatever  religion  and  whatever  country  who  were 
conspicuous  for  superior  attainments.  He  was  already  compared 
,wi(h  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity. 

^  Gfseci  MflK>nidem»  jactet  sibi  Roma  MaioneaSy 
Anglia  Miltonem  jactat  'utrique  pareo*'^ 
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UnhappUy  the  diflerencea  which  had  arisen  in  England  be« 
iween  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  upon  questions  of  prerqgatiTi^ 
and  the  yet  more  savage  contention  between  the  Church  and  thp 
disaffected  Puritans  were  about  to  terminate  in  open  war.  The 
standard  of  rebellion  was  unfurled^  and  the  army  was  seducec) 
iirom  its  allegiance  to  attack  the  altar  and  the  throne.  The  mind 
of  Milton  had  been  already  strongly  imbued  with  those  principles 
of  liberty  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  of  resistmce  to  all  ecclesi* 
astical  superiority  which  then  became  predominant.   The  hai^ 
tones  of  civil  discord  reached  him  upon  the  shores  of  Italy^  and 
he  heard  them  without  dismay.   He  hastened  to  bear  a  part  iq 
the  struggle.   He  was  content  to  abandon  his  project  of  visitinj 
Greece,  where,  with  congenial  spirit  he  might  have  contem^ 
pkted  the  antient  philoso^y,  and  have  become  familiar  widi 
the  antient  poetry  in  the  phees  which  were  sanctified  by  ihm 
earliest  masters  of  moFahtj  and  the  fathers  of  poetry.  1^ 
■uue  became  silent,  and  he  prepared  himself  for  hoarse  nad  imr 
relentint^  disputation. 

He  immediately  became  a  principal  writer  in  the  service  of 
the  Parliament,  and  encountered  too  successfully  the  learning  of 
Usher,  and  •  the  zeal,  often  misplaced,  of  those  who  defended 
the  Constitution.  In  1641,  he  produced  three  laborious  tracti 
in  behalf  of  the  reformation,  then  rapidly  progressive,  against 
Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and  ou  the  Reason  of  Church  Ooveni«> 
meiit  uiiged  against  Prelacy.  His  style  was  often  eloquent  Imd 
alwaye  vigorous.  His  argument  cogent  and  his  learning  pro- 
found. It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  in  any  cause  hto 
should  prove  powerful  and  persuasive ;  but  his  doctrines  ^ns 
incompatible  with  every  principle  of  the  British  Constitution^ 
and  can  now  be  safely  consulted  only  by  those  whose  judgment 
and  experience  can  refute  his  fallacious  reasoning,  and  detect  hie 
pernicious  errors.  It  is  most  afflicting  to  observe  in  him  such 
want  of  charity,  such  violation  of  taste,  and  sucji  a  merciless 


highly  cultivated  mind.  Be  execrates  his  opponents,  the  men 
of  high  dignity  and  promotion,  without  remorse,  and  wishing 
them  a  shameful  end  in  this  life,  he  dooms  them 

**  To  be  thrown  down  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  the  deepest 
gulph  of  hen ;  where,  under  the  despiteful  controul,  the  trample  and 
apum  of  all  the  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  tortui^ 
snail  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exercise  a  raving  and  bestial  ^* 
ranny  over  them  as  their  slaves  and  negroes,  they  shall  remain  m 
that  plight  for  ever,  the  basest,  the  lowermost,  the  most  dejected^ 
most  underfooti  and  down-trodden  vassals  of  perdition.^ 


spirit  of 


lisht  have  beeo  least  expected  from  hla 


But 
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But  private  considerations  sometimes  outweighed  the  judg* 
inent  of  his  political  associates.  He  had  married  a  lady  of 
respectable  family,  who  disliked  his  habits  and  hi?  disloyaltyi 
md  he  wished  the  union  to  be  dissolved.  He  therefore  set 
about  his  Treatises  on  Divorce,  and  on  the  Nullity  of  Marriage, 
which  were  very  loudly  censured  by  the  Puritans,  though  they 
never  pushed  the  prosecution  to  a  criminal  result.  They  foimd 
him  too  powerful  an  advocate  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  meaner 
|>ffender. 

Though  deeply  immersed  in  such  savage  controversy,  the 
spirit  of  his  poetry,  destined  to  illumine  and  delight  succeeding 
ages,1]owever  obscure,  was  not  extinct.  He  sighed  after  nobler 
occupation,  and  projected  the  undertaking  of  a  work 

Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  ▼apoun  of 
Svme,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar 
amorist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  ob« 
tained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughtersi, 
imt  by  devout  prayer  to  thai  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  inrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seri^him  with  the 
]iallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases*" 

But  forgetful  of  his  high  callmg  he  still  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  rebellious.  Within  a  month  after  the  ezecu« 
tion  of  the  king,  he  published  his  defence  of  that  atrocious  deed 
in  a  tract  entitled : 

^<  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  proving  that  it  is 
.lawful,  and  hath  been  held. so  through  all  ages  for  any  who  have' 
the  power  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  widced  king,  and  aher 
due  conviction,  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary 
magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it,  and  that  .they  who 
of  late  have  so  much  blamed  deposing  are  the  men  that  did  it 
themselves." 

He  was  now  honoured  with  public  employment,  and  became 
the  Latin  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  found  time  to 
write  the  Iconoclastes,  a  reply  to  the  £ikon  Basiiike,  wherein 
he  traduced  the  character  of  the  murdered  sovereign,  and  ^med 
.  a  deadlier  blow  at  the  royal  cause  than  those  who,  by  a  mockery 
of  justice,  had  doomed  him  to  the  scaffold.  He  also,  sodti 
after,  published  his  Defeusio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  in  ataswer 
to  fi  learued  vindication  of  the  murdered  king^  published  abroad, 
'  by  Salmasius,  in  which  he  justified  all  the  atrocities  of  the 
rebellion,  f^m  the  Qrst  resbtance  made  to  the  government,  to 
it#  coQSUipmation  in  the  establishment  of  the  unprecedented 

tyranny 
\ 
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tyranny  of  a  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons^  to  whom  hef 
was  an  active  agent. . 

Milton  was  not  consistent  in  this^  his  walk  of  sedition,  but 
fbond  it  necessary,  for  his  advancement,  to  abandon  his  notions 
of  abstract  liberty.  He  very  willingly  obeyed  the  necessity,  and 
became  the  servant  of  masters^  who,  with  no  title  of  supre* 
macy,  ruled  the  kingdom  with  more  than  kingly  power.  The 
course  of  events  had  led  to  a  different  result  than  that  devisetl 
by  the  first  movers  of  insurrection.  The  monarch  was  indeed 
subverted,  and  the  persecuted  Church  destroyed.  His  wishes 
had  been  accomplished  in  this,  that  most  of  che  persons  of  hi^h 
dimity  and  promotion,  whom  he  execrated,  had  shared  in  me 
cuanuty  of  their  prince,  and  all  of  them  were  degraded  from 
their  rank  and  power,  and  deprived  of  their  wealth.  But  his 
beatific  vision  of  the  promised  Millennium  had  not  been  com« 
pletely  realised.  The  Parliament  which  was  to  receive  above 
the  inferiors  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  princi- 
palities, legions,  and  thrones,^  had  been  rudely  displaced  and 
trampled  upon  by  their  own  soldiery,  and  the  nation  was  soon 
to  be  delivered  in  inglorious  bondage  to  the  rule  of  an  unre- 
strained master,  who  called  himself  the  Protector  of  the  com* 
inonwealth. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  treated  of  these  matters  at  large,  both  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  Milton  and  to  recommend  the  example 
of  those  fearful  times*  He  says  of  the  Defensio  pro  Populv 
Anglicano. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  the  government  which 
thai  subsisted,  that  the  proud  and  vaunting  performance  of  Sal- 
masius  should  not  go  without  an  answer.  It  was  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  that  large  and  respectable  part  of  the  people  of 
Engiandy  who  had  either  been  actively  concerned  in  bringing 
Charles  to  the  scaffold,  or  avowedly  approved  the  deed,  that  tht 
scurrilous  and  arrogant  invectives  of  this  great  literary  champion 
should  be  repelled.  Never  did  any  book  more  completely  fulfil 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  produced  than  this  work  of  Milton.  It 
was  every  where  received  on  the  Continent  with  astonishment  an4 
applause.  The  ambassaidors  of  the  different  governments  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  time  resident  in  London,  paid  visits  of  compliment  to 
the  author.  It  had  the  honour  to  be  biirned  by  the  hands- of  the 
common  hangman  at  Toulouse  and  at  Parisj  Lastly,  having  been 
perused  by  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  she  was  struck  with  th0 
eloquence  of  the  composition,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  the  author  exposed  the  futility,  the  sophis- 
try, and  contradictions  of  his  antagonist." 

Now  surely  there  is  some  sophistry  and  contradiction  in  this 
passage  of  Mr.  Godwin.   That  part  of  the  people  of  England 

which 
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vhicb  w«8  actively  coQcerned  in  bringing  the  King  to  deaths  is 
mrell  known  to  be  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion,  not  the 
gentry  nor  the  cominonalty^  not  the  presbyterian  interest^  bat  a 
few  independentfy  aided  by  the  army,  traiteroua  both  to  him  and 
to  the  parliamienty  and  unable  to  accomplish  the  deep  tn^edy  ti({ 
Ibe  House  of  Peers  was  aboliibed,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  actuully  expelled.  It  is  certain  tliat  a  sort 
«f  public  approbation  was  afterwards  obtained  by  tbe  perp^* 
Irators  of  that  crime ;  but  when  a  tyranny  possesses  the  whole 
military  force,  what  is  the  value  of  the  addresses  extorted  from 
the  people.  If  the  work  was  received  throughout  Europe  with 
applause,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  burnt  in  France| 
no  inconsiderable  countrjr,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. As  to  the  compliments  of  the  ambassadors^  it  was  bj 
them  esteemed  the  manifesto  of  the  new  government  to  which 
they  were  accredited.  As  well  might  the  servile  adulation  of 
the  ambassadors  to  tbe  bloody  directors  of  France  be  construed 
.  an  approval  of  the  then  recent  regicide^  as  the  vbits  of  the  am« 
bassadors  to  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary  to  the  new  usurpation, 
be  deemed  a  public  commendation  of  his  principles. 
.  In  that  work  Milton  prostituted  bis  pen  in  distinct  commen* 
dation  of  the  leaders  in  the  parliamentary  government.  A  revo* 
lutioQ  took  place  two  years  afterwards,  which  proceeded  on 
principles  equally  adverse  to  the  friends  of  hereditary  monarchy 
and  to  those  of  republican  institutions.  On  the  20th  of  Apm, 
1653,  Cromwell  expelled  the  parliament  altogether,  alike  in- 
different to  the  pretensions  cf  presbyterian  and  independent, 
and  soon  after  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  assume  the  titte  of 
Lord  Protector,  and  to  exercise  the  utmost  violence  towanb 
the  subjects  of  Milton's  late  eulogium. 

**  Harrison  and  Rich  were  sent  prisoners  to  ranete  castles ; 
Overton  was  shut  up,  first  in  the  Tower,  and  aftarwands  in  the  Isle 
of  Jersey;  Vane  was  imprisoned  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  verjr 
place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  longest  severities  exercised 
against  Charles  the  First ;  Okey  was  cashiered,  and  Ludlow  was 
held  to  bail. 

**  Still  Milton  adhered  to  the  Protector.  Cromwell  had  long 
and  justly  won  for  himself  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  those 
men  who  placed  the  welfare  of  their  country  in  a  republican  so- 
Temment.  Milton  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
if  the  public  cause  was  to  be  saved,  there  was  no  man  more  emL 
nently  fitted  than  Cromwell  for  the  performance  of  the  ^orioua 
task.  Milton  thought  he  saw  the  express  hand  of  FrmSsoc^  in 
the  events  by  which  the  moPArchy  had  been  overthrown*  aad  the 
following  governments  established,  and  proceeding  in  such  reason- 
ings,he  viewed  in  Cron^^ell  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  good 
tp  a  favoured  people.'* 

Ho 
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'  He  ibrgot  dMrt  die  whole  of  Us  poittieid  life  M  IMieil^ 
fceen  dutinguiished  by  hb  depreciting  a  gov enuMBat  by  a  sii 
persOD  and  his  eaLtolling  a  republkan  ikiamnlioD.  He  i  ' 
m  4»ffice  under  CromWellj  and  hastened  to  produce  hb 
Secunda  pro  Populo  AtiglicanOj  fat  tvhich  the  uttaosC  and  moil 
eervile  flattery  is  lavished  on  the  Protector^  whose  most  crimidat 
aisailmeDls  of  public  liberty  are  grossly  ftppflauded. 

^  Cromwell  never  called  a  patfiament,  bttt  to  oommil  riokoea 
upon  tt»  to  disgrace  the  name  Of  oariiament,  or  to  disgvaee  hiaa«d£ 
The  whole  of  his  fll-omened  admisistration  for  a  term  of  naar^ 
five  years  was  a  series  of  despicable  ezperiments  on  the  nature  of 
gorernment,  calculated  to  bnng.  the  very  mbm  of  patriotism  and 
sqpnhUcj 


But  Mihon  did  not  abdicate  his  post  of  Latin  secretiry.  Al 
length  Cromwell  diedj  and  his  system  save  way  to  the  re-eita« 
biiahment  of  the  republican  form.  Milton  was  now  the  most 
forward  to  asperse  his  memory.  He  compared  him  to  Sylla  iin^ 
Romaa  tyrant* 


-Eti 


Oonsiltam  dedimus  Syllss :  demus  populo  mac. 

His  counsel  to  the  people  was  to  persevere  in  disloyalty, 
to  resume  die  anient  constitntionj  or  to  restore  the  legitimate 
wulbontj  of  their  kings.  AU  this  meets  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr.  Godwin.  ' 

At  this  sera,  while  the  heart  of  Milton,''  as  Mr.  Godwin 
tells  us,  was  anxiously  attentive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  uid 
meditating  if  by  any  means  his  countiy  m^t  be  saved,  hia 
nqihews  passed  over  to  the  enemjr^s  standud.'^  In  1815,  ait 
author  dares  to  designate  the  adoption  of  that  policy  which  led 
to  the  restoration  of  die  royalty  of  England,  after  twenty  years  of 
public  commotion  and  anarchy,  as  a  desertion  to  the  standard 
pf  an  eiieiBy. 

Mr.  Godwin  proceeds  to  infonn  us  of  the  state  of  parties  at 
that  time ;  but  fai  doing  this,  he  describes  the  puritans  as  thejr 
might  have  been  imagined  before  the  rebellion,  the  assertors  of 
constitution^  liberty,  standing  up  for  a  purer  form  of  worshifi 
and  a  stricter  course  of  moral  discipline;  certainly  not  as  th^ 
bid  shewn  themselves  while  cxercismg  die  pariiamentary  domi. 
tiation,  cruel,  intolerant,  rapacious,  sullen,  and  vindictive.  He 
diaiges  upon  the  royalists  of  1660,  all  the  faults  of  the  Kin|fa 
party  which  had  preceded  the  troubles,  and  all  which  the  spirit 
of  Action  had  at  any  time  attributed  to  them.  He  is  so  bold  as 
jjoleU  ttSi  tiiatthey  weri 

f  Fugitivai 
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*  *^  l\lgitiTe8  and  vagf^nds;  their  prftctkse  was  dufilicity,  mi 
dieir  dailj"-  raeditatioa,  plots  and  conspiracies.  They  had  little 
tepntation  to  support,  and  were  careless  of  the  dpconuns  and  de« 
cencies  of  life.  Undoubtedly,  they  were  m^de  worse  by  exile. 
Undoubtedly)  a  King  driven  from  country  to  country,  without 
fhnost  the  means  to  sustain  hiins  and  whose  sister  was  found  lying 
in  bed  for  want  of  fuel  to  warm  her  elsewhere,  was  wanting  in 
some  of  those  motives  to  which  the  deeorums  and  dignity  of  Kings 
fre  or^ii^arily  indebted.  A  Kki^  is  an-  artificial  and  unnatural 
personage,  but  a  £^ing  in  exile  is  a  creature  still  more  anomalous*** 

.  The  dogmatist  goies  on  to  assert  whatever  pleases  his  ima^- 
tation.  We  know  that  Charles  the  Second  endured  great  ca-» 
Tamities^  and  thatin  after  lifie  he  became  a  Imd  prince  ;  but  it  is 
quite  new  to  attribute  his  vices  to  his  misfortunes.  If  that  were 
just^  >he  wicked  faction  which  caused  his  misfortunes  is  an* 
fwerable  for  his  vices,  Of  the  plots  and  conspiracies  which  the 
foyalists  were  daily^  meditating,  Mr.  Godwin  is  the  first, historian 
that  mak^  n^ention^  and  he  gives' us  no  account  of  them. 

\Ve  *shaU  not  weary  our'  readers  with  pursuing  Mr.  Godwin 
through  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  which'  followed  the 
restoration.  The  republicans^  are  still  the  subject  of  his  eulo* 
giumj  upon  the  foyalists  He  still  casts  his  obscene  censure. 
There  is  one  passage  which  we  extract  from  his  account  of  the 
trial  of  the  r^icides^  which  is  indeed  abomiaablej  not  because 
it  is  historically  false,  but  because  it  is  libellous  of  that  unsullied 
purity,  which  at  this  present  time 'we  justly  attach  to  the  courts 
of  our  criminal  .jurisdiction.  The  nature  of  Mr.  Godwin's  af« 
fections  may  be  accurately  judged  of  by  that  one  paragraph. 

**  .Nothing  can  be  more  odious  to  a  liberal  mind  than  the  prae^ 
tice  which  unhappily  takes  place  in  some  degree  in  att  courts  of 
justice,  of  measuring  the  words  of  the  persons  arraigned  before 
them,  and  requiring  them  to  speak  in  what  is  called  the  manner 
befittiDg  ^eir  unhappy  situation.  The  insolence  of  the  Judges 
the  delight  they  apparently  feel  in  interrupting,  in  checking,  in 
rebukjngy  and  trampling  upon  the. prisoners  brought  before  them^ 
which  we  more  or  less  perceive  in  the  reading  of  atl  trials,  cer* 
tainiv  conduces  to  none  of  the  ends  of  justice.  They  ei^pect  to  bo 
emphatically  thanked  for  thdr  generosity,  if  they  practice  anj 
degree  of  decencv  towards  the  man  whose  cause  they  are  appointed 
to  hear,  imd  if  they  consent  to  put  him  to  death  with  any  sort  of 
geniility.  They  look  for  a  canting  and  hypocritical  profession  of 
effttnce  and  of  sorrow, .  and  hold  out  a  lure,  often  a  JaUadous  one, 
tliat  such  professions  shall  be  considered  in  raitigaticin  of  punish- 
ment* Ti^ey  are  more  anxious  to  degrade  and  to  disiioaour,  than 
%o  inflict,  .th^  c;^sure  of  ^e  law.  if  a  man  fairly  asserts  his  ovA 
conception  of  his  case,  and  refuses'  to  acknowledge  his  offisnce^ 
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where,  whatever  may  be  the  juc^ent  of  the  ministen  of  the  Uiw» 
he  finds  Doae,  this  is  treated  as  a  heinous  aggravation  of  his  legal 

Eilt:  and  many  a  one 'has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  Uft,  Hoierelr 
cause  he  has  spoken  upon  his  trial  that  firm  language,  which  is 
calculated  to  honour  his  miemory  to  the  latest  posterity." 

Slander  like  tins  must  be  whoHy  without  effect* 
After  the  Reetoration^  Milton  composed  his  two  imnAorbd 
'poems,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Paradise  Rained.  He 
lived  till  1674,  pardoned  of  ail  his  ofiences>  and  unmolested  bgr 
die  government.  Mr.  Godwin  tells  ns  that  he  diecl/^  foU  of 
-^ears  and  glory."  Undoubtedly,  die  glory  of  unequalled  genius 
u  indisputabty  his.  It  is  not  to  that  gk)ry  that  Mr.  Godwin 
refers. 

We  shall  spare  ourselves  the  unprofitable  toil  of  describing 
•the  incidents  detailed  in.  the  remaining*  part  of  thi^  volume. 
Edward  and  John  Philips  long  survived  their,  wdps  mkI  sup.- 
ported  themsdves  chiefly  by  the  labour  of  authorship.  Tbqy 
^mre  almost  forgotten,. and  diejadgment  of  mankind,.  whi$h  hm 
doomed  them  and  their  works  to  oblivion  or  neglect,  oi^bt  iu4 
.to  be  disputed :  .their  works  may  remaio  for  the  occasional  ror 
aearch  of  the  curious^  .or  -  to  complete  the  roll  of  local  an4  ufii* 
important  history ;  but  we  assure  our  readers^  that  this  pifsce  of 
biography,  so  iar  as  it  relates  to.them,  does  not  contain  a  handi- 
fal"  of  usefiil  knowledge,  or  any  thing  to  reward  the  kbour  of 
^perusing  it.       •  • 

'  There  is  so  dose  a  resemblance  betweiBn  the  afiairs  of  tlie 
present  age  and  those  which  afford  the  th^me  of  this  publicatioq^  - 
that  we  cottld  not  pass  by  the  work  without  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  its  motive  and  tendency.  The  happiness  <i£ 
our  pwn  generation  mainly  depends  upon  the  pecfect  re-esta^ 
blishment  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  which,  after  maay  • 
years  of  affliction  passed  in  exile,  are  again  seated  on  their  he^ 
reditary  throne.  We  should  be  hopeless  of  the  tranquillity  of 
£uro|ie,  or  the  stability  of  any  government,  if  their  title,  or  the 
expediency  of  maintaining  itj  were  judged  of  by  the  principles 
here  laid  down.  There  is  also  in  this  country  ,  a  tendency  U> 
many  of  the  opinions  upon  ecclesiastical  afinirs>  the  prevalence 
of  which  led  fprmerly  to  such  great  calamity.  We  trust  the 
Chnrch  is  not  yet  in  danger ;  but  when  an  attack  is  i|i$idiously 
made  upon  its*  fundamental  discipline,  and  the  authority  of  Mil* 
ton  is  again  made  to  bear  against  its  bulwarks,  we  reivier  good 
service  to  our  country  by  attempting  to  shew  the  value  of  that 
authority,'  and  to  expose  the  ascertained  qualities  of  the  person 
who  adduces  it. 
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It  bas  been  (iiir  paiofiil  duty  to  apeak  with  cKaapprobaliM  of 
two  productiofia  of  Mr.  Cauniogfaani^  not  bacanae  Umj  wim  defi« 
eient  in  ability^  (for  wo  are  bound  to  admit  that  in  die  foniier  wfi 
least—''  The  Veltbt  CuaHioN^"  m  Tory  fm  portion  of  talent 
was  di8played)j  but  becanae  the  opiniona  which  thej  inculcated 
«ppeared^fo  ua  in  many  points  repktia  with  iaUacy  and  daoger. 
<It  waa  against  the  principles  of  bis  own  writinga  that  our  ani- 
madversions were  chiefly  directed*  Upon  their  literaiy  meriu  we . 
were  witling  to  apeak  with  impartiality.  We  gavto  Mr.  Cun- 
iiini^m  eraditj  for  aome  instancea  of  pathos  *  and  fox  em* 
weasing  himadf,  on  aome  occasions,  widi  ^  much  animatiaor 
^ese  are  poetk«l  qualificationa :  when  thereiim  wo  hted  ih^ 
Hfr.C.  was  proparing  for  the  praaam  poem,  in  which  the  imeveik  . 
ttcited  by  atroi^  affection  Md  eneigy  of  character  wna  to  be 
^kdiated  in  defence  of  Setigiou  and  aoond  principle^  by  way  of 
^contrast  to  the  too  popdar  woika  of  a  oetlaianoble  audior,  we 
baBed  the  mtelligence  that  he  had  assigned  m>  wett-choaee  an 
Mcupation  to  hia  active  mind  with  no  small  degree  of  pleaamnef: 
we  were  prepared  to  find  in  the  intended  publicataonj  the 
powers  above  specified,  heightened  and  set  forward  by  the  <Jq- 
^nence  of  verse  ^  and  we  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  Ae 
^<dume  with  considerable  expectation. 

A  very  long  preCaoe,  equal  indeed  in  balk  to  nearly  a  third  of 
the  poem  itself,  appeara  to  us  nnneceasarily  employed  in  maoa* 
tainmg  the  tnidi  of  a  proposition  which  few  will  feel  indined  to 
deny  ^  namely,  that  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  are  very  powem 
fid  auxiliaries  to  poetry.  To  prove  this,  Mr.  Cunningham  ^aotaa 
the  opinions  of  Horace,  of  Longinus,  of  Quintilian,  of  Beattie^ 
of  Pbpe,  of  Johnson,  aiod  lastly  of  Mr.  C.  Grant :  and  the  prac« 
tiee,  not  only  of  Homer,  Pindar,  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Homee, 
Virgil,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Cowper,  but  also  of  the  most  emt* 
nent  proficients  in  the  Sister  Arts,  of  the  Sculptors,  Painters,  and 
Musicians,  of  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and,  in  addition  to  thia 
iRrei^t  of  author!^,  he  aupports  his  doctrine  by  several  veiycoo* 
vincing  arguments  of  his  own*  But  we  conceive  that  all  this  for* 
midable  array  ia  drawn  out  against  m  visionary  enemy  ;  and  that 
the  ^  persuasion  which  iqppears  to  prevail  with  many  indivi» 
Aials,*  is  not,  aa  he  states  it,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
employ  pOetiy  successfully  in  the  service  of  Religion,''  bat  merd|f 
that  it  should  be  employed  as  an  inregubur  auxiuaiy^  and  not  be 
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put  in  die  same  ranks  with  sermons,  lectures^  dissertations,  and 
others,  which  are  the  natural  and  regular  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
Further,  there  is  a prevaihng  persuasion/'  that  poems  on  Scrip- 
tanil  suhjects  are  generally  unsuccessftil ;  a  persuasion  partlj 
■rinng  ex  uccidenti,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  generality  of 
such  poems  have  been  duU ;  and  partly  from  considerations  of 
the  great  difficulty  which  an  author  has  to  encounter  in  attend- 
ing to  diffu:»e  through  a  long  work  the  interest  which  bis  readers 
have  been  accustomed  to  feel  in  the  simple  and  condensed  narra- 
tives of  the  Bible ;  and  of  the  danger  which  he  incurs,  if  he 
should  tiy  to  embellish  his  plot  with  new  facts,  of  exposing  more 
plainly  the  poverty  of  his  own  coinage,  when  set  beside  die  pore 
current  gold  of  the  original  history. 

Tliese  opinions  however  Mr.  Cunningham  has  not  endeavoured 
to  refute,  nor  indeed  are  they  any  obstacles  to  the  favourable 
reception  of  bis  own  poem,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
to  us  peculiarly  religious,  and  the  spirit  of  which  did  not  cer- 
tainly demand  so  copious  an  exposition  and  so  laboured  a  de- 
fence. Its  faults  are>  in  our  judgment,  of  a  very  different  na- 
'ture,andare  to  be  looked  for  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  rather 
than  in  its  design ;  but  of  these  we  shall  speak  with  greater  per- 
spicuity, when  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  short  analysts  of 
its  contents. 

The  Abbot  de  Ranee  Was  a  man,  who,  like  the  warrior  Bi* 
shops  of  Germany,  disgraced  his  sacred  profession  by  the  vices 
of  a  profligate  soldier.   Endowed  with  great  talents,  and  un- 
daunted courage  and  energy,  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  chase,  the  slave  of  violent  passions,  and  withal  an  open 
scoder  at  the  most  sacred  truths  of  Religion.    In  one  of  his 
hunting  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone,  he  and 
one  single  companion,  having  outstripped  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
piny,  and  having  alone  been  witnesses  to  the  fall  of  the  deer, 
are  benighted  in  a  wild  and  solitary  region.   A  storm  of  thunder 
and  l^tnii^  which  adds  to  the  horror  of  th^  scene,  only  excites 
the  impious  blasphemies  of  De  Ranci,  who  takes  occasion, 
rather  unnecessarily,  to  re^t  his  beUef  in  chance,  and  his  utter 
scdra  of  an  all-ruling  Providence.    In  the  midst  however  of  his 
vauntings,  he  and  his  friend  are  attacked  by  robbers,  hb  friend 
fidis ;  imd  he  himself,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  is  forced  to  fly, 
snd  escapes  only  by  swimming  across  a  rapid  torrent,  where  the 
assailants  forbear  to  follow  him.    He  had  nearly  perished  in  his 
passage  by  a  shot  from  one  of  die  pursuing  ruflians,  but  the  ball 
fortunately  struck  him  on  his  ^  belt  of  steel,"  and  rebounded 
without  doing  him  any  injury.    If  he  felt  any  fateful  or  tender 
emotions  at  this  miraculous  preservation,  their  influence  %vas  but 
^  short  duration ;  and  he  directs  bis  steps  without  any  com^ 
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puncdoD  to  the  Castle  of  Cliaumpntj  to  that  tower  which  con-f 
lained  the  fs\x  object  of  his  guilt  j  love^  who  like  him  had  brokett 
her  TOWS  of  chastity  and  celibacy,  and  to  whom  he  was  acc6»^ 
tom^d  to  pay  his  midnight  visits,  even  whilst  she  was  dwelling 
under  her  father's  roof.  A  secret  staircase  iii  the  rock  conducts 
him  to  Laura's  chamber.;  he  enters,  and  is  surprized  that  she  is 
not  there  :  a  lamp  in  a  distant  apartment  attracts  his  notice ;  he 
hastens  towards  it,  and  there  finds  his  beloved,  not  as  he  fondl; 
hoped  in  the  full  bloom  of  beauty,  eagerly  watching  for  his  ar- 
rival, but  a  cold  and  corrupted  corpse.  The  shock  is  too  power- 
ful even  for  the  bold  De  Ranc6 ;  anguish  and  remorse  seize  upon 
hia  mind,  and  he  rushes  from  the  spot  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 

The  aged  father  of  Laura,  to  whom  on  her  death  bed  she  had 
revealed  the  secret  of  her  shame,  deeming  his  guilty  daughter  md- 
.worthy  of  sleeping  amongst  her  purer  ancestors,  and  dreading  to 
expose  his  disgrace  to  the  light  of  day,  causes  her  remains  to  be 
conveyed  by  night  down  that  spiral  staircase  which  was  so  familiar 
to  De  Kance,  and  to  be  interred  in  the  gloomy  cavern  which 
.concealed  its  base.  The  sad  ceremony  begins ;  and  a  holy  friar^ 
who  had  watched  over  the  iui^cy  of  the  fallen  Laura,  performs 
.  the  obsequies  with  true  devotion.  But  as  her  body  is  laid  in  the 
ground,  and  the  last  requiem  pronounced  over  her,  a  man  rushes 
wildly  through  the  crowd,  and  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  throws 
himself  into  the  grave  to  die  with  her.  The  aspect  of  this  man^ 
so  worn  with  misery  and  remorse,  so  changed  from  the  once 
proud  De  Ranc^,  unnerves  the  vengeance  even  of  the  father  of 
Laura ;  and  he  is  left  alone  with  the  pious  friar,  whose  charity 
indices  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  the  misera- 
ble wretch  before  him.  These  labours  of  love  are  finally  suc- 
cessful; De  Rauc6  is  conveyed  to  a  peasant's  cottage,  where  the 
example  uf  its  happy  and  virtuous  inhabitants,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  good  father,  awaken  in  his  mind  a  true  repentance,  and  lead 
him  to  seek  for  peace  in  the  truths  of  Religion.  But  the  energies 
of  his  powerful  mind  can  be  contented  with  no  middle  course. 
His  penitence  must,  be  as  severe  as  his  crimes  were  flagrant,  and 
the  reclaimed  De  Rat)c6  ends  his  days  as  the  strictest  and  most 
austere  observer  of  the  rigid  laws  of*  the  Monastery  of  La 
Trappe^ 

The  story,  as  will  be  seen,,  is  extremely  simple ;  and  the  dearth 
of  bcidtnts  |gives  occasion  to  Mr.  Cunningham  to  introduce  a 
large  portion  of  moral  remark  and  declamation.  Hiis  is  always 
ptf'nlous ;  for  as  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  put  serious  reflections  aild 
pious  sentiments  into  verse,  thp  writer  is  glad  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  difScult  task  of  animated  narrative  aiid  faithful  descrip- 
tion, by  indulging  in  the  flowery  field  of  declamation ;  and  he 
fills  pi^e  after  page,  without  remembering  that  the  pleasure  with 
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«lik)i4he7  are  read,  is  nearly  in  aninvme  proportion  to  tbe 
cilitjwith  which  thfj  are  composed.  It  is.painfu!  to  speal^  i% 
this  tone  of  censi^ne^  but  the  vast  quantities  of  declamatory  poetry, 
whicli  are  dau^i.poured  upon  the  public  call  aloud  for  some  strongs 
measures  of  prei^tion ;  and  we  must  repeat,  that  however  true, 
it  he,  that  pure  sentiments  and  a  high  tone  of  morality  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  poetry^  still  they  cannot  be  allowed  of  jLhemselvoi  to 
standforth  as  its  representatives* 

There  is  another  pointy  in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Cunningham 
has,  we  think,  acted  injudiciously.  In  Lord  Byron's  poems, 
wlittever  be  their  defects,  there  are  unquestionably  passages  of 
that  sort  of  power^  which  is  peciiliarly  adapted  to  dazzle  the 
Seoendity  of  readeilu  Now^  if  Mr.  Cunningham  wished  to 
counteract  the  poison^  which  he  might  think  was  conveyed  in 
some  of  these  passages^  he  m*^ht  have  reflected  that  the  execu* 
tioD  of  his  task  required  considerable  delicacy ;  and  ti^at  to  betray 
any  symptoms  of  his  design^  to  write  verses^  which  the  most  care- 
less reader  could  not  but  recogni^  as  forming  a  marked  contrast, 
and  challenging  comparispn  with  the  doetrines  and  poetry  of  the 
BoUe  author^  must  be  extremely  .  iii)udiaiouSy  unless  be  could  be 
certain  of  his  own  superiority.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute 
such  a  confidence  to  Mr.  Cunningham^  but  we  do  not  the  less 
tbink  that  he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  omitting  lines  like  the 
foiiowbg,  which  are  as  evidently  imitated  from^  as  they  are  levflU 
ed  agamst,  the  Oiaour  of  Lord  Byron. 


And  mind.of  mere  inanity ; 
Not' quite  a  man,  nor  quite  a  br|^te,*^ 
Than  I  would  basely  prostitute 
My  power*,  to  s^e  die  cause  of  Vice, 
To  buil4  some  je>f elifed  edifice. 
So  fiiir,  fto  fool-^fram'd  with  such  aft 
To  please  the  ey^  and  soil  the  heart ; 
That  he  who'  has  not  ^ower  to  $hu&. 
Comes,  looks,  and  feelk  himselfundona.'!  P.  7. 


But  this  is  not  all ;  we  liavo'liMd'tllal  from  the  author  of  thft 
Vdvet  Cushion/'  and  the  ^  Worfd'wiihout  SoiiV^^e  had  an- 
tiopated  much  eloquent  and 'pathetic  writing.  But.  Mr.  Cun* 
lnB^|ham  t^Ms^QOt  seem  tb  move  freely  in  the  shackles  of  metre ; 
»d  wfaethar  from  this,  0)r  from  some  othar  cause,  he  retains 
bat  very  liide.of^  hi^  '^0WVM)  bi?gfM(iiess^|B,  DcrRaiig^;  is 
;4cd^^^;lfM|^  tbai^c^p^p^,  strmneip^MK  than  m^ti»ti 


Pd  ratMrbe  tlie  wretch  who  scrawl 
His  idio^  nonsense  on  the  walls. 
His  gaUant  baric  of  reason  wrecked, 
A  poor  quench'd  ray.  of  intellect : 
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we  see  the  splasbitig  v^  hich  «n  )dle  boy  ttaakes  with  hi$  in  ft 
]Hiddle^  not  the  natural  it>ar  and  impetuosity  erf  the  mountain  ca-' 
turact.  These  we  know  are  general  charges^  itnd  muH  be  sup* 
l^ted  not  by  the  selection  of  partial  passages,  but  far  die  tone 
and  tenor  of  the  wtioie  IxmA  :  yet  as  some  proof  of  what  we  nd* 
sert,  ^e  will  show  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cunningham  de* 
verities  the  shock  which  I)e  SUattt^  sostaihed  from  finding  his 
Laura  in  the  arms  of  death. 

He  comes — Q  nark  his  eye  ball  giMf—* 
Not  Laura—Laura's  corpse  is  there^ 
pisease  has  laid  his  withering  hands 
On  that  fair  form-rthe  brittle  bands 
That  chained  the  soul  gave  way^ 

It  burst  its  tenement  of  clay ;  [ 
How  bright  she  tuu,  let  Memory  dream^ 
*  Death  has  put  out  that  momitag  beam.  ' 

In  coffined  i^omp  behold  her  lie. 
Vacant  that  throne  of  e^EHasy,  -  *  . 

£xtinct>  at  once,  its  living  ares. 
As  when  the  spiry  blaze  expirea 
Of*  snowy  Hecla's  ardent  head, 

4nd  o'er  the  smoky  plains 
^         A  atUler,  deeper,  night  is  shed. 

And  double  darkness  r/eigns."       4£K  .  ; ^  > 

He  then  adds,  that  wh^  o^ost  everpowerei;l;De  Ranc^  \va9 
his  observing  on  h^r  j^rli;  braw  (lie.  darker  .shade  of  mental 
agony/  of  remorse,  and  indignatioo  against  her  seducer. 

«  It  might  be  fancy ;  but  the  power 

Of&mty  in  that  penal  hbujr. 

When  Heaven,  to  aveiige'  the  foul  ahuse 

Of  goodtfeA,  lets  its  terrors  loose  ; 

Is  ffrej^t^-as  though  her  shadowy  train 

Werfe  not  the  fgmcnti  of  the  brain  : 

As  thqugh.pot  sketeliccVin  lifeless  dies  , " 

Her  fle^  and  airy  nullities. 

It  rbi^ht  b6  Fan^y^^'jJ  ^6—     .  ^ 

More  oread  such  visionary  &how 
^  .         i;   jniw^rfbplidir0i*l|)r-^./.-  ...       ,  >T 
.        AstB^Hsiflie.did  nfl^shed,^    ...  ^,  ,  v 

.  O    ^  J,^^®  ^^PP^  ^^^^  {hE9W)ing,brea*t 

..Yi9R^?f  Iwmc^p  hisl^^  ^ 
'^^  ,  ^  ^    —An  idiQt, laugh  procSwmed  tli^  teair*      52.,  ,  ^  ^ 

f  ^W^^riah^'td^civ^w  vi«At  i^ttfdi^iMi^  b  id 'these  ^lifttfaAt 
e-T  I  bat 
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but  these  are  only  "  the  eoatortkM  oftbeSibsd  WttbiAit  her  io- 
spiratioo.*^  For  li  Mfcber  pm>f  of  juttteb  of  oul^  censure^  we 
zefef  onr  readers  tp-  the  scehe  Laura's  funerit,  where  De 
Ranci  leaps  iuto  xhk  grave;  p;  68  :  and  as<a  speciiheji  of  feeble 
thom^  Itfbottred  declaiftatio^  we  w#uld  dirept  tbpir  i^^ntifp  to 
Ibe^basvwiipg  of  the  first  stanaa  of  the  third  Qin|Oj  ^^er/^  Jhe 
author  veD^ures  upon  ^  picture  oif  the  love  bet)ivefin  a  i^^nff  si/^ 
daughter^  unmindful  of  the  powerful  pencils  which  have  repre-* 
aented  this  subject  before  him.  '  *  '*  • 

There  are  maily  things  also  which  prove  Mr.  dm^oinghain's 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  more  ibechttnicidpart  t)f  poetry. 
In  the  selections  already  given^  the  reader  wiQ  observe  the  fra* 
qoeot  recurrence  of  imperfect  jiincs,  which  interru[^t  the  bar* 
mony  of  the  versej,  and  over  which  he  cannot  but  stumble  in  tha. 
midst  of  his  career*  Neuher  do  we  like  such  words  and  phrases 
as  the  following :  *'  man  terrene  ;**  on  that  wan  cheek  where 
death  might  blur,  bat  had  not  power  to  raze  beanty's  setherod 
character;'' fi^gaaents  of  the  brain/' and  one  or  two  others. 
Tliere  are  also,  besidea  tbe  shoit  aad  abnipt  liaea  dready  no* 
ticed,  several  whieb  are  extremdy  harsh  and  uamelodious  ;  and 
anch  as  the  most  ilbpraeiised  ear  ougbt>  wt  think,  to  hdve  instiqc* 
lively  avoided. 

We  hsve  performed  the  painful  part  of  our  duty  \k  speaking 
flms  freely  of  the  poeiti  before  us.  Ghdly  do  we  now  turn  to 
the  task  of  bestowing  praise,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader  whatever  we  deem  most  excellent,  fot  our  own  parte 
we  do  not  envy  the  temper  of  those  critics>  who  can  delight  tv 
expose  the  errors^  and  weaknesses  alone  of  a  respectable  poet; 
we  shall  proceed*  therefore  to  approve  and  comaien<t  with  the 
same  sincerity,  ani  with  moch  greater  alacrity  than  we  have 
hitherto  censured. 

The  two  last  Cantos  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  ^rst ; 
la-hich  makes  us  the  nvore  inclined  t6  believe,  that  ihany  X>f  ttta 
Yatilts  of  the  poem  proceed  from  the  author'^  inexperience  ill  hib 
aift,  ^nd  iri^nt  be  remedied  by  practice  and  careful  attentii^. 
We  cojpy  the  following  as  a  favourable  spedmeiQi  of  the  aathotli 
atyle  of  narrative ;  ' 

Now<--give  the  marcli  sepulchral  wi|jr. 

Yon  aged  mourner  must  not  wait ; 
He  must  not  xneet  the  light  of  day^ 

^e  must  not  pass  the  castle  gate : 
That  trophiea       must  ne^e^  expai^^ 

Save  to  the  triuniphsoif  Hia  iiame$ 
By  day,  the  wmdts  insultiip^  hand 

Would  point  io  Irajft'aiipat  ofih^^ 
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\  '  V0«*r4l(uprti'  the  secret  spifal  stair 

The jr  wind,— aod  throggb  tbe  As^omy  «sve. 
And  in  its  gloomy  womb  prepare 
,  ,.     A  suniea*,  melaacholy  grave/*  P-61. 

<^  'the  friar  who  performs  the  funei^l  solemnity  is  fimSy  *»wb  : 
tna5  be  seen  at  o^ice  that  it  is  the  productioti  of  a  mind  weM 
Versed  in  the  dttties  and  charities  of  tbe  priestly  office. 

The  chaunt  begins— that  holy  friar 
J    .  Had  watched  o'er  Laura's  infant  hour, 

|lad  loved  her  as  another  sire. 

Had  named  her  once  "  his  own  sweet  flower/* 
How  It  had  gladdened  now  his  breast 
Could  he  have  called  that  lost  one  blest — 

*  •  '       Could  he  have  seen  the  glittering  star 

Of  Hope  upon  her  grave  arise, 
Ahil  pointed  to  the  winged  car 

On  which  she  mounted  to  the  skies. 

•  -         But  though  he  Iqr'd  that  fl6wer  of  youth, 
'  '         Stiil  more  be  loved  celestial  irutb, 

•*         And  dared  lie  not  his  prophet's  Wp 
. .  i         From  Heweii!s  high  purppsea  Uk  warp. 
And  bid  it  say,  that  foul  offence, 
jUnwash'd  by  tear  of  penitence, 
Unwash'd  by  that  atoning  flood,  , 
'     The  pure,  the  sacrmnental  blood , 
Of  Him,  the  holy  one— who  dies 
The  lost  world's  sinless  sacrifice,— 
'  Could  e'er  be  razed,  by  priestly  art, 

'  By  tears  wrung  from  a  father's  heart, 
'By  blood  of  victhns  vainly  spilt 
•  From  the  dark  register  of  guilt?»  P^65^ 

Thei;e  is  in  this  belief  Ultle  of  the    priestly  leaven,'^  which,  as 
! we  ar;e  told^ debased  the  creed**  of  thi^  pious  man:  in  fact  it  is 
•perhaps  more  pure  than  characteristic.    What  follows  is  also 
^>Sery  g«o.d :  the  friar  labours  to  lift  De  ftancfe  from  tlje  grave 
w^icb  ))e  lia^.  desperately  thrown  himself. 


And  in  that  high  and  generous  straki  • 
Seems  all  his  youth  to  .come  again,  . 
His  vefn  with  boyish  \dg6ur  warms. 
And  nervesj  long  palsi^  string  his-arms. 
Though  now  in  hfe'fr.last,  fteblest  stage, 
Zei4  seerii'd  to  check' the  irtardr  'pf  «|^f  ~ 
And 'lefl^^  the  limb,  the  nerve,       aye,  ^  • 
Some  tottdi  of  immortality, 
O  siffht  subtitae— to^ethemina.    ;       .  > 
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Bttrtt  from  lit  pnion,  and  diffuse '  '  ^  \  ''''J-'^  ^  ! 
O'er  iti  dark  dungeon  Jiting  hue*,  ""'J  ^ 
The  half  extif^isli'd  roHn  revive. 
The  body's  very  life  outlive,— 
Then  as  the  j^trings  of  life  decay,  ; 
Spread  iu  h'ght  wipgs  and  soa^  away  ' 
'Midst  visions  bf  eternal  day. 
Thus  liave  I  'seen  the  struggling  stbr- 
Rise  froni  the  east  on  ebon  car. 
Soon  O'er  her  sable  seat  she  throws  .  , 
Her  glitteripg  robe  of  virgin  snOws; 
Transforms,  by  touches  so^  and  bright,^ 
Her  throne  of  clouds  to  throYie  of  llgKti 
Pursues  the  bright  moon  to  the  wesi;, '    ' , 

And  melts  upon  its  silver  breast."   P.  7T*  V 

'  ' 

We  like  the  hymn  which  De  Rmic4  iMftvs  9ang Jbf  Btie  of  the 
children  in  the  pt-asaiit  s  cottage :  We  can  ouly  fiiak«  rifoiU  how- 
ever  for  the  three  last  staiiias.  •  1  ?  ; 

Oft  when  ^ha  worlji^  withlifon  h^pds,  "  \- 

Has  bound'  n|e  in  itSrsix  dajV  Wiain,{  '  \  \t 
Thia  bursu  iben^  iike  the  strpng^surnVjif^^r 

And  lets  my  spirit  loose  af^iq..  ^  .  / 
«  Then  dear  to  ma^  the  Sabbath  meni^  :  U 

The>ill&^a  bells^  the  «k0phord*s  to1«I«;  :  ' 
Thes^oA  have  fbnod  tM  Matt  forlon^':  > .  K 

And  alwitys^bid  tiiie  }nttl>tYejoi«e«/  '  '^'  <^  ^' 
•f  Qo,mao  of  pletourie/'itrike  thV]yfit:  ^ 

Of  broken  Sabbaths  sing  thfe  chSrufiort  *  ^  ^ 
.  9^'sare  the  prpphetfs  q^»  of  fire, 

Which  bears  us  tb  a  iathet's  armsi^«  P.'fle^''  * 

We  admits  she  concMon. beyond  anyipaiAfOf:  U«(ariv«rk:,ik^ 
ttntioMOta  «ooie  hoiAe  to  Uie  kMrt  .«l'4iK.rmi0r/;.:ai»4.ii9^ 
&r  greater  pleasure.  tJian  coakk  aiiaia/irQtftt;lte«(>iiip(%it^  .af 
the  most  spiieiidid  poetey.  k  ja  i|n  aoawacijtotw-ijiiug^cy  o))* 
jectiottj  that  the  aullior  wobid  wufa  reoooiiueiid  .ihtt  aopti^ 
stitiMis  rigour  of  La  Trappei  ^We  Muat  at  aiiy.iat»i4^tra^k  th^ 
whole  of  this  anknatad  pfi»aege.  ^ 

**  To  one  soTe  altir  points  thfaliandi  * 
The  altar  of  my  nativo  land,      *  - 


Church  of  my  Sirea  !  my  Iblre  td  Yhee^ 
Was  nilitor'd  with  isiy  infancy : 
Atid  now  maturer  thoughts  iq|>pMva 
The  object  of  that  infant  love. 
Linked  to  my  aoui  with  hooka  of  Jtee]« 
^jrattiaiky»4tfiAdo>  ahiftal;. 
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By  records  that.  r^lj  gajr  ^fi,^     ^.  , 
In  the  rich  page  of  ^pemorjr^^  ' 
By  blessings     ,thh\e  ^tar  giVn,   .  '  j1 
By  scenes  whi^h  lifl  the  soul     peAv'n,   ^  *  • 
By  monuments  vhieh  proy^^y  ris?, 
The  trophies  Qf  tJ\e  good  and  wise, '  ,  . 
By  grares  Ibr  ever  «|i4  and,  dei^** 
Still  reeking  with  my  constant  tiear, 
•  Where  those*"in  hpnour'd  slumjbler  lie,' 
Whose  deaths  have  taught  me  how  to  dfe;  ' 
And  shall  I  .noL^wlth  alt  n)y  powers,  .  r 

Watch  round  t}\y  venerable  fo^erg?  : 

From  fields  with  flowers  ofra^rcV  sweet,  '  ' 
>M')  •  ;Ta  gloomy  !^i!5art)e<^4io4:cWByg6il^  . 
'^.t.ii  i- ^Whwe.irp^'qg^^^rstitipft  .  . 

^till — such  is  Truth's  resistlps^       •  ;  .  * 

To  heal  a  lost  and  broken  heart ; 

And  8uoh^,<lhidu^'wU^&'ln  d*e^  dn^^ttise/  '* 

Its  8leepl^;^un:tli»s  «n^rgie*; 

Wooed  the  davkHt^t^^ukiiy^  .  *  •  •    -  ^  '  • 
Heard  bua^  timiiimffff:  (Ae  laji^     .     '  •> 
Quen(^aii<Mi(him  tetfrbi^.lo?^  *B  4lfft  . 
Sweet  ^fei»y  juari^it  ^Itot  jiiipp^  r 
Who  how*i^\m1mx{mNh:Ui*.nfif^, ; . 

And  hear^^hj^  ip^t^i^ti^.pr^yer»  '  . 
And  mi^^ym  .h^py— ^vj^n  t?^  TP* 

These,  ^IT^  ^^Pf^H  9^^^  lines 'which  haV^  quoted  be- 
fore,  certaiiily  possess  considerable  inerit ;  anct  when  we  find  it 
ftke^^'PM$kmy^  Ihe  muhac  traats  ?  aQBAttbidg  wiU'be 
j^MuMct't^a  \1Bi^iDe^l^f^ancadf>Qet,  audio  a  pitaso*  aoft^  ia 
tkitiiM  ef  toOvs<»lMn««il8lm  taijal^  labprtoiis  emi* 

l^^i'blch'tlMs^paoie^ef  composition  d^asaiMta^Tp*  xixii,.itisiait 
^OMibl#'iK>l  lo^toel'Sttroiq^y.indiiidd.tOMacck  an  iadul^Bqt  judg* 
mena-  '¥ct  ^e«aiiacie  4ail  Mr.  Ctf^skighato  Autbt  poaasaKS 
high  poetical  powers^  nor  do  we  tbbk  4h|iti)e.fiatto6.irilU60d;ta 
die  establishment  Qf'.it^^a|^tl]|Or-s  re^^^tatipn  as  ai)o^t«  There 
is  in  it  none  of  that  brilliancy  w'hicb  overpowj^rji  ioe,  reader  widi 
sudden  rapture ;  ^ffBff  of^fl^t.ficK  and  n^ls^  beaii^  on  which 
the  oiind  can  contmumly  ^rf^pios^  wim  ^ert«^  Iiaiui9U8  languor 
of  delight*  It  c<miM(|,|AjMiM  iQMf^  ^mfl^.pii^  a^^^  deep  qod 
pure  tone  of  sentiment;  tat. the  mifoatioQ  i%  oamped  by 
careless  or  feeble^OTiliag  9  and  tbeaaioimentii  i^m  Wich  of  their 
^ept  ly  beiny  so  piuch.tyaitor\jf  aad  ^Jmtm^  repeated. 
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Welimtbat  ophiion  of  Mr..Cunningh«Q/^  good  sense^  th^t  we 
beiiere  be  will  leA  no  in{t%na]don  at  tins  free  aTowa!  of  oiir  judg* 
ment:  sbpuld  we  be  mistaken^  we  WiH  tell  him^  that  in  the^e 
d'djs^  wheh  the  manor  of  l^arna^sus  is  trespassed  on  by  so  many^ 
unlicensed  and  'unitjualified  per^ons^  "it  becomes  highly  needful 
for  its  keepers  to  pursue  oiFenders  with  Aie^utmost  rigour  6f  tb^ 
law:  and  that  any  trespasser  of  character  and  respectability  su- 
perior to 'tlie'linit^  must'l^  iio  'fneans;,  should^such  «i  one  be 
fWundy  be  suffered  |o  escage^  lest  bis  in]^up|ity  s{iould  app^  If 
sanction  an<f  encoiurage  the  whole  tribe  of  inferior  depredalDfS.  - 

The  abundantcvof  of  versii^ers  which. spfiiij^^  hi  these  times 
with  every  revolving  season,  has  been  injurious,  we  think|,in 
IwoWP^ajs  tfian  one/to  the  Int^sts  of  true  poetry.  That  hatqe, 
once,  so  'sacrejl*  is  in  danger  of  -  ftlllin^  tdto  Asrepute,  frbnbt'  tW 
number  of  uti'worthy  pretenders  who  hy'ddim  to  it;  atid  iti  Wii 
tnr^  bef!6imiig  every  dii^'mdf^  liable- 16  be  mistaken  hnd  fitf^ 
patted,  from  Ae  Viariety  if  ^cWmpbsWons,'  ai  professing^  sonirt 
•hare  in  it,  yet  possessing  kearcely  oiie^ngl^  ()usili!;y  in  cotpmbn! 
Be^kleffj  ibe  limbition  of  "ori^inarity/  v^hhi^h^  tmder  the  ImpuM 
of  genius,  leads  tb  p^-^Aimetit'  excelietic^e,  |s  as^sdre,  when 
lui&d  by  the  opposite  'of  geniiis,  i6  produce  some  pre-emifient 
absurdity :  and  ai^  e^perim^.ttt  which  wa^  always  hazsmlous  with; 
but  tie  assiataticb  of  iibTe  conductors^  is'  now^  ^ven  und^r  dny 
circumstiMc^,' full  peril ;  Wbep  every  ifead  and  path  is  alre^ 
'occupied';  amd^a  new' track  is  only  to  'be  found  by  defying  ever^ 
impediiiient  of  ''"bog,  *cliff,  dense',  or  rare."  And  though  $om6 
progress  may  evdh'thiis  be  made;  for  tliie  tem}>le  of  present  fame 
stunds  on'  &b  glgafiti^  eteva^fon,  lind  innumerable  are  the  ap*** 
proitdies'  ifrhicb  lead  to'  it,'  yet'  the  paths  by  which  he  must 
tlhiib/ Nirho  aspires  after  the  ifnpenshable  honours  of  true 
poetry,  are  few  in  numl^er,  and  (heir  course  has  been  io  a 
measure  sdreacfy  d^iied :  like  the  pilgrim,  the  true  poet  must 
fol!6w  the  rolid  presbribetl  to'b^  By  the  etermd  principles  of  hill 
art ;  ahd  inust  not  hope  t6 '  arrivb  at  ^e  celestial  city,'*  befor^ 
he  has  lisfeived  to  t)ie  voice  of  the  interpreter,**  and  lt>een  ah 
Snniate  it' the  ^'Beautifiir'  hoitse  'of  piety  and  virtue.  •  The  vota- 
ries cif  ttfe  ^  lady  fcshiou," '  if '  we  may  still  pursue  the  al|utton, 
^ound,' When  too  late,  thiit  they  had  forfeited  an  immortal,  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporal  and  a  fadMg  crown. 

We  shall  fake  tfiis  opportunity  of  advertmg  to  one  of  die  many 
crronecAis  opinions,  which  are  entertained  respectmg  the  natures 
of  p6etrf,  and  which  has  lately  received  support  from  the  vety 
in^eoious  ailitbor  of  the  "  Paradise  of  Coquettes/'  In  his  Pre- 
Ifiat  woilc,  ilie  writer  has  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint 
against  his  contemporaries,  that  their  poems  Were  all  solemn 
w  serious;  and  that  the^  had  forsaken  au  such  elegant  and  fiin- 
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ciful  llietnes  as  the  "  Rap«  of  %  Wk/  a  splendid  SbaiiugT 
or  even  the  important  question,  whetljer  Hamilton's  Bawn 
sliouici  be  turned  into  a  Barrack  or  a  Mallhouse  Reversing 
ttie  doctrine  of  the  learned  Trebatius,  be  iuveigbs  a|^a9t  tbe 
{iftiseQt  undue  preference  for 

Konrentia  ptiis 

^   .  Agmina,  sea  fracta  pereuntea  ciiipida  Gallos ,  . 
ivishes  to  call  bade  again  those  d^lightfial  cotnpoifdoM,  c# 

Lord  Fiuiiij  spins  a  <Mm»and«YKcK  a  day." 

../^  such  ^pctrinfs  should  l^e.  ^iauitiMned^  ei^en  by  ma  of 
tf^^'n^,  we  cannot  mucb2,wondei[;  (Jbiini^e  a  iong  bst  of  diverting 
l^j^ce«"  figures  in  ^y.edkipn^f  tbq. Elegai^t  Extracts/*. and 
dilbe  phr^  ligH^TPPi^tij'' to  be  oanctipn^  liy  imoie^ 
lifi^jivA  custQDV  But  tbefe  |s.aO;0^a|Id  i^ostkoi^pumble.epU 
tI)i^t  ,of  t^e  poetii;a)  cbanicterj  u;liidti^if  tbey  be  founded  in  tnitb^ 
XDMSt  be  consideired  ben^^fojth  as  p^sf^si^.iiogri^Mr  (bvce  m 
'cHa]f^cteri3|ic  propriety,  tlian  t|ie  *^  foxt^q^f  uyap,  iprteniq^ 
Cloaintbun)/'  of  VirgiK*  for  v^hat  can  be  more  remote  from  every 
tbln^  sacred,^'  than  the  compositjoi)  of  s^itire-^^ial  epigrams,  of 
jppiiognea,  sonnets,  ^pd  lady-lijjpf hyme  ?j!  Buber  tl^.fpetij 
|ias  no  ^laitn  to  tiiat  ^tle.of  j|ft|Pctity,".or  siioh^llH^gs  as  bav^ 
in'tbein  nothing  sokmn  or  f^rioti^  I)a>e  nptli^/tu  do^wi^b  po(^ 
.try ;  or  tbe  world  has  hitherto  f^efn  aq  .carelfn  fit  ^  leave  l|ie 
productions  of  the  most  opposite  faculties  of  t))e  mipd  arKanged 
under  one  connnon  denomination:  apd  has. been  ipntented  to 
^e  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  intellect^  left,  if  yire  may  use  tfao 
>vorda  pf  U^e  ipost  HCCurate  .qf  pliiiq8p{^er«|  «banrt//A#.xatTa  r^y 

.  Tlie  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  the  battle 
,of  tbe  angels,*^  in  Paradise  Losti"  is  ao  totally  different  from 
tliat  excited  in  us  by  fhe  famOus  description  of  tbe  game  of  ombre 
in  tbe  Rape  of  the  .Locki"  that  if  one  and  tbe  same  definkioii 
can  with  propriety  be  applied  lo  .both  these  works,  it  can  only 
be  OM  so  vague  ^ud  general,  aa  sbalt  give  no  idea  of  the  nature 
of  either,  if  Roetry.be  the  art  of  pleasiHgi"  or  tbe  "  art  of 
verse  making/*  then  indeed  it  is  a  term  applicable  to  them  both: 
jbut  iu  tbat  c^se  we  must  extend  it  a  little  further,  and  can  under 
no  just'  preteiice  e^^c^ude  from  the  honours  of  Parnassus,  either 
iiie  uut}ior  of  Jonathan  Wild,  or  tbe  compiler  of  As  in  pne- 
^enti.**  )Few  ' however  ^ould  be  inclined,  however  much  they 
may  respect  their  old  friend  William  Iilyi»  to  exalt  bis  name  to 
^o  great  a  4%^^^^  *  ^^^^  <}^bnson  ventured  to  rank  JFieki- 

|iig  among  the  pcets  of  £i|gland,'iii  spite  of  t^e  indiscrinjinating 
^rgdigali'ty  \s-ith  which  he  mis  bestowed  that  title.  Soimiethtng 
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therefore  is  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  p<)etfjf;7» 
not  a  formal  and  external  di&reucej  lijce  ihat  s c^NOitittg  bet^Vfeii 
metrical  and  prosaic  language ;  not  a  vague  apd  undistingoishii^ 
properly^  like  that  of  affording  pleasuw.  it  cannot  then  equally 
apply  to  things  sacred  and  profane ;  to  works  which  excite  laughs 
t&T,  and  to  those  which  peneHate  to  the  very  depths  of  ouf  na^ 
ture,  and  awaken  its  mightiest  and  sabtimest  feelings.  It  caonol 
apply  to  both  j  and  can  we  hesitate  for  an  instant  in  decidiipg 
which  of  the  two  we  shall  exclude?  in  determining  whether  ihf 
iiame  of  poet  be.  most  due  to  ;&filton  or  to  Swift?  We  saj 
therefore^  that  light  cmnpositioo/' so  far  as  regards  iu  levifyj 
if  totally  distinct  from.poetry.  .  e 

We  add,  so  far  as  regards  its  levity,''  because  i|i  a 
ji^ose  chief  chacacteristics  are  humour  oud  gaiety^  there  may  bi^ 
ajai|lire()uently  are,  foi^nd,  some  passages  of  a  deeper  tone,,  which 
may  breathe  the. finest, poetical. spirit;  aofl  others  whicht  withr 
put  msg  apieiniiity  of  phrase,  convey  naturally  and  irresistibly  to 
^  m^d  at  sefiQtts  apd  poetical  image,  llie  comedies  of  Shaketf 
MifTt  afMl  ;9eve«4  oC  Wordsworth's  trifling,  piec^,  are  fuU  of 
«qsiiittces  o^  thii;^  truth;  aod  th«  cofnparison  of  loyalty  to  a  suo^ 
4^i|t  in  J(iu4ibris»  is  a .  notable  exemplificatiofi  of  it.  But  in  all 
Ihoe  ca3e8j  the  V^y^  exists,  not  in  the  lightness,  of  the  subject 
blit  in  a         deviauon  fro?!  it. 

On  the  other  tian<i^  and  this  is  a  point,  which,  we  think^  ^ 
mison4er8tood ;  as  in  works  which  in  th^  main  are  totaU]r 
jiemote  Qpm  poetry,  ix^qy  poetical  passages  do  nevertbelesf 
exist ;  so  in  the  most  famous  poems,  there  must  necessarily  be 
Jaige  portions  of  metrical  jyrose.  The  connectiog  links  or  the 
stoiy,  and  much  of  detail,  muat  be  of  ,a  very  common-{dace 
nature^  and  caimot  be  expected  to  excite  any  powerful  amotioni 
4n  the  mind;  nor  indeed  vfould  our  imagination  or.  feeliqgs  b^saf 
40  be  kept  in  constant  exertion  .^r  any  long  cootinuai^oe  of  time; 
If  they  did  not  find  oocasioofd  pauaea  where  th«y,mi||ht  re{{o^ 
ther  would  grow  w^ary  and  halt,  of  themaely^f,,  fl^nce  it  is 
di^icult  to  read  and  enjc^.. poetry  for  ai^  longtime  |ogetbiei[$ 
and  tte  pka^ure  which.it  conimupicatea  is-  ofteniimes , jooj^ 
actitely  felt^  by  the  recurrence  of  some  favourite  straii^in  a  mo* 
jnent  of  mental  leisure,  whei^  the  imas^qatioo  frises^  like.  9^ 
out  of  sleep/*  aod  pursues  the  mof  t  ethereal  j0>gjbi^^^»t^ 
wUh  something  of  a  kindred  activity  and.ppw^r^^tT^hej^^ 
it  often  A  good  practical  touchstone  ,ff>  .disUfiCHH  Vf^^^ 
especially  in  those  persions  who  enjoy  haL^tiua%,a^punc|  ciptiop 
taste,  and  tlie  finest  parts  of  a  poem  will  fix  thaii]s.^lves  insUnoL 
.lively  on  our  remembmnbe,.  and  will  be  tre^surefl  up  as  a^fi^^ 
of  perpetual  delight,  while  the  mere  dross  of /toe.  narration  is 
iiuniied  over  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  this 
'  rest 
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28d  Cunmnghqnis  Dc^RoficL  a  pocf^. 

f est  of  tlie  work,  and  having  perfor^ned  ^ts  part,  is  sooo  for« 
gotten:  '/  •  ■  ■  •  — 

'  We  have  now  nin  into  a  long  digression,  and  engaged  oor- 
ielves  in  a  subject  i^M^  ii  ilmdst  itiexIkiujittMbV^'e^um^^how* 
ever,  into  a  patb-Wicb  wffl'soon-  bfin^  us^birck  agnfin'to  Mri 
Gunningham,  'wliom'  we  Hive  ihfleed'  tbo  ' long  neglected.  If 
poetry  trast>  as  #e  .mdiiftdinV  ^  deep  aiii)  serious,  it  Vnusft  also 
be  rich  aii^  pregnant  with  *  We  and  activity. '  It  iiidijt  tilnt  and 
kn^lgest  truUi,  rather  tban  expomKf  it  ;  aM  tmist  lead  tis  to  ^t 
ft  ^il^mg  and  flowery  paHi^  n6t  *y  a '  tyeat<^  dnd  obviqit^  wiaicK 
It  niu^  imitatelhU  ^ajfrUl  and.ehchai&t^  ■{i^ei's^/tts^/ WIncli 
^.fiiiit  ad  sdUc^,  'tt  W  cvipi^  Mll^  tid\stTr  It  speaks  n6t  its  tttt 


iSdhteinplatloh  of  komcthttg  llih^  a*ff  eicdiHent  1S\\*  pd^ 
liltiniateiy  lead:  itjh  a'tfisdise'to 'diaeil  ii^on'^d^ilbr^^ 
find  for  its  own  §ake:  *  AMd  thi^l^^bfe  'poetfy  tdHhdt%\iltHNfMb. 
(tfut  sbroetbing*  6f  Religion  either  )n  t»fe'  Writer  o^•  Af  4«iHI»^ 
Vbme  conscionsneis,  that  in  tbe  universe,  tlHit^^IiiA.n^^P'SNl 
^  good/  WUH  tbU'feelitiglh  fb^  mind;  scihes  MnidMf  ^ 
&i^f  lead.indirtefly  id  their  bp^c^tes^  lif  the  e^i^foAihM&fM 
jbberj'  «id  vdiy'i^bi^s'wK^ 
beap  rple,  a  g^eaqn  of  light  bunrfstypon  nsl  ahd\ve  rmetfibejnby 
^)ia(  bindf'tl/at  eyil  l>6wef  i«  ibset^^^  assoclatcU  WitK-Woe. 
18n^  iak^  a^^^y  *his  belief,  ei^  'the  empire  bP  thfe  xrbrM  1A 
^tiancej  or  let  Ahriihftn  or  Lok>-EbKs  or*  Satany4](e'%e  stipnme 
'sovereign,  and  scenes  o^  b^faiify  br'oflidrfbr  woold  Ve'idike  dfe- 
tesVibk,  the  one  mocking  ns  with  *ide*I  happiiiieaM'/tfi«  oAei^  im^ 
preying  K^Xi  'vH  fhoi^'-strongfy-Aal  conscionsness  of'trfetclleddess, 
Vhich  WilreadytooTicavy  16  bm.  TRghtlj  tfiferrfire  has  Mr. 
i^uniitngliain  etfidtevd'ured  to  enforce  thfe  ultiinate'  preMeni^e  of 
iroba,tb  '&Vii  \\oWxXMf^  that 
teh  is  splifiii^W  't^iat  ^Wh^is  rifost'liorfiblj^  ahd  gloQ&y. 
Tl^  is  lh(I^Q0»  oM^y  of  pdeH  '^Kose'feartiajl  stmitja  were 
liVmns  ot  pr^  'aV)drAank^K'ing,  !y^hd^^  firat  des^riMioha  wer^ 
%r*c  «  niSbVy  WftrW  of '^Fte'EM^,^  to  sHoW  that  they  wer*«  ' 
•'^Jd;  tbc  batb^M^Ki^    thb  noblest V  creWed  ih1«» 

rtrodl  dattWtWtf    UnbiWi,  rfn<f  impart  to  tbefr  fHlows,  tfe 
%r  G^jte^'^k*^^^   Tlib  ft  IsS^icK  invests  poetry  WiiK'^ 

Siia'ibUMcter^  Wi  which  givesr  to  rt  iM  highest  rani  among^ 
Im/fiT&f bbtftiki  tor,  ^ilst  it  teiopgs  «o  acience 
Sko  histpry'^6f*»ei«n**e  Invjfeat^ate'  the  properties  of  b 
laicn'afiaWMjitible  mxsH&i  it' is  ft>l'|>oetry  to  communicate,  as 
VVeteV  b«4leeh  carth^TO^  tell  us  whit  b«ter  ttH 

%ffb1kr  bel^  tte.  iuid  wnat  \re  htr^ir  may  b^.      '  ' 
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Anx.  W:   eouh  d^  Isiierature  Br^timh.    Par  M  fVi.^ 

PpETRV  an(ji  llie  ^lie  artS^:^^         p^rmao*  critics,'  6P 
whose  di^jctriiies  we  ^oncen/e  no  beiter  exposUjoh -tould  bti 
lected  than  thiisi  work  of  Kcpfi^ell  may  be  '  drvldei^  jhto  clijuok: 
i^d  fOjn|nt^(;«  ^Each  in  its;  own  wjiy  Ijavin^'in'^ajpi^ 
biect  oi^  working  oi)  tfie  miikl  W  a  i'epneseht^ition'of 


itfegiians,  wiuco^  e^ist  equally  wlUun'  th^^^  and  Chrotian/ 
lie  T<4laiid6r,  and  &ii  ATfrliai;  biit;ttioaifie^ aipcOrdii^'io  m 

various  cufiUML^tncit^  of  climutCj  of  iiiamiers^  and  n  li^rf/  ^JT^nS 
in  certjiin  reiipects,  tUp  emotions  txcit^d  in  an  AtHdiiap  at'thQ 
representation  of  OEclipu's  were  siruilar  tp  what  we  are  aV^uiS 
tomed  to  at  tliat  of  Ma^bet^  ;  but  we  ddubt  not  thfeiie/itere''t(J 
nim  sources  of  delight  and  ac]f|urat!|)n^  ul^ich  to  u^^^r^'kaC^i^ 


sealed^  or  f«^ebiv  felt :  while  niuch,  \vhich  harrows  ahi^  excit|s 
Its,  to  him,  coula  we  revive  him  ^viili  all  his  habijts  of  piud;  iVotitcl 
^e  dull  and  vapid.    In  the  same  manner  could  >ve  ^lade  'a ,  (fU 


tkcD  of  ancient  Corinth  o;-  EpliesMs  in  York  Minstei*;.  douliitesis 
ihe  deep  religious  glouni  would  be  oppressive  and  dispIea^iniB^ 
^hile  to  us  the  siqiple  and  stately  harmony  of  a  Grecian '^ektiM^ 
^aQts  that  mysterious  solemnity  apd  awe,  which  our  long' rec^tjl 
iDg  Gothic  aisles  breath  around.  The  parallel,  ^cofy'mg'i^ 
{pur  aulhof,  hoWs  good  also  in  our  mu»ic,  and  dared  We  hint  a 
^optTf^dicfiou  to  him  on  the  subject  of  sculpture,  pj^rhapsf  tbb 
fame  analogy  n>igtit  be  applied  to  t^ie  Apollo  and  to  t|ie  Mbsea 
^f  Michael  Angelo.  Tfhb  causes  of  this  strilcing  con(^*^'are 
ieautifully,  though  a  hti]e  indistinctly  sketched.  We  qubtje  tha 
jFrencli  Tianslaition,  because  in  tlie  preface  we  are  raiformed, 
that  the  author  consents  to  be  jutiged  by  it.  " 

.  j<  X#  c)g4tm  m9^^  .^r^^toit  niuoit^^  de  ^  ;,at^» 

fffips  fpi^p^  ,b  pjeiiftade  .4  up^  ex^tenpe  fiori^ahte ;  ^ft  ftybrises 
«ir  lee  pTiis  neureiix  circonstahces,  ils  accompliksoient  tbu^  c6'  tixx^ 


jff^T  lea  ^Tps  neureui^  clrcoi^stahcesy  ils  accompl^pient  tbu^  c6'  ic^u^ 
^  donoe  a  l!hoin^e,  renfer^e  dabsles  b6ri&^  de^a'vi^/'A^ictioii^ 
'plur  ici1^   L'^ensetoDle'de'lears  aitSy  et  difi  lenr  poesie,  ekpritde 
%  seiAimept  de  I'acoird  iarmonie^  de  leWdivcfMs  ftcuiteiy  :lt 

ont  flpaiigini^fi  la  ^^c^mjui'Avlh^  »     r    :  r 

f  liiVipeli^on^wm^  ^he  operatfonii  and^y^^rioi'  f^r^% 
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ol^ualiire,  imstead  q£  darkening  their mVidily  lik9  ^lien  BagifK 
hmf  with  dreadful  *  images,        hardeniog  tbem  with  aavager 
mes^.assi^qoed  a.mijd,  a  calip,  and  a  OHjestic  ^aract^ 
p^Cftition,,  ip j|;e^eral  the  foe  of  ^enius^  here  avotved  its  ffee  de- 
\«tQpepent.  It  encouraged  thoW  afU  ^Iiicfi  adorned  its  altafs/ 
aipd  he^  idols  became  models  pf  ideal  '  . 

\  ,fi^t  after  ^11^  ^V^^  intellectual  cultivation  was  hut  reiiiieil' 
aqd  fi^ipbled  9<-nsu«Kty ;  higher  things  were-  indeed  unvj^ile<t  to' 
tlie  .Qjfs^itations  ot*  tjieir  philosophers^  and  the  ardetit  yisfena  of 
ftbeir  ^bets^r-r^'  Uhonmie  |^eut  Umais.se  detoumet-  en  en^r'de'^ 
1  eufini^  et  des  .spiiveiiirs  (ujj^itifs  Je  sa  celeste  {Nitrie  vienneut  (Mur 
^onvcnt  Jul  >appe|er  .  ce  qu*il  ,a  j|^du,4  inaid^  il  s  ag^t  ici  4^ 
^iidrnc^jg^n^rafe^  '        ^  '  '  '  '  */ ' 

'  /ll^e  j}ec|iliar  f^atiirey  of  the  romaqtic  iastis  are  to  1Se' Mded^' 
Xfk  the  inrjit  luMance,.  tq  the  in^uenipe  ^  Cbristianityj^'  iii  the 
^^ru^y^.to  .jtlwj,^^^p,^i)d;.K^^^^^  charj^jcter  <>f,  dbe  rior^bishi . bailNr« 
fiKi^is^  vHbo*  cp^^^  zTiijt^xietiitAXixxCfe,  |fhe 'drosj^ldttf 
Jt  lbe^  Grge^V^iyere^  liiniled*  to  Uie  harrow  circle  of 'ffitt  eatthJ 
jijs  i)piipna  of  ariqtber  life  were  and  fanaftit^  fte^ienfoy* 
{uei^  of '  ihf^^'  bles^d'.  isTands  tliose  of  earthly  seii^^'  noweirs! 
j^id  a^sV^fVf  unc|6i|d^^  diefr  fily^fluin'ililU^t  an 

c^j^thi  idealued^  ]abd  :inore^^tran(|u3  ^ceh^*  (filight| 

|li\e'3ens^/rcfined     a  keietier,  cohscicHisness  of  pleasui^ey  aM 
3^upi^^bu8l1ejs8  of 'a  natur^  ni^re  Serene  aiid  p^Vato^e^/*  '*!^ 
Ibe^  .ybi'istiaii  'it      precisely  ^^e  i'liVerse'^  lofinity  f^'eVer  fiiSSib 
Bu'eyes,  He  knows  tbe  earth  wKich  be  inhato^ 
Ihis  giedita'tious  arp'  of  bis  .o\sn'' mysterious  sCate'^  (Ami  ifr^ni 
^rao^  a  hci|tt.  which  be  Kbjp.e&^to  recpyW  only  %  the' dnKc«^ 
spirit  of  Gp5:  they.  ^ro  of*  Ihe  grave^  with  its  etehiity  biijoad^ 
tit  dpubjjk^^daiipo  of  d^^^       or  of  .gldry,  of  security^  aoi 
'ev^xWtnig  tpumpn.   Hehce/and  frOm  the  steroni^  of  their 
iioirtbem  origin^  there  is,, a  nioral  sublimity^  a  deep  add  soleikm 
influence  oyer  the  b^rt  within^  and' a  melancholy  majesty  in  di^ 
'Tomantie  'artir  imd  poetry*   The  Greek  serehHyimagfaed  and 
.calmly  ehjt>oc(ied  ah  ideal  ftssembhge  of  all  diat  was.  admiral^ 
jn  human  form  and  human  mind ;  the  effect  of  bis  work  was  % 
j  whole  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  harmonious  proportion.  Thh 
comantic  poet.  Iiabituated  to  tlie  contemplation  of  what  is  i^fr. 
jHte  and  eterniu,  is  ever  sr^ii^'  at  the  vast  and  iincircumscribed;; 
^.flcorus  all  limiu  but  Uie  limits  of  ^s  own  jp^^wefs^  si^cfificcp 
symmetry  to  sublimity,  arraagiemeptt      forciblQ  and  p«i>foiin^ 
yimprea^io,^^  .the  unity  of  the  whole  iii  the    minds  ey^'*  jo  • 
dow  and  aolemp  successbn  of  majestic  parts.   As  a  proof  of 
"tbla  we  appieal  to  the  different  sensations  produced  on  a  diind 
'^athk^ny  ftBv^ tO'  the  lenjbytAent  of  poet^,  by  Htmto  and  Vtrgil 
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oa  one  faatidy  and  Dante  and  Millon  aa  the  other.  ii-in^ 
poitaDt  to  aMbjpm  the  foUoiviiij  pbaarviuioii :  .     * . 

De  meme,  que  la  tragedie  a  souvent  ete  cTiez  ?es  Grecs,  €n* 
ergique  et  terrible,  malgrd  Pflspedt  herein  soos  'lequel  i!<r  eiivisa- 
goieat  la  vie,  ainsi  la  poesie  romaHtique,  telle  que  noQ«  reMons  de 
la  depemdre,  pent  paroearir  tous  les  tOng,  depute  oeux  de  la  tris* 
tesse  jusqa'  a  cem  de  la  jok ;  man  on  treuve  toujourt  en.  die 
qiiekfae  chose  d'  iiidefiiuaHble  qui  denote  son  origiiie ;  le  senttmeBft 
y  est  phM  intune^  V  ioiflfioatioD  moiaa  8en9ueUe»  la  pensee  piui 
centampIatiTe.' 

We  postpone  our  general  remarks  on  the  infliitence  bf  dra- 
matic representation^  and  pass  rapidly  to  th^  Grecian  ttagc; 
and  here  at^o  we  mu^t  deny  ourtenres  and  our  readers  the  plea* 
sure  of  raising  before  them  the'  beautiful  atod  stately  Athenian 
theatre,  which  M.  Schlegel  has  rebuilt  from  the  indistinct  and 
Bcatcered  authoriti^  of  the  aticient  writers.  We  should  be  sorry 
if  any  of  the  foundations  of  this  airy  edifice  w^re  found  to' fail. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  Greeka  seem  to  have  had  infinitely 
more  skill  m  their  machinery  and  decorations,  to  speak  technically 
is  generally  supposed,  while  their  perforhiances,  being  m 
open  day,  set  them  above  our  seemingly  trifling,  yet  unconquer* 
able  difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  the  lights.  But  surely 
with  regard  to  the  mask,  his  infatuate  fondoesl  for  antiquity, 
tranaports  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason ;  eveti  Athenian  art 
cootd  not  supply  the  concealment  df  the  ^  human  fece  divine,'' 
and  we  unhappily  read  the  condemnation  of  his  tbeorv  in  one 
of  bis  owd  notes.  Bnfin  ils  sont  si  ^arfoitement  fiats,  qu'ils 
imkent  k  vie  au  moucement  pres."  It  is  that  very  motion,  that 
working  of  the  countenance,  that  arching  of  the  brow,  that  qui* 
irering  of  the  lip,  that  is  wanting ;  the  elegant  mdnotony  of  the 
finest  wrought  mask  of  antiquity  would  be  a  sorry  substitute  for 
the  speaking  features  of  Kean  or  Mrs.  Siddpns.  We  owe  in  n> 
turn  our  unqualified  gratitude  for  tbe  death-blow  inflicted  on 
that  monstrous  and  fatal  domparijwm  of  the  Italian  opera  to  the 
Grecian  tn^edy. 

The  genius  of  tiie  Grecian  drama  was  purely  ideal,  n6t  that 
the  Beings  it  presented  were  above  error  and  passion,  but  their 
virtues  and  their  vices,  their  crimes  and  their  exploits  wer^  those 
of  a  nature  supdior  to  the  common  race  of  man.  l^e  reiit 
and  ideal  were  blended,  or  to  drop  schol^tic  terms,  a  super« 
natural  grandetfr  was  allied  to  the  truth  of  nature.  * 

Tbe  moral  liberhr  6f  man  and  a  mysterfons  nottoA  of  dKstiny 
are  tbe  prevuliog  ttleas;  fhit  destiny,  wbicb^  according  to  tbe^ 
belief  iiihabited  an  inae^^bk  inhere,  and  tfr  wb^se  resistlei^ 
edicw  ttlHivm  |ods  ^ere  snM^t  *  Ott  ifceite  principles  the  Af. 
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AMlt«(}Ae8tiMi-to  i»{\/€f»,  r  rr  h  iifrrr  Ill  r  11  lili  V  flP  thlrt'iitiWi 
•o  apparently  alien  fm  }mi^o,  WiHefa  '«4M>  ate  tto  ttmi' 
Mid  disnny  excile^d  by  tn^c  refH^eseiai^iQf^u  .Tbi&  pt^isure 
gjpriiigs  not  froiu  the  contrast , of  •  those  tmiblb  siglito  tb« 
consciotts  calm  and  quiet  oiF  o«p  ^wp  bosoms,  if  it  d^^.  Ira* 
gic  eifiotioQr  must  a&ct  os  siigbt^y.  and  tamely^  '  >W.ben  onr 
a^pathiea  are.atroagiy  exdtod  tbal  calal  oannot «xist.  It  it 
not  llfCi  mo^al^ffect  prodmeed  by  the  eqiiky  of  ^oetidal  jwtiea 
ka  its^tirikutiom  <rf  re\vardaiiDd.ponij||inifcjAs,  "workiaf  on  oi^ 
own  consciences;  were  it  so^  the  emotion  would  iieilhtMr da^ 
vj^Ufi^  nor  pl(ea^i(r«ajble^  but  huiffiiiating  ai^d  cpntjitc,  It  is  a 
atill  Btr^^T  objection,  that  \^  nj^x^y  of  th^  noblesk  GjrecVinir 
|;edies  tills  equltabte  cUstnbuti9ii  do^  not  ^ke  place*  bjt  tbeia 
|be  jj^unficatiopi  of  bur  passiofis'l^  teifror  ano;  pU^i  ^  -But  tb^ 
pieaning  of  this  sentence  of  Aristotle  has  never  beeii  accuratelj 
Refined,  and  even  did  this  moral  cai:e  take  place  within  us.  the 
aih^lap  union  of  pleasure  ain4  pain  remains  to  be  accounted  for^^ 
Is  it  the  necessity  of  Violent,  agitation  to  break  the  monotonoiia 
Jbatpiclity  oY  ^^'i'  ^^^X  iiecessity  biig^nab 

l^ipary  combats  of  the  arenas  but  g^niler  dispositions  need  not 
ancA  exc^ve  and  Wei^wering  imitatioti.  No— it«  sources 
are  iiobler.  It  is  tHe  aihnifation  of  hnman  power  and  courage^ 
"ikhich  raises  in  iis  a  proud  sentiment  of  our  nature^s  di^nitjf,  or  it 
Is  thb  hope  of  traciiig  throu^  the  apparent  irregiilantj^  of  hu^ 
inan  events^  a  li^h'er.orde'r  bif  thui^  may  perhapa  ^eve^ 

liseif.  Suiclbi  iai  e  the  arguments  qf  M«  ScU^d^  tat  we  sus- 
pect tnat  som^  bt  die  canse^  which  he  rejecto  have  a  greater  ku 
jluetice  than  lie  is  wiili^  to  4^^.?  aomG  oMtis  ot^« 

4oaft  appear  ubu|;ual(y  feeolf^  we  may  obajerve  en  cassa/i!;^ 
|h^  even  conceding  the^^  on  xi»  miud  ot  ai^ 

Atlienidn,  ' we  shall  jfievertWeSs  daim  sicme  ot  them  as  ^o  un- 
important fouiitaui.of  die  tra^ic^fe^lingj^as  it  aSact's  us^  "^^QQ 
we  arrive  9t  that  pari  pi  ^bur  snhjic^   But  we  clefl^ly  xoi^prel 

^cnd  and  sjrpftgly/^sd  P^..??H5iS!  ^9^..4?"^^^  which  oiir 
author  i^lUdes^  ro-  the'  itmoceiit  (Edrpusj, '  persecuted  b^y^  yet  ei^ 
during  ^»  unrelenting  and  ine^^ijhab)j^(ka^  h^uift^ 
by  the  avenging  %les  for  a  qrf^  ^jOr 

E^edy  above  aO  in  Laocoon^  whose  atte  tbe  'fat|^ 

fhn  nativ'eTrby  wai^  so  sevei'efy  aiid  t^^fu^ly,  punished.  ^ 
t  niastbr jipWe  of  scuIpfWe  is  untamesd)k  hdman  <x>nstenc{^ 
and  overpowenng  destjny.   Tbe  con^^         of  •  tiiat  viewlesa 
and  upeonf oerable  eiiemy  tui^  drenched  his  unsab^iAd  iymd 
^itha  desperate  (^uiet^  a  ^kind  jo^  stet^^  wlncli  Af/oia 

pilve  ev?n  to  his*  ajiiJdraW  auflfenngs^.  vrhile  the  Wdy  aiifl 
jpilbeHanditi^K^  • 
^€oU  of  the  siirpentaot  withntrasp  ot  aoga*/bttt  oT  sDehi 
.7  repfoaob 
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^QffSndfil  tS  '{fiat  tidwfer  ffiat  so  cruely  nSlti  ab  ict'^b^'l^ 

Tragedy  spruoff.  armed  at' all' poii^t^,  fi^m  A'cl  ftretiead  of 
iEschyliu,  tLA^iStiiiitn  t^e  staa^  bud  tbe  scenery 

were  entire^  liwented  or  gf  eatly  Impto^ed  by  him.  developed 
the  dialogue/  aftcF  a\<dgn^  itk  proper  6lKc/  the '  chorus.  His 
plots  are  "'simplj  yet  ^mineiftly  stf ikingl  his  ttyle  hide  and  bold 
even  to  obscurity »  careMr  ot^  fhe  irilllaiMietms  i|ad  iefinements ' 
of  language,  he  sometimes  Qflrftsc6bilkcUki|p<partietetrJoads  a  single 
■nbstantive  with  a  mass  df  etiifhcic^  yet  liciiiir  whKiut  adding 
energy  to^tdM  Mteit/  Mid  Migkts'fn  a  hdniilKkidlof  metaphor 
whidi  dlKesiiaages  mo|t4li4da|rMit^  ytktMif  witiiidt  devau'^g 
the  efiect  and  crowding  the  imaginatioiL  so  as  to  confuse  and  over* 
poWit  ihto  a  soft  oteliforced  and  undistmguisUIng  kdifif4tioh«'' 

The  MiiaVof'^^hylb^  ^9  a  cdlo^siik  D^stiUy  ilhlrfs  ^emb 
^hfeeledfier'dari  atid  niij^c  flight  Nearer  to  our  ^at^;  WhllW 
His  hdtilail  h^fh^  (rr  exist^^ces  of  k  ^^erioi*  tfatti'tt;  which  l4 
iTd^htdd'Ay'^tht,  isdvlmced  their  ^gantic  ffbntai  tb  Hek^etf. 
The  eotiflkt  therefore  was  more  iiViffaediate  arid  teitibfe.  Wii 
kndW'tibthih^'hi  tr^igedj  moVe  powkfiil  than  the  Ag^^mnoki. 
Tb^'h^  W  t)b«5<AJ  fattie,  the  king  of  ihen;  the  )iio|i(jtierok>  df 
Tiroy  alaih  {qr  a  \^oman  end  a  coitardty  aUuhererj  before  kbb 
^tebratloti  \he  'ffetivdl'for  his  victory.  The  6pctiing  is  ^ori- 
•derfully  jSckuresqub^  ahd  at  onice  fixes  tie  aAention  tfi^  htrS^ 
Ibir  a  hero  hiust  hb  bh,  t6  ihtk6imce  Wbdse  conquests  the  whole 
coatit  ^  Cifcfece  Is  ex^t^.to'bdrst  obt  into  a  blaze  of  b^aconk 
Thfe  tentihbV  who  Wat6bfi^  theonr,  in  every  Word  nhfblds  ^ 
plot.  Thc^e  critics  who  reproach  JEschyfus  as  inartifical  Ka^ 
turely  paid  Btilb  i^tteotron  to  the  progress  of  this  plajr>  ak  wm 
by  ttk^  tva>  as  ttie  sitorvg  stipporters  of  the  triple  iHhitV,  for  h^ 
tjM  oMity  of'tifiie'  is  as  ^^alp4bly  mUted  ai  by  Shiik^^i^ 
liimM^lf.  /What  is  fti6re!irtfu},  j^t  at  the  same  time  m6rb  fti^lV 
WilM  tirt,  thM  iiie  cbblce  ^bng  which  introduced  M^  it 
•  TfVofjf,  AiKt^he  sacrifice  of  ^pbiaehta?  anti  hpW  eicqdS^t^^^ 
ttongfr^hg^ity,  is  her  soft  retiring  teodes^  sketched  ^  ^tVia 
eift^ri  fi^faM'Thlth^ftius;  MtH  tb^  recfta)  of  the  tkMi%&f 
-Tfby/ttM  tfte  sMMftok  Sdiich  bhsatid,  a  thooniful  ^fbrite '6f 
"ibthM^aiMnlifj.  Tbb  itf^todn  ^sfk  for  Agftmfet^bob.  IK 
^  dff,  tvM  CMdhi,  shows  by  his  i^^ii&^l  6^  ttK  W« 
MbdfS  ^^MeA  by^fais  Wife^  tbat  h&  tiobfe  tfdi^lls  id* 
•ifttidAed  liy-Mic<citss>^  and  etitiftr^  ansospkthigly  th6  fa^  piktit^ 
'  CsiU^  UttMns      the  stpge.  hbtybtiitt  >ith  the  god}  tile 

M«cfc^j>iMiliigs  hersdf^l^  iAgimethtioti  is^ilSr^ 
^^piW^ti^i  viMM  ^ith  ^Ite]pti6ti  of  thfe  Wuftt.  Bit 
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jfhkM  at  firat  19  a  m€|re  patnfal  ifivocaUpn  of.  ApoI1<U  bei9»q^ 
more  and  more  distlnet^  till  tbe  apirit  oF  prof>^eey  bnreta  fi^Qi'i 

^  Dwelling  accuaad  of  God/ 

Dark  scene  of  murder  and  foul  suicide,  < 
The  lord  lies  alaughtared  in  that  drear  abodff^      '  \: 
And  the  wet  floor  with  bloody  dew  ia  dyej. 


Awajr !  0Pa]r^*«fifimi  hia  611  malt 
Lead  the  levdl J  buH  away, 
.  Entangled  in  hia  (r^M  veal  .  4 
Xo !  Mir  thiBy  itrike  tha  btaek^bon^d  btaal^  > 
.   .  ;AsidiA  the.balblhomM|kdcoi^  they  lagr#^" 

' .  "VFBat  a  sublime  wav  of  making  known  to  an  audience  a  dec<| 
foci  horrid  to  filace  before  tbern.    The  catastrophe  »  woriliy  th^ 
jpiece;  Gijteumeatraappears/and  boldly  jiutifiea  h^r  impiousact, 
.and  on  this  subject  let  us  add  an  observation  of  M.  Sofalegelv 
^for  the  jnstructioa  of  our  traj^ediaiia*      Si  le  poete  est  fcon<- 
damn^  a  ,nous  peindre  des  actions  atrocea,  il  ne  fauten  aucone 
'lupiniere,  qu'il  cberche  a  lea  pallier,  ou  a  en  adoucir  l'liopneiin 
t^*y:i-t-il  de  plus  rivoltanty  ^ui  moiitre  une  corruption  plua  pro- 
fonde,  que  d'  admettre  lea  crimes  odieux  au  seio  de  la'piM»14cl|e 
/prblesse."  Thus  Cijtemnestra  is  represented  great  in  her  um, 
ati4  tbus  bursts  out  the  dreadful  fate  of  tbia  royal  r^ce  of  crime 
and  misfortuue.   The  poet,  in.  the  second  part  of  hi%  Xrilpgy^ 
[which  these  three  plays  undoubtedly  form,  represents  the  .same 
jCf^lauiitous  destiny  urging  Orestea  lo  matricide,  in  tbe  lUpd  de- 
'Jiye^  i^un  to  the,£umenides.^  In  the  opening  of.  this  last  play 
,^ the  importance \of  Orestea  is  admimbiy  raised.   The  ghost  Qf 
Lis  murdered  mother  is  permitted  to  reviait  tbf  opcn.day^  to  re- 
jH'oacU  his  terrible  tormentors  with  their  slumber,  a^d  no  a 
.deity  than  Apollo  descends  as  his  defender*,  The  Cum^nides 
^awake,  and  their  nature,  tremendous  in  sleep,  be^opies  tenfold 
mor^.s(>  in  .the.  wild  mixture  of  ^ger  and  ferocious  jc^  wl^ich 
'  <;hiuicterjze  their  language.    A  French  critic  wpt^ld, ,  no  .doul^t, 
*  coiiuiider  the  dispute  between  Apol/o  and  theseiofwid^blei  beings 
/^s a n^ost flagrant  violatioii  otblenmimce:  to  ua,  whose •'^efvet'Of 
.taste,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  less  sensitive  and  ahfifki^g;,  it  js 
^eiier^etic  and  dreadful.   We  msjy  observe  |hat  the  ac^e  ^hifta 
*l)rom  D<^Iplu  to  Athens,  so  much,  for  the  anity  of  pt^c^ 
'cIofMB  isi  cahn^  jBolemn^.  ani  mqe^c»jtlM  Areopiiguf  abj^ve.ji^ 
'victim,  t^e  indienant  furies  aie  con^iUfU^d^  fis^*  tMi^b  ^  jtbe  ^ill 
^of  de3.tin>',  .by  the  cession  of  an  asjkim  n^  ,^tjl^j|9»|^.^  .iji  ia^^ie 
ra^tfibute  of  Jngh  fninds,  that  their  flatterieg  :ciio^^la  ftpjagg^^ 
^-diz^.what,  from  our  pigmy  authors,  .of  ixxodmi ^yf^$^^iff^^p 
f^ur  English  ears  like  a  paltry  clt^trap^  £rom  ^scbyliis  to  Athena 
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is  die  tribute  of  an  independent  spirit  to  his  country's  glory^ 
We  pass  to  the  Prometheus^  the  most  daring,  perhaps  the  most 
lublimef  production  of  antiquity,  which  is  nearer  allied  to  xmr 
northern  darkness  and  solem|uty>  and  to  which  Milton  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  foreign  source,  not  of  modes  of  expres- 
flion  and  formH  of  language^  but  of  mysterious  and  awful  ma- 
jesty. What,  however,  was  the  purport  of  the  poet  in  this 
drama,  where  unconquerable  disobedience  to  the  gods  is  set  in 
to  exalted  a  point  of  view,  and  where  the  crime,  which  calls 
forth  all  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  is  a  benefaction  to  the  humaa 
rsce  i  We  profess  not  io  admire  the  allegorixing  the  pictures 
of  poetry,  but  in  this  dearth  of  solution,  which  even  baffles  M. 
Schlq^,  let  us  attempt  a  flight  into  the  regions  of  mystifica- 
tion. Is  Prometheus  an  emblem  of  the  human  mind,  which  has 
itolen  light  from  Heaven  (that  is  wisdom)  by  which  it  has  learnt 
to  examine  and  detect  the  falsehood  of  Jove  and  all  his  fabled 
ho!it.?*  But  the  cause  of  Jove  is  supported  by  the  failure  of  his 
facnhies,  and  strength,  and  force>  the  types  of  those  viewless 
powers  which  arrest  his  career,  enchain  him  on  a  desolate  spot 
above  the  earth,  whose  grosser  pleasures  he  is  now  debarred  the 
enjoyment  of,  yet  unable  to  attain  the  height  to  whkh  heas- 
pires^  StiU  he  struggles  against  the  bondage,  but  the  destiny  of 
Jeve  preponderates,  and  he  is  cast  into  perfect  darknto,  that  is 
1  state  of  ntter  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  but- his  constancy  is  sup« 
pcxted  by  a  consciousness  of  his  immortality,  and  a  sort  of  in* 
nate  prescience  that  the  despotism  of  fitlse  deities  will  one  day 
have  an  end.  Such  is  our  dream,  whether  from  the  gate  of 
ivory  or  horn,  let  our  readers'  judge*  Dare  we  attempt  to  ghre 
an  idea  of  the  Wrongly  figurative  lansuage  in  which  the  fable 
is  clothed,  by  a  literal  version.  It  is  the  final  defiance  of 
Prometheus. 

Aye !  let  him  on' my  innocent  head 
His  curling  rings,  of  lightning  shed. 
The  sky  let  thunder  and  the  wild  winds  sl^c^. 

Earth  in  its  deep  foundations  quake.— ^ 
The  sea  in  restless  whirl  be  driven  , 
To  mad  confusiom  with  the  stars  of  heavea*-* 
And  let  him  hurl  amid  the  storm, 
To  hell  my  miserable  form. 
Plunged  in  the  whirlpool  of  necessity. 
Yet  never,  never  ean  he  bid  me  die." 

We  cheerAilly  subscribe  to  the  truisni  with  which  Schle* 
gel  prefaced  his  wdrk,  howbeit  therein  differing  from  our  cotem* 
poraries,  namely,~  that  the  chief  requisite  of  a  critic  is  a  strong 
leasibility  of  what  is  beautiful,  rather  than  a  keen  perception  of 
.  .     U  what 

'  tOL.  T.  MAftCH^  I8I6. 
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what  b  defective.  Never  was  a  cleias  to  this  title  more  dearly 
made  on  these  grounds^  than  by  M.  Schlegel  in  his  account  of 
Sophocles,  and  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  too  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  same  honourable  appelladon. 

II  sembloit  que  la  Providence  eu  voulu,  par  I'exemple  d'on 
seul  homme,  montrer  a  la  race  humaine  toute  entiere»  combien  sa 
Vocation  terrestre  €toit  susceptible  de  dignity  et  de  bonheur. 
Elle  orna  Sophocle  de  tous  les  dons  celestes,  et  y  ajouta  encore 
touties  les  benedictions  de  la  vie." 

An  Athenian,  of  a  noble  fiimily,  beautifid  hi  person  and 
mind,  the  happy  promise  of  yonth,  the  most  peHect  fraits  of 
mauboody  the  lofty  enjoyments  of  genius,  sereni^  of  sotd,  the 
love  and  bonoiHr  of  his  countrymen,  a  brilliant  renown  among 
strangers,  the  constant  protection  of  heaven  distinguish  the  life 
of  this  wise  and  holy-poet.  His  ideal  was  the  perfection  of  oor 
nature,  he  conceived  and  embodied  it.  Less  bold  than  iEschy-i 
Ins,  he  preserves  a  solemn  reverence  for  the  gods,  the  Furies 
whom  the  former  openly  introdu^d,  our  poet  in  his  CEdipus  at 
Colonse  alludes  to  with  a  mysterious  awe,  and  inculcates  ^tfieir 
viewless  presence  by  theur  dark  ai^lkitions.  We  cannot  but 
fuote  an  observation  on  some  improbabilities,  which  are  detected 
ill  the  celebrated  CEdipus. 

Mais  ce  n*etoit  pas  a  une  raison  prosaique  et  calculatrice  que 
les  andens  soumettoient  le  dessdn  d*un  ouvra^e  de  Tart,  et  une 
invraisemblaiice  que  Panalyse  seule  decouvroit,  et  qu'elle  decou- 
irroity  avant  I'actien  rejpresetitee  plutot  que  dans  la  piece  meme,  ne 
kur  paroissoit  pas  meriter  ce  nom.'* 

We  hasten  to  our  iavourite  Antigone,  and  feel  no  sfigfat  plea- 
sure, and  indeed  some  little  pride  to  find  our  own  preconceived 
notions  of  excellence  comcide  with  .those  of  M.  Schlegel.  In 
Tlieseus  (in  the  (Edipus  at  Colons?)  Sophocles  had  {pven  as  his 
ideal  of  a  beit>,  a  being  surpassing  the  pagan  divinities  of 
grosser  conceptions,  the  benefactor  of  bis  country,  whose  hap- 
piness he  beholdii  with  a  stem  and  serene  enjoyment,  terrible  to 
bis  enemies,  pious  to  the  gods.  In  Antigone  we  have  his  ideal 
of  woman.  Fervent  in  her  natural  affections,  patient  and  cou- 
rageous in  their  cnnae,  too  OMdert  to  betray  her  love  for 
Hsemon,  too  soft  not  to  feel  it,  it  is  not  till  the  hour  of  death, 
that  the  mildness  of  her  nature  breaks  out  in  fond  kmentatioos 
tar  the  loss  of  earth  and  earth's  delights. 

'  ^<  Dear  sisten  of  my  heart  and  home. 
Come  to  bdiold  me,  weepiiig  com^^ 
Set  fourth  on  her  sad  journey  see 
Your  poor  forlorn  Ant^one. 

Watchinf 
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Watching  with  fond  and  lingering  gaze. 

Her  last,  last  sun's  expiring  rays^ 

Never  to  see  it,  never  more 

for  down  to  Acheron's  dread  shore^ 

A  living  victim  am  I  led. 

All  vnenjoyed  my  bridal  bed. 

Nor  e'er  hath  song  of  bridal  glee 

Breathed  out  for  sad  Antigone, 

But  death,  cold  death,  her  wedded  lord  shall  be.'' 

How  different  is  effect,  yet  similar  in  circumstance,  and  Iboir 
equally  admirable  are  the  dyii«  words  of  Ajaz.  The  calm  me^ 
Jaacholy  of  a  stem  spirit,  bent  and  fixed  on  leaviiq;  the  world,  of 
which. he  was  the  honour  and  is  become  the  langhitig.stock. 
All  is  slowj  solemn,  tranquil.  From  a  mind  so  stem  and  on* 
alterable  the  9imple  mention  of  his  mother,  and  the  anticipatioo 
of  her  shrilling  shriek"  through  the  whole  city  would  abne 
.kninortalixe  Sophocles. 

We  were  proceeding  to  arraign  our  author  moel  vehementif 
for  bis  sentence  against  Euripides,  but  on  weighiog  Us  argit- 
ments  we  suspect  there  is  more  .truth  ia  them  than  our  preju<- 
dices  were  willii^  to  allow.  In  Euripideff,  he  asaerlii,  die  decqr 
of  tragedy  is  manifest,  the  sublime  notion  of  th»  oveiv-raling 
destiny  is  enfeebled  or  lost,  the  characters  are  less  ideal,  the 
chorus  foiyets  its  <^BBce  of  the  severe  and  powerful  moralist. 
We  are  foiled  fairly  to  concede  that  the  men  in  Euripides  go* 
aerally  want  that  loftiness,  which  they  shew  in  the  tragedies  of 
kis  predecessors,  some  indeed  are  heedless^  vicious,  as  Sf  enelaus 
in  me  Orestes.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  prologues  and  de* 
Bouements,  tiU  they  become  divested  of  their  dignity,  and  pro^ 
jUOBt  fpreiUy  the  truth  of  the  vulgar  proverb,  ^miliarity  l^eeda 
^coutempl.''  His  choice  songs  are  AiU  of  fine  po<$try,  bu^  fre« 
gently  that  poetry  is  alien  to  the  subject,  neither  aidiagjihe  de- 
Telopesient,  nor  commenting  on  the  moral  progress  of  Ste  fable. 
It  appears  to  us  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  our 
^tiire  in  themselves  so  exquinte  as  to  beiBe  the  reinement  of 
the  imagimtion.  No  idea  of  them  can  be  conceived  more  than 
ude^te  to  the  redity.  The  heightening  colours  of  poetry  adom 
Ihem  not,  simple  and  naked .  they  come  home  to  the  heart,  and 
hM  intercourse  with  our  nioet  pure  and  delicious  feelingii.  In 
irainting  these  Euiipides  excels,  and  the  exeellenee  is  net  in- 
icompa^k  with  his  other  failings.  The  deVottoui  of  AicesCk 
is  somewhat  beyond  unidealized  truth,  but  her  petty  cures,  her 
reccdlections,.  her  allusion  to  her  nuptid  bed  am  nature  itaelf» 
It  is  the  same  with  the  modest  and  afllectionate  fVrfyxeaa^  tblk^ 
motherly  tenderness  of  Megara,  above  all  with  die  delkata>  the 
timi^  t^  fond  Iphigeoia.  Slotbiug.  eai^be^  ami  ampla^  or  mom 
iKiit  Aw  die  Antigone  in  the  Phoenim^  fearfiiji  iu  first  to  ac« 
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company  her  mother  to  the  field  of  battle^  because  her  bashful* 
ness  shrinks  from  being  the  gaze  of  the  whole  army,  but  wheo 
the  death  of  her  favourite  Polynices  is  announced,  she  casts  off 
her  veil  and  cries, 

**  My  etreaming  locks  I  scatter  wide. 
The  saffron  mantle  of  my  pride. 
Floating  to  the  winds,  I  lead 
The  frantic  pageant  of  the  dead." 

tt  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  a  poet,  capable  of  delineat- 
ing-such  females  could^be  a  woman-hater,  though  certainly  many 
of  his  sententious  dogmas  tend  to  support  the  tradition,  and 
Medea  andPbsedra  are  no  very  amiable  types  of  the  sex.  It  is 
the  otlier  chief  excellence  of  Euripides,  bis  power  of  present- 

ling  a  mind  distracted  and  wandering  with  passion  ;  the  dark  and 
wounded  spirit  of  Medea,  lightened  by  a  transient  gleam  of 
motherly  affection,  only  to  settle  into  a  deeper  and  fiercer  gloom^ 

I  and  Phaedra  haunted  with  a  hopeless  passion,  which  she  scarcely 

.  dares  reveal  to  herself.    In  spite,  however,  ot  these  wonderful 

.  beauties,  we  fear  that  we  must  confess  Buripides  to  be  rather 
admirable  in  passages  than  in  any  entire  composition ;  provided 
he  excited  a  strong  emotion,  he  was  careless  in  what  manner, 
hence  his  inequality  and  falling  off  from  the  harmonious  perfec- 
tion of  his  predecessors.    We  must  mention  another  fault,  whidi 

.our  author  has  but  incidentally  hinted,  though  perhaps  we  may 
draw  on  our  heads  all  the  erudite  collectors  of  yva;/x(xi ;  it  is  the 

.  eternal  moral  sentences,  which  are  appended  to  almost  every 
speech,  like  the  moral  to  .^Isop's  Fables,  and  which  appear  to 

.  us  not  merely  flat  and  tame,  but  from  a  person  under  the  influ- 
euce  of  strong  passion  totally  unnatural.    One  of  these  truisms 

.is  tlie  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  that  exquisite  speech  in 
the  iphigenia,  b^inning  ei      rov  O^ecvr. — In  his  estimate  of 

.the  several  plays  we  generally  agree  with  our  author,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  simplicity  and  religious  quiet  in  the  opening, 
of  the  Jon.  Has  he  sufficiently  felt  the  coqtrast  of  painfiil  mirth 
in  the  light  songs  of  Cassandra  with  the  settled  and  hopeless 
misery  of  Hecuba  in  the  Troades  i  It  will  no  doubt  delight 
our  lovers  of  melo-drama  to'hear  M^Schlegel's  opinion,  that 
this  .play  ended  Uke  tlie  Miller  and  his  Men,  with  the  stag* 

.  being  wrapt  in  a  blaze  of  fire.    We  think  higher  of  the  Iphk 

vgenia  in  Tauris  than  our  autlior,  in  spite  of  her  murtherous  office 
we  have  yet  sympathy  ,  with  the  priestess,  her  tender  recollections. 

.of  her  country,  a«d  her  wild  joy  at  the  discovery  of  her  brotherj 

lare  passages  of  delightful  pathos.  We  thauk  him  for  his  notioK 
4if  the  picturesque  Bacchantes  with  their  floating  hair  and  (b«. 

jpcry^  ioA  tbw  glittering  cymbals,  and  no  donbt  ah^  read  that 
. :      .  . '  -  •  terrible 
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terrible  pky  mtli  greater  pleasure  in  future ;  as  a  whole,  it  is 
certainlj  one  of  the  moeit  perfect  plays  in  Euripides.  Our 
readers  are  aware,  by  this  time,  that  the  opinions  of  M.  Schle- 
gel  are  in  no  slight  degree  singular  and  original.  What  will  they 
think,  when  they  bear  his  assertion,  that  genuine  poetical  co- 
medy exbts  solely  in  Aristophanes^  and  that  in  the  hands  of 
Menander,  and  the  later  writers,  it  was  a  secondary  modiHca* 
tion,  more  nearly  allied  to  prose  and  matter  of  fact.  Gaiety  he 
considers  the  essence  of  comedy,  and  as  seriousness,  which  is 
tlie  essence  of  tragedy,  consists  in  the  concentration  of  the  whole' 
mind  and  aill  its  faculties  on  a  certain  end,  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  gaiety  that  it  have  no  fixed  end.  ^*  C'est  Fabandon, 
c'est  I'essor  imprevu  de  la  pensee,  et  non  de  certaines  formes 
dediscours  qui  caracterisent  I'enjouement."  Modern  comedy 
is  gay  in  its  progress,  but  serious  in  its  close,  that  is  with  a 
settled  object  to  accomplish.  With  the  ancients  it  was  a  general 
pleasantry  or  series  of  pleasantries,  which  amused  and  passed 
oif,  it  was  truly  democratic  poetry,  from  its  opening  to  its 
dose  all  was  anarchy;  Now  if  this  was  realty  the  case,  if  the 
ancient  comedv,  en  noos  montrant  lelliommes  comme  ridi* 
coles  et  le  sort  comme  capricieux,  nous  invite  a  cette  gftiete  vive 
et  iegere,  qui  se  jone  au  dessus  de  tout/'  if  it  delighted  to  dis- 
play, Passervissement  de  la  nature  morale  a  la  nature  materielle,*'' 
from  which  M.Schlegel  derives  the  /So^o^of  vocy^vs  i^  oxo/f  dsi 
Ktnr,  we  must  think  our  change  much  for  the  better,  as  perhaps 
Voltaire*8  Candide  would  be  a  jtpecimen  of  ancient  comedy 
without  its  persouaUty  or  its  poetry;  and  we  confess,  that  ia 
spite  of  the  amusement  of  some  passages,  the  Birds,  M. 
Schlegel's  favourite  piece,  and  which  either  has  no  particular  ob«' 
ject,  or  if  it  has,  we  are  ignorant  of  it^  for  that  especial  reasoOj^ 
is  least  to  our  taste ;  while  those,  the  scope  of  which  is  ma* 
mfenXf  for  even  M.  Schlegel  allows,  that  however  disguised  and 
disUmt,  there  always  is  an  object,  the  Knights,  the  openmg  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Clouds,  are  infinitely  more  pleasing.  But  in' 
rejecting  the  opprobrious  title  ol  an  obscene  farce»writer,  with 
which  ignorance  has  branded  Ari8tf>plianes,  we  strongly  agree, 
his  light  and  airy  poetry,  the  pure  felicity  of  his  language,  his  ' 
rich  variety  of  versification,  his  poignant  satire,  his  grouping  of 
hdicrous  images,  make  us  blind  even  to  bis  glaring  faults,  and  it 
is  cue  of  the  few  books  from  which  we  gain  any  knowledge  of 
Athenian  manners.  We  avoid  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  sd- 
veral  plays,  M.  Schlegel's  dislike  of  the  Wasps  is  somewhat  di- 
verting, it  has  in  fact  the  terrible  fault  of  being  m  tbe  way  of 
his  ^6teoi>  as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  read  it,  divested,  iq« 
deed  of  its  diverting  Chorus,  in  the  Plaideurs  of  Racine.  ^ 
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Certain  it      mi  it  mil  accounted  lor,  that  cooieGly^  after 
Arbiophanes^  lost  its  poetry^  not  indeed  enUrely,  for  the.imagi- 
iiatioo  roust  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  plo^  and  inv^* 
lion  of  charactera^  trnt  the  prosaic  element  became  predomi* 
nant*   Its  language,  its  personages  ^ere  those  of  commoaJiffa*. 
Its  prevailing  fault,  if  we  may  jui^e  it  from  it«  imitator,  Tereaiae» 
must  have  been  want  of  variety.    Sameness  of  situatioo,  sane^ 
ness  of  incident,  sameness  of  .characters ;  while  its  great  txoA  * 
lence  was  an  elegant  and  natural  painting  of  the  -  lighter  wd- 
calmer  emotions  .of  the  human  mind,  nothing  was  strong,  no-t 
tbmg  forced,  all  was  ease,  grace,  harmony,  and  tnuh.  Sudk 
must  have  been  the  writings  of  Menander,  admirable,  if  we  Judge 
from  the  fragments  of  his  works  remainiog  to  us,  mona  aiUQiffa* 
ble,  if  we  consider  that  lialf  his  merit  was  considered  fay  tke 
Romans  an  adequate  portion  for  so  delightful  a  writer  aa  Terence^ 
Plautus  followed  a  broader  and  more  farcical  model,  we  lewn 
from  Horace  that  of  the  Dorian  Epicharmus.   But  the  RoomM 
were  decidedly  not  a  theatrical  people*    Their  Miiaea  .were 
their  only  natural  growth,  their  AteUame  came  from  Etiwria^  in 
them  M.  Scbi^gel  fancies  he  traces  our  old  acquaintance  fauie* 
iquin^  and  the  zany,  or  down,   llieir  comedy,  as  we  have  seen^ 
was  Grecian,  of  their  tragedy  we  liave  but  the  StiffA,  unimma^ 
irioned  sentences  and  epigrammatic  muses  of  heavy  versifice* 
tion,.  which  pass  under  ibe  name  of  Seneca*    The  Latin  len<* 
guage,  in  truth,  was  an  idiom  in  which  poetry  never  expaeseed 
itself  with' the  freedom  and  flow  of  the  Greek,  and  the  cooqno- 
rors  of  the  world,  in  the.  hardness  of  their  nature,  required  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  circus,  the  wild-beaals,  and  ibegla^ 
diators*^  ... 

Entirely  destroyed  by  the  mtroduction  of  Chriatianity  aed  the 
vin-tipliop  of  the  barbarians,  the  drama  revived  in  the*  grotesque 
^bape  of  moralities  and  mysteries,  but  shewed  stronger  aymptoma 
of  returning  life  with  the  other  arts  ifi  modem  Italy.  But  there, 
ill  spite  of  the  master  hand  of  Tasso,  in  whose  Torriamondo, 
^notiped  by  M.  Schlegel,  are  some  fine  passages^  it  was  heavy 
and  cold,  till  the  appearance  of  MaffeiV  Merope,  and  even  in 
tliis  perhaps  the  scholar  predominates  over  the  poet*  It  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Metaatasio ;  mawkish  gallantry  and  ever** 
lasting  madfigal  replaced  its  lofty  moral  dignity,  its  stern  aed 
fnanly  march,  its  full  and  majestic  voice  dwindled  away  to  the 
istriit  of  an  opera  hero,  and  the  energy  of  a  bravura  air.  We  do 
pot  deny  that  there  are.  speeches  in  Metastasio  with  considerable 
force  and  emphatic  conciseness,  particularly  in  Tbemiatodea, 
that  he  is  sometimes  really  pathetic  in  }m  situatiqns;  but  the  ge^ 
^ff^  \»  feeb}«  dud  ^fipmipa(e,  . 
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^  It  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  late" 

His  atrocious  characters  are  wicked  and  repentant,  merely 
because  the  plot  requires  it,  his  heroes  are  always  in  the  greatest 
poitibie  danger  simply  to  exercke  the  poet^s  art  in  extricating 
them.  In  short  a  magnaminous  king,  always  offended  and  al* 
irajs  ibighriDg,  one  damsel  very  ddicate  and  disconsolate,  a 
neond  very  jealous  and  decently  riotous,  a  veiy  villainous  villain 
widi  t  due  distributiofl  of  poignards  and  poison  are  the  main 
ingredieftts  of  Metastasio's  operas.  The  poetry  is  of  the  drawing* 
loom  epeciea,  pure  and  clear,  bat  glittering  without  strength  or 
loUily,  with  much  common  place  moralizing,  and  a  great  po« 
vsrty  of  iiiiistnition.  We  had  once  some  thought  of  counting 
how  many  of  the  airs  torn  on  the  hackneyed  image  of  the  ship 
braving  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  human 
life,  with  its  appendage  of  the  ^  star  Iq^ting  die  shattered  bark 
Isitsheven." 

The  stem  mind  of  Alfieri  was  so  diagosted  with  the  gewgaw 
ornaments  of  tragedy,-  that  be  stHpped  her  bare.  The  contrast 
between  the  life  and  writings  of  this  singular  man  is  the  most 
cstrMMrdHMiry  in  literary  history.  Himself  fiery  and  vohptuous^ 
his  dramaa  are  cold  and  miimpassioned.  He  aspired,'*  says 
M.  Schl^l,  ''to  be  the  Cato  of  the  thqttre,  but  forgot  that 
a  tragic  poet  may  be  a  stoic,  but  that  tragedy,  whose  province 
itislo  mofe  and  affect,  is  of  a  tatally  opposite  philosophy.' 
Hcnae  he  succeeded  best  in  his  Romans,  whose  cold  and  se* 
icre  uaaformity  of  loftiness,  he  supports  with  great  dignity. 
ITiik  this  eaception,  the  beii^  with  which  he  peopled  the  stage 
weie  neither  Greeks  nor  Italians,  a  sort  of  abstract  beings  suited 
la  eswy  cKmate  and  cotmtry,  atid  to  none,  lliis  monotony  ex- 
tends to  his  diction,  which  is  naked  and  imomamented,  the 
Italians  add,  hard  and  inverted.  Moreover  the  ostentatiously 
indepeadent  Alfiert  was  a  slave  to  French  criticism.  He  got 
rid  to  be  sure  of  Uie  eternal  confidants,  and  the  role  of  the 
amureux,  but  he  carefully  preaerved  their  monotonous  regula- 
rity ;  he  broke  one  link  of  the  chain,  but  hugged  the  rest  the 
closer*  Let  tis  not,  however,  be  intemperate,  though  not  a 
poeticaty  AUieri  is  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  writer,  and  in  a  land^ 
like  modem  Italy,  overran  with  flovrers  and  myrtles,  it  is  a 
iMbletask  to  cherish  plants  of  a  hardier  and  loftier  growth. 
Many  of  his  speeches  are  powerfid  and  energetic,  many  of  his 
situations  eminently  striking.  Is  the  fine  play  of  Aristodema 
unknown  to  M.  Schlegel  I  We  have  little  room  to  spare  for 
ItaUan  comedy,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  Goldoni,  we 
nak  him  nearly  in  the  mma  acaloj  which  M.  Schlegd  assigna 
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bim,  as  an  author  wanting  force  and  depths  and.  insight  into 
hnman  nature^  while  his  want  of  variety  in  plot  and  character^ 
and  his  ignorance  or  neglect  of  national  costuoie  weary  and  of- 
fend us.  Gozzi^  his  rivals  appears  a  favourite  with  M*' 
SchlegeU.  We  now  arrive  at  the  Frendi  theatre,  important 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits  but  the  literary  aa 
well  as  military  despotism  which  France  had  well  nigh  estab- 
lished over  Europe.  Though  in 'England  we  partly  submitted 
to  the  bondage^  yet  our  love  of  Shakespeare  and  liberty  kirked 
within  us,  and  in  (>ur  own  days  we  have  revived  to  a  total  rejectkm 
of  a  foreign  yoke.  Spain  escaped  from  her  ignoraDce,  and  tho 
happy  obstinacy  of  inveterate  habit,  .  Germany-  at  fiiat  quietly 
yielded,  till  at  last  the  tocsin  sounded,  aod  ber  poets  and  phiio^ 
poppers,  with  our  author  in  their  foremost  raidcs,  advanced  thdr 
irresistible  artillery.  The  three  unities  was  the  war-cry  of 
France,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  their  buckler.  It  is  singular  to 
observe  with  what  hesitating  caution  our  positive  and  doganatio 
Johnson  presumed  to  call  in  question  these  absolute  unites. 
He,  however,  dealt  theip  a  deadly  blow.  Our  scholars  began 
to  read  th^ir  Aristotle  without  the  leading  strings  of  Boileau  and 
Madame  Dacier,  when,  to  their  gi eat  sQrpriae,they  found  that  of 
the  tfar<ee  unities,  that  of  place  was  not  mentioned  at  all ;  that 
pf  time,  loosely ;  that  of  action,  obacur^y* 
^  What  is  meant  by  unity  of  action?  It  is  a  question  by  no 
means  of  ei^y  solutiop.  After  examining  what  its  literal  mean- 
jng  would  be,  M.  Schleg^l  considers  it  evident,  that  Arislotla 
find  his  fpUowers»  simply  mean  by  fiction,  sometbii^  that  cornea 
to  pasSf  If  the  unity  comprizes  ^  the  causes  that  conduce  to 
ft  particular  effect,  there  is  unity  of  action  in  the  play  of  Cal«> 
deron,  on  the  Copversion  of  Peru  to  Christianity,  which  begins 
with  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  faa  is  that  many  sub* 
ordinate  causes  must  f:ontribute  to  ^very  effect,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  many  persons.  Each  has  his  motives, 
his  objects,  and  the  unity  of  action  is  as  well  preserved  in  Hanw 
jet  as  in  A^halie.  Unity  of  impression,  as  a  French  author  obr 
ferves,  would  be  a  much  more  intelligible. expression. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  time  let  us  only  add  to  the 
Unswerable  argumepts  of  Johnson,  that  each  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, offer  palpably  violations  of  it  ip  the  Agamemnon,  the 
Suppliants,  and  the  Trachinians.  The  unity  of  pl^ce  wants, 
ps  we  have  observed,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  apd  the  sanc- 
tion of  th^  Greeks^  b^  experienced  the  same  rud^  attack  from 
Johpspn,  and  the  Bimsy  arguments  of  Voltaire,  in  its  defence, 
pre  successfully  unravelled  by  our  author.  Thus  tiie  unity  of 
.^iine  excludes  from  the  French  st^ge  the  slow  and  silent  growth 
gf  l^uippn  passion^  the  gra^iual  march  of  great  events;  sublimp 
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ptctures,  like  that  of  Macbeth^  led  from  temptation  to  crimc> 
from  crime  to  a  habit  of  blood-thirstiness  cannot  be  presented 
to  them.  But  we  donbt  whether  truth  is  not  more  fla- 
grantly violate  )  by  their  attempts  to  force  a  number  of  incidents 
into  the  narrow  space  of  twenty-four  hours^  than  by  the  regular 
succession  of  events  to  which  we  are  habituated.  If  an  interval 
of  six  hours  be  allowed  to  have  passed  between  the  acts,  why 
not  six  days,  or  six  months  i  llie  unity  of  place  precludes  al- 
most all  theatric  pomp  and  scenic  effect.  It  is  our  author  s  opi- 
nion, that  this  rule  originated  in  want  of  skill  in  stage  machinery* 
and  the  crowd  of  petit  maitres  who,  to  the  days  of  Voltaire^  * 
took  their  seats  on  the  stage,  and  Comeille  having  promulgated 
the  decree,  and  the  Critics  consequently  adopted  it,  it  passed  into 
an  irrefragable  law.   Voltaire,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sway,  at- 


maitres  to  the  rout,  but  from  timidity  retained  a  full  half  of  the 
absurdities ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  contrivance 
in  Semiramis,  where  thevtomb  of  Ninus  evidently  appears  in 
two  different  places. 

But  there  are  other  convenances  no  less  absolute  than  the 
unities :  the  French  critics  carried  too  hx  the  correct  rule  of 
Horace :  5'  Nec  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,**  their 
delicate  nerves  interdicted  the  sight  of  death,  and  at  the  close 
whoever  was  to  be  killed,  decently  walked  off  the  stage  to  suffer, 
and  a  confidant  or  second  rate  personage  came  forward  with  a 
flat  recital  of  the  main  catastrophe.  From  this  rule  Voltaire 
also  emancipated  bis  country. — But  there  is  another  infinitely 
more  deadening  failure,  which  pervades  almost  the  whole  of 
French  tragedy^  Greek,  Roman,  or  Chinese,  all  are  purely 
French.  It  is  not  by  the  dress,  by  the  names,  or  by  calling 
the  scene  of  fiction  Rome  or  Athens,  that  the  poet  transports  us 
'  among  Athenians  apd  Romans,  his  personages  must  speak  and 
act,  as  we  believe  Athenians  and  Romans  spoke  and  acted.  It 
is  not  by  a  petty  anachronism,  or  metaphor  drawn  from  a  modern 
custom^  as  in  Shakespeare,  that  we  are  so  strongly  offended,  but 
by  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  beings  represented 
being  alien  to  their  apparel  and  their  names,  lliis  of  course  is 
less  perceptible  to  a  Frenchman ;  we  all,  and  ,be  in  particular, 
identity  oyrseives  with  human  nature,  and  are  not  unwilling  to 
believe  our  own  customs  and  hi(bit8  universal :  hence  a  French 
Achilles,  in  Paris,  is  no  such  monster ;  to  us,  whose  notions  of 
^  Greek  hero  and  modem  Frenchman  are  equally  acquired,  tha 
incongruity  is  ludicrous  or  revolting.  It  is  the  same  v\  ith  theijr 
violations  of  Greek  legends  and  history.  The  pnnciple  of  their 
selecting  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  as  their  subject::;,  is  a  fine  one^ 
(h^  awakening  ol4  associations  in  |be  minds  of  the  well-edii- 
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cated ;  these  verjr  names  are  a  well  tpring  of  noble  and  delidoat 
recollections.  But  our  memory  is  jealous^  and  our  associatiom 
require  a  careful  touch  :  if  actions  and  passions  are  assigned  to 
these  well-known  beings  which  are  not  familiar  to  us,  we  are 
incredulous,  and,  what  is  fatal  to  illusion,  we  pause  to  examine 
and  reflect :  nay,  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  let  Vol- 
taire tell  us  ^vhat  he  will  of  Tancrede  and  Alzire,  we  will  be- 
lieve it  all ;  all  we  know  of  them  is  from  him,  but  it  is  in  vain 
that  Racine  quotes  Pausanias  for  the  existence  of  Eriphile»  her 
substitution  for  Iphigenia  still  strikes  us  as  a  poor  subterfuge  of 
the  dramatist,  contrary  to  the  received  faith  of  Grecian  poetry^ 
and  consequently  irreconcileable  to  our  sympathies.  Let  us  not^ 
however,  be  too  sweeping  in  our  dispraise,  the  Romans  of  Cor-  ' 
neille,  when  uninfected  by  the  gallantry  of  Clelia  and  the  roman- 
cers, are  noble  personages.  Estiier  and  Athalie  have  the  highest 
of  praise,  in  never  jarring  on  our  most  delicate  associations^ 
those  of  our  religious  history.  Voltaire,  though  his  Asiatics  are 
from  the  court  of  the  grand  monarque,  is  more  successful 
in  other  countries.  Tlie  old  French  chivalrous  character  is 
well  drawn  in  the  Gabrielle  de  Vergy  of  an  inferior  writer,  Du 
Belloy. 

There  are  some  excellent  observations  on  the  effect  of  the 
French  character  on  their  drama,  their  politeness  and  perpetual 
aim  at  brilliance,  but  we  must  refer  to  the  work  for  them.  Les 
personages  ont  rarement  Fair  de  se  croire  seuls  entre  eux,  et  jls 
se  tourrient  toujours  plus  ou  moins  en  face  des  spectateurs.*^ 
Neither  let  us  pause  to  wage  war  against  the  thrice-slain"  con- 
fidants, nor  to  criticize  their  mode  of  unfoldii^  the  plot,  the  re- 
gular dialogue  between  the  prince  and  his  favourite,  t\i'o  noble- 
men, or  the  heroine  and  her  confidante,  vihich  invariably  calls 
to  mind  the  sage  question  of  Mr.  Puff's  friend :  Pray,  Mr. 
Puff,  how  happened  it  they  never  told  all  this  before  — 

What !  before  the  play  began  f  Had  our  theatre  never  been 
Frenchified,  the  Critic  would  not  have  been  true  satire.  A 
word  or  a  fault  we  thiuk  not  touched  on  by  our  author,  die  per* 
.petual  description  of  their  feelings  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  actors,  it  is  not  by  their  language  and  manners  that  they  be- 
tray their  secret  emotions ;  if  they  are  afraid  they  £urly  teU  ua^ 
that  they  are  glacis  d*efiior if  they  are  angry,  they  c^lly 
inform  us  that  their  blood  boils.  We  say  nothing  of  their  Alex- 
andrine and  their  rhyme ;  it  is  their  highest  praise  that  they 
sometimes  surmount  its  disadvantages.  The  difficulty  b  indeed 
etdogizcd  by  Voltaire,  but  he  forgets  that  it  exists  in  its  greatest 
foxce  to  the  poet,  the  mere  mechanic  versifier,  who  having  lio  flow 
of  ideas  to  curb,  no  excursive  inspiration  to  f^ter,  may  aooK 
conquer  it  to  an  habitual  facility.  Their  poetical  diction^  in  spite 
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of  the  pomp  of  CoraeiUe^  the  exquiske  purity  of  Racine  and  the 
force  of  Voltaire  is  meagre  and  circumscribed.  There  is  a  set 
•tock  of  metaphors^  and  modes  of  expression  everlastmgly  re- 
'  wniof^  and  this  is  the  sure  consequence  of  an  established  poe- 
tical diction.  It  is  a  death  blow  to  poetry.  The  early  French 
drama  assimilated  itself  to  the  Spanish^  Cc^meille  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  this  character*  Comeille  is  always  grand^  even  till 
his  grandeur  becomes  monotonous^  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the 
vmnt  of  femineness  in  his  females  we  cannot  read  or  hear  hinoi 
without  a  sort  of  elevation/  and  kindred  soaring  of  the  spirit. 
Polyeucte  it  our  favourite;  but  we  avoid  details.  Racine  is  of  s 
milder  nature.  The  clear  felicity  of  his  language,  which  even  a 
foreigner  may  taste.  Us  unaffected  erudition^  the  spotless  deli- 
cacy of  his  females,  and  every  thing  in  Athalie  extort  unquali- 
fied praise;  we  should  add  the  two  last  acts  of  Andromaque, 
bad  the  lovers  of  Hermione  any  names  but  those  of  Orestes 
aad  Pyrrhus.  Voltaire  plays  too  incessantly  the  philosopher ; 
Abire,  with  all  its  beauties,  is  too  evidently  a  lecture  on  toler»- 
tioD^  but  he  excites  a  deeper  and  more  powerful  emotion  than 
bis  great  predecessors,  and  had  the  taste  to  shun  many  of  their 
defects.  We  differ  from  M.Schlegel  in  the  selection  of  the 
five  chef  dVeuvres  of  Voltaire.  Merope,  after  detracting  all  that 
belongs  to  MafFei  far  surpasses  Semiramis,  which,  by  his  own 
criticism,  is  a  lamentable  failure.  Zaire  certainly  wants  oriental 
colouring,  and  Orosmane  owes  no  little  to  Othello ;  the  Chris- 
tians are  admirable.  We  forget  the  atrocity  of  Mahomet  in  the 
interest  excited  by  his  victims ;  he  is  not  an  Asiatic,  but  volup- 
tuousness and  ambition  are  bis  leading  features,  and  there  is  a 
terrible  and  sombre  character  of  power  attached  to  him,  at  which 
we  involuntarily  shudder. 

In  the  lecture  on  French  comedy  the  minor  authors,  Reg* 
Hard,  Destouches,  &c.  are  sketched  with  great  skill,  but  we 
think  the  estimate  of  Moliere  the  greatest  foilure  in  the  book. 
There  is  an  apparent  wish  to  decry  his  merits  in  opposition  to 
the  French  Aristarchi ;  but  it  is  not  done  as  usual,  by  a  bold 
mid  ai^iiientative  attack,  but  by  petty  blows  and  a  sort  of  carp- 
ing at  particular  faults.  .  We  are  not  indiscriminate  and  exclu- 
aive  in  our  admiration  of  Moliere ;  the  perpetual  impudent  va- 
let and  familiar  chambermaid  are  not  only .  irreconcilable  to  our 
notions,  but  wearisome  from  their  frequency  ;  sometimes,  as  in 
George  Dandin,  he  is  decidedly  immoral,  he  borrows  fear- 
lessly from  all  quarters :  but  for  lively  pictures  of  French  man- 
ners, for  the  foibles  and  lighter  vices  of  our  kind,  for  carelesa 
touches  by  which  the  character  is  completely  betrayed,  Moliere 
is  inimitable.  He  is  not  perhaps  th^  ^st  comic  poet  of  human 
nature^  but     is  pf  society^ 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  grand  division  of  classical  and  ro-^  • 
mantic  poetry.    Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  answer  to  those 
critics,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  a  prejudice  for  certain  con- 
ventional forms,  as  to  regard  every  thing  which  is  not  cast  from  > 
these  moulds  as  barbarous  and  contrary  to  truth  (for  such  is 
their  Jargon)  were  we  simply  to  lay  before  them  the  analogy;  , 
which  exists  between  the  English  and  Spanish  thipatres.  Two 
nations  of  totally  different  character^  climate,  manners,  and  re« 
ligiou,  totally  unconnected  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  have  yet 
adopted  the  same  dramatic  rules,  the  same  disregard  of  the  uni- 
ties, the  same  contrast  of  tragic  and  comic  scenes ;  surely  a 
very  profound  and  powerful  {)rinciple  of  our  nature  must  be 
acted  upon,  that  such  different  minds  should  derive  such  com- 
ihon  delight  from  a  common  source.    I'he  genius  of  ancient 
and  modern  poetry,  w^e  have  shewn  above,  to  be  diametrically 
opposite,  the  forms  of  poetry  must  vary  with  its  character ;  fo  , 
reproach  us  therefore,  that  we  do  not  conform  to  the  models  of 
the  ancients  is  as  reasonable  as  to  reproach  the  painter  with  an  | 
absurdity  for  his  endeavour,  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  to  re- 
present  on  a  flat  piece  of  canvass,  figures  at  a  great  distance  I 
from  each  Qther,  and  for  not  bounding  himself  to  the  powers  of  j 
sculpture,  a  single  connected  groupe.    The  unity  of  transfigura- 
tion is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Laocoon,  but  is  it  therefore 
to  be  despised  for  want  of  unity.    The  whole  analogy  b  finely 
unfolded  by  our  author,  the  Grecian  poetry,  like  sculpture^  j 
aimed  at  shaping  isolated  figures  or  groupes  to  ideal  excellence,  I 
'the  eye  grasped  the  whole  :  our  own,  like  painting,  has  a  wider 
range,  delights  in  strong  contrast,  and  leads  the  sight  through  a[ 
gradation  of  various  successive  images. 

Shakespeare  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  boast  and 
glory  of  Englishmen,  when  he  is  hot,  farewell  to  the  English 
character!  I'he  Puritans  proscribed  him,  the  profligates  of  | 
i^hafles  the  Second's  reign  'depraved  him  to  their  obscene  hu- 
mours, but  all  that  remained  English  pre«erved  their  love  and 
reverence  for  hiiii,  our  poets,  our  philosophers  bore  testimony 
to  his  honour.  We  must  unwilliiigly  pause  to  convict  M. 
iSchlegel  of  a  gross  error,  had  not  the  name  of  Milton  been  con« 
cerned  we  should  have  pardoned  and  passed  it  over.  M. 
Schlegel  argues  from  the  lines  in  the  Allegro 

And  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  woodixotes  wild«" 

That  Milton  was  blind  to  Shakespeare's  higher  excellencies. 
But  he  forgets  that  Milton  is  providing  his  mirthful  man  with 
plea<)ure8.  Would  not  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  be 
better  suited  to  the  follower  of  Euphrosyne  than  Lear  ov 
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jSA^i  Is  M.  Scblegel  ignorant  of  the  sublknest  praise  ever 
conferred  by  poet  on  poet  i 

**  -What  needs  our  Shakespeare  for  bis  honour'd  bones. 
The  labours  of  an  age  in  piled  stones     &c.  &c. 

:  But  all  .the  rest  is  admirable^  the  universality  of  Shakespeare's 
feuius  in  deeply  felt,  and  finely  appreciated.  He  it  w,  whose 
nighty  magic  embodies  all  stations  of  lik,  from  the  meanest  to 
the  loftiest,  even  to  supernatural  existences  in  their  several  forms 
of  light  and  darkness.  The  clown  and  the  king,  the  madman  and 
the  philosopher,  the  witty  debauchee  and  the  solemn  misan* 
dirope,  the  lovesick  girl  and  the  witch  of  the  blasted  heath,,  the 
spirit  of  health  and  the  goblin  damned,  move  before  us  each  in 
.their  own  sphere.  Even  national  character  is  caught  with  indis* 
putable  truth.  What  is  more  Italian  than  Romeo  and  Juliet  i 
The  passions,  the  prettinesses  of  the  language,  all  breathe  that 
vrarm  and  voluptuous  atmosphere.  What  more  French,  aa 
Frenchmen  they  were*  than  the  half  chivalrous,  half  courtly  ro- 
;Danoe  of  Biron  i  Othello  is  not  so  much  a  Moor  in  visage  as 
in  heart.  What  is  more  Roman  than  Coriolanus  ?  more  stoic 
than. Brutus f  Shylock  is  .not  merely  distinguishable  by  his 
beard*  his  love  of  money  and  his  Pharisaical  hatred  of  Cijristi- 
anity  proclaim  his  origin  more  surely  and  more  positively.  Our 
:£nglish  national  character,  is  shewn  iii  all  its  progress  of  civiliza* 
tion  from  Falconbridge  and  Hotspur,  Tall>ot  and  Clifford,  to 
the 'haughty  courtliness  of  Wolsey,  and  the  meek  christian  spirit 
of  Cromwell.  Are  we  then^  on  account  of  a  few  anachronisms 
and  errors  of  geography,  to  consider  Shakespeare  as  an  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  writer,  who  cast  forth  his  dramas  without  study^ 
and  without  any  regard  beyond  their  temporary  success  ?  We 
think  it  impossible ;  (he  atoms  of  Epicurus,  as  our  author  says, 
are  hardly  more  absurd  than  such  a  doctrine.  Shakespeare  was 
poor  in  what  is  usually  called  learning;  he  understood,  and 
here  we  differ  from  M.  Schl^el,  little  Latin  an  J  no  Greek. 
But  be  was  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  delighted  his  time ; 
the  splendid  poetry  of  thoae  days,  the  foreign  novels  from  which 
he  drew  bis  foreign  manners,  and  he  was  profoundly  versed  in 
Boglish  history,  which  happily  in  his  time  was  not  an  elaborate 
system  of  political  philosophy,  but  a  livmg  picture  of  the  man^ 
ners  of  past  ages.  All  his  classical  knowledge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  mythological  allusions,  may,  we  firmly  be* 
lieve,  be  traced  to  one  book,  the  translation  of  Plutarch* 
Above  all,  the  exterior  forms  of  nature  were  familiar  to  him^ 
aud  his  own  peculiar  domain,  the  human  heart,  had  iio  secrets 
for  his  piercing  vision.  Whence  then  these  inaccuracies  f .  Mr* 
Scfalegefs  solution  is  ingenious^  he  believes  them  iutentionaL 
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Shakespeare  generally  wrote  from  the  chromcies  and  oonwb  Aii 
vere  faoiiliar  to  his  heaiers;  be  thought  it  dangerous  to  Us  moro 
inalerial  improvements,  if  he  startl^  them  with  t  oOrractioo  «f 
every  trifling  blunder;  he  deliberately  sacrificed  petty  aecmqf 
Id  general  effect* 

But  Shakespeare  is  charmed  ground ;  we  must  break  the  ttm^ 
circle  and  depart,  earnesdy  recommending  to  our  readers  IIm 
two  lectures  of  M.  Scblegel^  as  a  splendid  illustration  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  our  great  poet  should  be  read  and  felt  K 

We  are  delighted  to  find  some  mention  of  those  writers^  wh# 
are  seated  at  the  foot  of  that  eminence^  on  which  Shakespeare 
is  enthroned  in  solitary  greatness.  It  is  liieir  misfortune^  fine 
poets  as  they  are,  ever  to  call  to  our  minds  the  immense  interval 
between  themselves  and  their  mighty  master.  M.  Schlq^el 
only  names  Lilly  and  Marlow  of  Shakespeare's  predecessdrsw 
Lilly  was  a  cold  pedant,  Marlow*s  Edward  the  Second  closes 
ladmirably.  It  appears  to  us  that  Shakespeare  wrote  Titus  An- 
dronicus  to  silence^  by  hb  superiority  in  their  ownf  styie>  the 
popular  plays  of  his  time,  Tamburlaine,  the  Spanirii  Traged|y, 
ftc.^as  Hamlet  says  to  Laertes,  Nay,  if  tboult  mouth,  IH 
rant  as  well  as  thou.^  Chapman  aims  at  oondensation  an4 
force  till  he  not  only  vrants  ease,  but  becomes  obsen^eu  T0 
Heywood,  as  our  author  observes,  we  owe  the  domestic  fra* 
gedy,  falsely  supposed  an  invention  of  modisrn  date,  and  wMck 
£as  never  smce  been  written  so  totally  without  affectation.  Wht 
does  not  the  heart-rending  nature  of  the  woniati  killed  wioi 
kindness  supersede  the  false  sentinientality  and  duH  immerdi^ 


*  We  are  sorry  diat  M.  Schlegel  has  thrown  a  little  air  of  sus^ 
piciousness  over  nis  panegyric  on  Shakespeare,  by  bis  positive' de- 
cision  on  the  authenticity,  nay  excellence  of  the  supposititiotia 
blays.  Did  we  not  know  the  wilful  pleasure  a  critic  finds  in  singn« 
ority,  and  a  Oennan's  innate  afiPection  for  paradox,  it  would  much 
iBwudate  his  testimony.  Omitting  all  eKtermd  evidences,  the  in* 
temal  is  positive  agamst  him.  One  proof  will  suffice.  The  lao* 
|uage  is  net  Shakespeare's.  Most  wnteia  are  generally  simple^ 
Smt  choice  or  poverty,-  and  hf  this  sinpliQi^  set  off  their  ricb 
(od  qJendid  bursts*  With  Shakemearo  it  is  the  iaverae.  His 
iwUufal  tone  is  one  full  abundant  flow  of  metaphor  and  imagaij; 
when  !;ie.is  simple  it  is  for  e&et.  la  these  plays  the  language  is 
easy,  but  not  copious. nor  figurative,  and  therefore  not  Shakes- 
yearian.  We  have  no  doubt,  and  Farmer  is  on  our  side,  that  tbe 
most  valuable  of  these  pieces,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cromwell, 
ijind  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  are  among  the  220  plavs  which  old 
Heywood  had  an  entire  hand  in,  or  at  least  a  mam  finger*^*^ 
Xiocrine  is  mere  trash,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Mayet 
«f  Quinborouglu 
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4X  the  Stranger  ?  fleywood  is  excellent  in  his  old  country  gen« 
demen  and  substantial  yeomen.  But  Johnson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher^  and  Massii^er^  are  writers  of  a  higher  class.  John* 
ion's  tragedy  is  oratorical  and  pedantic^  though  at  times  power- 
ful. In  comedy  he  is  a  mannerist^  but  an  excellent  oue^  all  is 
liroad  and  vigorous,  though  somewhat  hard  and  elaborate,  and 
there  is  infinitely  more  poetry  in  him  than  is  usually  thought, 
but  it  is  not  in  his  more  celebrated  productions.  The  defects  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  well  characterized. 

Ds  inspirent  toujours  de  la  curiosity,  sourent  d  e  Pinteret,  et 
■avent  en  general  captiver  le  spectateur.  U  faut  convenir  cepen- 
dant  qu'ils  ne  reussissent  a  la  satufaire.  An  moment  ou  en  lit 
Jeurs  pieces  on  se  sent  vivement  entrain^,  mab  il  n'en  reste  pas 
d'impressions  durables...«...Ils  montrent  plus  de  talent  dans  le  genre 
comiquey  et  dans  les  composition  serieuses,  que  tient  le  milieu 
•ntre  la  tragedie  et  la  comedie.*' 

.  But  their  inimitable'  facility,  the  plentiful  profusion  of  their 
fimcy,  and  their  . language,  alternately  sweet  and  strong  to  excess^ 
are  not  done  justice  lo*  We  must  subscribe  to  the  doubtfulness 
of  their  morality,  and  the  evil  is  more  baneful,  because  ihm 
poison  frequently  intrudes  upon  their  fairest  conceptions;  the 
reinale  all  purity  in  one  act,  is  all  pollution  in  the  next  Com- 


we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  spodess,  but  the  taint  never  attaches 
but  to  his  bdngs  of  a  grosser  orden  Massinger  is  only  named, 
but  his  lofty  and  sustained  eloqueiice,  his  strength  and  energy 
required  some  discriminatinj^  mention,  besides  that,  there  is  a 
species  of  drapaatical  composition  almost  peculiar  to  him,  a  sort 
of  tragic-comedy  of  real  life.  We  allude  to  the  New  Way  to 
fay  Old  Debts,  the  City  Madam,  du:.  The  leading  characters 
«nd  the  denooemenl  are  dearijr  serious,  the  general  cast  of  the 
play  pure  comedy*  Shirley  is  a  writer  of  a  milder  and  less 
marked  character,  bat  seldom  fails  of  producing  a  quiet  and 
placid  emotion  of  delight. 

'  We  fairiy  give  up  Dryden  and  die  witty  licenttonsness  of 
-XSmiles  the  SecoiKrs  reign.  But  Otway  is  not  Justly  dealt 
irith.  Tlie  dedamateiy  tone  of  his  two  phys,^  for  he  wrote 
but  two  worthy  of  mention,  is  a  misapplication  of  terms. 
Howe's  (kme  rests  on  the  last  act  of  Jane  Shore,  and  periiaps 
some  of  the  rant  of  Bajszet  \  but  he  did  us  an  irreparable  iujui^, 
Be  melted  down  our  free  and  strong  versification  to  a  regular 
sweetness,  which  became  the  sing-song  of  almost  all  his  succe^ 
sors.  Southeme  had  more  nature  and  more  poetry,  but  ruined 
all  by  his  vile  comedy.  We  abandon  the  love  and  tbe  ladies  in 
Cato  to  M.  Schl^l J  dnpleasure ;  but  Catoy  however  he  may 
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show  by  the  side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius^  is  a  fomiidable  rival  t<l 
Corneille  t  Romans.  The  Tragedie  Bourgeoise  finds  no  mercj 
\i'ith  M.  Schlegel.  It  is  singular  he  omits  altogether  Samson 
AgoniHtes^  and  that  holy  platonic  vision^  Comus.  Mason's  two 
beautiful  anomalies  seem  unknown  to  him. 

We  have  passed  over  a  crowd  of  inferior  authors  to  arrive  at 
tne  Spanish  theatre^  and  here  we  must  apprize  our  readers^  that 
tve  give  them  merely  our  author  s  opinions.  The  works  of  the 
Spanish  writers  are  by  no  means  common  in  Englaud^  and  our 
knowledge  is  unfortunately  limited  to  the  comedies  of  intrigue* 
Cervantes  was  the  first  dramatist  who  raised  the  Spanish  stage 
above  the  amusing  absurdities  he  so  humourously  describes  in  - 
Don  Quixote.  His  Siege  of  Numantium/'  ii»  named  with  the 
highest  praibe.  Lope  de  Vega  appears  not  to  stand  very  high  ; 
indeed^  his  panegyrists  rather  dwell  on  the  number  than  the  ex«  * 
cellence  of  his  pieces. 

II  suffit  au  reste  de  lire  quelqu'unes  de  ses  pieces,  pour  en 
connoitre  le  genre,  et  I'on  doit  craindre  d'autant  moins  de  ne  pas 
ftomber  «ur  les  plus  distingues,  qu'il  n*atteint,  dans  ancune  en 
particuHer,  a  une  hauteur  extraordinaire  ni  a  une  grande  profon* 
deur."      Call  you  this  backing  your  friends.'* 

But  the  rapturous  exAogj  on  Calderon  makes  ample  amende, 
to  the  Spanish  drama.  Spain  is  the  land^  and  Spanish  poetiy 
the'  poetry  of  romance  and  miracle.  The  language  is  a  inagni? 
ficent  mixture  of  gothic  strength^  of  southern  softness^  and. 
oriental  richness.  Tlieir  poets  were  knights  and  warriors.  No 
wonder  then  that  their  poems  breathe  the  stately  sentiments  of 
chivalrous  honour,  fervent  and  constant  and  respectful  love, 
blended  with  the  finely-fanatical  faith  of  a  Christian^  ever  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Cross,  and  who  fondly,  yet  fervently, 
believed  all  his  actions  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
jBk  ssed  Virgin  and  the  host  of  Saints.  This  spirit  in  all  its 
fulness  descended  on  Calderon.  His  romantic  pieces  are  disv 
tinguiffhed  by  a  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  all  is  bright 
and  majestic.  His<;omedieSj  .whi(Ji  descend  nearer  to  commoB 
life,  turn  on  love,  honour,  and  jealousy ;  love,  which  refines  itS; 
object  to  a  spotless  and  unchangeable  purity ;  honour)  which  is. 
alive  to  the  slightest  attack ;  jealousy,  not  like  d^e  grosaer.pas- 
sion  of  that  name,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  contemphite  giiiltj 
ihe  object  of  its  cares,  is  above  crime,  but  which  watches  every. 
Pandering  glance,  and  maddens  at  the  slightest  emotion,  which 
is  not  concentrated  on  itself.  But  it  is  in  his  religious  piecesi 
that  the  genius  of  Calderon  blazes  in  all  its  splendour.  In  thena 
the  whole  soul  of  the  poet  is  religiop.  This  fiivpured  mortal 
stems  to  have  escaped  from  the  dim  labyrinth  of  doubt^  and  ta 
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Iiave  taken 'reAige.io  the.  lofty,  a^yluut  of  faith.  It  is  from  dieoc^ 
as  FroiQ  the  bo30in  of  unchangeable  peace,  that  he  contemplates 
and  paints  the  stormy  course  of  human  life.  , 
The  German  theatre^  such  is  our  autlior's  modest  confessioi^ 
exists  only  in  hope.  After  a  course  of  barbarism^  and  a  second 
of  flat  imitations  and  translations  from  the  French,  it.  began  tQ 
struggle  into  birth  under  the  auspices  of  Lessinr,  Ooethci  and 
Schiller.  Qf  Lessing*s  three  celebrated  pieces^  Mina  von  Bam- 
helm  is  somewhat  over*sentimeutal^  and  moreover  rather  tedious. 
Emilia  Galotti  is  a  singular  transplantation  of  the  story  of  Vir^ 
ginia  into  a  modem  Italian  state.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we 
should  esteem  it  highly,  in  spite  of  its  deficiency  in  the  poetic 
inspiration  of  tragedy.  The  cold  time-serving  villainy  of  the 
minister,  the  roughness  of  the  father  contrasted  with  the  almost 
childish  innocence  of  Emilia,  are  finely  though  ehborately  dei> 
lineated.  Nathan  the '  Wise  is  a  heavy  polemical  drama,  very 
sage  and  very  soporific.  Goethe  is  a  genius  of  a  higher  order> 
but  unfbrtunately  aiming  at  excellence  in  every  style  of  drama,  he 
has  failed  in  most.  Goertz  von  Berlichinger  is  a  good  rough  pic* 
ture  of  manners,  totally  devoid  of  dramatic  interest  and  poetry* 
TA.  SchlegeFs  dislike  to  the  domestic  tragedy  blinds  him  to  the 
merits  of  Clairgo.  In  that  class,  which  we  by  no  means  cofi^ 
aider  as  the  highest  order  of  the  drama,  it  is  admirable,  simple, 
natival,  unforced,  and  without  that  tawdry  affectation,  the 
avoiding  which  renders  this  kind  of  drama  so  peculiarly  difficulty 
and  of  the  excess  of  which  Stella"  is  a  first-rate  example. 
Our  anti-jacobin  pdets  tried  to  burlesque  this  piece ;  its  inimit^ 
able  absurdity  set  them  at  defiance.  Iphigenia  is  pure  and 
spirited.  The  exquisite  scenes  in  Count  Egmont  cannot  com- 
pensate for  the  utter  want  of  morality.  We  refer  to  Madame 
de  Stael's  Germany  for  an  account  of  that  wild  and  sublime 
pieoe,  Faust. 

The  last,  and  certainly  the  most  dramatic  writer  6f  the  trio^ 
is  Schiller.  We  confess  we  cannot  see  the  similarity  between 
Frank  Moor  in  the  ^'Robbers**  and  our  Richard- the  Third. 
Notwithstanding  the  faults  that  abound  in  that  extraordinary 
play,  there  are  redeemmg  situations  and  passs^es'which  an- 
iioimce  genius  of  the  highest  order.  The  same  may  be  saiijl  of 
die  dreadful  vein  of  pasmon,  which  pervades  ^  Cabal  and  Love.^ 
We  esteem  Fresco  higher  than  our  author.  The  superfluous 
borrar  occasioned  bjr  tl^  accidental  death  of  Fresco's  wife  is  the 
main  6uilt  The  Conspirators  are  a  finely  contrasted  groupe. 
Don  Carlos  shews  greater  powers;  but  its  length  is  immoderate ; 
it  is  a  history  rather  than  a  play.  If  Walleiistein  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Shakespeare^  it  b  a  faihire ;  btit  as  it  is  the  only  Qer- 
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mm  play,  excepthig  Iphigenia  and  Goettz  of  Berlichinger^ 
%hicb  has  met  with  a  translator  of  genius,  we  refer  to  Mr. 


Ave,  and  WiiKatn  Tell,  are  admirable ;  hut  in  all,  especially  the 
first,  th^-e  are  strong  marks  of  failure.  But  on  the  whole,  Schiller 
)^ves  a  Wty  and  contemptuous  answer  to  our  prejudices  against 
<?ennan  playa«  Hie  fact  is,  we  have  transplanted  the  rank  and 
poisonbus  weeds,  and  left  the  nobler  plants  to  their  naitive  soil. 
Our  theatre  has  been  and  still  is  polluted  by  the  sickly  trash  of 
iTdtzeliiie  and  his  race.  In  justice  to  our  author,  let  us  show 
low  indignant  are  the  feelings  of  the  right-minded  and  right- 
hearted  in  Germany  on  this  sjubjcct. 

l.acbez  la  bride  a  yes  pencbans,  aembfe  dire  lepo^Ce  senit* 
mental  aux  spectateurs^  vojraz  comme  ni^a^jeunes^Ues  sont  aim-* 
.abWsy  quand  eiles  iivouent  naivement  ieurs  foiblessesl  conme  mes 
^unes  gens  sont  sublimes  (juandils  ae  laissent  emport^r  par  leurs 
passions !  Pouron  que  I'ai^teur  e:i(cite  des  emotions  ten^u^s,  ma^a 
^lutot  sensueltes  que  morales,  pouron  qu'il  raccommoda  tout  'a  |a 
tin,  et  qu'il  fasse  venir  quelque  bienfaiteur  genereux,.  qui  en  rc'- 

J^andant  Tor  a  pleines  mains,  facilite  les  dlvecses  reconciliiationa» 
1  est  siir  de  plmtQ  il  tons  les  coeurs  amoHis  Mais  ce  que  fon 

motts  a  depemt  dans  ce  genre  de  pidces,  je  ne  dis  pas  comme 
^aturel  et  permis,  mais  comroe  moral  et  interessant,  passe  totite 
ima^nation.  Une  telle  seduction  est  mille  fois  plus  idangereiiae» 
,qae  celle  de  la  comedie  rni  peu  Ubre,  car  sans  diequer  par  ancniie 
.inconTenanoe  exterieure,  eUe  s'insinue  dans  lea  ames  aaas  defeaae^ 
en  se  dtgubant  sous  les  noms  le  plus  sacrds.'' 

A  few  words  on  the  effects  of  dramatic  repretcntatioiis,  and 
we  have  done.   Wc  shall  confine  ourselves  to  .  tragedy,  as  tm* 
.^ubtediy  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  and  becauae  our  oio- 
dem  comedy  b,  generally  speaking,  so  quietly  insipid^  aa- to 
^a&^it  veiy  litde^  either  praise  w  blame.  Ta  this  wem^  incited, 
^because  we  have  heard  the  old  ftnatical  cry  against  the  tfaeaire 
mnwei,  and  by  very  worthy  persoBs.  *  Qld  CoUier  4s  abroad 
again,  not  with  his  discrimination  ^and  judgment  scixanitiQg  the 
good  from  the  eyil,  and  grounding  his  attack  on  theoboceiaties 
^arid  blaqpbemie«»  which  then  poTlntdl  the  sti^e,  kut  with  the 
"true  levelling  spirit,  branding  the  whole  with  one  sweepiiig  m- 
ter^iict,  ftimng  the  edifice,  beeause  one  of  ita  porticoa  has  been 
defiled  to  an  ui^holy  purpose*   We  know  that  the  wfortunate 
destruction  of  our  two  late  magnilioeat  theatres  by  fire*  was 
blafphesiattsly  proclaimed  »  viaitalion  fipom  heaven.  We've 
aware^  and  ^e  wish  Che  evil- were  veaedied,  «hatia  one  quarter 
4»r  our  Ijiaatre  vice  prevaila,  but  that  the  dnmatic  repieseiiialioQ 
Imis  any  connection  with  this,  we  totally  deny.*  Ilioaediatgo 
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^^re  to  iqdulge  vicioqi  propensitie3j  woqid  not  indu^  ^k/^lf^ 
^  did  no  theatre  exist;  as  to  the  i^pi^esentatipii^  t)i^ 
>npW  9l|d  reg^d  qpt  w^at  it  is.  But  to  the  l^e^tef,  ao^  nwi^ 
the  greater  part  qf  tj)^  fissef^t^Iy*  t^e  dffiina  not  only  npf  .alif;^ 
V>  iBQniiity  aifd  r^UgioQ^  but  m^y  hp  ipade  conducive  to  bo|^. 
,1^6  8|iaU  at  ^il  tim^s  niak,e  spleoin  asaeve^^ioi^s  pf  qur  $08tili^ 
Jio  ey^xy  thing  in  the  d(tip;ia>  vhicii  sligl^tlj  tjr^lies 
«^tbeir  of  these^  l)ut  we  do  not  giy^  iqlo  the  glpoqij  iatglij^ 
;^ce  of  J^ufif^sm^  >vhi^  considers  ev<^  nmu^em^t.  aa  fp 
.%bQip|i)atiop^  .and  r^ads  sip  in  d|e  hearf>  of  ^v^ry  one,  in  ^hpfip 
Ip^QS.tliey  i>Pt  8^  the  dark  apd  ngid  lines  of  what  they  ini§- 
.D^ine  pi^ty,.  True  piety  has  a  wfidpc  ^phfre>  instead  of  ^tero^f 
:fprhiddipg,  it.  refoifis  and  pHrifie$  914^  &093Jm^f  in»<eftd 

PW  df«i»^?l»  U  ftt*Qb«9  tfepqa  tp  wor^fey  Qhjepte,  it  fR- 
kmf  ^i^i^  the  ppisop  frpm  ^  mx§d  ti^mifi 
qftliewprW*  .  , 

.  •  Tp  pcpve  tJiMttl^Q  .tragic  ^disip^^ioo  of  t)iA  mipdj  |»  opr  fm« 
,t)N[ir  t^m  it,  is  not  only  ppt  i^oiuistftiit  .w|th  (bv  vpfii^^VBt^, 
\\M  AtD^Ogly  CPUdpcjiTe  to  it, .  liet  US  exaoaipe  jts  .pfttura.   U  ^ 
blpQdilUI^'tbemikaii«ho\y  «^Gil^  by  ^ibumfalp  iieiM^  of  pjir 
^fephfe  ii}iture>  wjith  a  proud  . cpp^oiowiiecvi  pf  its  digpity.  Tn|. 
.99dy  pr«9^ts  to  ua  ihe  yiciafitudes  of.bupmi  tifex  itt  fhpck  pf 
paffMPPs,  iU  dM«eiSB«its,unc^i:^pt|e||,  wQcmte9i|)W^ 
Aiw    )ifp!s4tful  fever.:"  bpt}t  also  ^h^^9  ^a.^^  bejn||8.qip«44^ 
jpf  eodlMiqg  .aU.  tb^qe  cbaogea  aad  i^hapcesj  frcw  fi  cvi^denga 
ipf  pur  mportapcpi  m  ntippid  and  rf^ppp#)e  croatiirea :  par 
pa^viwf^  .tfa^pgh        m  VWmtM »  th^  pffeots  m^y  e|to)d 
.b^ymd.cwraebei.ai^  pur  iminediate  coppiMitipps,  apd  give  a  qo« 
'Ipuriog  to .  tbp  awlepce  of  a  thoMMld  pf  PMr  (elio^f ;  the  ./f){e 
^.fmjpm  migr  bang  pu  our  aptipos::     Ipok  pjp  pyr  .i^^t^^ 
.cpilnlQqf^t8,  aod  fe^l  that  we  top  jioa  pf  ^j|p  pi^altqd.qatuje,  jun- 
.podaiU;  aiKH^iih  to  make  cbaoges  ypon.Afur^s  upd  tp  be^^oacajyUe 
alitbfc.tbrpue  of  (Sod.   Otir .  pptigu.  of  i^rpyid^ace  Iw  ^^p^- 
lihat  pf  deatiiiy  on  the  Qrc^.  thrive  ;  tbpir  p)9i](y^i^^yf 
.Ibe.ppv^^  ltot.pi»iidcMl  Q^tf  the  ti^^e.of  hwm  ey^^  .v(s?# 
.tbat  it  waa^atiRiie  huipaii  infttrferwce,  MnWtmMe,  pnfelept)^; 
.PHu*  i«  alsp  iii^tcaaUe>  .aiKl. above Jiuqmiiilt^%       l^M^t  it 
ja .^IP  kmwn  to  be  iberdfirf  and  beoefifiOAt :  h^Qfi^lbqir^M 
MoaalatioQ,  whcm.a.great  man  .auf(«rad  and  br%y^>p4wW' 
•mw  tbe.elaxatJpn.t^  mt  ^thmig  kipdit^toji^picit  pfii^ 
iCMditvdcu  we        the  •dditioiial  .comfort  aod  .9^ 
.fflfhv  Ibat  Alfiiighl3r^Wiadoia.i9  a.watch,om  ppr  a^ijs  )o 
grftpard  or.  ta4>iii«ab.  ^fiiwe.^/a.Q^inBfirauib 
joHfS9tiiif9g.Qisfif^^     ei)hai¥;^.lv^tbed|8fipbuu^  P<i|Bifi|0^ 
^ jfiaiifiab  Hgi  hut  .that  we  arQ.witUog  to  pml  ^o^fpuprityi  ^Kdp* 
jBunwHipo  of.  t|tt  ai^eoag  .yiituaus^  .wid  ^infiJy\^^^¥^ 
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their  fate ;  but  if  the  wicked  finally  triumph,  we  expefieAce  li 

sort  of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction*  at  not  bein^  present  at  tfab 
panisbment  of  those  crimes,  the  progress  and  effects  of  wbick 
we  have  traced.  We  shall  find^  that  in  most  of  our  finest  trai- 
gedies,  the  innocent  suffer,  yet  the  guilty  never  escape.  Thus  h 
tragedy  a  picture  of  God*s  dispensations  on  earth,  more  perfect, 
mnd  perhaps,  morecomplete  than  we  can  trace  in  history  or  the  liv» 
of  oiu*  fellow-creatures  around  ns,  in  the  first  place,  because  m 
history  and  real  life  we  merely  behold  persons^  their  actions  and 
the  consequences  of  them ;  of  their  motives  we  can  but  at  beitt 
conjecture ;  now  the  skilful  tragic  poet  not  only  represents  our 
actions,  but  betrays  to  us  the  secret  workings  of  the  mind 
within ;  does  not  merely  tell  us  that  Othello  dew  hb  wife,  biH 
shews  us  by  what  process  the  mind  was  wrought  to  this  act  of 
frenzy ;  we  are  admitted  kto  the  secret  coineil-howe  of  a  maiA 
own  bosoni,  even  what  is  hidden  to  himself  is  unveiled  to  as* 

'  In  the  second  pla^^  because  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  tragedy^, 
not  to  select  from  the  every-day  occurrences  of  Kfe,  wmilt 
is  striking  and  imposing,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  eittemal 

'  intrusion^  but  to  array  it  in  stronger  and  more  determined  co* 

;  lours,  to  invest  its  agents  with  a  more  lofty,  more  powerfh!^ 
more  distinct  existence.    Neither  do  we  think  that  tragedy, 

'  when  it  wiives  this  extilted  privilege,  {and  simply  represents, 
without' poetical  agi^ndizement,  the  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  of 
life,  devoid  of  bemgn  influence.   We  mnst  all  have  fek  or  ex* 

'  perienced  the  ^^ahitary  efiects  of  sickness  or  misfortiroe  «pon  our 
charitcters ;  in  these  states  the  mind  is  iMt  back  upon  itself,  its 
thotightlessness  is  sobered  into  reflection,  it  is  softened,  and  at 
the  snnie  time  its  manliness  and  fortitude  is  exerted.  •  Surely  to 

*aonie  of  us,  lapt  in  luxury  and  knowmg  suffering  bat  by  name, 
the  fictitious  grief  ekdteii  by  domestie  tragedy  may  produce  n 

'  similar  effect.    We  cannot  seie  sorrow  among  beings  so  like  onN 

.  sieves  without  some  consciousness  of  our  own  infirmities. '  The 

fiddy  and  the  dead  of  feelii^  may  thus  be  forced  into  thmkhog. 
tefbre  such  minds  p6)&try  and  its  splendid  vinons  pass,  seen  but 
not  felt;  to  them  the  moralist  may  argue,  against  them  the 
preacher  may  thunder,  the  habit  of  vapid  pleasure- is  inveterate. 
jBut  if  you  can  make  them  feel,  there  is  hope  tb^y  may  feel 
nobly;  make  them  think,  they  may  thidc  rightly.  Tills  we 
confess  is  a  secondary  office  of  tn^edy,  because  it  operates 
chiefly  on  minda  of  a  less  fine  and  exalted  order,  though  we  must 
think  ihiere  are  few  of  us>  even  Of  those  oipable  bf  bighor 
tiuiigs,  on  whom  at  some  periods  it  might-nol  produce  a  \aippf 
effect,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  conversant  about  being8  <tf« 
more  lowly  character,  because  it  is  more  homely,  beeanse  in* 
*  stead  of  earryiiy  us  with  it  to  a  loftier  sphere^  it  stoops  to  wdk 
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wkh  U8  in  our  more  humble  one/  If  tfaentheae  be  the  power; 
0f  tragedy  in  ito  higlier  and  inferior  province,  let  them  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  beat  purposes.  Restore  to  her  her  office/  let  her 
atill,  by  her  living  deiraeations  of  high  passions  and  high  actions, 
attemper  the  melancholy,  Mrhich  the  sense  of  our  nothingnesa 
ever  must  excite,  with  a  proud  gratitude  to  Heaven  fpr  making 
us  beings  of  such  wonderful  powers  and  extended  prospects. 


Art.  V.   History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  Sfc.  Ssc. 

(Continued from  p.  I66.) 

When  Jamea  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  had  much  to 
apprehend  both  from  the  CathpUcs^  and  Puritans,  because 
both  had  focmed  expecUtions  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  gratify.    Regarding  him  as  the  son  of  an  unfortunate  queen^ 
who,  io  her  hist  moments,  had  declared  her  unshaken  attach- 
ment to.  their  feith,  and  being,  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  hia 
Scottish  subjects  had  chaiged  him  with;  an  undue  veneration  for 
the  See.  of  Rome,  the  former  had  not  hilftd  to  flatter  them* 
aelvea  with  the  hope  that  the  new  sovereign  would  restore  their 
Church  to  her  ancient  splendour  and  power.   The  latter  trust* 
ing^  peiiiaps,  to  his  assurances  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
9f  Scotbmd  was  the  model  which  he  preferred  for  the  eccl^s- 
lical  polity  of  all  his  dominions,  and  encoura|ged,  .it  is  saidf.  by 
proo^iaes  of  protection,  <;onveyed  to  them  in  the  most  direct 
and  pofitive  term»,  hailed  ^  the  arrival  of  James  as  the  era.  of 
their  triumph  and  the  consummation  of  their  fondest  wishes. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  grievously  both  parties  were  disap? 
«  pointed,  and  how  virulently  mischievous  was  the  reaction  which 
followed,  upon  their  discovery  of  the  king's  real  intentions. 

Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  tha^t  James  migh(  easily 
have  coDciUat^  the  Puritans,  by  granting  td  them  the  few  in* 
ddgencies  which  they  claimed,  as  to  the  vestments  and  cere^ 
monies.  Dr.  Cook  le^ns  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  eveii 
blames  the  .Government  for  their  stiffness  in  not  yielding  to  con- 
scientious  clergyipen,  in  matters  of  so  little  moment.  \Ve  hestate 
not  to  say.  that  our  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  that,  from 
the  character  of  the  age  aud  the  spirit  of  the  body  in  question, 
we  are  convinced  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Church  would  have  given  them  satisfaction.  We  ar^  not 
wqisUimcd  to  refer  to  ^avid  Hume  as  a  safe  guide  in  matters 
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6t  ri^li^ioii ;  but  with  regard  to  (bis  particulttr  topic,  has  obMw 
5^t!ons  are  so  jxvst^  and  so  powerfilUj  supported  by  subseqiitent 
i^pmence,  that  tve  riisfte  tio  apology  for  Quoting  we  fbllo^ii^ 
]ftasss(ge  from  his  history :  The  Pnrittfris/*  says  he,  formed  a. 
tect,  which  secri^tly  lurked  in  the  Chufch,  but  pretetided  not  to  any 
#epdrate  worship  or  discipline.  An  attempt  of  that  kiftd  would 
bave  b^en  universally  regarded  as  the  most  unpardonable  en6r- 
mity:  and  bad  the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  Puritans  a 
^U.toleratiqiij;  it  is  certain^'  from  the  spirit  of  the  times^  that  this 
vect  would  have  despised  and  hated  him  for  ii,  and  would  bare- 
reproached  him  with  lukewarmness  and  indifference  iu  the  cause 
of  religion.  They  maintained  that  they  themselves  were  the 
only  pure  Chiirch ;  that  ibeir  principles  and  practipes  ought  to 
be  established  by  law ;  gnd  that  no  other  Qugtit  to  be  tolerated. 
Jt  may  be  questioned,  therefore^  whether  the  administration  at 
tiiis  time  coald  with  prof^iety  deserve  the  appellation  of  pense- 
^ntors  with  rc^rd  to  tne  Puritans.  Such  of  the  clergy>  indeed. 
Us  tefiiied  io  (Comply  witb  die  legal  ceremoniesi  were  deprived 
UtihAr  fiviu^,  and  sohietimes  in  Elizabeth's  r^ign,  were  6ther« 
wide  punished :  aiid  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  ofiice  or  be* 
fi^ibe^in  ah  establishment,  while  be  declines  compliahce  .with 
{he  Mi^d  and  known  nil^s  of  iMt  establishment  ?  But  Puritans 
livi^re  never  punish^ti  for  frequenting  separate  conjgre^tiona  $ 
Cecau^e  there 'i^ere  none  such  m  the  kingdom,  atid  n6  protedtanit 
ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  iiie  right  of  erecting  Chetn.  The 
greatest  i^'^U-^'i^hens  6F  tHe  puritanictd  sect  wouM  havls  condemn* 
ed  a  practice  which  in  that  age  was  universally,  by  statesmen 
idid  eccksikstics,  '|)failosopherB  'and  zealots,  Regarded  as  subver* 
aive  of  civil  society.  Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as  Bkcon  thought 
that  nniforinity  in  rcSigion  was  absolutely  nece^ry  to  the  sup* 
^brt  6f  Go^eynnient,'  and  that  no  tolehttion  could  with  safety,  be 
j;ivfen  to  sectaries.'' 

It  must  b^  very  dbvious,  (hat  in  such  circtimstances  every  de« 
^ee  of  touccs^lon  would  have  prbved  vain.  Ttie  principlea  of 
liberty,  civil  or  religious,  were  not  yet  understood,  ^d,  conse-« 
^uentlvi  all  comparisohs  drawn  from  the  happy  effects  of  the 
inore  ubeitil  policy  which  is  adopted  in  modem  times^  mast  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  crisis  now  under  consideration.  Therb 
iire,  we  admit,  iftiany  parts  of  Jani^'s  conduct,  in  relation  to 
Church  affairs,  utterly  indefensible,  and  tio  part  of  it,  perbap8> 
less  worthy  ;of  a  great  monarch,  iban  his  cdnst^t  praaice  of 
debating,  ih  person,  wifh  the  lowest  controversiaUst  who  might 
have  a  new  ienet  to  advance :  still  we  ought  to  make  every  al« 
Iqw'ance  for  the  prejudidbi  knd  bigotry  of  l\ie  dge  in  which  be 
lived,  sind  ihoderate  Our  cenimres,  by  Mfmg  t6  mirtd,  that  iviser 
Inaa  than  be  Tvere  not  more  libend>  while  they  w^e  more  tfaaa 
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ecottllj  disposed  to  substitute  force  for  argument,  in  matters  qf 
faiUT 

Firmly  bent  on  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Sco^  . 
land«  James  summonedj  in  I6O69  several  of  the  Preabyierian 
ministers  to  London^  in  order  to  hold  a  conference  with  himscjf 
und  the  bishops,  on  the  subject  of  Church  government,  rites  and 
ceremonies.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  mosi^ 
determined  ahti*episcopalians  of  the  North,  among  whom  were 
'the  two  Melvik ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  their  minds  (q 
accede  to  his  favourite  measure,  he  comnuuided  tl^em  to  attend 
his  own  chapel^  and  to  listen  to  a  course  of  sermons,  which 
were  preached  against  the  priadfNil.  doctrines  which  they  were 
IcBown  to  profess.  The  Biiihop  of  Lincoln  chose  for  his  sub^ 
ject  the  superiority  of  his  own  order  to  presbyters,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  mcoaveniencies  and  confusion  which  must  result  frongt 
equality  among  ministers.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  assumed 
to  himself  the  task  of  proving  the  King  s  supremacy  in  eccicr 
siastical  causes,  associating  papists  and  presbyteriaiis  as  the  ene- 
mies of  royalty.  Chester,  in  his  turn,  expatiated  upoi;  the  right 
of  Kings  to  m  synods  and  councils ;  and  the  s^ies  M*as  closeci 
liy  the  Bishop  of  London,  whose  department  it  was  to  prove 
that  lay-elders  had  no  |dac«  or  office  in  the  Church,  but  that  the 
order  was  a  device  of  modem  time%  without  support  from  Scrips 
lure  or  from  antiquity.  Thus  prepared,  the  ministers  wer^ 
called  to  the  conference,  hut>  as  might  have  been  anticipated; 
they  were  more  obstinate  than  ever ;  and  James^  in  order  to 
punish  th«m  with  some  shew  of  justice,  addressed  to  tbemsouifi 
ensnaring  questions  about  the  legalii^  of  an  assembly  which  had 
recently  been  held  at  Aberdeen,  and  finished  this  piece  of  i^on- 
sense  and  despotism,  by  prohibiting  their  return  to  Scotland* 
Andrew  Melvil  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  writing  ^n  epigram 
on  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  King's  chapel ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  confinement  of  several  years,  that  he  W|is.  per* 
mitted  to  retire  to  Sedan,  wherej  it  is  believed^  he  filled  the 
chair  of  theology  until  the  day  of  his  death*  His  ni^hew, 
James  Melvil,  was  likewise  an  exile  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  after  a  variety  of  fortune,  died  at  Berwick-upon-Twee3* 

Episcopacy  continuing  tp  gain  ground  in  Scotland,  James 
was  induced,  in  I61O,  to  establish  a  H^h  Court  of  Commissioo 
upon  the  same  principles  with  that  which  was  erected  in  l^iigr 
land  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  ladeedf  there  was  one  set  up  in 
each  of  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  of  St.  Andrews  i^d  Ghuk 
gow,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  bishops  end  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  laity  wcm  constituted  members  qf  t|i^se  courts ; 
any  five  of  tliem  being  declared  qompetent  to  act,  provided  one 
«f  the  five  was  an  archbishop*  The  powers  vested  in  these  Jiir 
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dicatories  were  arbitrary  and  excessive.  They  Avere  aothori2e4 
to  call  before  them  all  persons  being  offenders  either  in  life  or 
religion^  all  whom  they  held  to  be  any  way  scandalous,  and  to 
proceed  to  their  trial ;  and  if  they  found  them  impenitent,  tbey 
ivere  empowered  to  issue  a  mandate  to  the  pastors  under  whose 
ministry  they  lived,  to  pronounce  against  them  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  If  the  pastors  refused  to  comply,  the  cotiit 
was  entitled  to  proceed  against  them  by  suspension,  deposition, 
or  imprisonment.  They  were  also  empowered  to  6ne»  at  their 
discretion,  such  persons  as  had  been  dragged  to  their  bar,  and 
who  plight  appear  to  them  to  be  guilty.  They  couM  even  im- 
prison them ;  a  warrant  of  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the 
archbishop,  being  sufficient,  as  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Cook,  for 
all  jailors  to  bury  in  dungeons  the  unhappv  men  who  had  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  this  detestable  inquisition.  Nothing 
cun  exhibit  in  a  stronger  light  the  arbitral  y  nature  of  the  goveni- 
inent  at  that  period  than  the  erection  of  such  a  tribunal ;  and  al- 
most all  the  cruelties  which  disgraced  the  reigns  of  Jameses  two 

Eandsons  in  Scotland,  are  either  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
igh  Court  of  Commission,  or  upon  the  precedents  which  it 
established. 

To  constitute  a  regular  and  complete  episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  every  step  had  already  been  taken  by  the  King,  but 
that  of  having  his  nominal  bibhops  canonically  consecrated. 
•That  this  deficiency  might  be  supplied,  James  summoned  to  the 
metropolis,  the  celebrated  Spottiswoode  and  two  of  his  col« 
leagues  to  be  regularly  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  Londois 
of  Ely,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  this  measure,  so  essential 
in  the  estimation  of  every  good  episcopalian,  was,  after  som^ 
discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  presbyterian  orders,  fully  accom- 
plished. It  was  not,  however^  until  I6l6,  that  an  assembly, 
held  at  Aberdeen,  ordained  that  *'a  uniform  order  of  Kturgy  bO' 
set  dovm,  to  be  read,  in  all  Churches  in  the  ordinary  days  of 
prayer,  and  every  sabbath  day  before  sermon,  to  tlie  end  the 
common  people  may  be  acquainted  therewith,  and  by  custom 
may  learn  to  serve  God  rightly.''  In  the  Scottish  Church,  there 
had  been  from  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  certain 
forms  of  prayer,  which  it  was  lawful  to  use;  but  every  miuister 
was  at  liberty  to  depart  from  them,  and  to  substitute  such  pray- 
ers as  he  thought  the  circumstances  of  his.  congregation  required; 
but  the  design  of  the  new  regulation  was  to  put  an  end  to  this 
discretionary  power,  and  to  secure  tlie  daily  and  regular  use  of  a 
liturgy,  as  tn  pur  own  Church.  A  new  Confession  of  fiailh,  too^ 
was  drawn,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  first  reformers  wera 
explicitly  asserted ;  and  some  judicious  regulations  were  adopted 
fespectitog  the  religious  iostriictiott  of  chiMreti,  firequeucy  of 
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eoanniitiicattng^  an9  the  necessity  of  observing  Easter  witli  plelj 
•nd  reverence. 

*  So  far  James  had  succeeded  in  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements^ 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  carried  along  with  him  a  very  great 
majority  of  th6  Scottish  clergy ;  but  being  unfortunately  a  stran* 
ger  to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  maxim,  that  'Hme  is  the 
great  innovator^  and  that  men  should  imitate  the  gradual  working 
of  time/'  he  made  haste  to  compass  all  his  ends  at  once,  and 
Aus  nnised  opposition  tobis  measures,  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  arisen/  He  pressed  upon  the  turbulent  and  irritable 
disciples  of  the  Mdlvils  all  the  uses  and  ceremooies  of  a  Churchy 
of'  which  they  had  never  cordially  approved ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  bis  extensive  prerogative  was  exerted  to  carry,  in  a  ge* 
neral  assembly,  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  which,  after  all,  he 
could. iiever  bring  into  respect  or  very  general  observance.  'Hie 
terrors  of  the  High  Court  of  Commission  were  thundered  forth 
in  vain.  The  ministers  continued  refractory,  and  set  the  chril 
power  at  defiance ;  accordingly,  when  James  died,  which  event 
took  place  in  16£5,  he  left  to  his  successor  the  fatal  inheritance 
of  a  disputed  prerogative^  a  dissatisfied  parliament,  and  a  divided 
Church. 

Charles  was  so  much  engrossed  with  foreign  policy,  in  tlie 
commencement  of  bis  reign,  that  several  years  passed  before  he 
could  turn  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland* 
He  had  indeed  announced,  at  a  very  eariy  ^riod,  his  resohitioD 
to  enforce  the  Articles  of  Perth,  but  he  did  not  alter  the  situa* 
ti6fa  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  its  discipline  or  ceremonies^ 
contenting  himself  with  a  declaration,  that  he  approved  of  all  the 
i^gnlation^  and  changes  which  his  father  had  introduced.  He 
greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  ministers,  by  revoking 
all  the  grants  of  Church  property,  made  in  the  time  of  his  an- 
cestors, by  making  a  new  allotment  of  the  tithes,  valuing  them 
according  to  a  iixed  rate,  a  Ad  by  apportioning  a  certain  quantify 
of  corn  to  the  officiating  clergyman.  This  was  a  popular  mea* 
anre  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  it  did  not  fail  to  gain  for  him 
the  gratitude  and  affection  of  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  ;  but 
die  attempt  which  was  soon  after  made  to  enforce  the  use  of  th« 
liturgy,  revived  all  the  hatred  and  suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
even  alienated  them  more  than  ever,  both  froqn  the  civil  govem* 
Qient  and  from  their  ecclesiastical  superioni. 

•  The  liturgy/*  says  Dr.  Cook,  was  composed  chieAy  by  Wed* 
derbum.  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  for  this  purpose,  had  been 
translated  to  his  See  from  an  English  benefice,  and  by  Maxwell^ 
Bishop  of  Ross.  They  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  used  in  England,  introducing,  agreeably  to 
^bat  bad  been  determined^  some  marks  of  distinction^  by  which 
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the  Scottish  model  was  dar«cterized.  In  this  |N|it  of  fbtif 
task,  they  displayed  that  rasbuess  and  that  tendeacy  to  supersti- 
tion, which  had  marked  the  whole  of  their  preceding  cokiduct. 
Instead  of  using  the  permission  which  they  had  obtained  so  as  to 
render  the  liturgy  as  much  as  possible  conformable  to  the  reli* 
gious  sentiments  of  their  counlrymen,  they  introduced  expres- 
Mons  and  forms,  which  convinced  the  great  majority  who  per- 
used the  book,  that  it  was  really  a  disguised  mass.  Laud,  and 
WreD>  Bishop  of  Norwich,  revised  it  after  it  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  Primate  made  some  corrections,  bringing  it  still, 
nearer  to  the  popish  ritaal.  It  required  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  of  the  ring  in  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  die 
consecration  of  water  at  particular  times,  by  prayer,  which  water 
was  to  be  poured  into  die  foots  for  administering  baptism ;  a 
prayer  was  mtrodnced  to  be  used  when  the  elements  were  deli- 
vered, and  which  was  conceived  to  give  some  sanction  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  there  was  was  a  t>enedictioD  or 
ibanksgiving  for  departed  saints ;  and  the  deacon  was  upon  his 
knees  to  offer  what  was  called  a  niemorial,  or  prayer  of  obla- 
tion, in  which  he  said,  '  O  Lord  and  heavenly  l^'ather,  accord- 
ing  to  the  institution  of  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  Savioor 
Jesus  Christ,  we,  thy  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  m|ike 
here  before  thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts^  the 
memorial  which  thy  Son  hath  willed  us  to  make/  *' 

From  the  passage  now  quoted,  it  is  very  clear  that  Dr.  Cook 
has  never  read  the  Scottish  book  of  Coovmon  Prajer,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  has  not  studied  with  sufficient  attention  the 
authorities  wliich  he  himself  brings  forward.  It  is  a  cli^i^e 
which  can  seldom  be  biought.  against  him  with  truth ;  t>ut  in 
this  instance  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  he  quotes  partiafiy 
and  unfairly.  It  has  long  bieen  the  fashion,  We  are  avvare^  Co 
traduce  Archbishop  Laud  as  wishing  to  lead  the  Church  back 
^in  to  Rome,  and  we  are  therefore  not  at  all  sivprised  that  the 
moist  respectable  author  now  before  as  should  have  so  easilj 
iMlffiitted  the  insinuation,  that  the  prelate  was  desirous  to  assi* 
milate  the  Scottish  service  to  tlie  mass.  A  more  zealous  pro« 
lestant,  liowevei-,  though  a  strenuous  anti-calyhiist,  than  liud^ 
lievfer  existed  ;  and  perhaps  no  individual  clergyman,  of  any  de* 
gree  or  order,  ever  brought  over  so  many  converts  from  popery 
to  the  Church  of  England  as  that  celebrated  archbishop.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  Laud's  merits  or  demerits,  we  have  his 
own  testimony,  ^iven  at  a  time  when  no  man^  of  any  conscience 
would  have  prevaricated,  that  he  uniformly  advised  the  adoption 
of  the  English  book,  without  the  smallest  variation,  thgi^h  he 
candidly  confessed  that,  in  his  o|»iaion,  the  variations  wiucb 
yvere-  introduced  into  the  commpion  oi^ce^  bfougbt  the  Scot* 
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tiA  book  nearer  to  the  modekof  priiiuti?e  use*.  As  to  the 
a^n  of  the  cross  m  baptism^  the  ring  id  marriage^  dodthe  con« 
0ecratioii  of  water  by  prayer  in  tlie  fonts^  we  are  not  awa^e  tha^ 
oar  brethren  in  Scodand  departed  at  all  from  the  practice  of  our 

)  ewD  Churchy  As  long  as  fonts  continued  in  use,  and  they  were 
io  those  times  universally  used,  we  do  not  imagine  either  that 
they  were  filled  diiew,  for  every  child  which  was  baptized, 
or  diat  the  same  water  was  more  than  once  consecrated.  There 
is  a  rubric  in  the  Scottish  litnrgy,  enjoining  that  the  water  should 
be  cbatiged,  at  least  twice  a  months  obviously  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  prevent  its  beii^  used  after  it  had  become  putrid^ 
There  was  therefore  no  particular  times  for  consecrating  water ; 
nor  was  it  first  consecrated  and  then  poured  into  the  font,  as 

!     Dr.  Cook  asserts.   We  know  not  what  the  author  means  when 

\  be  say^  that  a  prayer  was  introduced  to  be  used  when  the 
dements  were  delivered,  and  which  was  conceived  to  give  some 
motion  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  phrase  l^ 
"  benediction  or  thatiksgivii^  for  departed  saints,**  is  to  us  equaRy 
QftmteU^ible.  No  forto  of  prayer,  norr  any  f^prm  whatever, 
ynA  used  itt  the  delivering  of  the  elements,  but  part  of  that 
which  is  ttsed  at  present,  which  nlone  was  used  in  the  first  re- 
formed liturgy  of  our  Church,  and  which  still  constitutes  this 
first  cUiuse  of  the  form  introduced  into  our  liturgy^  at  the  review 
sf  it  whieh  took  pliice  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  beae^ 
dictioh  for  depart^  siitnts,  mean^,  perhaps,  that  comiiiemora- 
6oQ  of  those  departed  in  die     fsuth  and  fear"  of  God,  which  ia 

^  made,  we  bebeve,  in  all  Churches  not  calvinistic)  and  as  to  the 
iisinaatibn  which  is  conveyed  of  praying  for  the  dead,  or,  as 
Br.  Cook  vronld  express  it,  of  returning  thanks  for  the  dead, 
ve  areas  much  implicated  as  the  Scottish  episcopalians.  Siiffice 
'it,  however,  to  say,  that  to  a  man  who  reads  and  compares  the 
two  littn-gies  vtrith  attention,  the  words  employed  will  obviously 
sppear  to  mean  neidier  prsyer  nor  benediction.  When,  again, 
our  aathbr  states  diat  the  deacon  was,  upon  his  knees,  to  offer 
wfast  was  called  a  memorial  or  piiftyer  of  oblation,"  he  merely 
feniidies  another  proof  that  he  does  not  understand  the  subject 
bpoa  which  he  has  written.  The  inemorial  or  obladon  madjs 
^>  as  it  makes  now,  in  die  Scottish  ofike,  a  part  of  the  prayer 
^  consecration,  which  never  wbs  prohduaced  by  v^^deacfih  in 
>ny  Charch,  fkr  less  in  the  episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
pershted,  absurdfy  enough  ii^  idonbt,  in  regiirdiAg  the  deacon  ai 
>  layman.  But  there  is  ito  occasion  to  reascm  any  farthe^r 
itboQt  the  ihatter.   The  ScOttisk  Prayer  Book,  even  the  origitial 

^  6.oe.pi4kry  of  his  life.  \ 
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scaled  and  black-letter  hook,  still  exists,  and  contradicts  flatly 
every  part  of  this  narrative.  So  indeed  does  Collier,  to  wbom 
pr.  Cook  rather  unguardedly  refers ;  and  we  are  not  a  tittle  asto- 
nished that,  having  introduced  the  subject,  our  autli^r  did  not 
bestow  more  pains  in  attempting  to  set  it  in  a  fair  and  proper 
light.  It  belongs  to  writers  of  an  inferior  order  to  misrepresent 
facts  on  the  authority  of  Wadrow  and  other  violent  presby- 
terians>  >vhen  the  book  itself  affording  the  topics  of  discussion^ 
night  have  been  so  easily  consulted. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  relative  to  the  main  fact^ 
th^t  the  liturgy  viras  outrageously  and  most  indecently  opposed  ; 
but  it  is  candidly  admitted  by  Dr.  Cook,  that  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  this  opposition  was  the  apprehension  excited  by  tho 
revocation  of  tithes  and  of  church-lands,  from  those  who  had 
got  diem  into  their  bands,  by  grant  or  by  rapacity,  at  the  first 
burst  of  the  Reformation.  The  King  had  made  known  his  de* 
termination  to  provide  suitable  livings  for  the  dignified  ciei]gy, 
and  the  only  expedient  which  presented  itself  was  to  restore  to 
them  the  Ecclesiastical  property  which  bad  been  so  unjustlj 
aUenated.  With  this  point,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
we  satisfy  onrselves  with  exhibiting  to  our  readers  the  popular 
fray  which  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Scottish  metro* 
polis,  upon  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  book  of  service. 

'  ^  Upon  the  day  which  had  been  specified,  immense  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  church  of  SL  .Giles^ 
in  which  the  chancellor,  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
several  of  the  bishops  had  taken  their  seats.   Tlie  utmost  quiet« 
ness  prevailed,  till  the  dean,  having  opened  the  lituqQr,  began  ta 
read,  when  the  multitude  losing  all  respect  for  the  pUce  in  which 
they  were,  and  the  solenm  work  in  which  they  .were  engaged, 
raised  such  a  clamour  that  the  prayers  could  not  be  heard,  'fho 
Bishop  of  £dinburgh,  hoping  to  appease  it,  went  into  the  pul-» 
Dit,  and  entreated  the  people  to  reflect  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  upon  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  God  and 
to  their  sovereign.   This  tiddress  rendered  them  more  outra- 
geous ;  stones  and  whatever  th^  could  use  for  the  purpose  were 
thrown  ^t  the  dean,  and  the  bishop  himself  narrowly  escaped 
being  wounded  or  kiUed  with  a  stool,  which  was  furiously  iumed 
af  him.   Th^  primate  then  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  inter* 
fere,  who,  with  much  diiEculty,  by  entreaties  and  by  force,  euc«« 
ceeded  in  restoring  momentary  order. .  The  dean  resumed  hia 
imgracions  office;  bat  the  women,  or  men  in  the  dress  of  wo«% 
loeo,  though  they  had  bten  thrust  from  the  dburch,  renewed 
lh*ic  activity.;  th^v  e^dainoed  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  *  A 
f!ope,  a  Pope !  Antichrist,  pull  him  down,  stoue  him  V  They 
iAQl^ked  at  the  doors;,  broke  the  windolvsji  and  seamed  re« 
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totted  to  proceed  to  the  most  dreadfiil  excesses.  Amidst  this 
noise  and  constemiition^  the  service  terminated.  When  the 
bishops  left  the  church,  they  were  followed  by  tlie  multitudes^ 
whoj  in  the  most  opprobrious  langu^e,  charged  them  with 
bringing  into  the  kingdom  popery  and  slavery.  The  Bishop  of 
Kdinburgh,  who  was  regarded  with  peculiar  antipathy,  was  aU 
most  dragged  from  a  staircase  which  he  had  ascended,  and  was 
at  lengdi  rescued  by  the'  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Werayss.  A 
meeting  of  council  was  held  between  sermons,  at  the  house  of 
the  chancellor.  The  provost  and  magistrates  attended ;  and 
such  precautions  were  taken,  that  divine  worship  was,  in  the  at^ 
ternoon,  more  quiedy  performed.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it 
concluded,  than  the  people  recommenced  their  outrages;  and 
hiaving'  discovered  that  the Earl  of  Roxburgh  had  taken  the 
Bishop  of  £dinbui^h  into  his  carrii^,  they  attacked  it,  endea- 
voured to  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  would  probably  have  injured  or 
sacriticed  those  who  were  in  it,  had  not  the  attendants  of  Rox« 
burgh,  with  their  swords,  compelled  them  to  retire.  Similar 
scenes  were  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  dQr*  Whererer 
the  liturgy  was  attempted  to  be  read,  commotion  immediate^ 
ensued ;  and  the  dei^mea  who  officiated  were  forced  to  desist. 

Matters  were  now  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Under  pretence  of 
reviving  an  obsolete  confession,  the  ministers  and  their  adherents 
drew  up  the  celebrated  covenant ;  a  bond  which  places  beyond 
every  reasonable  doubt,  the  determination  of  those  by  whom' it 
was  framed,  to  defy  even  the  King  himself  in  attatniog  the  ob- 
jects which  it  was  meant  to  secure.  In  the  beginning  of  1639, 
the  covemmters  were  already  makiiig  preparations  for  war,  and 
bad  purchased  arms  and  ammunition  in  foreign  countries.  Tlie 
Kmg  likewise  mustered  his  forces,  appointed  commanders,  and 
issu^  letters  summoning  the  principal  nobility  to  join  hid  stan- 
dard in  the  North.  The  Scotch  meanwhile  endeavoured  bf. 
warm  Expressions  of  attachment  to  the  sovereign^  and  of  devot* 
edness  tu  the  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  English  people,  or  at  least  to  secure  their  iieu* 
trality.  Their  mii'usters,  at  all  times  active  in  stirring  up  their 
besrers  to  oppose  the  government,  now  proclaimed  from  their 
pulpits  the  danger  which  threatened  rehgion ;  taught  that,  if 
they  did  not  quit  themselves  like  men,  they  might  expect  popery 
and  bondage ;  denounced  all  who  went  not  out  to  help  the  An* 
get  of  the  ix>rd  against  the  mighty,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence; by  representing  it  as  the  intention  of  their  enemies 
to  reduce  Scotlatid  to  a  province  of  England.  In  the  field,  tiiejr 
appeared  in  military  array,  and,  in  Sie  camp,  kept  alive  the 
•pjrit  of  their  paiishioners ;  pronounced  sermons  calculated  tt9 
animate  and  inflame  ^  offered  prayers  to  God  for  the  success  of 
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mhAt  Uiey'wese  picued  to  ttjie  his  owti  erne,  «<id  at  tfi^  400f 
of  each  captam's  teDt  was  dkiplajed  .a  flag,. with  tbe  anm  of 
SqoUand^  and  these  wonb  written  in  gold,  ^'  For  Chmt'a  aravni 
and  ccnrenant.''  Their  success,  and  the  consequent  aboUti^n  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  are  wdl  knowD.  The  Earl  ofTinauaii^ 
who  acted  as  fats  Majesty's  conunissioner,  not  only  sigaeo  the 
covenant,  but  gave  bis  sanction  in  the  name  of  Charles  to  tlie 
Abolition  of  the  episcopal  order,  as  unhiwful ;  tbus.uQvamntr 
ably  eiceeding  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  hini,  as  Ihc 
ACing  himself  afterwards  complained.  Cliarles  had,  iodced* 
fouod  it  necessary  to  yidd  to  his  Sc^ottish  sutgects,  and  eveo  ta 
Ixnsent  to  the  sacrifice  of  bis  favourite  form  of  Ghunth  fialit^r ; 
but  be  would  not  consent  to  denominate  episcopacy  utdamfid, 
SMEid  positively  prohibited  thewofd  from  being. introduced. iuto 
-liie  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  subject 

At  this  epoch,  the  troi|bIes  and  daggera  at  our  own  Church . 
came  truly  atarniing,  aud  it  appears  from  Dr.  Cook's  atatemeiila 
niative  to- the  conduct  of  his  countryman,  that.  they,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  both*  The  Scot^^  commissioners,  who  Bepttrediio 
ILondon  to  setde  the  trea^  of  Rippon,  quried  with  t^oa  aevend 
of  the  most  popular  of  their  clergy,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  gm^ 
^ying  tho^e  zealous  churchmen  who  guided  the  people;,  but 
abo  to  disseminate,  in  tbe  metropolis,  the  principles  c£liie  prea- 
lyyterian  polity^  These  turbulent  dhines  by  degtees  .^tended 
•ibeir  views  as  they  felt  their  influence  eala^ng ;  and  .at  the  {ie» 
Tiod  in  question,  they  began  to  regard-it  as  ^  sacred^duty.  to  haw 
•their  owaforra  of  ecclesiastical  government  received  .throtigluv(t 
'the  vfhole  of  Brit»n.  Tb^y  now  ii^sisted,  as  essential  to  penoe^ 
that  there  should  be  in  the  two  British  nations,  linity  of  rcdigiob 
-and  uniformity  of  Church  government  Henderson,  pp^  .of 
-their  body,  >vrote  a  short  tineatis^,  recommending  die  ecdeaias- 
\|ical  disapline  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  same  ordeir  wmle 
-against  episcopacy  with  so  much  passion,  that  tli^'-  turned 
4igainst  themselves  the  indignation  .of  many  who.  were  frtendiy.to 
-their  cause.  The  King  was  so  ^lucji  irritated  at  their. viplent 
^interference,  so  ccmtraiy  to  what  he  conceived  to  t>e  their  ihiajr 
as  mmtsters  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  told  them  di^  had  fbifeitaid 
the  privil^es  which  he  had  consented  they  should  enjoy. 
\  lie  found  it  expedient,  however,  to  alter,  his  totoe  consider- 
-ahly,  when,  in  tbe  month  of  August,  1641,  he  (Miid  a  viaitao 
bis  native  country;  and  one  cannot  help -expressing  pity  for  tfce 
Constraint  or  insincerity  with  wbiQb*he  deemed  itnecessaijj^Jo 
tact.  ^*  He  ratified  in  the  most  am|^  inanner/'  aays  our  aulhor^ 
^'the  acts  respecting  the  Church  wlu<^h  established  .j^resbytp^ : 
4ie  employed  Henderson^  the  most  popular  of  the  minieters,  .to 
•officiate  as  his  chaplain  \  hci  suspended  the  use  of  the  lkiii|gf, 
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(ntlier,  perbaps,  dispensed  yMi  the  nse  of  the  liturgy)  attended 
divine  s^frvice  in  presoyterian  churches,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
tebuke  for  not  appearing  in  the  afternoon,  readily  consented  to 
%e  present  whenever  the  congregation  assembled."  He  created 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  a  marquis,  and  Lesley,  the  insurgent  general, 
Carl  of  Leven.  To  several  of  the  ministers  he  gave  Ul^al 
pensions,  and  be  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  universities. 
In  return  for  this  goodness,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  heart  of  this 
King  did  not  altogether  concur,  the  presbyterians  pronounced  a 
determination,  which  they  observed  only  as  long  as  they  found 
it  convenient,  renewing  an  old  statute,  which  denounced  it  as 
damnable  treason  for  any  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  levy  forces, 
ttpon  any  pretence  whatever,  without  the  King's  commfission. 

The  long  parliament  was  now  sitting,  i^nd  the  civil  y/vs  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.    The  Scotch  were  assiduously  courted  by 
ihe  King*s  enemies,  and  the  proposals  of  the  latter  were  listened 
to  with  a  reMy  ear.    The  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  faction, 
indeed,  only  declared  that  they  were  zealous  for  a  due  refbrnwr- 
tloB  in  'Church  and  State ;  but  their  presbyterlan  friends  in  the' 
North  advanced  directly  to  the  point,  and  expressed,  in  unambi« 
guons  language,  their  sense  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  introdit^* 
Nig  mto  England  their  peculiar  discipline.       What  hope,  they 
ask,  can  the  kingdom  and  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  of  a  desirable 
peace,  till  prelacy,  which  hath  been  the  main  cause  of  their  mi- 
'aeries  and  troubles,  first  and  last,  be  plucked  up  root  and 
'branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  hath  not  planted,  and  from  which 
no  better  fruits  cm  be  expected  than  such  sour  grapes  as  this 
-  day  set  on  edjge  the  kingdom  of  England."^   It  does  nor  appear, 
howevier,  that  the  parliament,  at  this  period,  were  disposed  io 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  to  abo* 
lisfa  episcopacy  in  England.    Even  in  l64S,  when  their  coia- 
niisisoners  attended  in  the  general  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
'  framing  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  these  politicians  and 
'  diviiies  had  address  enough  to  avoid,  giving  their  concurrence  to 
the  plan  of  the  Scottish  ministers,  for  establidiing  presbytery 
'  dnroughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    They  bound  themselves 
ho  further  than     to  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  last  reformed  churches/*  Having 
incidentally  mentioned  this  celebrated  obligation,  we  are  unwR- 
ling  to  pass  by  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Cook  has  made  upon  k, 
because  they  breathe  that  spirit  of  candour,  moderation  and  good 
sense,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  characterize  his  wo^k. 
*     In  Alluding,'*  sayar  he,    to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  'it 
must  not  be  kept  out  of  view^  that  the  whole  of  its  spirit  was  in 
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direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  breathing  ftH  uii 
tolerance  tha^  sapped  the  most  sacred  of  those  rights  which  it 
vras  one  of  its  avowed  designs  to  secure,  vesting  a  protestaii( 
community  with  powers  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  firinf 
ciples  upon  which  the  reformation  had  proceeded,  and  particu* 
larly  destroying  that  free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  for  which 
the  first  reformers,  to  their  immortal  honour^  had  strenuouslj^ 
contended.  Much  allowance^  however^  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  must  be  made  for  the  persons  1^ 
whom  it  was  sanctioned.  By  the  infatuated  conduct  of  James^ 
the  ideas  of  Popery  aud  Prelacy  had,  in  the  minds  of  the  .peo- 
.ple>  been  firmly  associated ;  whilst  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
Scottish  bishops  in  the  persecution  of  all  who  opposed  epis* 
copacy ;  their  subserviency  to  an  arbltraiy  court ;  the  ioosenew 
of  their  manners,  and  their  contempt  of  the  prevailing  religioiis 
aentimeuts  x>f  the  community,  combined  in  inspiring,  the  presb^ 
terians  with  an  aversion  to  the  hierarchy  which,,  in  a  different ' 
situation,  they  would  probably  not  have  ^entertained.'* 

We  need  not  mention  with  how  much  eagerness  this  covenant 
was  signed  in  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  farce  which  attended  ite 
reception  in  thb  part  of  the  island.  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Assembly  of  Divines.,  and  the  Scottish  CommissiojEi-^ 
ers  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Margarets,  Westminster ;  and  after 
several  prayers  and  harangues,  tlie  covenant  being  read,  notice 
was  given  to  all  that  they  should  immediately,  by  swearing  to 
it,  worship  the  great  name  of  God,  and  testify  this' by  lifting  up 
their  hands. 

The  evil  spfrit  of  refaelHon  was  now  (1644)  engaged  in  the 
work  of  havock  and  demolition.  The  Scottish  divines,  who^saft  • 
in  the  Westminster  assembly,  saw  matters  proceed  exactly  as 
they  wished.  Tht^y  accordingly  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
assuring  their  countrymen  at  home,  that  they  could  not  b«t: 
admire  the  good  hand  of  God  in  the  great  things  aheady  done, 
particuWly  that  the  covenant  was  taken,  prelacy  and  the  who(e 
train  thereof  extirpated,  the  service-book  in  many  places  for* 
saken,  plain  and  powerful  preaching  set  up^  many  colleges  in 
Cambridge  provided  with  such  ministers  as  were  most  zealous  of 
the  best  reformation,  the  communion  in  some  places  given  at 
the  table  with  sitting ;  the  great  organs  at  Pauls  and  Peter's  at 
Westminster  taken  down,  images  and  many  other  monuments  of 
idolatry  defaced  and  abolished,  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall 
purged  and  reformed,  and  all  by  authority,  in  a  quiet  manner, 
at  noonday,  without  tumult."  .  « 

This  satisfaction,  however,  did.  not  contmue  long.  The  Id* 
dependents  already  appeared  to  command  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament^  and  they  strenuously  miuntained  that 
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pi^bjftei7  waa  not  of  divine  inatitiition.  The  Scoltiok  Com* 
j«iUsioner»  instantly  l^egan  to  lament  the  prevalence  of  secla ) 
Uiey  inveighed  against  toleration,  as  sapping  the  foundation  of 
th.e  Gospel.;  they  complained  iliat  obstacles  were  thrpim  in  the 
yifjay  of  toe  pompletion  of  the  great  work;  «nd  they  prevailed 
upon  a  nifq^oos  body  of  ministers  round  London  to  deploit;  t» 
the  Parjijip^nt,  ''  that  through  many  erroneous  opinions^  roi^^ 
sf^ismS;  and  damnable  heresies,  nnhappilv  fom^itec^^  the 
<^rtbo<£i>^,  ministry  we^e  neglected,  the  people  aedoced,  fearfnt 
c^^ifiisiops  iutrpduced;"  and  to  pr^y  "  that  as  mrem^y  for 
these  evils|  a  directory  for  worship  should  be  hastened,  and  the 
es^blb))ment  of  a  pure  disciplme  and  govwiment  be.aocelei^ 
ated.**  ^  .'.-^ 

^  We  p^  over  the  treaty  of  Uxbridg^,  snd  the  vapioua  qoitr 
^r^nces  bjf  which  it  was  pieceded,  ancT  return  for  a  asointeBt.t^ 
Scbtland,  vvher^  the  covenanters  were,  in  the  me^n^titipe^  goiaC) 
pn  vnth.tbji  »fpe  intemperate  zeal  which  bad  uniformly  gui#ed 
tjieir  conduct*   One  of  tbe  preachen  employed  a  discourse*  i^ 

Spinting'  out.  t|ie  .distinction  between  King  cHiarles  King 
esit9^  vnd  inculcated  that  al^  wbo  were  deeply  interestecl  in  tbd. 
i^ause  oif  Christy  . shoidd  resist  their  temporal  sovereign, 
aennoi^  we  are  told,  ^as  heard  with  the  l^igh^t  di^btj  <and 
Uije  preacher  was  rewarded  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  fait, 
of  Ins  coun^jWieQ.  <^ 

The  aff^ifs.  of  Charles  having  become  hopeless  in  £pg)and# 
he  had  recourj^f^  to  the  ill-ad vis^  measure  of  surrendering  him* 
self  to  the  Scottish  afmy.  Importuned  on  all  handsj  however, 
he  would  neither  sign  th^  covenant,  nor  consent  4o  abolish 
ipifiQQfwyf  Tlie  steadiness  with  which  he  adhered  lo  what  re* 
«pected  tojb  Cfaurcli^  has  been  considered  as  evidence,  that,  ii^ 
his  negociations,  he  was  insincere*  It  seems,  however," 
4S  onr  author  justly  remarks,  at  this  period  of  his  life  to  war* 
raoft  afi  opposite  conclusion.  Had  his  object  now  been  to  de.- 
^eive,  and  had  bis  sense  of  int^rity  been  so  blunted,  that  he. 
bad  no  seruple  to  follow  a  system  of  delusion,  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  prpbable  that  he  would  have  consented  to  all  which 
was  required,  and  that  he  would  even  have  sigped  the  covenant^ 
i|irftb  this  mental  reservation,  that,  as  the  subscription  bad  been 
^torted,  it  was  binding  only  while  it  was  his  interest  'tp  act  in 
conformity  to  it.  Had  he  done  this,  he  would  have  embarrassed 
Ilia  enemies ;  he  would  probabi v  have  gained  the  most  powerful 
wen  in  Scotland ;  and  he  would  at  all  events  have  opened  ^e 
only  ws^  by  whiiJi  he  could  possibly  re-asceud  his  throne." 
Tbe  manner  too  in  whicb  his  Majesty  conducted  the  controversy 
which  he  engagl^d  ^ith  Henderson,  pUinly  shews  tha^  he 

Y  must 
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tfioat  [W^vimrily  have  iHvesrtigatcd  Ac  subject,  mA  that  bis  opU 
Iii6iis  \uerd  not- rashly  adopted.  He  w  coiwider^tf . 6y  several 
Mailer*  M  faaviii^  rfieWti  more  ingenuity  and  feafnlik  th^  hU 
op^Miem;  and  some  of  his  panizans  Itemed  Air nls' sworfl 
W'liot  melded>*i*t'!hc  same  vigour  i3  his  pen.  Charles^  it  h 
l^tt  knowiij/v^tMild  not  accede  tQ  any  lertfii  wMcli  might  pom- 
pi»Ottisii<fh«  ftte  bf  the  Church;  tihicb,  however,  he  cbiiW"  not 
p6iff^n.  When,  at  Newcastle,  th*  cotMmisdionerr'  df  With 
liti^m^  liesoAgfat  him  oti  thrir  knees  to  ^Iter  his  i^softmlon  in 
#iippdlt»<)f>piscopa<:y; 'w^en  Loufiofl,  the  Chancellor 'of  Scot- 
km,  Wfttreated  hlht,  'as'1>e  valued  his^cfown,  not  to  hesitate  in 
giving ^e)>lH!j(e'trflk3i  wais  required,  *h^  nobly  repflied,  that  no 
condition  to  ^hi^h  he  cpuld  l^e.  reduced,  would  be  so  deplpr- 
al>te>  to  irtWt  tti  %*icli  Acy  T\pre  persuadiiij  Vuh  to  reddce 
hM^\  llidt  ^fl^-^ighV'hike'  thefr  tnvti  inny^,  and  that  thoagfaf 
d^tadtiH'fttViMen'Mm,  God  had  not  forsaken  him. 

^'hk  |>f*^W*bnt  litt^oi^mate  monarch  ^  Be  brought 

tt>  tftre'^taff«rM,^\there  he  fefl  a  sachAce  to  the  evi!  times  itt' 
^hUii  ^'^as  M  to  gov^  England,  fiUt  eveit  in  the  last 
at«jdtfi>)t*'^di*the  nobility  of  Scbflaiid  .were  driveri  tjy  fcm'6rse 
»'ih'ak^»<l!  behaff  of  Charles;  they  'fi'Ci  e  th\Varted(  anfi  fefep^ 
%  ^lii^'ttiMiisterif;  Vior  did  tliese  nien  raise  then-' Voices  TO  save 
Hi^ffe,  tmtil^tey  found  arat  his'iie^lth  was  to  thrd\f  thd power 
of  the  state  into^the  hands  of  the  Independents',  *^^Viie  character 
oNhtfrlfclnfe  is 'ffehlifuily  delineated  by  DK  Coot,  wh'o,  tibfle'he 
b<%tiil«  'ihS.<hTpr8  into  which  he  ^as  occasionally  'betrayed, 
'  cheafftflly  cxttMs- his  virtues,  and  pathetically  lameirts  his  fat6. 
'  ^[^ife  fijift  step  whicli  the  coveiiautiers  took  wiikhi^  rfucceasor, 
Wfts  very  Rftle  calculated  to  gain  his  affection  or*to  remove  hig 
fWirs.*  Tire  commissioners  whom  they  sent  to  Breda  Were  in- 
strucf^d  to  demand  of  him  the  sacrifice' of  his' most  intimate' 
fiieiids;  a  ifuB  ' recognition  of  the  solemn  league  ani  covenant ; 
a  ratillrtitioh  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  by  whicli  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  was  established  in  Scotland,  iind  ^  promise  to 
gjve'lhe  royal  assent  to  such  other  actb'as  might  enjoin  the  same 
fbrm  of  ecclesiastical  politjr  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  Wlien 
he  arrivcfl  he  was  made  to  confess  the  sin  of  hid  fsdhei^hi  inahy- 
ing  into  an  idolatrous  famrly,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  all'the  bloodf 
tjiat  had  been  shed  in  lhi4  civil  war.  Charles'  was  then  Imade 
tb  express  deep  regret  for  his  own  perverted  education ;  to  ad** 
mit  lhat.  the  whole  of  his  past  life  had  been  in  direct  opporition 
(o  tli^  ^'iU  of  ,Ood,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  adhere  to  all 
wfai<Sh  he  now  processed  until  the  end  of  bis  life.  The  truth  is, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  factious  niinia* 
.  ters  completely  controlled  the  civil  power,  and  even  dictated  to 
the  army;  they  paralyzed  all  the  exertions  of  their  oountiTnieD 
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mgatOKt  Crqmw^li^  and  90m  of  tbem  ^ctMi|}lyi<^ineidt  thf^t.lisi^ 
p^,  after  Ji^yiing  diigwced  the  use  pf  armfit  by  lU^ji*  cpwsiidice'y 

i^^jU^qip^j  cll,  himself  hp.th  kna\;e  ^^d  (anatic,  well  kne^y  hoy 
tp  gf^vero^  such  9Uuracters.       ipstanib'      kounds  (p  tb« 
.w^t|i  w^iich  Cburcbn[iw  bad  interfered  in  civil  ipatteia^  a»^,  jtp 
prevent  npg  facUvus  i^tenjptsi  to  6mb^rra^s  Ijii^  go^rn 
,pfobfb|t^  the  nic^og  of  gpnpral  asseipbUes,  exhoriing  \he 
ijeyote  their  (inie  tp  die  duties  co^uept^d^  wi^li  dxeif 
ji^fred.fviucUffJS^.,         jgi^^l^d  i^i^u  in  his  arniv^.inrieep^  gf^v^ 
y^9f  |Q  ibe  eaibMsj^  bjf  vubicb  they  w^^  ioipelfed^  aod  prPJJjjb- 
}fk  the  fid4^  and  m  the  bijhwW?  but  their f^eral  perivK^ 
.^ero  m      ffol^Mb^  peopk  ip  thdr  prdiiwy  r^^ 
,^s,  9rj9  ihfow  fuay  obsfpcles.in  the  way  o^  Jn^  )?^ta|^lii»he$l 
^ig^.  TJ^  ^ctjpus  spirit!  ^ccordjfigljf^  wbicl^  ha4.  W  n^ucb 
t^MMl^  tl^f^fSl^t^r  now  th^t  ^  was  pr^y<;ntea  fcqin  b^ing  4P  q^^v 
•^bifv^b^  e|npk>y<^d,  took  a.nevi;  direqtion;  and  tbe  Qhdfcl^, 
i^^f  i)r^  Cook,  *pxh|b^e4:^cjiea  of  contot./of,^n^9by/.ap4 
.in»H|^tdipfJilJ?pi,.ino«t,f^^  clergy,  ?nd  ofof t  jper- 

jDi^  )^frj^fiWr  particularly,  allude  4?  th^  prp,te^ters  ;or  renig^« 
strafits, '  who  w^re  all  along  tad  subjects,  and.d^tesuble.li^^ 
•iv'm?f»'*  Wi,^  tbesp  ,the/ii^on4»  (jf.  ^^orowell  <^ea;r  ^s§oi;itt|ed ; 
wd,  %  lai^^i;.$n4isg  th^  so.ifjg^pt'ln  t^eir  pppp^UiQif,t/^  tfap 

m^rijf  Ij^iiRgs,  »  wlftH^^st^jf  W>]^.  Pd88« 

.;«i4,8f^i^tf^i»,.tbe)bW««ft^»^^^^  1  '  v.. 

,«»bf^  :>^>#^?*.iii^fiV 


^ea,  iqotbftifepi;9^iJ^iW,of  ^e^faFai^uf^^whifl^^^^^ 
pbstipacy  :vK<HHa,  Q(C<^si^?ii,.,fffdcJtl*«y  he^ii  t^H¥:f,in;^,f|o^||up, 
.^hicl^  ^eivf  bpsv.  f^4i^J  WW  W  rende^c;r^j^p4^,pripc^Rlft9 
^fibsenu^nt  \q  ^  jp^ca^wu  of.pas»ion3,^l^i9h  iri^jjgjpaT^ 
^APm  W  VP">4««*»I!^'  '^b^y .  wpeJ|>ed.  to  {li^  rpeople,  assi^rtiiu 
^ey  wer^  glided  hjn  pifiieat  motivef^  and,  with  disic^f^ 
nuity  hypocrisy  iaiJi9b to  be  lwnentfd>:  V^^'^^cA  ^Tf  top 
ffBip^  in  tb^  iiU^tQry  tbe  Cbu|-cbj  arrc^a^  to  theip^lv^ 
the  appellatioff  of  tbe  goi^y^  insuiuatiiu;  pr  a^rpung  th^t  all  wh^ 
oppKLfSdcJ  were  ipcp      .depraveJ  principles^,  pr  not  infli}^ 

Vliped  w  tbs  spirit  of 't{ie  Gospel    T^ey  coUef^ted  numbers  of 
mxnil^j  eidefSj  aiid  prpiMe  Christians  in  meetinga,  not  f-eco^- 
bv  the  ChurcL  and        piiayer  by  any  disposed  to  ofiSv 
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it,  txA  a  eonfeMion  of  sitiii,  tliey  iibcleissed  topics^  upon  ir&lcft 
die  establUied  mdicitories  alone  were  competeiit  to  decide^  and 
even  blamed  what  tbo^e  jodicatoriea  had  saqctioned.  In  cele- 
bratiog  the  Loitf  s  sopper^  they  departed  from  the  decent  mode 
trtiich  had  been  preacribed^  and  which  required  that  the  miojtf* 
terof  each  parish  sbonld dispense  it;  and  assembling  immense 
tnidtitudes  from  contJgaous  parishes^  ihey  employed  the  most 
ittvetsi  of 'the  dergy  to  deliver  numerous  sermons;  tbey  affected 
a  gi'obminess  of  dctotibn  ^nhich  has  often  been  identified  with 
tbe-homage  due  to  a  mekieiftil  Creator ;  they  inflamed  the  pre- 
jtidices  and  the  enthusiastic  2eal  ofthos^  who  listened  to  them ; 
^dthey  thus  rendered  w  ordinance,  graciotisly  intended  to  be 
itfae  hond  of  charity,  instrumental  in  cherishing  the  worst  diipo>- 
'sitioTls,  ai^d  in  withdrawing  their  flocks  from  those  pbstdrs  wh6 
-still  adhered  to  the  Church.  The  manner  in  which  they  coff- 
dncted  divine  woi^faip  WM  adiipted  to  convey  the  idea  diat  they 
*w^i'e  ftvbul-ed  with  pecuEa^  eotAn/Hunicatiotis  of  the  spirit:  tbey 
eVen  altered  the  natural  tdn^  of  the  human  voice,  that  they 
might  mspire  religious  hot^or;  and  when  tHeyiiad  thus  made 
th^selves  to  be  regkrdedtii  the  chosen  servafiti  of  Ootf^  tbey 
'SMiikitA  dgaintit  die  sad  idefectibii  trnd  corruptiott  of  the  jinS- 
stories  of  the  CHifrdi.'*  ^ 

'  The  violebce  'and  fhlly  of  the»e  'Matics,  TioH*evkr,  helped  to 
^ve  th^^tdy,  ot^  ^he*lAn|'s^tnni^  for  the  fr^sfohrt^  of  qdv- 
c<^p^cy  !h  ScotMud;  It'had-been  pbyions,  not  onlv  foCharte^, 
^t  alio  to  ih^  c<^^tyy  atjargev'th^ihere  coda  be  neither 

rce  nor  secunty^  SA^^lt^  siidi  meii  "were  permitted  to  tnideM 
I^OpUi  ahd  to  preach  rebelHon  Under  the  cover  6f  relirious 
'^a);   It  i^>»ciff'd^lfui)  fabvreiM',  hdrtrithstandirig'the  detiriM 
Hhea^tii^  'wbi^  the'lfing  V^r^  soon  adopted^  Ml^1h«r  hia  firat 
«ihtefi|tioi»Svet'^  to  reftt6re  theimrii^t'gOverniMeiit  df  the  Ohmdf^ 
^i^r'to  e^mhiti^  the  Piresbjteriaii  pdlity ;  arid  it  is  to  be  lamented 
*^t  'he  did  not  act  ^ith  inore  tonsistencyj,  on  a  aiAject  ibf  a» 
^iU'Wf^rtance.'   He  wr6fe  to  ^  presbytery  of  Edinbiii^h, 
in'^tii^M;  l600^;  a^snVNig  them  that'he  was  resolv^  ^  to  prt>- 
tedt^nd  :|M^erVe  the  goveinmeiit  of  the'  Church  of 'Scothiiid^  as 
It'^ii  settled  by  taw,  without  vioiiftibn,  and  to  coiintbumce  in  the 
<^he' exercise,  of  hbeir  factions,  Ml  sudi  mfaiiste^  who  ahootd 
"behave  ttieihselves  duiiftfliv  -and  '^^eaceably^  as  becatbe  nieti  of 
'their  catling.*'   In  the  fbnb^g  month;  however,  he  seema  to 
have  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  courtiers,  to  cfan||e  the  eede** 
*8iasdcal  polity  of  that  couutry ;  and  he  was  already  prepared  to 
rtake  a  step  the  most  ,ai1)itniry,  peihilps,  that  marks  fats  reigtir. 
'in  January,  106l,  there  was  passed;  in  his  name,  what  hasr  been 
called  the  Act  Recissory,  a  statute,  by  Which  all  the  Paiiinments 
held  subsequent  to  the  year  l64t>,  were  dachred  null  and  vdd^ 

thus 
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Iks  mdertng  invalid  those  acts  in  confirmation  of  presbjtery^ 
as  die  established  rel^ion,  to  which  the  late  king  had  asaented^ 
Considerable  opposition  was  mstnifested  by  the  Presbyterian 
dtrjff,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  the  government  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breadi  of  promise  towards  ihem,  but  also  beoau<9« 
their  Church  had  been  subverted  by  an  uncou.<ttitutionaI  and 
tjnrannical  stretch  of  power,  most  alarming  to  their  rights,  as 
members  of  the  community.  In  tnith>  the  line  of  conduct, 
which  Charles  followed,  in  re-establishing  the  apostolical  form 
of  ecclesiastical  r^imen  in  the  north,  was  in  some  parts  so  pre- 
dpitate^  and  in  others  so  capricious,  that  he  roused  fears,  and, 
iofianied  prejudices,  not  immediately  connected,  iii  their  origin^, 
at  least,  with  Church  afiairs,  but  which  tended,  in  the  sequel,  to 
close  at  once  the  government  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  a  hierarchy' 
in  Scotland.  He  was  unfortunate  too  in  tlie  choice  of  his 
iostnimeots.  Middleton,  his  commissioner  and  prime  minister». 
was  extremely  profligate  and  dissipated,  and  Sharp,  the  new 
primate,  was  viewed  by  his  cotttttrymeo  as  an  apostate  and. 
traitor ;  the  former  scandalizing  the  gloomy  and  rigid  covenant, 
ters,  by  the  looseness  of  his  maiinersy  and  the  latter  rousing  thoir 
indigpatiof],  by  an  ostentatious  splendour,  which  they  could  \}0%' 
help  regarding  as  the  price  of  his  treachery. 

Of  the  former  Scottish  bishops,  as  one  only  remained,  it  now 
became  necessary  to  consecrate  several  new  prelates^  A  com- 
missiop  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  issued  to  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Worcester,  and  to  some  of  the  suffrages  of  C^n-. 
terbuiy ;  and  Sharp,  Fairford,  Hamilton  and  Leighton,  received 
in  Westminster  Abbey  the  episcopal  character.  On  this  occa* 
Hon^  the  !£nglish  bishops  not  considering  presl>yterian  ordina- 
tion as  valid,  insisted  that  Sharp  and  the  other  three  should  go 
through  the  inferior  orders  of  th^  Diacon^te  and  Priesthood; 
and  although  this  condition  bad  been  diapensed  with,  in  the  case 
of  Spottiswoode,  in  I610,  the  prelates  elect,  were  in  this  in- 
stance, obliged  to  comply.  They  were,  however,  amply  repaic^ 
for  this  submission,  by  being  invested  with  a  degree  of  authority, 
which  bbhops  had  not  possessed  in  Scolland,  sioce  tlie  times 
of  popery.  In  the  reign  of  Jame*",  and  of  his  soq^  the  bishops.- 
were  regarded  only  as  permanent  modcralor?,  or  presidents  of 
the  different  ecclesiastical  meetm^s ;  but  now,  Charles  by  the' 
sole  exercise*  of  his  prerogative^,  mtredv^d  episcopacy  in  its 
fullest  latittide,  and  gave  to  the  first  order  of  the  clergy,  the 
power  of  determbiug  whether  or  not  the  other  orders  should 
meet  at  all,  and  of  limiting,  at  pleasure^  the  extent  of  iheir 
jurisdictba.  1  tie  thmg  might  be  right,  but  it  was  tyraimically 
done.  H  co-operated  with  other  measures,  to  identity  episco- 
pacy in  tfie  poinds  of  the  people,  with  arbitrary  power  in  the 
^vereign  :  and  it  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Cook,  that  the 
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govthiment  of  the  Cliurcli,  by  bishops,  was  not  exhibited,  at 
thai  i\me,  in  Scotland,  as  its  shicerie  frieVids  would  have  wished 
it  td  be  beheld.  If*  the  case  liad  been  reversed,  says  he,  if 
e^is'cbpacy  had  been  tlie  religion  of  the  nation,  and  presbytery* 
bid  been  forced  upon  it  as  prelacy  was,  the  j)resbytertan  polity 
M'OttId  have  been  equally  obtioxious  as  tlie  epiaCt)pal. 

In  a  short  time  atier  the  legal  re-cstabliNhment  of  the  Church, 
strohg  symptoms  of  popular  disaffection  began  to  shew  them-' 
selves.    The  Court  of  High  Conunission  was  iiccordint;Iy  or-' 
ganized  with  fresh  jjower ;  and  uiounted  soldiers  were  entrusted* 
^'\\\\  ihe  keeping  of  the  pracc,  in  the  south eni  and  veslera*  i 
distrtcts.    The  pi^esbyterians  flew  to  arms,  and  made  haste  to 
meet  in  the  field,  the  enemies  of  Christ's  crown  and  covenant.  j 
They  were  defeated  near  the  Pentland  hills,  and  ten  of  the  I 
ringleaders*  were  condemned  and  execute*  together.    At  this 
period  there  were  many  instances  of  piece*meal  and  petty 
cruelty,  perpetrated,  it  is  thought,  contrary  to  the  Tiin^'s  wishes, 
a^^d  ahogelher  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to  permiti  or  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  to  su]>eriuttn[id.    Sharp  is  represented  as  having' 
been  p^irticularly  active,  himself,  at  no  distant  date,  a  deter- 
iljined  covenanter,  and' the  only  one  of  that  fartious  bodovho  i 
had  proposed  to  abjure  the  roval  family  of  Stuart,  dnring  the  \ 
get  ond  exile  of  Cliarles.  It  is  arhnilted,  that  the  ct^venantcrs  w  ere 
in  a  state  of  open  and  daring  rebellion,  and,  further,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  had  forfeited  their  lives  ;  it  is  admittied  that  j 
they  were  dangerous  subjects,  inasmuch  as  their  doctrines,  both'  ! 
i3olilical  and  religious,  were  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sub^ 
iefsive  Itndeiicy  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  at  the  Siime  time,  t1«at  their 
minds  were  in  that  agitated  and  delirious  condition,  \\hich  mii- 
formly  follows  rapid  changes  in  the  governrfieut  of  a  country  ; 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  reason  will  not  be  listened  to,  and 
when  no  force  ought  to  be  applied,  except  such  a^  ^Hl  either 
completely  awe  or  utterly  exterminate.  The  ministers  of  Cliarles 
the  Second,  in  Scotland,  dieted  more  like  Spanish  inquisitors^ 
than  as  the  functionaries  of  a  power ftiV  monarch  ;  and  exhibited 
just  severity  enough  to  irritate,  without  vigour  to  suppress^ 
Theirs  was  that  weak  and  contemptible  pohcy,  'which  sheds 
blood  only  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes. 

As  might  have  bee^n  expected,  lenient  measures  sdon  becfame' 
necessary  ;  the  ariAy  was  disbanded,  and  an  indemnity  wa$ 
granted  to  all  who  had  risen  Against  the  g6vernment,'  upon  sign- 
jiTg  what  was  called  bonds  ofpeace^  and  promising  dbedieufe  to 
the  civil  power.  Nay,  the  king  Was  advised  to  pfOCe<?d  even 
further  than  this,  and  to  give  permission  io  sutli  of  thfe"  ousted 
ministers  as  had  lived  peaceably  aiid  Orderly  iii  the  pfades  where 
the^y  resided^  to  preach  and  exercise  the  othfer  clericarfanttions, 
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mJlmk  fehnnr  lAmchup  proiidfid  time  wrar  vaoiQt,  ^  in  aooli 
wmmtpvithtM  f»  inigkt  be  assignfcl  la  ifaem  by  the  patppo^*.: 
md  ihgteeiMtj  lhat  tbe!  j^ffltoreii  gwiistm  iih^ld  coi^tule 
Am  and  pjuabytqati^.  m  ksd  beeo  dpno  lMore  lUy^Hf 
^tnyb.pfocaedingp  witf  qiike  .characteirtkjdf  fhe  goTeriii^  -pf 
^Gburlas  ;.iAn.MqlQdiciit  in  the  train  ef  a  bitUNlfV'^  aMd  <>ne'9x|reaae  . 
tetteteetwvtfaav  aad  theiadulgeupe  th«s  giwHfMl. 
-tiMr  aBWtnpalMe  with  the  supfMirt  which  was  4Me  t^L  W 
Established  ClHirtb*  The  effect  pfOdimd  by  ibis  wipi«CQd«i»t«l 
ttthnatocifcy  \«b.  nit  ?rery  consideraUe;  a  fevf  of  ihe  i^ii^isren, 
Mdaed^!  confarmeii;.  mad .  the  people  flooked  to.  |hek  fibtvehfib 
-hpt.  fiikUng'lhpiaheyvdther' preached  f^oUtics,  nor^^na^d.  ^ 
ymnmhity  the  tocnne  vMeiit  of  the  hearers  caHed  tbw  kioigi 
cumtda/'  and  5f.daaab  doga,*'  and  vrkhdrew  agaia  to  the  i^ela 
mifMtiek«   Matters  acixirdiii^  ao«fi  bec«niie  yH>rse  .^wm 
ever«   New  temto  were  ChuBdeKed  forth,  wlu«:b  it  was  iisyMa- 
mUh  Co  tuftsin  and  the  eovenanters  tffm  appeiir:e4  HI  arms.  If 
wbideshe^cbance  af  a  baltie*   Afonmoiitl^  the  uaforlunate  sop 
•of  Ohariasy.iTiiirdMd  against  the  inaurgeats,  speedily  deC^ated 
them  at  Bbthwell  Bridge,  and  iheo  hasteaed  to  I^ndoo  to 
Mnireanact  of  indemaity.  - 

.  We  bme  no  pleasure  in. detailing  tlie  prog^s  of  niad  fanati- 
-ciani,  am  the  one  haipd^  and  0f4>etty,  ipeificient^:  vengeance  on 
Ae  odmr^    Suffice  it  to  say^  that  in  l694#  the  indulgence  which 
Aad  been  given  to  some  of  the  presbyterian  oiiniaters  was  witfa^ 
•drawn ;  they  were  prohitiited  from  preaching ;  they  were  required 
to  |(rant  Jbonds  fbMt  they  would  not  preach  ;  ^nd  it  was  ordained 
that  those  who  defused  to  do  so^  should  be  sent  prisoners  to 
Edrobttigh  castle^  or  be  banished  the  kingdom.   One  sect^  the 
CamoroniaBS,  were  placed  without  the  protec^on  of  law ;  a  hu(B 
and  ciy  was  raised  against  them  wherever  they  were  discovered ; 
the  military  were  authoriesd,  without  either  trial  or  proofs  lo 
woaad  and  kill  them;. while,  they  in  their  tum^  having  formed 
die  desperate  resolutton  of  working  upon  the  fears  of  their  ene* 
mieSf  affiosad  in  the  night  to  the  doors  of  the  parish  chnrches, 
what  they  deaooiinated  their  apologatioal  dechmstion,  in  which 
they  algured  Charles  Stuart  as  a  merciless  typnot,  and  dedared 
way  against  all  who  promoted  his  wftclBed  .and  hellish  designs. 
This  aspect  of  public  afiwvs>  was  very  litde  varied  when  thekiqg 
died  in  February,  1665|.  nor  ^  does  angr  thiag  renaiikable  opc^o 
under  the  iiew  monsrcb,  until  the  invasion  of  Afgyle.  .  A  fewv 
anffered  ia  consequence  of  that.ahaiard  atteoipt  i  but  Jamfs 
JM  the  wel&re  of  the  Catholics  more  at  heart,  dpn  the  claims 
of  the  1  Established  Charcb,  relaaed  considerably  in  bis  {vioiept 
measuvas.  against  the  Presbyterians.   In  bis. zeal  to  aoaul  all 
penal  statutes^  that  mpected  PapsBts^.ha  fortaaalely  li^ttfd.to 
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refBember  that  tbsre  were  anj  to  excgrte ^gMiwt  Piiitiirttniii.; 
•Or  polkaps  h  unm  owhig  to  the  tttscontflnt;  Bad  mpfttimmm 
iKFhieh  were  exciM  mnonff  die  epboopaiktis  dieBwme^  by  the 
Swpensing  power^  which  the  king  csMrdeedsoMcoBidtttNNHA^ 
Ih  filvour  of  the  Romanists,  that  Janm  fcmid  it  enpcdicatio 
court  the  Presbyterians.  Whatever  may  h«ve  been  hisiMettsA^ 
he  permitted thfem  in  l687f  after  having  freqqeat^-aKieadhd  the 
^ternu^of  induigenoe,  to  eievcise  religious  iiiiishiy  in  tha  iMirt 
they  might  think  conformable  to  the  word  of  Qmd.  . 

The  arbitrary  and  bigoited  principles  of  Jaasna  'had  sdMadf 
alienated  from  his  government  and  person  the  gmt  body  of  tlie 
SngHsh  nation.    His  exereifte  of  the  dispensing  power^  hia  anp^ 
poMd* attempts  to  convert  the  Princcas  of  Oruige^  hi8(cnde»> 
vours  to  compel  the  clergy  to  read  a  declaration  ,  sirhiek  they 
<:M>nsidered  hoidle  to  the  Protestant  Church,  the  impvisosnBeot 
^f  die  bishops  who  made  a  noble  stand  for  thereligioQ  and  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  these  and  other  causes  iadnced  the  people 
of  England  to  solicit  the  interference  of  WtUiam,  whom  ihey 
regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  fahh.   James  bad  m 
"greater  number  of  adherent^  in  Scotland,  than  in  this'  part  of 
the  island,  fioth  the  council  and  the  dignified  clei|^  suppottMl 
his  rights,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  fcacrifioe  all  in  mai»> 
taining  them :  nor  do  we  think  that  it  requires  more  than 
^on  candour  to  account  for  thin  devotednessv  on  the  ground  4t 
sincerity,  and  deep-rooted  principle.   The  Scottbh  prdaica 
held  as  a  fundamental  masim,  the  >*jm  divinmn^  of  kinga  to  I 
the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  and  no  argument  or  induoemedt 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  employ,  was  favnd  suffieieot 
to  prevail  with  these  churchmen  to  transfer  their  allqiiance  to 
a  new  master.    It  is  weH  known  that  William  was  incbned  to 
continue  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  that,  with  this' view,  he 
ftad  even  made  overtures  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  upon  conditsoti 
that  they  w'Ould  acknowledge  htm  as  their  faiwihl 'sovereign  ^  but 
they>  with  an  attachment  to  their  legitimate  nder,  jof  v^ieh  he 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  deserving,  consented  to  aacrific^e  both 
their  individual  interests  and  tfaose^of  their  Church,  rrtber  than 
give  the  sanction  of  their  anthority  and  names  to  him  .  whom 
they  regarded  as  An  nSurper.  The  principles  of  Janea  wve 
arbitrary,  and  his  -  measures  w«re  despotic  in  the  eatrene^ .  nor 
had  he  manifej^d  for  the  Proteslsnt:  episcopalians,  in  Sentiand,  i 
that  care  or  partiality  which  might  have  bound  sbcas  to  Iob 
giovemtoent ;  it  is  tmpossiMo,  therefore,  to  eapiain  tfe  oosidnet 
which  the  bfchops  pim^ued,  witbont  giving  credit  for  sluecie 
belief  in  the  chvino  right  of  kings.   It  has,  indeed,  bceN  in. 
siniiated,  that  the' episcopalians  did  not  regard -ihe  enteipiiae  of  I 
iVaKam,  a^  at  all  Mle^  tti  end  in  the  estublishmeot  oi  l^s 
4  '  power 
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.pm^mBmtim  aaclilMlh^  .l>«h*ps>  looM  for«^  to  a 
.«miMl  RttsloNitioii>  m  »ei*wof  stvaoi^haMg  their  infmilv, 
4Mid  of  eBMtriiog  tMr  infliMiic^  Mrith  the  crown.  In  replr  to 
mumimp  k  wiU  he  eMugk  to*  state  tbet,  neither  in  Eng^Ual 
jnqr  in  Scodsnd,  did  the  aenl  or  priociplei  of  the  jacobiie 
bishops  die  away  with  their  hopes : — on  the  contrary,  although 
mai^wf  them  not  only  ceased  to  hope,  but  eren  ceased  to  widi, 
to  see  the  exiled  family  brought  back,  at  the  expense  of  a  dvil 
war,  none  of  them  ever  renounced  their  adherence  to  the  sacred 
cbctrine,  that  nionarchs  hold  thdr  power  from  God.  We  enter 
•not  into  the  meritii  of  this  absolute  question ;  we  would  even 
feadily  admit  that  the  tenet  is  without  foundation,  in  Scripture> 
w  in  reason ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  convinced  that  thousands 
-of  weU-inforined  men  have  acted  upon  it,  and  among  them  the 
jacelnte  deiKy  at  the  Revision.  » 

It  was  the  intention  of  Williani,  and  of  the  nodevate  Prea^ 
•bylemns,  hy  whoas  he  wes  tiirected,  to  found  the  rastoration  of 
•ppesbyteiy  on  the  wbhes  of  the  people,  without  entering  into 
she  question  of  its  divine  instkation ;  to  permit  all  the  episcopal 
•dergf,  who  were  wiUing  to  submit  to  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
-mi,'  to  acknowledge  the  new  government,  to  retain  their  bene^ 
•ficee,  and  to  peeserve  to  patrpns  the  right  of  presentatioii  to 
teod^siaitioid  limgs.  The  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians, 
^b«wever,  says  Dr.  Cook,  elated  with  the  victoiy  which  they  hai 
■ehiaitied,  w«re  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  these  calm  proceed, 
'ings;  4hey  insisted  upon  a  declaration  that  dieir  form  of  polity 
was  aanctioned  or  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God ;  they  wei« 
■yr  that  patl-onsge  should  be  abolished,  and  they  did  not  look 
Jwidi  the  eye  of  khid  forbearance  upon  their  episco|Md  brethran. 
.  In  i  690,  the  Earl  of  Melvil,  who  acted  as  his  Majesty's  com^ 
'ttiBiioner  in  Parliament,  and  m  4be  General  A^embly^  yielded 
-not  ody  the  king's  supremacy,  but  also  abolished  patronage, 
sanctioning,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  to  authorise  the  cl^gy  ef 
the  new  establishment,  to  appoint  visitors  to  try  and  purge  out 
all  insuffieisot,  negligent,  scandalous^  and  erroneous  ministers, 
•by  the  dna  coune  of  churcb^pvoeess  and  censures.  This  power, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  gneally  abused^  and  the  se. 
vetily  eaercised  upon  the  episc6pal«Mis  was  carsied  so  far,  that 
rtbe  kiugdbsohred  the  Assemblj  which  was  held  in  1699,  and 
it  was  not  witbpttt  the  ulmest  ^diflicultf,  that  he  was  persuaded 
•again  to  countenance  its  meeting.  The  government,  in  fact, 
took  a  decided  pi^  with  the  episcopal  minister8,.moderating  the 
fuiy  of  the  more  intemperate  of  their  enemies,  and  thus  secured 
for  Bsany  of  these  clerg3v  who  wonid  not  conform  to  the  new 
order  ef  things,  the  enjoyment  of  the'u*  benefices  to  theend  of 
Uieir  lives.  •  • 

The 
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.vMKild  leccede  ^to  no  t^nmf  wabrliwiMW  fful9i%..Md  vM  idkm, 
«bey  «UU  ff^nami  aafnaU.  body  4rf  liijiiiiMted  riigtChrtw  rt'  Sbofc* 
had,  cMmaodiilg  iiqI  mly  liiat*  tik^«iivi«igtl.di«ii4  be.».Pftfi- 
^«Bri»h,  bttt  tlial  Jke  sbWd  tftb»  anditoil»ite  .fin  toohitta  Jeqpr 
tod«Ov«Qaiit.  ^  .  ' 

.   We  caHcMe  m  nmv^y  the  worcb  wiih  Wbkk  ourttttbor  winds 

hi$  bistofy»  and  qgree  wilfa.  lH«i  tbat^  ia  tti^  reigoK  of  ihb 
6iii«t5,  from  the.  date  of  the  Refomiatioa^  eodemalical  wwA 
i:ivy  .suismgdinfeiita  were  so  hitiaitteJ^  cotitiected>  tbftt^  tbo  Araor 
ikcktedly  iQfltieDced,  aiid  mde«d ;  generally  <proditced  tbe  lattee* 
Tbe  effect  of  dM8  upoii  religioo^  m^»s  nost  deplotable.  It  coit- 
«^ted  tile  clergy  into  tbe  inetrumenls  of  fiiDtioo; .  li  weabmccl 
Ibe  enet^T  of  .goyenioent;  wbikt  it  aaa<^ciated  widi  tbude  doc* 
Iriiie:^  which  should  wean  ua  frow  the  wDrU^.  or  co«iUtnitt  ks 
power,  th^  worst  and  tnost  iiioleBt.t>a8sioiis  wbkb  agilato  and 
deform  our  nature.  .Attacboioni  to  particukr  forma. of  oode- 
aiaiAical  polity,  completely  ^xtimuiabed.  aU  Christian  ^ve  anfl 
forbearaoee;  tttd  lbo  diff^ent  denomkiadonai  mto  vAkk  ibe 
cottfliunity  w«l  split>  no  sooner  escaped  from  porseoiUaom  ibM 
they  directed  k  against  all  whom  .their  owiiMilty  did. not, omf 
prebend.  It  wai^  in  Act,  the  question  of  OHi^k  gdveenamifU 
rather  than  the  mode  of  worship^  wbitfh  divided  the.ipaoplijof 
ScDtUitel^  after  die  Restoration ;  for>  although  Cbwles  iniresl^d 
ihe  bierardhy  wilk  greater  <bgnity  and  polwecy  tbna  HroMtat 
bishops  had  hereCoffii«  enjoyed  in  that  {port  of  the  idaiwU  w^ 
lituingy  w&s  used  by  tbe  episcopal  clergy  diifkig.!As;rsign»..or.that 
9f  bis  brother.  It  was  not  till  tbe  feign  of  Anne^  Mtbt^n.  the.a|fan 
copalians  m  Scotland,  were  protected  sod  allowed  by  Aei  of 
Parbafflent,  that  tbe  ktni^  of,  oor  Church  wae».  introduced 
aaoi^t  tbem;  and  it  should  iieem>  llMt  tbe  sefvite^Btook,  whach 
was  framed  by  the  Bishops  of  Dunblane  and  ilosa,  and  afteth 
vrards  revised  by  Laud>  had.  been  used  but «  very  sh.ort  time*. 

We  gave  our  opinaon  of  Dr.  CqqL's  miMrki  in  .the  cutset  of 
oor  review*.  He  is  candid,  AKxlerate,  and  iippovtial ;  be  aa 
seldom  chargeable  either  willi  erodulity  or  ignorance,  and  nevar 
fails  to  mtdce  the  proper  distinction  betwieen  men  and  men-* 
iures«  He  is  a  ntiooal  supporter  of  libeity*  while  he  deapiaea 
tbe  arts  of  die  demagogue ;  be -is.  a  .oottsciefltiona  Pussbyteriiftij 
ImK  never  'miaos  with  bis  oenaures  of  partienkc  jbiahopa,  angr 
Hiibeml  Mrictamea  on  the  form  .  of.  Church  govemmenft  whieb 
tb<ey  are.appnhited  to  administer.  •  His  woi4  as  leueeisted  with- 
Dutostentatioo  of  aty4e^  or  display  of  Jeannqg  ;  .  it  is  .read  with 
eaae,  for  bis- connections  are  obvious  and  hia  reammiog  per- 
fepicoou6.;:aad  no  one  will  ky  down  bis  volumes^  widiout  esteem- 
ing the  man  as  much  as  the  historian,  ,  . 
^   .  A»T. 
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AaT..VL   irhe  timsible  Hahd;  ''a  fifh.    ItJAib.  pp.  100/ 
5s.   tCadell  aud  Davies.    I8I6.  '  ' 

to  die  spirit  in  which  the  tale  before  03  is  Writtetl  b^i^ 
9^ibg  to  ot^ectt  nor  can  we  doubt  the  good  and  pioud  inten- 
tirM  iif  iu  vkiktiown author.  tJpon  its  execution^  however^  w& 
are  toncehied  that  yfe  eaanot  bestow  the  same  unqualified' 
praiM.  Tlv^  i^k  is  too  8(Mnbre>  and  the  narrative  too  heavy, 
to  give  it  any  chance  of  -pofniiarky  anlOB^  iis  tn-otberhooii  o^ 
religious  novels.  Thib  perhaps  may  be  in  its  iiivour ;  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  specimens  which  the  author  lias  given  us 
of  what  he  considers  mo^t  impressive  di£re6lirses,  and  stiil 
less  of  his  hymns,  such^  for  instance^  as  occur  in  the  following 
passage ; 

That  fond  hope  ia  now  destroyed,  and  he  hag  actually  aailed 
before  this  time :  h»  ieft  me  for  Portsmouth  on  Saturday.  Om 
the  day  preceding  Aere  was  a  eooaultation  held  at  Hahover 
Square  %  whon  this  resolution^  so  fatal  to  my  hs^pines^  was  takeiv 
When  ke  returned  from  his  uncle's,  embracing  me  with  more  than 
comnion  ardour,  he  said,  '  My  Harriet,  hk  who  *£rst  brought  us' 
jtogedier,  .wiJl  b^ing  me  home  in  safety.  We  have  feceived  good 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord :  why  should  we  anticipate  evil }' — Befom' 
he  Jeft  me  yesterday,  he  read  with  me  several  passages  of  ScrSjp* 
turcj  and  commended  me  and  out  lovely  trio  to  our  fathers*  G<jd< 
In  closfog  his  prayer,  he  sweetly  introdifced  those  words  i^hieh  ant 
my  houriy'feuppoft  s  *  Tfty  trajr  is  i*i  the  sea,  and  thy  path  m  ther 
great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known/  His  attnio*  waa 
to  the  mystery  of  this  dispensation.  My  fears  carried  me  to  their 
literal  in)port. 

To-day  I  have  been  mercifully  sustained  by  tOi  attendaiica 
on  the  holy  services  of  the  temple.  You  know  our  privilege  in 
haviijg  *  Mr.  B.  for  our  sliepherd.  I  supected  that  he  OHiBt  have 
Juiown  the  state,  of  my  mind,  but  I  hWe  found  he  did  not  He 
read  for  his  text,,  in  his  emphatic  and  tender  manner,  those 
words,  Ps.  Ixkviii.  78.  *  So  he  fed  Ihem  according  to  the  inte- 
grity of  his  heart ;  and  guided  him  by  tlie  skilfulness  of  his  han^.* 
Every  word  lie  tfpoke  fell  en  tof  bosom  as  the  oil  of  couaolationJ 
After  enlarging  on  the.  character  of  David  as  the  ^pe  of  his 
g/sesiJket  and  better  son,  and  descanting  beautifully. on  the  integrity 
of  Us  heac$»  which  he  considered  as  importing  the  entire  and  in- 
dissoluble afifectlon  he  bore  his  people,  in  his  o^n  pecuHarlv  happy 
way^  afi^r  lhaving  read,  ^'He  guides  them  by  the  skilfulness  of 
his  hands,'  he  suddenly  and  as  in  joyfbl  ecstasy  exclaimed, 
^  What  hands  are  those  I  behold  stretched  out  for  my  guidance 
sind  .support  I  hands  torn  tnnl  impressed  with  crueifision  noia!-^ 
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tben  I  am  passive — I  am  c^ntentad— I  am  grateful.  O  Jeans! 
tboii^h  thou  slayest  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  thee.* — ^Then  tunung 
to  his  auditory,  and  laying  his  finger  on  the  text,  he  added,  *  Yes, 
my  dear  hearers.  He  here  shews  us  his  hands  and  his  side.  Let 
us  be  glad,  now  we  see  the  Lord.* — Indeed,  my  beloved  Emnoa,  I 
heard  little  more  during  the  entire  discourse.  I  saw  Him  who  bad 
guided  my  parents  by  his  counsel,  and  has  received  them  to  g^flsy ; 
and  thought  I  could  say,  *  I  have  none  on  earth  I  desire  hcaidrt 
Him/  But,  oh  the  treachery  of  my  heart!  As  the  solenmly  ex- 
pressive tones  of  the  6rgan  swelled  in  tender  and  pathetic  souoda 
to  that  verse  which  closed  the  service,' 

*  The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Whatever  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  Thv  throne. 
And  worship  none  but  Thee!*  ** — 

Neither  do  we  think  the  author  borne  out  in  teaching  bis 
readers  to  consider  every  trivial  circomstance  m  their  lives  as 
the  spring  and  origin  of  some  important  event.  That  every^ 
even  the  most  trivial  circumstance  in  oar  lives  is  under  the  in** 
fluence  of  the  Invisible  hand,  we  know,  but  bow  diatioflu-^ 
ence  is  exercised,  and  in  what  manner  each  minor  event  ia  di« 
rected  to  fulfil  the  great  ends  of  the  Divine  Government,  ex-* 
cept  in  very  few  cases,  we  neither  can^  nor  must  we  expect  to 
know.  As  iar  as  it  inculcates  an  unshaken  confidence  in  our 
Almighty  Protector,  the  tale  before  us  is  excellent,  but  when  it 
teaches  us  to  search  too  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  his  60^ 
vemmettt,  it  can  be .  productive  only  of  difficnhy  and  disap* 
pokilmeot* 


-       -        •  -  •    •        .         ■  "  -  ^ 

V\.RT.  VII.  Sardoue ;  or^  the  Great  Lord  of  Mount  Tan- 
rus:  an  Eastern  Tale.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Adrian  dt  Sarragin.  12mo.  pp.  I87.  Sherwood  and  Co. 
1815. 

Though  the  charm  which  the  -  diarvellona  possesses,:  in  the 
hands  of  a  writer  of  moderate  inventive  powers,  to  awaken 
curiosity  and  secure  delight,  is  almost  resistless ;  the  andidr  4d 
Bardoue  has  proved  himself  no  adept  in  the  magk- by  which 
ouf  fancy  is  generally  enchained  by  oriental  fiction.  Tlie  in- 
cidents of  the  (ale,  which  possess  no  great  interest  .in  them- 
aeives,  arc  incumbered  by  an  unartful  and  tedious  all^ry,  which 
perplexes  the  mind  in  following  the  ,clue  of  the  story.  Hi^. 
coibpanions  of  the  hero,  who  possesses  few  qualifications  to' 
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teooaMMod  him  to  our  respect  or  admntiooi,  ,are  an  old  goat 
and  a  youog  antelope^  which  are  represented  as  gifted  with 
speech  and  reason. .  In  the  denouement  of  .the  fable.  M  e  re- 
cognise Reason  personified  in  the  one,  and  Passion  personified 
I  in  theother;  the  various  changes  of  fortune  to  >vbich  the  herp 
is  exposed,  being  hroiight  aboat9  by  tbefie  imaginary  peraoni^es, 
whp  act  as  his  monitors.  These  allegorical  personages,  are  but 
uninteresting  subsdUites  for  the  genii  and  fiuies  of  oriental 
stoiy;  of  which,  however,  the  author  makes  9onae  use,  though 
not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  tecfiQusrte$$  ^  kU  moral. 

Art.  VIIL  An  Address  to  ,tie.  Public  on  the  Commefwempit 
I      of  a  Netsf  Year,  ifc^  .  pp.        Hatchajcd.    1815.  .    .  i 
^    A  Letter  addressed  to  an  Etiglish  Lady  of  Fi^kkm  at  Paris. 
pp.46.   Hatchard,    1815.  .     ;  ^ 

Having  nothing  &iv«MiittH6''ito''«dvwBce  ;on  ftbe  sulgectl  of 
Ibese  productiolis,  we^vvMld'-be-wiiotly  silrnt;  vespecting  iheui, 
hot  that  we  wish  to  give  ^eir  aodim,  who  probably  well- 
intending' rnen^  a  Stile' advice^ndt' to  1«e^•1lp^fo^  reformers. 
Nature  has  not  intended  that  either  should,  figi^re,  unless  in  a 
very  contracted  sphere ;  and  there,  we  have  oiir  doubts,  that 
their  busy  interference  would  he  rather  prodik:tiv^  of  good  than  * 
miKhief.  The  framer  of  the  Address  to  the  Puhlic,"  has, 
L  however,  earned  a  much  harsher  reproof,  than  we  mean  to  give 
I  the  inditer  of  the  ^<  Letter  to  a  Lady^Jaahion before.he 
mtdertalces  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Regeneration,  we  would 
recommend  him  to  consult  his  Catechism,  for  tlie  definition  of 
a  Sacrameiit ;  be  will  tlieh  probably  learn  to  speak  of  Baptism, 
in  terms  more  respectful,  than  to  represent  it,  as  a  mere  out- 
ward ceremonj."    P.  29- 


Art.  IX.  Select  Frettch  Idioms,  alphabetiemlly  arranged; 
intended  to  facilitate  the  Progress  of  Youthiniie  Aicquimtibn 
of  t^al  Inp^pu^.  To  .  which -are- sulfjoinedf  Notes  critical 
€nd  esplauutory,  on  Scofs  French  Kccueil;  containing  a 
2ranslation  of  every  Idiomatical  Expression,  ,or  diffictdt 
Phrase,  m  the  whole  of  that  Work.  By  an  Amateur  of  the 
French  Language,  Hill,  Edidbnigb ;  Kerthoud,  Whitley, 
ami  Co;  London.  1816. 

A  COLLECTION  of  JFreuch  Idioms  was  a  school-book  very 
ttuch  wanted,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
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littfe  ^xk  fot-'^nmlTing  tbe  destderatiim ;  it  ftppearing -well 
cakukited  tQ  fbciKtate  the  progress  of  youth,  in  the  acqui<itiioii  of 
th^t  fashionahle  elegant  language.  The  notes  (Ai  Seo^' 
Hequeilj,  npukt  no  doubt  prove  use^T  to  such  teachers  prtfer 
Ithat  selection  r)f  pieces^  as  the  manua)  for  readings  it 
strikes  ix9  that  ft' would  bave  been  better  to  have  extended  the  list 
of 'icbotns^  -artd'^m  to  have  rendered  the  puliation  of  more 
general  utilitj.  The  fontn  is  convenient,  and  as  books  sell  at 
pvcfsent  it  is  not  d^r.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  plan  and 
manner,  under  the  verb  Falloib. 

*«  ff  me  ftwjt— f  want. 
-  Tant  s'en  fitjit-rSo  fiur.ficoin  it. 
On  pen  «'«n  falloit — Or  nearly  so* 

Peu  s'en  ihfldit  quHl  ne  m'arriv4t  wi4  auf]«-T^I  had.  neaiiy  net  . 
inthim^tf^r- 

n  s'en  faut  bien  qu'il  en  soit  id  le  i^^me^Itiiilar  irombeiDgso 
here- 

'  Bo^sfcnfiuit9udrMf*-ItwaDtiiMft;li^  ./ 
,  Tant  ne  a^«n  Aufc  ^  ma  4iHil(»tur.  iw»t  /dminnfe^S^  %  i»  qgr 

pain  fcpiP^j^^iilg  Ipsfi^^  , 
.  Pevi      fa^t.^^e  je  n^  l<i  t>atte.^Iittle  prcv^ts  xne  f^om  strlk- 
tag  hin)^  ...  .  , 

JJl  fi^Hli  Ic  Voir-rA  is  woji^  seejnjv 

auroit  f^u  a'y.  pxeadre  ahisi-rTou  should  have  gone  to  work 
tlii6,way/'. 

*    ■  i  ■'   ■     Ml  ,<    .1 1  I  >  .      ■  >      T  ,111  V 

A»T.  X.  Traveb  at  B<nne,  and  Voj/ages  btf  the  Fire-dd^. 
For  the  Imtruciion  and  Etttertainmeui  ijf  Young  Persgti^. 
5  Vols.    l6mo.    Longman.  1815. 

XhIS  is.  capable  of  being  madfi  dSl  amusing  and  useful  proditc* 
tion.  The  author  has  ingeniously  sketched  out  a  plan  which 
tramt  fail  of  oonveying  iast^ucUon  to  yonqg  p^aons  in  the  most 
pleasing  maimer^ 

;  It  is  supposed  that  suitable  Maps  add  Globes,  where  Ihey  ean 
be  had,  are  spread  on  tbe  table,  and  that  some  one<takes  the  lead 
in  perfdnning  the  journey  or  voyage  to  be  perused.*' 

The  first  voliune  contains  Europe^  and  the  succcc(Ung  volunsea 
treat  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  habitable  Globe.  The  anony« 
moMs  author,  whom  we  suspect  to  Ji)e  a  lady,  frequendy  indulgea 
in  political  reflections,  which  savour  mnch  of  the  new  tehool  of 
philosophic  liberty^  and  is  a  decided  friend  to  CathcAc  oMaacip^' 
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Son.        «JiJll\preaAt  obiwfrtktfqhs;'*^ 
on  Ofe  lteyero^^n  bj  Kfiig  William.  ;  '*  •  .r  ,  ' 

*•  Hel*£fnce  of  Orttftge  landed Tdrba^,  tWiep  he  caibe  to 
assUt  the  Itrf^i*  to  txpel  Jame^  iHe'B^cottd,  who  wished  to  esttij^ 
iish  Pt^efrand  arbitaVy  power  ip  EdsIqukI;  for  tfjis  s^rvi^  Ijie 
Aiiises  of'^EjoM^'afnd  Commons  madie  Wfflkm  %\tig.  This  ehanj^ 
which  was  v^y  important  jn  marty  f esjfects,  is  Tpafled  th^  glorious 
Revdutlbn'o^  1688.  ftfuch  gogd  and  some  eyfl  .aros^  fr'»m  tffee 
Retolot?(^^  thoiigb  the  evil  did  not  begin  ii^c^lf  wH!i  jt .  It  was 
in  the  reign.of  King  Wfliiara*the  Third,  , <br  so  was  called,  tbUt 
(he  National  Debt  and  .  our  ^aper  curreQt^  commenped,  and  the 
Violence  of  party  spirit  gave  rise  to  the  extension  of  the  duration  of 
Parfiamenft  to  Seven  Years,  ffom  all  which  a  good  deal  of  harm  hai 
proceeded,  and  no  one  can  teU  what  will  be  m  ehd  of  tliese  thitigs. 
Bitt  oiir  ISbfMi^  wei^  jCQnaiderably  oopfirmed  hy  the  B^q1#oii» 
altboAigh  the  Catholics  ag^mt  whom  the  natien  ,w{(8  aogr^r  on  acoowt 
of  King  Jam^  have  had  reason  to  deplore  thq  l^igotry  which  wa« 
then  nmed  against,  and  the  hardships  which  they  have  endured  ever 
aioce,«fpeda%  in  foeiandi  King  iraUm  did  not  keep^4Utb  with 
■than^  thtti^'peBhopt  the  times  ought  to  he  Uftided  oiere  tb«m.lMU 
whoM^AMrafvcr^  himielf  a  bigot  with  tesftet  1»  ths  Calh<toi/' 

We  totally  dissent  in  opioipn  with  the  au^hor^  neither  ain  we 
concOTe  what  occasion,  there  was  to  ititk-oduce  into  si  juvenile 
work  p6lit9c^ll  discn^sions,  which  to  say  the  least  are  vei^  irrele* 
vant ;  or  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Sir  S.  Romilly^  when  qMak- 
iqg  ofihe  freiich  protestants^  which  might  ^t  iggst  have  been  as 
well  omitted. 

^  Not  manvvof  them  have  arriv^et  great  eminence,  but  oie 
man  must  not !he  overlooked  who  has  <}iBtinguished  himself  |^e|itly 
bv  his  talents  {  Sir  Saimuel  Romilly  is  a  descendant  of  the  banished 
Irotestants  of  France.  As  a  Lawyer  and  as  a  Senator,  he  has 
acquired  a  renown  that  will  never  die  \  and  there  is  little  doobt 
pfXis  attaining  in  time,,  if  not  to.th^  highest  prefbrment  in  hi)i 
profession,  at  least  to  the  highest  reputation  which  its  honourable 
practice  can  bestow.*' 

The  following  passage  is  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  writing  (a 
little  too  energetic  in  our  dpinion)  vMch  die  aalbor  has  ooca« 

«  Let  us  keep  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  in  view  as  we 
proeted,  which  is  easy  to  us  vojragers  on  map*  and  travellers  in  tihe 
Mrtdurs.  On  the  left  are,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  EIb%  Sidly, 
Maha,  the  gtdf  of  Venice,  formerly  calkd  the  Adhiatio,  then  we 
cme  to  the  taad  of  ancient,  heroes,  and  arts,  and  Utfirature* 

which 
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which  we  would  hafl  with  nn  eothusiacm  nmilif  Co  that  wi|k^ 

seized  the  ten  thousand  as  described  so  grandly  by  Xenophon, 
when  they  saw  the  Black  Sea,  after  so  far  compleadng  their  retreat 
^firom  Persia.  It  is  inqpossible  to  forget  their  shoot  -of^^-the  tea ! 
the  sea !  which  they  set  up  on  r^EuSiing  the  top  of  a  mountaio 
that  ^ve  them  the  first  view  of  it.  We  seem  to  hear  them  rend 
the  air  with  their  enthusiasm :  Greece  excites  in  us  a  nmilar  en* 
thusiasm  though  it  be  not  our  country  ;  and  though  it  is  interestuur 
principally  for  what  it  has  been,  awl  country  of  the  arts,  and 
^uses  1  Land  of  our  lore  and  devotion !  Birth-place  of  Lycur- 
£us  and  Solon,  of  Miltiades  and  Leonidas,  of  Epaminondas  and 
Pbocion,  of  Aristides  and  Socrates,  and  jnato,  and  Xenophon— * 
of  poets— of  orators — of  philosophers— of  ever^  thin^  that  could 
elevate  man  as  a  creature  of  reason  capable  of  unitating  the  divi* 
nity."   Vol.  L  p.  144. 

'  We  hope  the  author  of  these  little  volumes  will  in  'ttiiofher 
edition  expunge  much  dangerous  matter,  besides  some  inapai« 
racies  of  expression^  such  as  the  following, 

'**  James  was  discorerad  whOe  attempting  to  fly  to  l^ance,  and 
Jbrought  bade  to  London,  nhire  nobody  toisbed  to  see  km.*'  YoL  L 
p.  92.-^"  The  hand  of  God  had  no  nhere  there^  ^oattevad  bkasmBi 
so  profusely."   Vol.  V.  p.  92. 

I 

We  disapprove  also  of  the  political  principle!^  which  with 
jq)9re  wisdom  at  least  tiie  author  might  have  kept  to  himself* 


'Art^XI.  Progressive  Exercim,  adapted  to  the  Eton  Jcci^ 
.   denet,  with  easy  Examples  to  teach  Boys  to  construe  or  trans* 
lalefrom  the  Latin.   2s.  6d.    I^ngman  and  Co.  1815. 

THIi!  author  of  this  useful  little  m  ork  was  the  late  Rev.  James 
Winiield,  of  Chester;  and  it  was  originally  composed  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  scholar 
|>y  these  Progressive  Exercises,  are  unquestionably  considerable  \ 
iX  is  thei^fOre  no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  auxiluuy  to  th^  J^ton 
Accidence,  sb^d  have  rapidly  passad  through  four  editions* 


NoTB  upon  p.  259,  line  46. 
We  af«  .bound,  in  jostace,  to  inform  our  readers  that,  before 
the  birth  of  the  child.  Mr.  Godwin  was  united,  by  a  legid  cere* 
SDony,  to  Mias  W. ;  but  with  how  good  a  grace  we  ahall  refer 
them  to  bis  own  biogiapby  of  thftt  kdy  to  discover. 
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The  Personnlitj  and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter  asserted  and  explaiiiec(» 
in  a  Course  of  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford*  on  the  Lectnr« 
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The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  ascertained  from  historical  Testimony  and  cir» 
camstantial  Evidence.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  Rector  of  Long  Newton,  Yarn. 
dvo]s.4to.  61.15s. 

Conciliatory  Suggestions  on  the  Subject  of  Regeneration,  founded  upon  a  receot 
Occarrence.   By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  &c.  Is. 

Observations  on  some  Controversies  respecting  Baptism.  By  Joseph  Holden 
Pott,  Archdeacon  of  London.  2s. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Occasions  of  the  public  Thanksgiving  for  Peace  in  tb« 
Years  1815  and  18i6>  the  Former  having  been  composed  in  the  prospective  C-on« 
templation  of  a  future  One.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hewitt,  Cnrate  of  Cheshaaiy 
in  the  County  of  Buckingham.  3s. 

A  Slermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  6horch  of  St.  Anne,  Kew  Green,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  18,  1816,  being  the  Day  appointed  (or  a  general  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tunstall  Havcrfield,  A.M.  Chaplam  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of  Sussex,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Ox* 
ford.    Is.  6d. 

A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  delivered  at  Newberry.   By  John  Kitcat.  Is. 

A  Discourse,  preaclied  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  January 
18,  1816,  being  the  Day  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  for  a  Thanksgiving  for 
Peace.  By  Arch.  Alison,  L.L.B.  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of  Rodingtouy 
A'icar  of  High  Ercal,  and  seniur  Minuter  ot  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgate^ 
Edinbnrgh.    Is.  6d. 

St.  Paui*s  Comparison  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  considered  in  a  Sermon. 
By  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Manin  in  tlie 
Field,  is. 

The  French  Preacher,  coi.teining  select  Disccmrses,  translated  from  the  Works 
of  the  most  eminent  French  Divines,  Catholic  and  Prute&tant ;  with  biographical 
Notices  of  the  Authors,  &c.  To  which  i&  prefixed  an  historical  View  of  the  re- 
formed Church  of  France,  from  ita  Origin  to  the  present  Time.  By  Ingratu  Cob^ 
bin.   8vo.  14i. 

Remarks  on  the  holy  League,  lately  entered  into  by  their  Majesties  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  uud  the  Emperor  of  Ru^ia,  wherein  they 
openly  proclaim  and  recommend  to  their  own  Subjects,  and  to  the  Christian  Wortd 
at  larse,  the  two  essential  and  distingaishing  Articles  of  the  New  Church,  Cttlle<t 
the  New  Jerusalem.  By  Robert  Hindmarsh,  Author  of  Letters  to  the  late  Dr« 
Priestley,  &c.  Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Unitarian  Christians  in  South  Wales,  occasioned  by  the  Ai»- 
niadTersions  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  &c.  &c.  By  Tho* 
mas  Belshani,  Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  Bssex-btreet.   4s.  6d. 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Sect  of.  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (still  whimsi. 
cally  enough  styling  itself  the  Church  of  £nfl(land)  made  ^criptur^l  in  Point  of 
Language*  if  not  in  its  Mode  of  Address  to  ilie  one  only  true  God,  &c.  8vo« , 
Ss.6d. 

Postscript  to  the  ^  Rejection  of  RecsOA,**  consisting  of  further  ArgumenU 
aguiast  the  Unitariana, 

Horn  9abaicivc>  or  a  Refutation  of  the  popular  Opinion  that  Peace  will  nlti^ 
laately  prevail  over  the  whole  World.  Bv  Jercmiali  Jackson,  AJM.  Vicar  of 
Swaff  bam-Bulbeck,  and  late  Fellaw  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  4s. 
.  Reasons  f«i  npc  aoawcring  Mr.  Oisbome'a  Lttiers  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloacester, 
ia  a  Latter  to  a  Friaud .  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocasa  of  Liaooln^  ifc.  i, 
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SSft  XofOilt/  Liu  of  Publiaaicm. 

Sgrfotm  Chtmten  i  dr  a  practietl  Inproremtnt  of  the  prhicipa)  Hkeorie*  of 
tilt  0(4  and  Vew  Testament.  Bj  tboroas  Robinson,  M.A.  Utb  VIear  •f  Ik. 
JUMtfH  Leicaiter,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Abridged  for  tha 
Vmei  yptmg  renons.  Itmo.  tit  (M. 

TlMmghrs  on  Universal  Peaet  t  aSermon*  delivered  oil  Thursday »  Jan.  1^ 
1B16»  Uia  ^ay  of  National  Thanksgiving.  By  the  Rev.  Thoiaafr  Chalmen» 
llUiierof  the  ImChvifcbi  Glasgow.  8tq.  ls.6d. 

A  concise  Repeft  of  the  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  the  late  Action  hroaght  bv 
Jamet  Wcbeter  Wedderbnm  Webster,  Esq.  and  Lady  Francis  hu  Wife,  against  tne 
Xdilor  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  for  a  libel.  Taken  In  Short-^iand  by  Mr.  W. 
B*  Guraey,  Shortwhaad  Writer  to  both  Houaes  of  Parliament  ^s. 

llinntes^of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Court  Martial,  holdcn  on  Board  his  Majesty^f 
Bhip  Albion,  in  Sheerness  HartMor,  October  16,  1815,  on  Charges  exhibited  Uy 
Capt.  8am.  Botcher,  late  of  his  Majefty's  Ship  Antelope*  against  the  Right  Hon* 
^rd  George  Stuart,  late  of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Newcastle.  5s. 

MKpieAI. 

An  Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  MedicinOk  containing  the  Tests  and  Antf^ 
'dotes  of  Pultons !  wiib  Observations  op  HanKing9  Drowning,  Lunacy,  Child- 
murder,  Ahortion,  &c.  By  GeorfQi  £dwa(d  Male,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Bir- 
,  aiingham  Hospital.  7s. 

A  seneral  System  of  Toxicology,  or  Treatise  on  Poisons  drawn  from  the  Mine* 
ral,  vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  considered  as  to  their  Relations  with  Phy« 
sielogy,  Pathology,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  M.  P.  Orfile,  M.D.  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philoso^y.  Translated 
from  the  French.  lAs. 

Rudiments  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  human  Body,  coosistinst  of 
Tables,  &c.  compiled  for  the  Use  of  Students  beginning  their  Researches.  By  t« 
I.  Arunger,  Member  of  the  Royal  Collece  of  Surgeons,  London.  8yo.  4s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  London  m  181 4^  or  a  Parallel  of  the  English  a|id 
.  French  Surgery,,  preceded  by  seme  Observations  on  the  London  HoepitaU.  By 
.Philibert  Joseph  Rous,  Doctor  in  Sureery,  ke.  Translated  from  the  Flmich.  8ve. 

Three  Lectures  on  Craniological  Physiognomy,  in  which  the  Opinions  of  Dia, 
Gall  and  Spuraheim  are  controverted.  Delivered  beAire  the  City  Philosophical 
Society.  %  a  Member.   8vo.  8b» 

BISTORT. 

A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  1814 :  from  the  Peatage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
allied  Armies,  down  to  the  Battle  and  Capitulation  of  Paris.  By  John  Walleeej^ 
luq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service. 

Peninsular  Sketches  during  a  recent  Tour.  By  John  Milford,  jun« 

Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  By  Robert  Hills.  4(o.  51. 5s. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna.  ByM.deIVadt.  Translated  from  the  Ffeod^  8Tew 
tOs.  6d. 

POMTXCAt. 

An  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet,  called  •«  The  Claims  of  the  Bntish  Nary ;  by  an 
4  Id  Post  Captain.*'   By  a  Friend  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Ricardo*s  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secmrc  Cnrreney^ 
By  Thomas  Smith,  Anthor  of  an  Essay  on  Money,  £ce.  Ss. 

Speech  of  Paseoe  Grenfeld,  Esq.  A.  P.  vh  Transeelioiis  rabditiiic  belwist  th# 
Public  and  the  Bank  of  England  ;  with  an  Appendia.   8vo.  4c.  6d. 

A  short  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  npon  the  fanpertant  Sabjed  of  the 
proposed  Conthniance  of  the  Income  or  Property  Tai^  By  a- Barrister*    H.  M. 

A  Lettet  from  Montague  Burgcnrne,  Eeq.  to  the  Freeboldert  ef  Esaei,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  late  Meeting  at  Chelmilbr^  18  petition  against  the  V^opetty 
Tai.  Is. 

Further  Proceedinp  of  the  Hon.  Hoaee  ef  Aisembly»  at  Jamaioi^  lelative  <• 
the  Slave  Registry  Bill ;  eonteinleg  tie  Report  made  to  iM  lleiMe»  Dectmhet 
VOth  last :  together  with  the  Svideace  taken  npon  Oath,  i»  wUdl  Repit 

j{e/er*. 

A  few  Ohsenrations  en  the  ebMhinniceof  the  PtapeHt  end  tfle  DiMigft 
ofa«eatMliitai7AtaUbhM8f^t80«Fie^  M^JfUmflk^ 
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,  'HVt  Parqperty  I^x  etuMtn^,  witk  Refrrence  to  its  renewal^  oo  •  Plan  Id 
afford  Relief  to  all  Classes.  By  a  Member  of  Lincoln's- Ian.  f$. 
-  The  Be/iever  ReTiewed  ;  or  some  corsory  Obsenralious  upon  an  Artida  ui 
'the  Christian  Obserrer.  for  Jtnuarj,  I810,  respcctlnc  tha  Slave  Registry  Bili< 
la  a  letter  to  a  Meisber  of  Parliiinent.    By  Thomas  Venabl«t.   Is.  6il. 
An  Inqairv  iato  the  Causes  of  Agricaftural  Oistrtas.   Bjr  W.  Jaopb»  Esq. 

Thoagbts  on  the  Caoses  and  Cunscquenvet  of  the  peesettt  Depressed  Stite  of 
▲gricttltaral  Produce.  Addressed  to  uie  Consideration  of  those  who  have  Fro* 
pcrtv  in  the  Fands.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  Charles  Western,  At,  P.  on  the  distressed  state  of  the  Agii* 
culture  of  the  Kinedom.  'Is.  dd. 

A  Letter  to  a  f  rieiid  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Country. 
By  A.  H.  Holdsworth,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Dartmouth.  Is. 

An  £rposnre  of  some  of  th«i  nomennis  Mistatdaents  and  Bflsrc  prasentationat 
contained  In  a  Pamphlet,  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Mr.  Marryat's  Pai9« 
phlet,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  £cc.  &c   ts,  6d. 

The  Crisis  ;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stating  the  ima 
Cause  of  the  present  alarming  State  of  the  Country,  with  a  Remedy,  at  onca 
.  lAfie»  easy*  aad  effioadoos,  the  whole  deduced  £rom  unerring  Principles.   3s.  6d* 

Letter  the  First,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Bill,  for  the  RegistrHtion  of  Slaves.  ^J 
James  Stephen,  Esq.  in  Letters  to  William  Wilbarforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  Ss. 

Obserrations  on  a  late  Pamphlet  on  tha  Clftims  of  the  Brillab  Navy.  By  a 
young  Civilian.  -Svo.  ts. 

Two  Letters  to  Lord  Caatltreagh,  on  the  present  Situation  of  the  Landed 
Interest,  and  the  intended  partial  Repeal  of  the  Income  Tax.  Is. 

The  Interference  of  the  BiMsh  Legislatura  in  the  internal  Concerns  of  Hie  West 
>  India  Islands,  respeetiag  thair  Slaves,  dsprecated*  By  n  aealous  Advocate  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  6d. 

An  Essay  on  a  Radoaliott  of  the  Interest  of  the  Nationa]  Debt^  proving  that 
tUs  tt  the  only  possible  Maaat  of  telieving  the  Distresses  of  the  Commercial  and 
Agricnltnial  Intmeti.  By  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Emj.  8vo.  9s. 

A  Letter  to  tha  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  Caine  of  the  present  Distresses^  aiid 
the  Efficacy  of  reducing  the  Standard  of  the  Silver  Currency  towards  their  Belief. 
By  C.  R.  Prioscp»  Esq. 

^oirnr. 

Alaitor ;  or  the  Spirit  Qf  Solitude  t  with  other  Poems.  By  Percy  Bysbe 
Shelley.   8vo.  5s. 

The  Voyage  tu  India,  January,  181S.  In  Four  Epistles,  addressed  to  n 
friend.  Epistle  L  5s. 

An  Elegy  on  the  National  Cliaracter.   By  Peter  Pratt.  Is. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  in  Ttirve  Cantos.  By  Oeotge 
M*Cartby,  jun.  Surgeon,  Halrtead,  Eskx.   8vo.  '  As.  6d. 

Moscow  :  By  Mrs.  Henry  Bulla.   Svo.   fs.  tid. 

I^eaves.  Svo.  9s. 

NOTtL. 

tha  Soldier  of  Fortune  ;  an  Hhtbricai  and  PonUcal  Rgmanee.  By  Capmin 
Ashe,  Aatlior  of  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Book.  Svo.  t  vols..  14s. 

MlBCStLAIIISa.. 

On  the  late  Poiieantion  of  the  Proteatants  m  the  South  of  Fnuwa.  By  Helen 
Maria  Williams.   Sb,  6d. 

'  The  French  Account  of  the  last  Campaign  of  Bonaparte  ;  with  a  Plan  of  the 

•  Batde  of  Waterloo.   By  CaptainThompson,  rslh  Ragiraettt»  5s. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  British  Specimens  deposited  in  the  Geoloffi«d 
jCalleatiQB  «f  the  9^ai .  Inatitotion. .  By  William  lliomas  Bratide,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  9s. 

•  Hie  FIy4Sshor*a  Guide  ^  iiluMtad  by  cotaruTod  Platan  wpniratiiig  upwaidf 
#f 'Forty  of  the  asast  'useful  FUes^  aecurstaly  capiud  fwm  Stature.  By  Goorga 
€^  Bainbridge.   8vu.   16s.  ' 

Lectures  on  all  the  Eighty-one  Degrees  of  Free-Masonry.  10s.  6d. 

•  A  Fatti||i4ir.fruhdi  aflWi  }:Mng  Lattora  %ritt«i  by  an  obsonue  Member  of 
v|bat>I^iiB|9l9  <iHll«cte4  ftg»aaw<ptMaail  Cencspoviiiieo  with  the  Uii^rf9s. 
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Three  Lectures  on  Cranlological  Plijslognoiny,  in  which  the  Opinions  of  Dt^ 
Gall  and  Sporzheim,  are  controverted. 

Annonl  Gleanings  of  Wit  andHomoari  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  consistmg  of  • 
-  Selection  of  Anecdotes,  Bon  MotSr  Epigrams,  Enigmas,  and  Epitaphs,  with  somb 
choice  ^Receipts,  Facts,  Sentiments,  &c.  &c.  chicflj  gleaned  from  the  naaeroas 
Periodical  Works  and  Jonmals  of  the  Daj,  both  Foreign  and  English }  with 
many  Original  Pieces,  bv  a  celebrated  Wit  of  the  Age.  2  vols.  ISmo.  9i> 
or  on  royal  paper,  tOs.  6d, 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  Volume  of  Sermom,  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Daubeny. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,  for  Families 
and  Parochial  Congregations. 

A  new  Edition  of  Grai/s  Works,  with  mahy  unpablisbed 
Letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Mitford. 

A  Biographical  Mernoir  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  MinisterSi 
Generals,  8cc.  by  the  late  Marquis  de  Lavallee, 

The  Travels  of  Colonel  Keatinge  in  Europe  and  ^rica. 

The  Journal  of  a  Ten  Yeari  Residence  at  Tripoli^  in 
'  Africa,  from  the  original  Correspondence  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Richard  Tully,  Esq.  the  British  Consul. 

Amusements  in  Retirement,  by  the  Author  of  the  PAilosopkf 
of  Mature. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Volumes  of  CampheJVs  hives  of  the 
Admirals,  commenced  by  the  late  Henry  Redhead  Yorke* 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Booth,  Author  of  an  Analy* 
iical  Introduction  to  the  English  Language. 

The  Condemned  Cell,  or  Devotions^  Sec.  suited  to  Convicts 
under  Sentence  of  Deaths  by  the  Rev.  James  Rndge,  Curate  of 
.  Limchouse, 

A  small  Pocket  Edition  of  Mr.  Goode's  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms* 

An  Essay  on  JVeighH  and  Measures,  comprising  a  View  of 
Standards,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  witli  Remarks  on  the 
Principles  and  Provisions  of  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
entitled  A  Bill  for  ascertaining  and  establishing  Uniformity 
of  Weights  and  Measures/'  by  Dr.  P.  Kelly,  Author  of  the 
Universal  Cambist,  &c. 

The  Physician's  Practical  Cmnpanian,  or  a  I%ysico-Chi- 
rurgical  Synopsis  of  Modern  Medicine,  arran^4  in  Alphabeti- 
cal Dissertations,  by  Dr.  Adam  Dodt,  of  IVarcester,  in  an 
Octavo  Volume. 

A  new  Edition  of  Dr.  Pinckard*s  Notef  <m  the  West  Indies, 
vith  additional  Letters  from  Martimque,  Jamaicm,  and  St. 
Domingo,  and  a  Plan  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Skves  ia 
the  West  Indies. 

A  Descriptive  Esunf  on  Spectacles,  and  the  Apparatus  nsed 
to  assist  imperfect  Vision  in  the  faunan  B^^^ 

Optician*  ed  y  ^ 


THE 

BRITISH  CRITICi 

FOR  APRIL,  1816. 


Art.  I.  A  Letter  to  fV.  fVilberforce,  Esq.  contaimrtg 
Remarks  m  the  Reports  of  the  Sierra  Leotie  Company  and 
Jfrican  Institution,  Ike.  By  Robert  Thorpe,  LL.D.  Chief 
Justice  of  Sierra  Leone.    Kivingtons.  1815. 

U.  //  Utter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of  Gloucester  from 
Z.  Macaulay^  Esq.  occasiotzed  bij  Dr.  Thorpe's  Pamphlet. 
Hitcbfti^.  1815. 

III.  Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Jfrican  Institution, 
respecting  the  Allegations  contained  in  Dr.  ThorpeU 
Pamphlet.    Hatchard.  1815. 

IV.  Ninth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Jfrican  Imtitution. 
Hatcbard.  1815. 

V.  Reply  Point  by  Point"*  to  t/ie  Special  Report  of  the  Di* 
rectors  of  the  Jfrican  Institution.  By  R.  Thorpe,  LL.D. 
Kmngtons.  1815. 

VL  Postscript  to  the  Reply  "  Point  by  Point,"  being  a  Reply 
also  to  the  Matters  contained  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  tke 
African  Institution.    Rivingtons.  1815. 

Vll.  Thoughts  on  the  Jbofition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with  Re^ 
marks  on  the  Jfrican  Jnstitntion,  l^c.  Second  Edition* 
8vo.   pp.  ed5.   4is.  6d.    Richardson.  1815. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  society  of  gentleman  was  formed^  called 
the  Sierra  Jjeoue  Coiiipany.  The  professed  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution were,  in  the  words  of  its  first  report,  "  to  encourage 
trade  with  ibe  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  promote  cultivation,  ad« 
vaose  civilization,  diffuse  iporality,  and  induce  some  attention 
to  a  pure  system  of  Religion  in  Afiica ;  and  above  all— not  to 
coffer  their  servants  to  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
Slave  Trade ;  neither  to  buy,  sell,  or  employ,  any  one  in  a  state 
of  Javery,  and  to  repress  the  traffic  as  far  as  their  influence 
vould  extend.'*    The  chairman  and  leading  member  of  the 
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342         Dr.  Thorpe  and  the  African  Institution. 

company^  was  tke  late  Mr.  H.  Thornton.  The  depaty  chair* 
men  were»  successively,  Philip  Sansom,  Esq.,  Charles  Grant, 
Esq.,  and  Ix)rd*  Teignoiouth.  Among  the  eflScieut  directors 
were  Lord  Barhani,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarksoo,  Hon.  £•  J.  Eliot, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Babtngton,  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  Priimess,  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  SCc.  After  sixteen  years  struggle  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties consequent  on  such  an  undertaking,  from  various  causes 
their  fiinds  were  found  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  An  application 
was  then  made  to  parliament  in  their  favour,  who  liberally  grant- 
ed them  nearly  100,000/.  as  a  reimbursement,  in  great  part,  of 
the  expences  incurred.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  the  co- 
lony was  surrendered  to  the  crown.  The  recommendations  and 
suggestions,  however,  of  the  directors  of  the  former  company, 
were,  io  most  instances,  attended  to  by  GovemoMotj  on  assmning 
the  management  of  the  cobny ;  these  geDllemeOj  in  the  mean 
^ae,  formed  themselves  into  another  ostensible  b€Kly>  called  the 

African  Institution/  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  same 
Jandabje  designs,  which  had  been  the  ok^ects  of  the  Sierra 
Ijeone  Company.  .  Subscriptmis  were  solicited,  reports  pub^ 
lished,  and  much  progress  was  supposed  to  have  been  mad^ 
wh€iiabodt  the  end  of  the  year  1814,  a  pfimptd^^  WP«ved> 
WF^tteA  by  Pr.  Thorpe,  Chief  Justice  of  tl|e  Cok>ny,  preferiii^ 
charges  of  the  most  serious  nature,  both  against  the  directors  of 
tfie  Sierra  LeOne  Company,  and  of  the  African  Institution. 
This  pamphlet  was  referred  by  the  directors  of  the  latter  kisd- 
tu6on,  to  the  committee  for  Sierra  Leone  aiiavrs,  who,  in  June, 
}815,  published  a  Special  Report,  in  answer  to  the  cfaai|;es 
brought  against  both  societies  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  proiioimang 
(hem  vague,  indefinite,  and  unfounded.  About  the  same  time 
appeared,  a  letter  from  Mr-  Z.  Macaulay  to  tbe  Dtike  of  Glou- 
cester, the  president  of  tbe  African  Institutionj  exculpating 
bi^hieif  from  fhe  accusations  preferred  against  him  as  secretaiy 
of  the  former  society,  and  as  a  director  of  tbe  latter*  In  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  a  Keply  "  Point  by  Point**  to  the  Special  Re- 
port w^  published  by  Df.  Thorpe,  in  which  he  labours  to  suIh 
sfantiate  his  former  charges,  and  to  shew  the  weakness  and  fal- 
laqy  of  the  defence.  In  October,  die  ninth  reguhr  Report  of 
the  Institution  appeared,  which,  as  it  contained  matter  in  which 
the  character  of  Dr.  Thorpe  was  involved,  was  again  answered 
by  him  in  ft  Postscript  to  the  Reply  "  Point  by  Point.*"  Such 
then^  as  Aur  as  Principals  are  concerned,  is  the  state  of  the  con* 
frovet'sy  at  present,  and  such  is  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
public  are  to  form  their  determination. 

The  question  before  th^  public  is  of  a  very  grave  and  impoit- 
^pt  patufe,  being  nothing  less  than  this,  whether  f  ro  succeasive 
ii^st^utions^  patronized  by  tbe  ipos|  ^«tiiiguis|)e(I  persoi^ges. 
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^oA  profeiNOg  tbe  most  faumane  and  generous  purpoeea^  have 
firsl,  by  an  utter  neglect  of  the  objects  committed  to  theic 
earei  forfeited  their  title  to  pabbc  esteem*;  and  secondly,  by  en. 
coumging  the  practice  of  those  very  barbarities  which  di^  were 
designed  to  .  repress,  have  not  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
imposture  and  fraud* 

'  80  zealous  are  we  in  the  real  cause  of  the  abolition,  aiid  so- 
ardent  in  our  desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  any 
port  of  Africa,  that  we  should  be  very  slow  to  listen  to  an^ 
chaiges  brought  against  an  institution^  formed  to  promote  these 
praiseworthy  and  noble  ends.  The  accusations,  however,  of 
Pr.lliorpe  are  too  earnest  and  too  reiterated  not  to  force 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  while  the  local  situation  which 
be  held  adds  weight  and  consideration  to  his  testimony.  It  is  a 
eontroveray  iu  which  the  public  is  bound  to  take  a  cautiou^ 
steady,  but  a  decided  part,  as  upon  their  determination  mu4 
rest  the  claims  of  the  African  Institution  to  their  confidence  and 
support.  It  will  be  our  purpose,  without  eitlier  a  partial  or 
a  party  spirit,  to  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the  principal  pofaita 
of  the  question,  from  which  its  general  bearings  may  with  tole- 
fable  accuracy  be  ascertained. 

To  the  accusations  of  Dr.  Thorpe  against  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  the  directors  of  the  African  Institution^  as  identified 
with  the  former,  both  b  the  ends  to  be  pursued,  and  in  tbe 
penons  concerned,  has  taken  upon  itfelf  la  reply.  The  two 
first  charges,  which  Dn  Thorpe  prefers  against  the  company,  are 
those  of  monopoly  in  their  trade,  and  of  mystery  in  the  exhaus* 
tion  of  tbeir  finances.  On  the  first  of  these  we  shall  not  dweH, 
as  so  much  appears  to  be  said  bn  both  sides  without  determinii^ 
rtie  questioii,  which  at  last  is  not  much  to  our  present  purpose. 
To  the  second  Aey  very  propedy  r^ply,  that  their  afiaim  haVe 
been  four  times  the  subject  of  parliamentary  enquiry,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  mvestigation,  it  did  not  appear  that  their  fiind^s 
were  ynisappliefL  With  this  answer,  we,  who  were  not  suV 
eciibers  to  the  coippany's  stuck,  profess  ourselves  perfectly 
satisfied.  Odierwise  we  niight  have  been  tempted  to  have  pur^ 
sued  tbe  enquiry  farther^  and  to  have  entered  into  a  stricter  exa^ 
mination  of  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  four  htindred  thou* 
saiid  pounds,  than  the  rough  and  unbalanced  account  in  the  ap« 
pendix  will  at  present  enable  us. 

Tb^  next  accusation  is,  that  the  best  servants  of  tbe  company 
were  obliged  to  seek  establishments  under  the  native  chiefs,  arid 
were  by  this  means  forced  into  the  Slave  Trade.  The  fiict  is 
acknowledged  in  the  Special  Report,  and  appears  also  in  evi* 
dence  before  partiarment.  The  Hpecial  Report  however  denies 
that  these  were  the  teU  serYsnts  of  the  company^  because  they 
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'embarked  in  die  Slave  Trade.  That  they  were,  howevef,  (ka 
best  servants  of  the  company  before  this  transaction  remains -sn- 
contradicted,  and  that  they  are  still  now  in  repute  appears  from 
the  circumstance  of  one  being  at  present  Mr.Macaula/H  agent 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  another  Sheriff  of  the. Colony.  It  is  also 
$ome\vbst  remarkable,  that,  although  these  men  were  under  a 
bodd  to  the  conipnny,  with  a  severe  penahy  attached  to  it,  not 
|o  engage  in  the  Stave  Trade,  the  penally  was  never  enforced. 

J3r.  Thorpe,  fourthly,  charges  the  ccfmpany  with  failing,  in 
their  engagements  to  the  Nova  Scoiian  settlers.    To  these  wera 
promised  upon  tlieir  arrival,  twenty  acres  of  land  to  each  man, 
ten  to  pach  woman,  and  five  to  each  child.    Of  this  quantity 
pf  land,  it  is  ^allowed  tbat  only  one-fifih  was  actually  graut^ed* 
1;lie  remaining  four-fifths  was,  as  the  Special  Report  a&serts,  r^ 
p^atedly  offered,  but  that  the  offer  Mas  fcjr  obvious  reasons  re* 
w^iWy  declined.    i\gahist  this  assertiop  is  produced  a  petitioi| 
>Voin  these  very  Nova  Scotia  settlers  to  the  directors  of  the  Sierra 
it  Que  Company,  as  jearly  as  \1()S,  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
^01,-pciformant  e  of  the  company's  promise.    The  Special  Re*, 
niyt  then  gcjeJJ  on  to  ussert,  ibat  as  a  proof  of  tlie  just  inteo* 
tions  &f  tne  company,  they  stipulated,  on  the  transfer  of  the 
colorty  to  govemiiijfiit,  for  the  performance  of  the  engagements. 
Jt  J?  jiurtily  rather  extnvordinavy,  that,  during  tbe  long  time  ill 
tvliidi  .tliey  held  the  colony  in  their  hands,  the  company  shoui4 
think  it  inexpedient  to  pertbrm  tlifir  promises,  bat  that  on  ita  siif 
Vender,  th^>  sligiiW  feel  so  anxioifs  to  grant  away— what  couU 
be  no  Jongej:.tUeir  own.   Ab,  however,  to  the  omeisi/e  Aonoicrw 
abk,  conip  i»h§n  it  way,  we  can  raise  no  objection,  the  Com--' 
-pany  must  have  tbeir  due  share  of  credit  in  this  transaction. 

Dr.  Thorpe  next  cbvges  the  Directors  Mith  negiecliog  lo 
fui  iii^h  the  se.ttl^:rs  with  impleynento  of  husbandry,  and  with  dis- 
bour^ging}  from  interested  uiolives>  cultivalioo.  in  the  colmy. 
The  first  of  these  charge  is  met  by  the  Special  Report  wilb  a  di- 
rect denial,  and  in  thi3  state  of  assertion  and  counter  a^sertioD,  the 
mutter  stands.  Ppon  the  pe^ond  more  important  question,  as  it 
involyep  the  policy  of  the  Company,  we  sliaU  dwelt  at  a  more 
considerably  length.  The  Special  Report  asserts,  that  eyery  at- 
tention waa  paid  to  the  cau9^  of  cultivation,  that  various  advan- 
tages were  h^W  out,  and  preipinms  proposed  to  those  who  might 
engage  in  agriculture;  that  a  farm  and  gurd^n  of  estperiaifMtt 
were  inftituted,  the  former  under  the  superintendance  of  Dr. 
Afzelius,  an  eininent  botanist  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  that 
valuable  plant?  and  seeds  were  sent  out  more  than  once,  and  that 
nothing  way  neglected  ^hif:h  might  promote  the  intereib  of  cul- 
tivation. That  notwithstanding  all  these  exertions  cultivation 
was  at  a  very  low  ehk  the  Special  Rppprt  altowSi  but  a^cigiu  oiber 
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tm»  for  the  fiiilure — the  general  indispoisition  of  tbe  sittkr^ir  to 
agriculture,  and  their  preference  any  other  mean?  ofMiiiinre* 
naoce — the  insurrection  of  ilie  colonists  in  1 800—  the  coint^ina- 
tioo  of  the  natives  agamst  the  colony  iii  1802 — the  uncejrtuinw 
of  tbe  inhabitants  as  to  the  future  evacuation  of  the  coltxny  tiu 
the  determination  of  Prirliameut  was  known.  For  the  i^uccess 
of  their  exertions  in  a  subsequent  period  the  framers  of  the  Sfi»e« 
cial  Report  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  lirsit 
governor  of  the  colony^  after  it  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
crom.  His  words  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lov^ 
Gastlereagh,  are  as  follows:  • 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  found  the 
.appearances  of  the  colony,  in  many  respects,  more  favourable 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Tlie  quantity  of  stock  of  all 
Idods  which  fill  the  streets  of  the  settlement,  and  the  very  respect- 
able appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  are  strong  indications  of  pros- 
perity and  of  the  increase  of  domestic  industry.'' 

Now  giving  this  testimony  its  full  weiglit,  it  (Cannot  surely  be 
referred  only  to  the  commercial  and  not  td  the  agricultural  state 
of  the  colony.  It  is  not  farming,  but  tnercantile  ^iiocM,  that 
could  fill  the  streets  of  a  colony  ;  to  britig  this  te^timotiy,  there- 
fore, to  prove  the  advanced  state  of  agriculture  and  cultivation, 
is  not  quite  dealing  fair  with  the  public.  In  a  subsequent  pas* 
sage,  however,  the  principal  point  of  the  question  will  be 
fouodi 

"  '*  Mr.  Thorj^e  would  insinuate  that  the  Company  discou- 
rage cultivation  in  ihe  Colony,  fbr  the  sake  of  the  rice  trade 
which  they  carried  on  for  its  supply.  The  Company  •  did 
iadeed  take  great  pains  to  supply  the  Colony  witii  rice  aad' 
catde,  whenever  circumstances  like  those  which  have  now  been 
mentioned  rendered  such  a  supply  peculiarly  needful.  They  also 
made  a  point  of  purchasing  the  rice  which  was  offered  for  sale  by  - 
the  natives,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  industry,  *as  well  as 
redeeming  the  pledge  they  had  given  of  affording  them  a  market 
for  their  commodities ;  but  thiere  was  no  branch  of  their  trade  by 
which  they  appear  to  have  sustained  heavier  losses,  than  by  this. 
It  proved  almost  uniformly  a  losing  traffic/'    P.  ^2. 

Now  the  same  complaint  which  Dr.  Thorpe  makes  against 
the  company  was  made  as  early  as  1793,  by  the  Nova(  Scotia 
settlers,  who  complain  that  the  agent  of  the  Company  created 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  they  sold  at  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent,  contrary  to  their  agreement,  which  pro- 
mised them  the  same  articles  at  a  profit  only  of  five  per  cent. 
.  la  iMlditioQ  to  this.  Dr.  Thorpe  produces  an.oxtract  from  anotlver 
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letter  ^  Governor  Thompson^  dated  August  14,  1809i  which 
wiM  present  to  the  reader  some  odier  views  of  the  feubject* 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  clearly  saw  it  to  be  their  intere$t  that  the  Colony 
should  not  be  cultivated.   It  is  true  they  .pretended  to  encourage 
eoltivatiott,  but  they  took  care  always  to  leave  good  and  suficient 
-weight  in  the  other  scale.  .  Who  would  cultivate,  when  he  did  il^ 
Imow  whether  his  land  was  secure  to  bis  children  or  to  himself? 
Who  would,  cultivate,  when,  for  want  of  anv  sofficietat  forte  to 
inroduce  respeetability  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  every  man  was 
afraid  to  go  without  the  wall  of  the  town,  for  fear  of  being  mur- 
dered ?  And  now  to  prove  the  allegation,  the  Agents  of  the  Siem 
Leone  Companjr  were  the  dealers  in  the  European  and  American 
goods. ^  If  the  inhabitants  did  not  cultivate,  they  employed  them«* 
selves  in  some  other  way,  (principally  on  public  works)  for  which 
they  received  tjoper  money.   This  paper  money  they  were  obligeA 
to  exchange  for  goods  from  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany to  buy  rice  from  the  natives.   Had  rice  been  grown  in  the 
Colony,  it  would  have  taken  from  the  custom  of  the  shops  kept 
by  the  Agents.   It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  very  zealous.  I 
verily  believe  tliis  to  be  a  true  state  of  the  fact*   Manv  of  the  ca- 
lumnies and  inventions  of  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra  ieone  Com- 
pany seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction.   When  I  moved  a  party 
of  the  natives  of  Eambarra  into  the  mountains,  a  death  blow  to 
their  plans  and  a  signal  for  ctdtivation  that  never  will  be  forgiven, 
we  were  told  tiuit  we  were  forming  a  banditti  to  plunder  the  Cas- 
sada  fields,  (for,  God  help  them,  they  bad  nothing  else  to  plunder) 
that  they  would  be  joined  by  the  natives,  that  they  would — ^in 
short,  there  was  no  end  of  it."   Dr.  Thorpe.   P.  11. 

To  the  evidence  of  Governor  Thompson,  the  fnuners  of  the 
Special  Report  cannot  object,  as  they  appear  desirous  on  some 
occasions  of  pressing  it  into  the  service.  We  could  have  wished 
that  this  gientleman,  instead  of  having  been  sent  by  some  in- 
ilueoce  or  another  to  a  distant  part  of  the  globe,  had  becga 
brought  home  to  have  given  that  copious,  dear,  and  decisive 
evidence  upon  this  important  business,  which  must  for  ever 
have  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

Upon  the  education  of  a  few  African  boys  in  England,  mw;li 
money  was  expended ;  from  all,  however,  we  can  ^irly  collect, 
Hicre  appears  to  have  been  much  more  show  than  utility  hi  the 
nieasufe.  The  Special  Report  assi^rts  the  existence  of  focal 
Schools  for  the  children  both  of  the  colonists  and  of  \he  Weigh- 
bburinj;  chiefs,  which  Dr.  I'horpe  is  not  disposed  to  dieny ;  it 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the^e  had  much  elSMt  V^n  Me 
habits  and  morals  of  the  colony.  '  As  to  tlie  general  probMMn 
of  ciriKzation  hi  the  interior,  the  Special  Report  Mitkes  ovit^o 
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cue  at  aH;  it  only  a^eerts,  that  tbe  attefn|>(9  which  MUte  fr^ 
quentlj  made,  were  frustrated  by  the  kiflueoce  of  tbe  'skt» 
trade. 

Passii^  over  «  few  less  important  points  and  niinor  okaifw 
of  oppression  and  n^lect,  we  come  now  to  the  most  grave  ^md 
important  accnsation  which  Dr.  Thorpe  has  preferred  against 
the  agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  being  no  less  ttao  that 
of  canning  on  a  traffic  in  that  infamous  trade,  which  the  coloofy 
was  established  to  discourage  and  repress. 

The  following  is  the  account  in  the  Special  Report  of  one  qt 
the  transactions  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Thorpe  : 

*^  in  November  1807»  an  American  Slave  Ciytain,  ofthe  Mme 
of  Bradford,  attempted,  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  about  five  miles 
ai>ove  the  Colony,  to  kidnap  eleven  natives,  who  had  come  on 
board  his  vessel  to  trade.  He  succeeded  in  securing  five;  two. 
were  drown^  in  the  scdBe,  and  four  escaped.  Dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  the  natives,  Ciqptain  Bradford  mstantly  took  refii^  in 
die  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone,  intending  to  sail  with  the  next  tide. 
1%e  native  chie&,  however,  reached  ^e  Colony,  with  the  news  of 
this  outrage,  in  time  to  put  it  in  GoVemor  Ludlam's  power  to  . 
the  ruffian  to  account.  His  legal  right  to  interfere  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  He  nevertheless  ordered  the  Caotain  to  t^e 
seized,  and  a  full  examination  to  be  instituted.  Had  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  charter  of  justice  extended  to  the  place  where  the.  out- 
rage had  been  committed,  he  might  possibly  have  been  convicted 
of  murder.  But  under  the  peculuir  circumstances  of  thocnae,  4i 
tl)at  Governor  Ludlam  felt  that  he  could  properly  do  was  to.  re^uico  . 
the  Captain  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  to  the  utmost  de- 
mand of  African  law,  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  abandon  him 
and  his  vessel  te  the  retaliation  of  the  natives.  The  Captain  sigreed 
to  the  former  alternative.  The  five  persops  who  had  l^en  kidnap- 
ped were  instantly  set  at  liberty.  About  dOOL  worth  of  gsoda, 
an  that  he  had  remaining  on  board,  were  brought  on  abosf ,  4tf|d 
delivered  to  the  mjured  natives;  besides  whioh,  t^n  of  lus  ilav^ 
were  tidcen  out  of  the  hold  of  his  vossel,  ^pd  landed  in  the  Colonj. 

In  satisfying  the  demonds  of  the  natives,  the  simplest  .couiye 
Governor  LiiuUam  to  pursue  would  have  been  to  deliver  ov^r  the^ 
ten  slaves  to  the  native  chieft,  who  would. have  wilJiDg)y,acoep|^ 
them  in  ^satisfaction  of  thek  daims. 

<«  Nevertheless,  as  the  slave  trade  had  not  yet. ceased,  Qitte  was 
but  too  much  reason,  to  apprehend  that  these  poor  Creatures  wou|d 
be  again  sold,  (as,  accordmgto  AiVican  law,  they  might  lawftdfy 
-H.  before  jd(«petfoatian)»  if  tfcej!  wese  ^vea  at  oo^e  iqto  thcf 
.kinds  of  Ih^fn^iie  obiefb.  TibpreveBl;  .th)s»  iu»d  ^(^s^ure  ^t  -tlie 
same  time  s|^  further  benefit  to  the  rescued  slaves,  Mr*  Lu^h^i 
^kroposedio  biodlbemiia  4|)preQticfi&  for  fourteen  vears.  to  any  re- 
qtec^able  Colonists  who  would  pay  to  the  Native  Qhiefs  their  cus- 
*toiQiiry,yaIi|ei  yMiti,  4^ecnrditig  io'th^lrjown  laws^  the *([;^e)a  were 
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compellable  to  receive,  instead  of  the  penons  of  the  slares.  Of 
the  ten  slaves  who  had  been  taken  from  on  board,  four»  on  account 
of  peculiar  circumstances  were  unconditionally  liberated,  with 
the  donsent  of  the  Native  Chiefs.  Governor  Ludlam's  proposal 
was  accepted,  with  respect  to  the  remaining  mx^  who  were  chil- 
dren :  and  they  were  accordingly  bound  As  apprentices ;  two  of 
them  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  two  to  Mr.  George  Kicol,  and 
two  to  Mr.  James  Reid.  They  were  tlms  rescued  from  the  naise- 
ries  of  the  Middle  Passage^  in  a  vessel  the  hold  of  which  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  on  board  of  whieh, 
though  only  forty-nine  tons  burthen,  were  actually  stowed  sixty- 
four  slaves.*'    Special  Report*   P.  42. 

Although  we  iFulIy  approve  of  the  summary  justice  inflicted 
upon  the  American  Captain  on  account  of  the  kidnapped  na- 
tives, yet  we  confess  that  wc  cannot  at  all  see  by  what  right  Mr. 
.Ludlam  seized  upon  the  persons  of  the  ten  slaves.  BiU  let  us 
observe  what  follows : 

One  hundred  dollars,  indeed,  were  paid  to  the  Native  Chiefil, 
for  the  redemption  of  each  of  these  six  children,  who  became 
the  apprentices  of  the  persons  paying  the  money,  being  bound  to 
them  by  regular  indentures,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council,  and  under  the  full  protection  of  British  Law. 
Aii^  this  transaction — in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  redemp- 
tion of  natives  of-  Africa  out  of  slavery  to  be  made  free-<-is 
proved  by  his  own  examination,  in  January  1814,  tobethesaoie 
which  Mr.  Thorpe  would  stigmatise  as  the  slave  trade !  The  Di- 
rectors cannot  dismiss  this  case,  without  calling  upon  the  meeting 
to,  consider  tl)e  fair  inferences  to  be  drawn  ^om  such  facts  be- 
ing made  the  ground  of  such  an  accusation."  Special  Report*  P.  45« 

Now  really  this  does  appear  to  our  plain  understandings  very 
much  like  a  sale.  These  poor  wretches  were  not  liberated  at 
the  public  expence,  but  were  bought  by  private-  individuaLn 

•  in  their  labour  therefore  and  in  their  persona  these  individuals 
had  a  property.  If  this  be  not  slavery^  we  most  confess  that  it 
is  very  much  like  it  Upon  the  great  and  leading  distinction 
hetween  an  apprenticeship  in  these  cases,  and  in  England^  w« 
shall  enlarge  hereafter. 

But.  what  better  evidence  could  Dr.  Thorpe  have  desire^  to 

i  substantiate  his  charge,  than  what  we  find  a  few  pages  on  |d 
this  very  Special  Report,  in  the  words  of  Governor  Ludlam : 

I  do  not  urge  all  thid  as  meaning  to  contend  tlist  slaves  weft 
never  allowed  to  be  purchased,  or  as  1  must  ci^  it  Vedmnmd  in 
this  colony/* 


;^  *  ^<  .Two  of  these,  from  their  very  diseased  state,  could  not  hav^ 
survived  ibeh:  miseries,  had  they  temained  in  the  vessel/' 

Thuf 
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Thus  then  it  clearly  appears^  not  from  the  evidence  of  Di'rf 
Thorpe,  but  of  Governor  JLucllani»  that  under  the  name  of  re* 
demptioji,  slavery  was  allowed  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.. 

Dr.  Thorpe  next  alledges,  that  in  Governor  Ltuliam*s  last 
administration,  two  cargoei^  of  slaves,  taken  from  the  Americans^ 
were  publicly  sold  at  twenty  dollars  a-head.  Let  us  first  exa- 
xnlue  the  defence  of  this  transaction  in  the  Special  Report. 

*^  Certain  Negroes,  in  number  167 9  taken  by  his  Majest^r's  ship 
Derwenty  Captain  Parker,  in  tiro  American  vessels,  tradin;^  for 
slaves  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  were  brought  to 
Sierra  Leone  in  March  or  April  1808.  No  Vice- Admiralty  Court 
liad  yet  been  instituted^  nor  had  the  Orders  in  Council  respecting 
captured  Negroes  reached  the  Colony.  But  these  Slaves  having 
been  brought  to  Freetown  by  Captain  Parker,  it  became  neces- 
sary, for  Governor  Ludlam  to  provide  for  tiiera,  even  tliou^h  they 
had  not  yet  been  condemned  to  his  Majesty's  use/'  The  case 
was  perfectly  novel.  Governor  Ludlam  had  no  precedent,  nor 
any  analogy  to  guide  him,  in  the  course  he  should  pursue,  ex- 
cepting the  provisions  of  the  Abolition  Act  of  1807;  and  he  there- 
fore, humanely  and  pardonably  at  least,  determilied  on  proceeding 
according  to  the  spirit  of  that  Act,  which  enacts  that  Slaves  taken 
under  it,  and  condemned  to  his  Majesty,  shall  either  be  enlisted 
into  his  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  or  bound  apprentices  for  a 
term  of  years ;  and  that  certain  bounties  on  such  slaves  shall  be 
payable  to  the  captors,  according  as  the  case  may  be.  Adhering 
to  the  spirit  of  this  enactment.  Governor  Ludlam  took  forty  of  the 
ablest  men  into  the  service  of  Government,  providing  them  with 
proper  food  and  cloathing,  and  promising  them  their  full  liberty 
tft  the  end  of  three  years.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  eighteen 
Inen,  fourteen  women,  and  ninety-five  children,  he  proposed  to 
'jflvLce  as  apprentices  among  the  Colonists  of  Sierra  Leone,  fur  pe- 
riods ^arymg  according  to  the  age  of  the  parties persons  of 
eighteen  years  old  and  upwards  being  bound  only  for  three  years, 
And  those  who  were  less  than  eighteen  being  bound  for  a  propor. 
•tionablj  longer  time.  Public  ^aotice  of  his  purpose  having  been 
given,  355  applications  were  immediately  made.  Many  of  these 
applicants  Mr.  Ludlam  knew  to  be  utterly  imfit,  from  their  poverty 
or  tbeir  profligacy,  to  have  natives  entrusted  to  them  as  appren- 
tices ;  but  he  conceived  that  almost  all,  if  not  all,  those  who  wdre 
most  objectionable  would  be  cut  off  at  once  by  a  measure  which 
would  appear  impartial,  and  could  therefore  give  no  offence.  He 
required  that  every  one  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  any  of  these 
natives  as  apprentices  shoilld  pay  twenty  dollars  for  each  ;  and  he 
resolved  that  this  sum  should  be  given  to  the  captors,  in  lieu  of  the 
bounty  of  forty  pounds  for  each  man,  thirty  pounds  for  each 
irtyman,  and  ten  pounds  for  each  child,  which  they  would  have 
received  from  Government,  had  there  been  a  Court  of  ^ce- Ad- 
miralty 
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minlty.m  the  Colony,  io  which  the  captures  could  have 'been  pro* 
aecutcd  to  condemnatioo* 

He  deemed  it  reasonable  in  itself,  and  strictly  conformable 
with  the  principles  of  the  Abolition  Act,  which  allowed  a  bounty 
to  all  captors  of  Slaves  regularly  condemned,  that  the  captors  in 
this  case  should  derive  some  benefit  from  the  seizure  they  had 
made ;  and  as  the  Slaves  had  not  been  regularly  condemned  in  any' 
Court  of  Vice-Admiralty,  the  captors,  he  conceived,  could  have 
no  claim  to  the  remuneration  held  out  by  the  Act. 

In  requiring  this  payment,  however,  Mr*  Ludlam^  main  ob- 
ject i^pears  to  have  been  not  to  reward  the  captors ;  that  wa» 
merely  incidental;  but  to  select  the  masters.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  plan  perfectly  succfeeded :  more  than  two  hundred  ap- 
plications were  immediately  witlidrawn;  and  Governor  Ludlam 
then  placed  the  captured  Negroes  among  those  who  remained,  and 
who  were  the  most  respectable  of  the  Colonists,  telline  them 
distinctly,  that  as  soon  as  indentures  could  b&  prepared,  the  na- ' 
lives  would  be  bound  to  them  m  the  usual  form,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  nature  of  i^pren- 
ticediips  was  well  understood  by  the  Settlers.  Many  of  then:  own 
children  were  apprentices :  and  as  to  possessing  any  other  right 
over  those  natives,  than  that  which  sprung  from  the  known  relation 
of  mas^r  and  apprentice,  no  idea  of  the  kind  appears  Ibr  a  mo. 
ment  to  have  been  entertained ;  and  if  it  had,  the  operation  of  thfe 
laws  relative  to  apprentices,  which  ^vere  the  laws  of  England, 
would  doubtless  have  corrected  it."  Special  Report  P.  49. 

We  shall  not  notice  a  sort  of  legal  objection  taken  by  xht 
Special  Beport,  that  ibis  transaction  happening  after  the  1st  oif 
Januarj,  1808,  is  not  lo  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Company, 
as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  no  virtual  transfer  of  the  Colony 
liad  then  taken  place,  or  that  the  administration  was  not  at  that 
time,  bona  Jide,  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  and  its  officers. 
We  cannot,  however,  forbear  noticing  a  sort  of  evaskm,  which 
Vie  are  sorry  to  see  in  such  a  Report  as  this.  In  p.  45^ 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  Directors  having  examined  the  Regislere 
of  Apprenticeships  in  the  Colon tind  them  to  be  or  tin 
first  of  January,  1808,  the  day  of  the  nomifial  tmnafer  oS 
the  Colony  to  ibe  Crown  only  thuty-tight.  From  wbieh 
the  reader  is  led  to  suppose,  that  this  apprenticeship,  a» 
it  is  called,  is  an  aflair  of  no  magnitude.  Now  the  Repoit 
ought  in  justice  to  have  stated,  that  before  the  actuai  sur- 
render of  the  Cdlony  to  the  Crown,  the  number  of  appren- 
tices had,  bv  the  very  transaction  we  have  recorded,  been  iur 
creased,  according  lo  their  own  account,  io . com  hundred ,  and 
dxtyfive.  But  to  return  to  the  transaction.  If  this  .be.  not  a 
nk^  we  aliould  "a'ish  to  be  informed  iii.  t^e.oame  of  tBptnmofi 

»ense 
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ifhM  b.   We  reaUy  curnot  but  concur  with  Dr.  Thorpe  in 
hk  representation  of  the  case. 

Thej  Bay  it  Was  a  novel  case ;  novel  indeed,  for  when  vessels 
are  earned  to  places  where  there  is  no  Vice«Admiralty  Courts, 
to  try  them^  it  is  the  practice  to  dispatdi  them  to  proper  places 
for  adjudication.  Surely  these  vessels  should  have  been  sent  to 
Barbadoes  or  England,  and  the  slaves  landed  and  taken  care  of 
until  an  account  was  received  of  their  condemnation  or  liberation. 
Captain  Ptoker,  (who  caotured  these  vessels  and  daves)  was  a 
friend  of  the  Company's  Directors ;  something  was  to  be  made  for 
Urn ;  and  accordingly  without  any  trial  the  whole  was  sold  fbr  Ute 
'ben^t  of  the  captors!  Was  not  this  unpardonable?  Then  they 
affirm  the  Slaves  were  not  sold ;  I  may  be  mistaken— but  the  Slaves 
were  driven  to  a  public  market,  they  were  publicly  cried  for  sale, 
•through  Freetown,  by  the  town  crier,  they  were  exposed  at  apub- 
'Uc  auction, — ^there  was  a  seller,  a  buyer,— a  price  paidr— the  ar- 
'tide  mifc]iased--delivered  and  carried  away— jet  this  was  no  mie ! 
Mr.  Nvhttider,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Vanneck,  were  oftred 
some,' but dedarefl they  would  not  buy  Slaves;  Mrs.  Forbespur- 
•dkased  two,  and  on  leaving  the  Colony,  she  asked  Governor  Lud- 
laoa  whether  she  miftht  sell  them  ?  he  answered  *  she  might/ — 
and  accordingly  she  did  sell  them  again  for  the  same  price,  twentf 
doliars  each,  winch  was  about  the  price  of  such  slaves  in  the  ad- 
jacent rivers."   Dr.  Thorpe.    P.  30. 

£ven  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Ludlam  thus 
expresses  himself.  **  The  twenty  dollars  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  to  the  captors.  It  ought  to  have  formed  a  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  negroes  themselves.  It  tells  itl,  because  it 
looks  something  like  a  sale."  Proceedings  were  instituted  in 
the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  documents 
Dr.  Thorpe  refers  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  answer  given  to  this  challenge  by  the  Special  Re- 
port. 

llieprooeedlngs^hich  were  instituted  in  the  Vice-* Admiralty 
Court  at  Sierra  Leone  respecting  these  one  hundred  wd  sixty- 
'  a^crn 'cantiVes,  wid^  die  view  of  establishing  the  strange  aHegatien 
of  their  naving  beein  sM  by  Mr.  Ludlam  as  slaves,  and  to  wUA 


wais'also  at  once  i^ressoitf or,  Judjge,  end  CouHtei.  A  auBsber  ef 
witoase^  wete'stdMeeted  to  examinations,  and  cross  aKan^inations, 
sdl  condueted  bynimself;  and  to  this  hody  of  w^at  is  called  evi- 
dence, were  subjoined  several  letters^of  Mr.  H.  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Macaiday,  (some  brief  extracts  of  which  appear  in  Mr.Thbrpe^s 
ij^cBphlet):'as.pralVi«g  lhal  these  one  hundred  and  six^seven 
*Mitiires  of'Afrma»  w^  s^d^  46alt  with,  uid  treaitod  as^iwf  by 
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the  Sierra  Leone  Company  and  tbeir  agonu.  The  whole  ft»m 
a  singular  mass  of  heterogeneous-  materials,  and  manifests  an 
entire  dL^rcgard  of  tl>e  plainest  rules  of  evidence,  law^  and  equity.'* 
Hpecial  Report.    P.  55. 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  ideas  on  the  validity  of  this  de- 
fence. And  here  we  shall  lake  leave  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
paj>y,  And  of  their  inana^nnent  of  the  infant  colony,  •Aiiich  ap- 
•^ears  to  have  been  attended  with  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
disaster  and  misery.  Against  any  men  of  si!ch  high  honour 
and  distinguished  reputation  ps  the  Directors  of  this  "Company, 
we  would  not  for  a  juouient  be  supposed  to  prefer  any  charge^ 
but  that  of  efforts  ill  directed,  and  confidence  misplaced.  From 
all  the  concurreut  tesnmonies  which  we  have  examined,  it  apr 

-pears  too  plainly,  that  in  point  of  morals,  of  cultivation,  of  order, 
and  of  religion,  the  Colony  was  in  the  lowest  possible  state* 
On  all  these  accounts  we  conceive  the  blame  tor  rest  not  upon 
the  Directors,  but  upon  their  agents,  many  of  whom  appear 
to  have  practised,  unknown  to  their  masters,. every  species  of 
extortion  and  fraud.    But  we  are  unwilling  any  longer  to  ex- 

.pend  our  time  upon  a  system  which  is  now  no  more,  we  would 
ralher  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  another,  which  springs 
up  tnstantaneousiy  from  its  ashes,  the  African  Institution.  The 
Directors  of  the  old  Company  appear  to  have  passed  into  the 
new  association,  with  Mr.  'Z.  Mucaiilay  their  Secretary  and  ma- 
naging Agent.  A  few  names  of  fnucii  respectability  were  added 
to  the  list,  and  a  Royal  Duke,  supported  by  rather  a  strangely 
assorted  body  of  Vice  Presidents,  became  Patron  and  Presi- 
dent. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  affairs  of  tliis  new  So- 
ciety, our  attention  will  be  called  to  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay,  their 
former  Secretary,  but  now  a  Director.  This  gentleman  is  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  first  by  the  charges  of  Dr.  Tliorpe/  and  se- 
condly by  a  letter  which  lie  has  lately  published  in  his  ow^n  de- 
fence. The  principal  allegations  of  I)r.  T'horpe  against  .this 
genileiattQ  are  upon  the  score  of  rapacity  and  ambition.  The 
answer  to  these-  is  contained  in  the.  letter  above-mentioned, 
which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  ingeqatty  of  the  author.  ^Iliis 
fei)tlem«Q  often  s^ieaks  of  tlie  private  sacrificj3»  which  be  has 
-  made  in  the  cause  of  injured  Africa>  and  of  the.  time  which  he 
has  e^rpehded  as  gratoitoua  Secretary  to  the  Institution.  These 
sacrifices,  however.  Dr.  Thorpe  supposes  to  have  been:  not 
altogether  such  tmproiBtabte  speculations.  Let  us  hear,  how« 
ever,  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  own  defence  f 

«  Tir.  Thorpe  affirms  also,  that  I  hBde^ieariy  a  monapoltf  of  the 
trade  of  the  ColoDy.  I  utterly  deny  it.  I  neves^^have  had,  nor 
'1  could 
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could  I  haye,  a  mohopoh/,  or  any  ^hing  which  approached  to  n 
iRonepoty,  of  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone. .  The  throe  witoeasea  re- 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  I'horpe,  at  p.  68  of  his  pamphlet,  nainely,  Mr. 
Vanneck^  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Nicol,  wb^m  he  repre^eqty  84 
men- of  respectability  and  idelligeiice,  were  fuUy  e;iaiiui»ed  in  the 
month  of  January  of  the  present  year,  io  a  CcmmXt^e  of  th^ 
.  African  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  Broor ^  m  was  Chairman  ^ 
and  they  all  testified,  in  the  most  uoqualihed  terms,  that  pothing 
of  monopoly  either  existed  now,  or  had  ever  existed,  at.  Sierrsi 
Leone;  and  that  they  could  not  suggest  any  means  by  wliicli 
Che  commercial  system  of  the  Colony  could  be  ijE^proyed. 
'  I  have  annexed  a  list  of  seventt/'eiglit  vessel^  ^hich  entered 
the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  betweeh  the  month  of  May  18l2» 
end  the  month  of  June  1814;  all  of  which  landed  goods  there^ 
and  on  board  of  only  *of  whid)  had  any  goods  of  inine  beet 
shipped. 

I  annex  alto  a  statement  of  jfM^ontfvesa^ls  .  which  exported 
|>roduce  from  the  Colony  during  that  time ;  with  o«ily  thr^e  of 
^hioh  I  had  my  concern. 

Dr.  Thorpe  resided  at  Sierra  Leone  during  oearly  lulf^of  the 
above  period,  namely,  from  May  1812,  to  March  18 IS;  and  be 
must  have  known,  that  many  sbtp8»  with .  cargoes  on  board,  had 
entered  the  harbour  and  landed  goods  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  had 
also  taken  cargoes  on  board,  and  sailed  thence  duriDg  that  time, 
which 'did  not,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  belong  to  mp.  And 
yet  he  affihns,  tliat  *  tjie  trade  was  secured  to  ^eir  managing  Se» 
cretary;*  (p.  8.)  that  he  has  *  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it;'  that  he 
ii  *  the  enjy  person  that  has  regular  ships  in  trade  from  England^* 
(p.  29.)    MacaulM/'i  Letter.   P.  8L 

> 

To  this  defence,  however,  Dr«  Thorpe  replies  in  die  following 
statement* 

^<  I  never,  said  Mr.  M.  liad  i|  monopoly  of  the  trade,  be- 
cause the  law  did  not  allow  it ;  but  though  I  did  hot  state  it  before, 
I  now  |lo  a£Srm,  he  had  in  1Q07  what  approached  to  it,  and  Messrs* 
.  Vanneck,  Hamjlton,  and  Nicol  would  say  the  same,  and  even  de* 
dare,  that  i^o  person,  not  possessed  of  large  capital^  could  ven- 
ture to  ship  articles  fron^  England*  to  traders  in  the  Colony,  fear- 
ful of  encountering,  not  Mr.  Macaiilay's  Competition,  hut  his  per- 
.Hecution.    Captain  Thompson,  when  Governor,  very  properly  en* 
•  couraged  competition  in  trade  to  the  Colony,  and  he  considered 
that  encouragement  to  be  one  cause  of  his  removal.    As  early  as 
,1813,  Governor  Maxwell  (as  he  informed  me)  wrote  to  Mr.  WiU 
b^force,  conipJuining'  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  exorbitant  charges  be- 
.ing  very  itijurlous  to  the  Colony,  which  could  not  have  been  ne- 
t  pessary  had  there  been  a  really  free  trade  in  existence. 

*^  Mr.  Macaulay  then  chooses  a  particular  period,  and  publishes 
.  |i  list  of  seveniy-eight  vessels,  which  had  landed  goods  at  Sierra 
,  l^p^  in  thirteen  jo^onths.   |n  this  list  he  includes  all  the  cap- 

*    .  *  :^ure4 
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tared  ships  (with,  or  witkout  shares)  that  had  landed  prj^ei  goodh 
die  gefmuneat  md  other  little  colimial  vessels  that  wry  artidea 
for  barter,  or  convey  provisions  fifom  the  adjoining  rivers,  and 
all  the  vessels  that  touch  at  the  Colony,  going  up  and  down  the 
coast  for  water,  for  wood,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  a  little  tobacco. 
Him,  flour,  hams,  cheese,  Ac  Suu  for  any  triling  artioies  thqr 
may  want  on  board  and  thus  Mr.  Macaulay  would  induce  the 
jpublic  to  believe  from  this  list  of  vessels,  and  his  own  conunent^ 
that  he  has  only  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  trade ;  whereas,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  he  has  nearly  the  whole,  and  is  the  onhr  per- 
son who  has  regular  ships  trading  from  England  to  Sierra  £eone» 

Mr.  George  Fraser^  of  Commercial  Buildings,  has  sent  out 
some  articles  to  Oovemor  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Carr,  two  or  tlwef 
thnes.  Mr.*  Mchd,  of  Austin  Friars,  shipped  some  goods  to  Mr* 
Carr  once.  Mr.  Slol^es,  of  Tbrogmorton-street,  has  sent  out  ar- 
ticles once  to  Mr.  Nichol.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Plough-c^urt,  sent  9 
few  things  to  the  poor  Uack  settlers.  An  adventurer  majr  some- 
thnes  stt>p  aS  ftem  Leone  with  dry  goods,  dec.  Wine,  m  small 
quantities,  will  occasionally  come  from  Tenerift ;  but  except  some 
larse  cargoes  eostenned  in  the  Colony  (which  can  have  nothine 
to  do  with  the  readar  trade  of  the  place)  Mr.  Macaulay  has  landed 
ten  times  as  much  from  one  ship  as  all  the  others.  Nevertheless 
this  gendeman,  having  obtained  a  return  from  his  rebtion,  who 
is  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  Sierra  Leone,  makes  this  delusive  disr 
playi  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  engroising  the  trade,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  h|id  done  in  the  *  Afriotn  Institution  Report'  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  to  prove  the  captured  Negroes  ware  properly  disposed 
of,  by  a  nmtlar  soH  ef  return,  from  the  same  relation,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Superintendant  of  <»ptured  Negroes. 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed^  is  a  return  from  the  same  per- 
son hi  ^e  same  way,  ef  41  vessels  carrying  produce  from  the  Co- 
lony, as  if  the  Colony  itself  produced  any  thing  but  a  few  bags 
cp^'for  Governor  Maxwell,  apd  a  €pw  bags  of  cotton  for  Mr. 
Kenneth  Macaulay,  from  the  appropriation  of  the  unreward^ 
labour  of  the  paptured  Slaves. 

^  Camwood,  ivory,  and  rice  are  brought  to  the  Colony.  Vea- 
seb  leaving  Sierra  £eone  may  take  a  small  portion  of  these  ar- 
ticles ;  but,  there  are  no  vessels  of  any  consequence  resukrly 
freighted  from  the  Colony  except  Mr.  Macaulay's,  or  on  his  ad- 
fiount. 

Should  the  African  Institution  not  have  determination  sufl- 
clent  to  force  investigation,  nor  any  active  member  of  either 
Houses  of  Parliament,  have  leisure  to  bring  this  question  forward, 
I  hope  some  judicious  discriminating  reader  will  inquire  of  traders 
who  frequent  the  coast  concerning  this  return  of  vesseb  said  to 
import  to,  and  export  from,  Sierra  Leone,  and  remArk  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  mode  of  converting  it,  to  screen  from  the  public  eye  the 
|u:tuatl  state  of  his  trade  to  and  from  that  Colony ;  he  wiflbe  con- 
vinced of  its  being  the  moat  plausible  piece  of  deception  ever  at- 
tempted  to  be  imposed  on  ih^  credulity  of  the  nation/*  P. 
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Now,  OS  we  have  otdy  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Tborpe,  we  eao« 
not  10  justice  convict  Mr.  Macaiday  of  a  Mlacious  tftatement. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  however,  that  with  such  ample 
opportunities  for  information,  Mr.  Macaulay  should  have  ne* 
glected  to  inform  himself  and  his  readers^  which  of  those  se- 
venty-eiaht  and  forty-one  vessels  were  in  regular  trade  from  Eng- 
land. We  must  confess,  that  this  would  have  been  the  more 
satis&ctory  method  of  clearing  himself  from  the  chaiige  of  Dr» 
Thorpe.  But  Mn  Macaulay,  according  to  his  own  accotmt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  losing  concern  of  the  cause  of 
injured  AfrKa. 

^  I  have  had  the  pnwagencu  of  akwu^  every  man  </  Mr  ihA 
hat  gaae  to  the  Coast, — I  hi^e  had  the  prise-agency  undoubtedljr 
of  several  ships ;  but  neither  for  that,  nor  for  the  agency  of  the 
Governor  and  Garrisons,  had  I  made  the  slightest  applicatimk 
I  am  gratefol  indeed  for  this  proof  of  confidence,  but  by  mfi  k 
was  neither  expected  nor  solicited*  The  officers  who  made  the 
nomination,  can  best  explain  why  they  made  it.  This  pomt  may 
be  ascertained  bv  applying  to  the  Hon.  Capt.  Irby,  Capt.  Scobett 
and  CoU  Maxwel). 

/  have  had  also  the  supjdu  of  the  Nwotf  Vaith  praoidone.—'Mj 
agents  have  certainly  supplied  to  the  shipa  of  war  stationed  an  the 
coast,  at  different  times,  considerable  quantities  of  provisions ;  hot 
only,  I  apprehend,  because  thev  were  to  be  procured  from  me 
on  better  terms  than  they  could  be  procured  from  any  otiier  mer- 
chant. If  this  supposition  is  incorrect,  the  blame  will  fall,  aot 
on  me,  but  on  those  gallant  and  honourable  men  who  commanded 
lus  I^Iajesty's  ships  on  that  station. 

I  have  had  the  tohole  controtd  of  even/  thing  attached  to  the 
Government*  I  arranged  the  ^ffices^  and  recommnded  persons  t^ 
fU  tkon^—At  the  express  solicitation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
took  much  pains  xind  trouble,  on  the  first  transfer  of  the  Colony 
to  the  Crewn,  to  procure  proper  persons  to  fill  the  diferent  o^ 
fices  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leoxie.  I  did  so  very  much  to  my 
own  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time ;  but  I  did  so  without  the 
slightest  advantage  to  myself.  Of  about  twelve  persons  whoqi 
I  engaged,  on  tiie  behnlf  of  Government,  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone 
at  that  time,  vis.  in  1808,  only  one  was  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
nected with  myself.  Of  the  other  persons,  sfsveral,  particularly 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Vanneck,  and  Mr.  Becket,  were  tlie  intimate 
friends  of  Dr.  Thorpe.  They  could  doubtless  have  informed  him 
what  were  the  sordid  motives  which  influenced  ray  selection; 
whether  it  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  execute  cfinscJentiously  the 
commission  enti'usted  to  me  by  Government,  or  from  a  desire  tp 
serve  some  unworthy  end  of  my  pwn. 

*^  On  tills  and  on  every  occasion ^  I  ^ve  been  roost  prompt  tp 
serve  Oovemm^t,  in  all  matters  connected  with  Africa,  whatever 
expense  qf  time  or  of  thought»  or  whatever  sacrifice  of  conveniei)cs^ 
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it  mighl  occasion.  But  for  such  services  I  nerer  reeeived.  nor 
desic^y  nor  even  expected,  any  remuneration  whatever.  What  { 
did  W41S  freely  and  gratuitously  performed  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
Lord  Castlereagh  did  indeed  make  me  a  voluntary  o£fer  of  the 
agency  of  ^Sierra  Leone  ;  and  this  offer  I  should  probably  have  ac- 
ct'pteu«  His  Lordshrp,  however^  found  that  the  agency  had  pre- 
viously been  promised  to  another  person  ;  and,  as  he  will  bear  me 
witness,  the  circumstance  never  drew  from  roe  the  slightest  ex- 
prt^ssion  of  disappointment,  nor  led  me  to  found  upon  it  the 
slightest  claim  to  further  favours,"    MacaiUa^s  Letter.    P.  S8. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Macaulay  iuforms  us,  tbajt 
whatever  part  of  the  tr.ide  of  Sierra  Leone  he  enjoysj  be  will 
eiHeavotir  to  iietain,  ahd  even  to  enlarge.  We  think  him  p&r^ 
fectlyjustihcd  in  this  resoluiioii ;  we  think  him  fully  jttstilied 
inlakiiig  e\ery  advantiigt*  of  his  Tuuiierous  connections  to  enlarge 
A  fttirand  honourable  trade.  But  then  we  shoidd  not  bear  too 
mdKh  of  gruluitous  services,  and  di'nnterested  sacrifices.-  It 
ap]>enrs  fion;  his  own  account;  that  Mr.  ^facau)ay  has  taken  all 
the  fair  advantages  of  his  coimectioiv^,  and  long  Us  they  con- 
tinue fair,  we  x^^sh  him  success.  Dn  lliorpe,  however,  charge^ 
him  with  o.ther  views.  •  . 

:  «'When  Mr.  Macaulay  induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  control 
the  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  shipped  for  Africa,  was  it  ex* 
ckslvely  for  the  public  interest  that  he  prevailed  on  the  Board  to 
-allow  u  large  quantity  of  powder  to  be  isent  out  at  the  same  in* 
stant.  by  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who  applied  ?  Is  it 
exclusively  for  the  public  interest  that  he  is  so  active  about  Afri- 
can  convoys,  inducing  them  to  be  ordered  or  detained  for  his  own 
convenience  ?  so  that  when  a  merchant  m  London  inquires  when 
a  convoy  will  sail  for  Africa,  he  is  referred  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  Is 
it  exclusively  for  the  public  service,  that  many  respectable  mer^ 
chants  vessels  are  detained,  till  Mr.  Macaulay's  ships  are  ready  to 
sm'l  i  and  all  this  wiien  he  wishes  to  prove  .from  his  list  of  vessels, 
that  he  has  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  trade  even  to  Sierra  Leone. 
'However  I  suppose  this  is  some  of  ^he  trouble  he  undertakes  gr»f 
iuUonsfy."    P.  Ixii. 

And  again,  in  another  part.  Dr.  Thorpe  asserts, 

«  When  I  was  in  Sierra  Leone,  I  reduced  the  licences  for  retaO* 
ing  spirituous  liquors,  from  forty,  to  four,  and  placed  those  few 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  prudent  persons  I  could  find ;  but  im- 
mediately on  my  departure,  licences  were  again  profuselr  and  in« 
discriminately  distributed,  by  the  protected  partizans  of  the  In*- 
stitution,  and  to  supply  those  venders  of  poison,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay  has  lately  shipped  from  Bristol 
to  Sierra  Leone  about  twenty  piincheons  of  rum  and  gin,  and 
from  London  about  seventeen,  which  considering  (as  the  Ninth 
Report  informs      the  Colony  contains  only'  thre^  or  four  hun- 
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drej  aettl6r9,  musl  be  esteemed  \  tolerable  supply.  This  dispbfe 
the  real  object  of  those  who  are  6aid  to  have  toiled  to  unj^ove 
the  ssorab  of  tke  settlers,  for  above : twenty  years* ;  this  esfa* 
UisbaB  the  motive  which  actuates  that  person  of  whom  Mr.  Wilw> 
berforce  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  Houses  of  Commons^  *  He 
never  knew  a  greater  public  benefactor,  a  more  disinterested  and 
imle&tigable  individuai ! !'  Next  to  difinse  this  intoxicating 
morality,  not  only  bv  wholesale,  but  by  the  glass,  I  liave  beeil 
aisured  that  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay's.  Xgents  had  obtained  a  licence  for 
retailiog  spirits  at  Sierra  Leone ! !  This  Associate  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  this  affianced  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  this  great 
London  Merchant,  this  Director  of  Directors,  this  Adviser  of 
Statesmen,  this  Evangelical  Editor  has  his  Agent  dispensing  this 
moralising  beverage  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  by  wholesale  and 
retain  I"   Dr.  Thorpe.   P.  62. 

Tlieseare  grave  charges,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
tbey  are  cliarges  only*  l^hey  demand  from  Mr.  Macaulay  e 
clear  and  decisive  denial,  not  in  words  only  biyt  in  facts  apd  evi- 
dence.- We  wish  also  that  Dr.  Thorpe  would  brings  his  evi«« 
dence  also  from  Bristol,  &c.  to  substantiate  these  charges;  and^ 
an  impartial  public  will  judge  of  their  validity. 

We  now  come,  however,  to  some  curious  facts,  substantiated 
upon  the  clearest  testimony.   The  first  document  which  we  shall ' 
present  to  our  readers  is  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
Oovemor  liudlam,  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  .bj 
Governor  Thompson. 


*  Lest  the  really  benevolent  should  be  afaurmed  fer  the  healtti 
and  exisLterice  of  the  Colonists,  I  shall  extract,  from  unoontra^ 
dieted  authority,  an  account  of  the  judicious  management  of  the 
Pious  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leoijie  C(Anpany  twenty-twtf  jeaM 
dnce,  for  the  preservation  (no  doubt)  of  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
inhabitant^,  which  most  probably  has  been  bene/Umify  practised 
to  this  time!  1  *  In  the  year  1793,  the  settlers  complained  of 
being  charged  above  100  per  cent,  when  promised  by  the  Sierri 
Leone  Company  that  every  article  should  be  sold  at  10  per  cent, 
profit ;  thet  declared,  if  the  goods  had  not  been  of  the  worsf  sort^ 
they  would  not  have  grumbled  evei|  at  that ;  but  they  had  knbwe 
the  Agent  order  thirty  gallons  of  water  into  eac>  puncheon  ot 
rum,  sell  it  at  a  more  extravi^ant  price,  than  before  i^ucedi  and 
then  declare  it  aroes  from  a  religious  mofivet  lest  the  jsopsumer 
•hould  n^leel  ta  dihiIlK  the  spirit  siifficiently4' FakmUnidge^ 
P.  218. 


lib  ^Ktm4m^ 
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t«  *  London,  M  tf^Nao.  IStff. 

<  My  dear  Sir, 

^  *  A  word  in  prirate  re^^ecting  the  A/rican  Intlitatioa.  I 
caik«H>t  help  regarding  it  at  an  imoortant  etmne.  We  have  many 
aealoiu  friendi  in  it,  hi|^  in  rank  and  influence,  who,  I  am  per- 
8)iad6ll,  are  anxioos  to  do  what  can  be  done,  both  for  the  Colony 
and  Africa.  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Canning  are  with  us  do- 
cidediy.   Lord  Castleieagfa,  with  whom  oorfousmess  more  inome- 

diately  lies,  is  good'*humoured 


Caret  in  pencil. 
In  the  margin  in  pencS-^enA 
Mr.  Wilberforce  desires  me  to 
add,  disposed  from  a  point  of 
Ilonpvur  to  do  the  utmdst  for  tlia 
Abolitionists. 


InUrlineations 
final* 


Wards  [wm 
Jaced. 


Vfarde  in  Heiki  tmderseored 
in  ike  originaL 


and  complymg,  Trat  his  Secre? 

A 

Ifear 

taiy  Mr.  Cook  is  hostile  to  the 

A 

maj  be  disposed  to 
whole  tbmg  and  [will  eagerlyl 
seize  any  circumstance  which 
will  put  It  in  his  power  to  do  i» 
mischief. 

in  the  art"  **  •  '^oo  will  see  how  very 
important  it  is  to  be  aware  of 
this  in  your  communications  with 
eagerly]  de*  Government.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
ostensible  letters  you  write,  whe- 
ther to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
African  Institution,  or  myself,  it 
will  be  right  to  consioer  Uie 
^fect  of  what  yon  say  on  luke- 
warm  friends,  and  in  the  hands 
with. 

tf  aecrel  eRemks,  tn  such  will  tctmvoidab>y  mix  us.    In  such 

hands  there  are  truths  which  will  be  made  to  produce  all  the  ef- 
Pkx  of  iakebood,  and  instead  of  being  used  as  they  ought  to  be, 
as  a  spur,  will  be  employed  as  cbecb  to  all  exertion.  I  cannot 
tiean,  of  bourse,  that  vou  should,  hi  any  degree,  varnish  your  re- 
presentations. I  merely  mean  that  you  should  not  unnecessarily 
4iscoarage  the  exertions  of  benevolence.  People  who  do  not 
h|U>w  you,  will  suppose  the  case  to  be  desperate  where  you  seem 
10  doubt ;  and  your  testimony,  tf  convertible  to  an  adverse  pur- 
pose, would  be  formidable.  Your  own  mind  wEl  suggest  to  you 
the  guards,  limitatkins,  and  exceptions,  with  which  what  I  now  say 
shoSd  be  received^ 

**  *  I  have  HO  soubt  that  Government  will  be  disposed  to 
t  ,  adopt  almost  -any  plan  which 

l^ords  m  smaU  capitals  under* 
soar  id  wtk  a  doable  line  in  the 
originaL 


we 


|M  highly  hnptrtant.' 


may  propose  to  thah  wiUi 
respect  to  Africa,  mrmded  we 
«vi^  bui  save  them  the  trouble  of 
thinking.  This  you  will  see  to 


From 
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.  frooL  this  letter,  the  poblicatioii  of  which  has  naturally 
wmi^  \t1mm9d  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  i$  tolerably  clear,  that  the 
Afmxk  Imliitttifm.  imeiided  as  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  its 
Biaiu^rs^  for  the  govemoMeiYt  of  i\6'ica.  With  the  concerns  of 
this  growing  part  of  the  British;  tenitory,  Mhiistfy  seem  to 
have  been  bat  little  acquahited,  and  willRvg  enough  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  those  ^vbo  had  dedicate  so  touch  of  their  au 
tention  to  its  afFairs.  This  appears  fi-orii  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant appointmena,  the  source  of  which  is  easily  to  be  traced* 
^Vhile,  however^  Government  was  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thiukingy  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  a  most  extraordinary  pur« 
poscj  for  no  less  than  the  possession  and  controul  of  all  the  forts 
and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa:  a  gigantic  grasp  at  power 
and  profit  by  a  private  party,  which  we  believe  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  We  extract  Mr.  Macaulay't  owa 
words  from  the  Appendix  to  his  own  pamphlet. 

What  has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  desirable  tt>  be  doiie,  t 
viU  now  state  in  a  few  words.  . 

^  1.  To  appoint  a  Board  which  shall  confine  its  attention  en« 
ttrely  to  Africa,  and  which  shall  Comprise  a  few  of  those  individuals, 
as  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Wiibefforce,  who  have  interested  them<* 
selves  about  Africa. 

2.  To  place  under  the  managetnent  of  this  Boai'd  not  only  • 
Sierra  Leone,  but  Goree,  and  all  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

S.  To  station  at  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  from  the 
River  Gambia  to  Angola,  intelligent  persons,  under  the  name 
Consuls,  or  any  other  name  which  may  be  preferred  (perhaps 
about  a  dozen),  with  adequate  appointments ;  whose  bUsmess  it 
i&haU  be  to  procure  accurate  information  respecting  the  neighbour-* 
hood  and  the  interior  couiitrtes,  and  to  embrace  etery  &vourable 
Opportunity  of  improving  the  British  interests  in  Africa^  eitheif 
by  makmg  treaties  with  the  native  powto,  or  by  introducing  among 
them  peiTsotts  who  itiay  Insti^ict  them  in  useful  arts,  and,  parti* 
cvJarly,  who  may  set  them  an  example  of  profitable  iridustry. 
Such  a  person  might  do  much  in  opening  the  ^es  of  the  AfHcaatf 
to  thear  true  interests,  and  poiiitinff  out  to  them  the  channels  intd 
which  their  industry  might  be  advantigeouidjr  dfawetod/'  Mm* 
miday^s  Appendix*  r. 

This  private  ^ugge$tion  i^  backed  up  however  by  a  publid 
memorial  (nearly  of  the  same  date.  May,  1807)  addressed  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 

The  British  settlements  in  Africa  form  at  present  a  reff  bosft 
and  diiyointed  whole^  subjected  to  great  diversity  of  management, 
and  imrsuing  ends  which  widely  diftr  from  ea^h  other.  Gored 
18  a  milttafy  government,  immediately  under  the  direction  of  bia 
Msjesty.  Sierra  Leone  is  at  present  governed  by  the  Sievr» 
Leone  Companyi  by  the  authori^  of  aCharterof  Jostica'obtained 
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from  the  King.  Bance  Island,  a  fortified  settlement  iii  the  same 
river,  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Anderson  of  Lond6n, 
who  hold  it  by  yirtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  .   cap.         who  have  hitherto 

used  it  as  a  slave  factory.  The  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  African  Company,  who 
receive  annually  from  Parliament  the  sums  required  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  who  continue  a  company  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
managing  these  forts,  which  were  originally  constructed,  and  have 
hitherto  been  supported,  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  slave  trade. 

With  a  view  both  to  the  British  interests  in  Africa,  and  to 
Ae  improvement  of  Africa  itself,  it  appears  to  deserve  consi- 
deration whether  these  establishments,  bs,  well  as  any  other  which 
may  hereafter  be  formed  in  Africa,  should  not  be  taken  under  the 
ipimediate  government  of  his  Majesty.  Otherwise  it  is  not  Hkelj 
^at  any  uniform  plan  of  policy  can  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
that  country,  nor  an^  liberal  and  concurrent  efforts  made  to  amend 
the  condition  of  its  mhabitants.  It  will  also  in  that  case  naturaSy 
become  a  question,  whether  the  different  settlementa  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  should  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  subject  only 
to  the  direct  controul  oi  b;s  Majesty's  Government  at  home ;  or 
whether  a  presidency  should  be  established  at  one  of  those  set- 
tfements,  under  the  general  controul  and  direction  of  whidi  the 
others  nilght  be  placed.  Supposing  the  latter,  which  seems  the 
better  plan  to  be  adopted,  I  should  entertain  no  doubt,  for  reasons 
not  now  necessary  to  be  specified,  tliat  Sierra  Leone  is  the  besC 
situation  for  such  a  presidency."  Macaulai^  Appendix.  P.  *31. 

Now  it  happens,  that  so  far  from  these  forts  on  the  Gold 
Coast  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  slave  trade^ 
according  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  they  were  built 
in  the  SOth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  being  the  year  ld87  % 
a  trade  with  the  Coast  of  Guinea  having  beeo  establibbed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Now  the  first  British 
settlers  in  the  West  Indies  did  no^  arrive  there  till  i623  or  1624, 
por  was  Jamajpa  captured  before  1655,  consequently  before 
|hat  period  noififaffic  in  slaves  ^buid  have  taken  place.  '  So  that 
these  fortSj  originally  con^ructed  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  pf  the  slave  trade/  were  built  forty  or  fifty  years  be* 
fore  that  trade  had  any  existence. 

'  But  let  our  readers  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Africa^ 
and  then  they  will  understand  thegipnuc  extent  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  project.  To  make  room  for  the  **  board  to  be  composed 
of  the  few  individoals/  the  African  Company  are  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  their  rights^  and  all  principles  of  justice  and  policy 
r'  -       ■  .  ,  ^ 

•  Vide  FoitletbwiMte's  DictieMry  of  Conaiieffoe. 
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reversed.  It  is  true»  that  the  slave  trade,  wh9e  it  existed,  was 
protected  by  these  forts ;  but  is  there  any  reason,  now  it  is  abo- 
lished,  that  these  forts  should  not  return  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  first  constructed,  for  the  protection  of  a  just 
and  honourable  traffic,  and  for  the  civilization  of  that  part  of  tba 
i^frican  Coast. 

The  cause  of  the  African  Company  has  been  taken  up  with 
equal  justice  aud  spirit  by  the  learued  author  of  the  pamphlet^ 
which  inlands  seventh  in  our  list. 

If  proper  enquiries  are  instituted  it  may  be  found,  that  th^ 
African  Company,  without  making  any  pretensions,  have  really 
done  what  the  African  Institution,  with  all  their  bretensionsy  have 
failed  in  doing— promoted  the  dvilization  and  inaustry  of  Africa; 
Uiat  th^  possess  that  local  knowledge  which  the  African  Institu- 
tion want,  several  of  the  Directors  having'  filled  the  situations  of 
Governors  of  the  different  foru  on  the  coast;  that  they  have 
offered  sug^stions  to  Government  for  the  Abolition  of  ihe  Slave 
Trade,  which  have  been  adopted,  and  of  which  the  African  Insti- 
tution have  taken  the  credit  to  themselves;  and  the  public  ac- 
(:ounts  will  prove,  that  they  maintain  eight  or  nine  settlement^ 
at  much  less  ezpeoce  than  Sierra  Leone  alone  costs  the  country. 
'  *^  The  African  Company  annually  send  from  home,  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  different  settlements  under  their  management ; 
and  by  laying  in  judicious  assortments  of  goods  purchased  for  ready 
money,  and  chartering  vessels  to  take  them  out  at  a  very  low  rata 
of  freight,  they  make  a  considerable  profit  for  the  public  on  their 
investments;  and  yet  supply  their  officers  and  servants  on  much 
more  reasonable  terms,  than  they  could  procure  the  same  articles 
through  any  other  channel.  At  Sierra  Leone,  supplies  are  boueht 
on  the  spot,  generaliy  of  persons  connected  with  the  African  In- 
stititf  ion,  who,  it  is  said,  well  know  how  to  regulate  their  ship* 
ments,  so  as  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  settlement ;  and 
are  paid  for  at  a  high  fate  in  Government  bills,  which  are  usually 
aeld  at  a  very  beavjr  discount.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  paid 
by  Government  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  those  charged  by  the  African 
Coippany  for  the  same  artidea,  would  shew  that  a  great  annual 
saving  of  the  public  xnoney  might  be  made,*  by  introducing  the 
system  of  the  Aficican  Company  at  Sierra  Le<m^'*  Thoughts  on 
the  JbolUioH  of  the  Slaxm  Trade,  F.Sli. 

From  all  that  we  have  collected  upon  this  subject,  we  fully 
coincide  with  the  decision  of  the  author,  that  if  an  impartial  itkm 
vestigation  were  to  take  place,  the  result  would  be  not  to  dis* 
possess  the  African*  Company  of  the  settleniients  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  but  to  place  Sierra  Leone  also  under  their  management. 
The  great  difference  between  the  two  Companies  appears  to  be 
this;  thai  with  the  African  Coinpany,  Africa  is  the  sole  object 
af  their  specubuioQs ;  Jl>ut  that  with  the  African  {nstitution,  Africa 
- .  •  is 
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k  but  a  meiiii  of  furthering  tifeir  power  and  extending  their  in* 
fluence  at  homfs. 

We  most  heartily  trust,  that  Government  will  not  aHow  them-* 
selves  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking*'  upon  these  im* 
portant  points,  but  that  now,  whilst  their  attention  is  no  longer 
exclusiveljf  demanded  by  the  affurs  of  Europe,  they  will  view 
with  a  bcrutinising  and  jealous  eye  the  abuses  which  hare  al- 
ready  grown  so  rank  in  fhe  conduct  of  their  own  Colonies.  * 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  Dr.  ThorpeV  charges 
jigainst  the  African  Institution.  - 

First,  9S  to  the  alleged  neglect  of  education. 
The  $rst  report  of  this  body  asserted,  that  they  were  open* 
ing  schools  for  teaching  the  Arabic  and  Soosoo-  languages,  an4 
endowing  schools  for  reading  and  writing  English."  The  se^ 
fond  and  third  Reports  state,  that  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board; 
on  the  subject  of  ^ucation,  had  been  carried  into  effect  Even 
}i)  the  si&th  Report,  p.  99,  we  have  the  following  passagej, 
*^  The  Directors  are  disappointed  not  to  have  had  berore  thia 
time  som^  more  specific  details  to  produce,  with  respect  to  the 
pK>gre8S  of  improvement  in  Africa,  by  means  of  schools,  and 
other  institutions  under  the'  patronage  of  the  Society.*  Now, 
qnibbliug  apart,  what  is  the  meaning  which  any  vu^jjt  of  plait| 
sense  would  collect  from  this  sentence  ?  That  there  were, 
that  there  were  not,  schools  established  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Instit|itipn  at  Sierra  Leoii^?  Clearly  that  there  were,  but 
thifit  the  institution  had  it  npt  in  their  power  to  lay  before  the 
public  any  tptci^c  details  of  their  progress.  For  of  the  general 
good  effect  arising  from  the  education  of  youth  mention  is  made 
Jn  a  preceding  sentence^ — Will  not  then  the  public  be  astoniabed 
to  hear  from  their  own  confession,  that  no  such  schools  were 
ever  establibhed,  but  that  the  establishment  consisted  solely  hi 
the  offer.  The  reader  will  be  curio^s  to  s^  ^e  Unguege  ot 
the  Special  Report  upon  this  head. 

Mr.  Thorpe  observas  in  a  note  (p.  10),  that  the  Second  and 
TUrd  Reports  stale  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  pn  the  sub- 
ject  of  educatioii  bad  been  earned  into  efect.  Th^  Reports 
did  doubtless  assume  that,  those  resolutions  xoeald  be  carried  iotq 
eP^ct,  there  being  no  reason  at  that  time  to  suppqse  that  the 
GevemoE  would  prove  unfriendly  to  their  designs.  In  a  suhse-. 
quent&eport  (Sixth,  p.  290  i^  i^  distinctly  stated  that  they  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  Hie  weight  'of  Mr.  Thorpe's  charge 
(p.  15),  ^nd  any  siqpposed  inconsistency  in  the  different  ReporU 
are  thus  done  away.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Directors 
should  express  their  disappointment  hot  to  have  made  more  spe-^ 
^ific  details  to  produce  with  respect  to  African  improvement ;  be* 
faus.e  they  had  repeatedly  urged  on  subsequent  (jfovernon  tbeii 
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hope  and  request,  thai  every  attention  might  be  paid  to  this  im« 
portant  object.  It  would  not  have  been  their  fault  if  not  one 
school  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Colony ;  and  even  in  that  case^ 
they  would  have  been  able  roost  satisfactorily  to  answer  Mr. 
Thorpe's  charge.  Their  letters  and  offers  of  providins^  for  th^ 
expense  of  schools  are,  of  themselves,  irrefragable  proon  of  their 
having  attempted  civilization/'   Special  Repori.   P.  69. 

Now  we  refer  it  to  the  plain  sense  of  our  readers  whether 
or  not,  iu  the  passage  of  the  Sixth  Report  which  we  have  cited, 
the  same  delusion  is  not  Icept  up,  nor  was  it  till  the  exposure  of  ^ 
Dr.  Thorpe,  that  the  confession  was  made.  Because  a  man 
weans  to  do  a  thing,  he  is  not  therefore  justified  in  asserting 
that  he  has  done  it ;  to  our  common,  understandings  the  predi« 
caments  of  in  posse  and  in  esse  appear  very  distinct,  oiuce, 
however,  the  representations  of  Dt.  Thorpe,  a  Master  and  - 
Mistress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland,  have  actually  been  fitted  out. 

Upon  the  subject  of  plants,  &c.  sent  out  by  the  Institution, 
there  is  much  assertion  and  counter-assertion  on  each  side  4  as 
far,  however,  as  we  can  collect,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Institution  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  have  done  their  duty ;  and, 
that  if  they  had  acted  in  every  other  case  in  a  similar  manner^ 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation.  On 
the  other  band,  however,  we  must  confess,  that  their  pretended 
survey  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  even  from  their  own  account  of  the* 
buainessi  appears  to  us  a  perfect  job. 

We  now  come  to  another  charge  of  Dr.  Thorpe  against  the. 
Institution,  which  involves  much  extraordinary  matter,  respect** 
ing  the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Directors  to  the  Navy  on  the* 
subject  of  capturii^  foreign  vessek  concerned  in  the  trade.  By 
the  influence  of  the  Directors,  commentaries,  framed  by  them* 
selves  on  the  Slave  Trade  Felony  Act,  and  on  the  Treaties  be« 
tween  Portugal  and  this  country,,  were  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
manders of  his  Majesty's  skips  of  war  on  the  West  India  and 
African  stations,  and  to  the  different  Courts  of  Vice-Admi* 
ralty,  where  they  were  received  and  acted -upon  as  coa<itituted' 
authorities.  We  must  confess,  that  Oovemment  soflered  them- 
selves ^'  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking'*  in  a  ver^  extniordi-' 
nary  manner,  when  they  suffered  these  edicts  of  a  society  of 
private  gentlemen,  to  be  received  as  instructions  by  our  Navy 
^nd  our  Courts  abroad.  .  As  might  be  supposed,  these  instruct 
tions  were  erroneous^  in  the  extreme ;  and  such  representations 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  on  the 
iUegal  captures  and  condemnations  which  they  produced,  that 
in  May  1813,  new  instructions  were  framed  by  Lord  Custle-' 
leagh  and  sent  to  the  Adminilty,  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  nation  have  to  place  the  Joss  of  300/K)0l.  to 
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thi»  interference  on  the  part  of  the  African  Inslitutionj  which 
sum  wasy  by  a  convention  with  the  Portuguese  Govf^mment, 
dated  January  21,  ]815»  paid  to  Portugal  "in  discharge  of 
daioia  for  Portuguese  ships  detained  by  British  cruizers  previous 
to  the  first  of  June,  1814,  upon  the  altedged  ground  of  canytng 
on  an  illicit  traffic  in  slaves*.'*  After,  however,  having  stated 
in  Report  VUI,  that  these  subsequent  instructions  substan- 
lially  accord  with  the  construction  which  the  Directors  formerly 
ventured  to  put  on  the  article,**  when  pressed  more  closely,  tbcy 
sfllow,  in  their  Special  Report,  that  these  instructions  were  ma- 
terially erroneous. 

^  Mr«  Thorpe  blames  the  Directors  for  the  infbnnatiou-  they 
Mve  to  the  Navy  in  their  Fifth  Report.  In  one  point,  that  in- 
formation was  certainly  erroneous;  namely,  in  their  stating  .it  to 
be  necessary  that  vessels  carrying  on  the-JPortiiguese  ^Jaye  ^rade 
should  have  been  built  in  the  doroiuions  of  l  ortugal,  or  condaipned 
m  a  Portuguese  Court  ot  Acmiralty.  But  this,  though  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  was  one  in  which,  at  the  time,  Mr-  Thorpe  him<! 
self  appears  to  have  entirely  and  tmreseryedly  poncurred,  as  may 
be  seen  from  several  of  liis  pwn  decisions ;  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  the  Calypso,  Urbano,  and  Paquete  Volante."— %9ori, 
P.  84?« 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  recriminate  upon  Dn  Thorpe, 
vho,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  have  formed  notions  aa  er- 
roneous as  their  own.  Now  ail  tliis,  as  our  leaders  will  ob- 
aci've,  is  an  excellciU  answer  to  Dr.  1  horpe,  but  a  very  bad 
one  to  ^e  public|  viho  have  lost  both  money  imd  character  by 
their  unconstitutional  interference. 

Dr.  Thorpe  brings  forviard  another  case,  in  which  vio. 
Jence  of  tlie  friends  of  the  Institution  clearly  led  them  to  a  most 
illegal  act.  Three  men,  Brodie,  Cook,  and  Dunbar,  vi«retrtec| 
snd  condemned  midpr  tlie  Slave  Felony  Act,  ft>r  trading  in  the 
Rio  Pongas,  a  territor}'  not  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  before 
i^r.  Purdie,  a  surgeon,  who  had  been  appohited  by  the  Go- 
^mor,  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.  lliorpe.  These  three  convicts  were  brot:ght  to  Kngland 
under  their  sentence,  but  have  recently  been  pardonK)  by  our 
Governmtnt,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  tried  and  een* 
wted,  according  to  the  Special  Report,  without  any  iawiiii  ju- 
fisdiction.  But  here  again,  in  the  usuitl  style  of  recrimination. 
Dr.  Thorpe  is  again  referred  to  as  having  insiftuled  a  precedent, 
in  the  illegal  trial  and  conviction  of  Samnel  Samo,  which  was 


•  *«'Vide  Papers  respecting  the  Slave  Trade,  preaented^to  both 
HousesofParhamenty'  p.id.  ^  ^ 
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followed  bj  his  successor^  M r.  Purdie.  Ijtt  us  now  bear  Pr, 
lliorpe  iD  his  own  defence. 

^  Governor  Maxwell,  without  tny  knowledge,  sent  his  Majesty's 
schooner  Vesta  to  the  Isles  de  Loss,  hadSamo  and  Hickson  seized, 
imd  dragged  from  their  houses,  as  prisoners  to  Sierra  Leone  on  a 
suspicion  of  slave  trading.  I  never  had  seen  the  51  st  of  the  King, 
•Chp.  23,  a^  this  time,  it  was  only  in  Governor  Maxwell's  posses- 
non.  '  I  did  not  wish  tliat  the  Slave  Trade  should  be  encouraged, 
by  shewing  that  the  authorities  in  the  Colony  had  no  power  to 
control  the  traders  residing  in  the  Rio  Pongas,  nor  did  I  wish  that 
the  Governor,  who  had  ordered  those  men  to  be  seized  without 
aufficient  authority,  should  be  ruined  by  damages  and  disgrace, 
which  inevitably  would  haye  been  the  case,  if  Same  and  Hickson 
had  been  liberated,  and  had  proceeded  against  Colonel  Maxwell. 
It  was  also  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of  Abolition, 
lliat  these  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  without  trial, 
because  on  d^eir  discbarge  they  would  have  retomed  to  their  flic* 
lories,  revived  the  Slave  Trade  with  increased  vigour,  and  en- 
couraged many  others  under  the  impunity  by  which  they  woul4 
^ve  discovered  themselves  shielded.  I  therefore  advised  that  Mr« 
ipiggs  should  be  sent  to  the  Rio  Pongas,  to  prevail  on  the  King 
of  the  ^mMoo  pation,  and  the  chiefs  around  him,  to  permit  the  process 
ijf  our  Court  to  extend  to  the  tohite  men  in  their  dominionSf  which 
was  granted,  and  a  sufBcieut  numjtier  of  competent  witnesses  were 
subpoenaed  and  brought  to  Sierra  Leone.  Hickson  was  acquitted] 
lind  afler  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Samo^ 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  to  Governor  Maxwell  that  the  prisoner 
eould  not  be  legally  convicted  under  the  act.  He  would  not' be 
convinced,  and  produced  the  Edinburgh  Reoieto  to  satisfy  me  I 
was  wrong ;  however,  I  told  him,  as  I  dould  not  pass  sentence  on 
jSamOy  he  had  better  induce  the  native  King,  theChief8,and  the  Slave 
Tradess,  in  the  countrv  where  Same  had  so  long  resided,  to  peti- 
tion for  his  pardon,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  have  it  granted,  so- 
lemnly promise  that  they  would  renounce  the  .Slave  Trade  for 
ever;  this  they  did»  and  Samo  .was  liberated.  When  the  miser- 
fible  predicament  into  whicli  I  was  thrown  is  considered,  I  leave  it 
to  the  nation  to  determine,  whether  I  sei*v.cd  the  Abolition  caude^ 
and  saved  Governor  Maxwell  pr.  not."   Dr^  Thorpt.    P.  59. 

Now  allowing,  as  we  must  do,  that  Dr.  Thorpe  went  somewhat 
too  far  in  the  conviction  of  ISamo,  }et  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  -ease  was  a  precedent  for  any  future  proceedings,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  a  N^'arning  against  them.  The  framers  of 
tiie  Special  Report,  in  their  zeal  against  Dr.  Thorpe,  too  often 
4ippear  to  forget  that  faimt;ss,  which,  in  their  self-constituted 
nppointment  of  judges,  they  are  bound  to  nraintain. 

The  next  point  to  which  our  attention  is  turned^  is  to  the 
treatment  of  the  captured  Negroes,  which  appears  e^en  froym 
the  confession  of  the  Special  Ri^port^  to  be  very  iitde  better 
than  Dr.  Thorpe  would  represent  it. 
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Mn  Thor{>e  exdaims  with  great  ▼diemenoe  against  the  pnc*  ^ 
tice  of  entering  the  captured  Africans  into  his  Majesty's  sea  and 
land  service,  as  being  daiotry  under  another  name.   It  is  obTious» 

however,  tliat  here,  if  his  complaint  were  ever  so  well  founded,- 
the  lawy  and  the  law  alone,  is  in  fault ;  and  no  blame  fairly  at« 
laches  either  to  the  servants  of  Government,  or  to  the  African 
Institution.  The  Directors  indeed,  have  great  reason  to  fear,  that 
abuses  may  have  existed  in  the  recruiting  department;  but  they 
believe  that  those  abuses  exist  no  longer ;  aiid  that  the  only  ques- 
tioA  which  need  now  be  agitated  respects  the  expediency  of  con-, 
tinuing  the  pr^nt  system  of  enlistment,  as  the  same  is  autho- 
rized by  Act  of  Parliament.*'   Special  Report.   P.  1 14. 

Now  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  in  their  Fifth  Report, 
the  Directors  claim  the  credit  of  this  very  Act  of  Parliamen|, 
as  founded  upon  their  own  resolutions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tlie 
compulsory  enlistment  of  these  recaptured  captives^  who  are 
shipped  off  to  the  distant  colonies,  to  America,  or  wherever  it  may 
be  convenient,  appears  to  our  understanding,  much  the  same  sort* 
of  thing  as  slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  the  only  difference  seems- 
to  be,  that  in  the  one  instance  a  spade  is  forced  into  their  handsj 
in  the  other  a  musquct. 

'  -The  apprenticeship  also,  as  it  b  termed,  of  these  poor  cap* 
tives,  is,m  reality,  a  state  very  little  removed  from  actual  slavery. 
From  our  ears  being  long  accustomed  to  the  term  in  England, 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  an  apprentice  in 
^England'  and  in  Sierra  I^eone,  are  the  same  thing,  whereas  no 
two  conditions  can  be  more  opposite.  In  England,  the  advant* 
age  is  justly  considered  to  be  so  far  on  the  oart  of  die  boy,  that 
the  master  receives  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  profit  of  the  boy'a 
yfiofk  during  the  apprenticeship,  as  a  recompense  for  the  benefits 
which  he  confers  oathe  boy  in  teaching  him  his  trade.  Whereas, . 
in  Sierra  Leone,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  master, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  willing  in  many  eases,  to  purchase  this 
advantage  with  money.  It  has  been  customary  in  this  Colony, 
to  apprentice,  and  re-apprentice,  or  to  enslave,  and  re-enslave 
grown  men,  who  thus  work  for  their  master's  advanti^e,  leamiug 
no  trade  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  after  the  term  of  their 
appienticesbip  to  maintain  themselves,  but  continuing  in  a 
state  of  wretched  subjection  for  food  and  cloathing,  without  any 
claim  upon  their  masters  in  tbeir  age.  If  the  public  would 
have  a  proper  idea  of  Sierra  L^oQe  apprentices,  let  them  witness 
the  labour  of  the  convicts  from  the  hulks.  Here  then  there  is  an 
intended  delusiou  in  the  |iame ;  since,  however,  this  matter  has 
been  agitated,  the  Special  Report  has  given  us  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  from  the  Colony,  in  which  we  are  tnumphantly 
informed  in  italics^  that    Of  late  there  have  been  no  more  ap^ 
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^enticed.*  A  tolerably  clear  confession  of  the  wretchednesf 
of  thae  cow£tion« 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  painful  view  of  the. 
miseries  undergone  by  these  poor  negroes^  on  their  landing  at 
Sierra  Leone^  extracted  from  the  first  letter  of  Dr.  Thorpe ; 
observing  at  the  same  time^  that  in  the  Special  Report^  it  stands 
not  only  uncontradicted^  but  in  part  allowed, 

^  As  soon  as  the  ciqptured  negroes  were  landed,  and  delivered  to 
the  care  of  the  Sv^rintendqjit,  a  party  from  the  African  Corps 
was  sent  to  examine  them ;  and  as  many  as  tliey  foOnd  peculiarly 
fit  to  be  made  soldiers,  were  marched  to  the  fort,  and  as  it  ia 
termed,  enlisted ;  though  the  poor  n^ro  knew  not  what  was  said, 
or  done  to  him*  The  remainder  were  dispatched  to  what  was 
called  an  hospital,  a  wood  building,  composed  of  two  rooms,  wi  th- 
an open  communication,  where  the  whole  were  huddled  together 
in  promiscuous  intercourse,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  re^ 
cruiting  party  for  the  West  Indian  regiments  were  afterwards 
aOowed  to  select  the  men  and  boys  that  were  fit  for,  or  might 
shorUr  become  fit  for  military  service. 

**The  women  and  ^irls  were  next  selected  for  the  basest  of 
purposes  *• 

"  The  best  of  the  rising -generation  were  reserved  for  the  planta-* 
^OQS  and  farms  of  those  in  authority  over  them ;  and  lasdy^  the 
settlers  ob^taiued  the  refuse  as  apprentices  for  fourteen  years,  tQ 
niake  them  hewers  of  wood,  carriers  of  wator,  and  drudges  on  their 
(lassada  ground. 

^  Thus  we  seized  our  allies  property,  because  under  their  treaty^ 
we  declared  they  had  no  right  to  enslave  those  tmfortunate  beings ; 
and  then,  without  any  treaty,  in  violation  of  our  national  dedara* 
tion,  and  the  promul^tion  of  our  determination  to  dispense  im« 
partial  justice  and  umversal  benevolence  to  the  Africans,  we  dis« 
posed  of,  and  dispersed  them  with  arbitrary  appropriation ;  we 
allowed  them  to  touch  the  law  of  £ngland,  only  to  be  torn  front 
its  protection  .;  to  change  their  masters,  not  their  condition  ;  and 
fortuitously  better  or  embitter  their  original  destinations  !  Surely^ 
this  19  a  national  disgrace  that  cannot  be  suffered  to  continue  \ 

Hie  captured  negroes  are  delivered  by  the  marslial  of  the 
pourt  into  the  care  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  answerable  for 
every  one  of  them :  let  him  be  obliged  to  make  a  return  of  all  the^ 


«  To  induce  the  black  soldier  to  regularity,  he  was  allowed  4 
wife  and  a  ration  a  day,  but  the  lady  he  changed  as  he  thought 
proper ;  whatever  woman  he  called  his  wife,  got  the  ration-;  and 
when  a  party  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  the  situation  of  the 
women  became  most  deplorable.  The  conduct  of  those  high  in 
office,,  with  respect  tQ  the  captmr^  n^ro  girls^  is  npw.  under 
Wwdcration*** 
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thousands  of  captured  negroes  broueht  to  Sierra  Leone  sifice  the 

jrear  180?;  how  tbeywere  disposea  of,  and  where  they  now  are 

to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief :  you  maj  thoo  learn  how 

the  benevolent  objects  of  the  British  nation  have  been  carried  into 

effis  tt  by  those  placed  in  their  stations  at  jyour  recommendation ; 

from  whom  your  representations  are  deriTed ;  and  who  look  to  you 

at  t  Js  mDni9nty  for  patronage  and  proinotion. 

Had  the  captuued  negroes,  when  liberated  from  their  prison 

ship    been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  British  protection; 

badvil  ges  been  establishedy  the  families  unsevered  allotted  farms^ 

•ttppUe  with  implements  of  agriculture,  and  with  seeds  and  plants 

to  cttiti  ate  far  their  support,  the  beautiful  amphitheatre  Of  hills 

enclosing  Sierra  I^eone,  would  have  become  an  asylum,  of  happU 

sesa  for  five  thousand  souls,  who  looked  to  us.  for  reliet^',  and  te 

whom  we  were  bound  and  pledged  to  extend  it.   They  would 

teve  )»een  a  bidwark  of  protection  to  the  Colony,  furnishing  a 

granary  of  provisons  for  the-  mhabitants,  and  exhibiting  the  finest 

Afirican  monument  of  British  philanthropy."   Dr.  Thorpe.  P.  2S 

• 

The  . Special  Report  admito  (p.  117.)  that  in  Dr.  Thorpe's 
account  of  the  low  state  of  morals  nt  Sierra  Leone,  "  There  is 
deubtlesi  much  truth but  by  Mray  of  parrying  the  charge^ 

doubts  whether  the  example  of  even  Dr.  Thorpe  was  pecu« 
Karly  calculated  to  diminish  the  evil.'*  We  leave  it  to  our 
feaders  to  determine^  how  far  the  Institution  have  either  con* 
Suited  their  character,  or  removed  the  weight  of  responsible 
lily  from  tbeir  own  shoulders,  by  this  soft  of  vague  iusinua* 
tion>  and  recriminatiqg  hint  against  the  private  character  of  their 
fliccuser* 

In  the  Ninth  Report^  hov^ever,  the  public  are  informed, 

'  ^  It  could  hardly  have  been  believed  possible,  that  the  wretched 
creatures  drawn  up  from  the  holds  of  slave*sbips,  and  relieved  from 
llieir  fttters,  and  from  the  very  lowest  extremity  and  degradatioQ 
of  misery,  should  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  become  so  com- 
fortable, and  so  useful  * ;  that  much  appears  to  have  been  done  for 
the  present  comfort  and  future  prosperity  of  the  captured  negroes 
in  the  island  of  8ierra  Leone,  and  that  itiey  appear  now  to  be  as 
happy  and  as  comfortably  situated,  and  are  as  Kkely  to  rise  in  the 
colony,  as  any  class  of  persons  in  it  f  Tkoughh  on  ike  AbolHum 
^ike  Slave  Trade.  P.  63* 

Now  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  at  the  very  time  this 
Report  was  given  lo  the  public,  accouats  had  readied  rfingland^ 
^  a  meeting  being  caUed  at  Free-town,  in  consequence  of  ia^ 
IbruiatioD^  that  these  very  captured  negroes,  bad  joiiied  the  natives 


•    Report  IX.  p.  Sa^-  i    Ibid.  p.  62;» 
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m  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  settle- 
ment. We  shall  leave  it  for  the  Directors  in  the  Tenth.  Report^ 
to  reconcile  these  two  opposite  statements. 

In  his  Postscript^  Dr.  Thorpe  makes  a  powerful  attack  upon 
what  he  terms  the  misrepresentations  and  delusions  of  the  Ninth 
Report ;  in  which  the  state  of  the  recaptured  negroer^t  Siem 
Leone,  is  held  out  to  the  public  as  comfortable  and  desirable 
in  the  extreme.  Against  Governor  Columbine,  Governor  Max- 
well, and  Mr.  K.  Macaulay,  as  superintendent  of  these  negroes^ 
some  very  strong  charges  are  preferred.  Those  against  tlie  lat* 
ter  were  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  as  follows. 

^  Charge-^That  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  in  his 
capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  captured  negroes,  did  coerce  and 
chastise^  the  said  negroes  most  cruelly ;  that  he  allowed,  them,  at 
one  time,  to  be  almost  *  starved,  and  at  other  times  suffered  their 
hospital  to  be  most  shamefully  neglected ;  that  he  permitted  thenl 
to  stray  away  from  the  Colony  f ,  many  of  them  to  be  kidnapped 
and  inveigled  irom  the  Colony,  and  intrusted  them  to  persons  whq 
8old{,  or  placed  them  in  slavery ;  that  he  has  neglected  to  make 
suspected  persona,  to  whom,  they  were  intrusted,  account  for 
them,  or  to  enforce  the  penalties  against  such  as  had  used  them  ill ; 
that  he  has  even  entrusted  them  to  a  woman  of  infamous  character, 
who  was  known  to  prostitute  them  in  the  Colony ;  that  if  he  was 
forced  to  account  for  those  delivered  to  his  charge,  (as  he  is  bound 
to  do,)  hundreds  would  be  proved  missing;  thut  he  not  only  suf- 
fered them  to  be  employed  on  the  Governor's  houses  and  farms, 
but  employed  numbers  himself  on  his  own  farms  and  plantations, 

*  Captain  Columbine,  convinced  he  could  not  otherwise  dis-« 
pofie  of  the  Ferrean  Flour  *  found  in  the  Slave  Vessels  he  had  cap* 
tured,  induced  the  Superintendent  to  purchase  it  for  the  negroes ; 
ind  it  was  served  to  them  for  fodd,  even  when  sour,  until  they 
were  almost  famished :  they  were  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  to  devour  morbid  offals  wherever  they  could  find  them,  awt 
becsae  «o  cohered  with  a  wretched  itisease  called  the  Craw-Crtws, 
that  exiatencewas  prols^cted  misery^" 

>  f  **  fai  Governor  Columbine's  administration,  many  captured  ne« 
groes  fled  lirom  the  Colony,  many  were  taken  away,  and  others  UA 
themselves  in  the  mountains;  a  public  whipping  post  was  erected, 
and  many  of  these  unha|^y  creatures  were  unmercifully  lashedj; 
for  merely  seeking  subsistence  ia  the  streets* ' 

I  Woodbine,  the  master  of  a  vessel,  to  whom  iome  were  in* 
trusted,  having  sold  them  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  returned  to  the 
Colboy,  ftud  was  not  punished  1" 


^  ^  A  most  wretched  (bod  made  firom  Cassado  roo^  Sot  the 
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iriiile  they  were  malntainej  at  the  King's  expense;  that  be  was 
known  to  have  debauched  many  of  the  girls^  and  to  have  lived 
With  them  in  the  raost  profligate  state^  and  that  he  bartered  the^ 
public  money  with  Governor  Maxwell  for  the  various  things  wanted 
ih  the  captured  negro  departdsent.''   Dr.  Thifrpe.   P.  9. 

It  is  rather  extraordinaiy  that  no  notice  of  these  charger 
should  be  taken  in  the  Special  Report^^  but  that  Mr.  K.  Ma- 
OMilay  should  be  quietly  deprived  of  his  office^  and  retom  again 
to  the  Colony  as  the  agent  of  his  relation. 

Mr.  Kenneth  MacsuLiy  was  in  England  for  two  months  afler 
I  had  laid  this  charffe»  with  others,  against  him;  I  presume  if  it 
could  have  been  defended)  he  and  the  powerful  friends  of  his  se- 
lative  would  have  insisted  on  impartial  inquiry,  and  have  prevented, 
the  stigma;  he  was  quietly  deprived  of  his  appointments,  but  con*^ 
ndered  by  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay  as  most  happily  qualified  to  be  his. 
i^gent  at  Sierra  Leone ;  since  his  return  to  the  Colony,  he  has' 
Again  crept  into  office,  and  his  services  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  benent  of  the  Institution,  are  JMunaiehf  continued.'^  Dr^ 
Thorpe,   P.  11. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  this  investigation,  we  most  observe^ 
that  as  far  as  relates  to  Dr.  lliorpe  as  an  individual,  he  must 
have  had  very  considerable  oppoitunities,  in  his  high  official* 
situation)  of  acquainting  himself  thoroughly  with  the  subjects 
upon  w  hich  he  brings  forward  bis  charges ;  his  testimony  is, 
therefore^  worthy  of  considerable  attention.  As  a  man  of 
honour,  he  appears  to  stand  unimpeachable ;  for  exceptiug  the 
cecrifnination  of  general  abuse^  neither  the  Special  Report^  noc 
Mr.  Macaulay,  who  seem  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  retalii(ti9n^ 
bave  made  out  any  case  against  him  in  this  respect  ;^  his  testi* ' 
tnony,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  considerable  credit.  His  failures 
arise  from  violence,  both  of  representation  and  expression,  and 
from  neglecting  to  render  his  charges  both  in  manner  and  in  mat- 
ter, sufficiently  tangible  and  compact.  In  his  latter  publication^ 
be  writes  with  the  feelings  of  a  persecuted  man,  for  suffidently 
persecuted  he  has  been,  by  the  influence  of  those  whose  conduct 
he  has  dared  to  arraign.  All  these  circumstances  have  givea 
bis  adversaries  a  considerable  advantage  in  parrying  his  accusa«« 
tioos,  and  in  attacking  some  flaw  in  the  indictment^  rather  tlun 
in  answering  the  main  body  of  the  chaige. 

The  style  of  the  Special  Report  is  infinitely  more  calculated 
to  promote  its  object.  Spjecious,  plausible^  and  insinuatinj^  it 
contrives  to  divert  the  attentioti  of  tne  reader  from  .the  principat 
charge,  which  it  is  often  forced  to  admit,  by  directing  it  to  some 
•minor  error  in  the  proof,  into  which  the  impetuosity  of  Dr* 
^lorpe  too  often  plunges  him*  One  leading  feature,  also,  ia 
diis  publication^  is  that  personal' and  pointed  recrimiofttioq^  Yfiad^ 
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U  but  a  bad  proof  of  lonoceocei  and  a  worse  substitute  for  jusIh 
fication.  There  is  a  sort  of  cool  and  deliberate  malice  against 
the  individual^  whieh  does  not  look  well^  and  which  is  surely 
most  unworthy  of  the  Directors  to  sanction. 

Another  point  also  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  reader^  .that  in  tliis  matter^  the  Directors  of  the  African  In- 
stitution^  are^  in  most  initauces^  both  party  and  judge.  Certaiir 
charges  are  preferred  both  against  them  and  their  agents,  of- 
which  they  pronounce  themselves,  with  sufficient  formality, not 
guilty,**  they  themselves  being  judges  up<>n  their  own  trial.  Now 
diis  sort  of  edict  may  satisfy  themselves,  but  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  public,  who  will  not  be  inclined  to  receive  assertion  for  in- 
nocence.    It  is  too  often,  indeed,  the  case  in  this  controversy^ 
that  accusation  without  evidence  on  the  one  hand,  is  met  with 
^Contradiction,  without  proof,  on  the  other;  leaving  the  reader 
amidst  this  double  battery  of  assertion  and  cottnter-assertioa 
to  collect  as  much  truth  as  he  can.    But  notwithstanding  the 
tinsatisfactory  state  in  which  many  points  of  the  question  are 
still  left,  much  important  matter  has  come  to  light :  and  we 
think  that  Dr.  Thorpe  deserves  much  credit  for  his  perseverance, 
eonsidering  the  rebuff  which  be  experienced  Trom  the  Instittw 
fion,  in  December  18 1  J,  when,  after  having  preferred  almost  al[ 
the  charges  made  in  his  pamphlet,  a  Committee  of  the  Institu- 
tion pronounced  them,  naturally  enough,  fallacious  and  un-> 
founded.   The  controversy  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  world 
at  large,  who  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  documents  be* 
fore  them,  from  the  admissions  made  in  the  Special  Report,  and 
especially  from  Dr.  Thorpe's  answer,  how  far  that  Committee 
cmsultcd  thdur  duty  to  the  public,  by  quashing;  in  so  arbitraiy  a^ 
style,  the  first  accusations  of  Dr.  Thorpe;  ' 

For  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  as  individuals^ 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  we  profess  the  most  sincere  re^ 
spect.  I1iey  are  men  of  tried  honour  and  humanity,  and  are  in* 
capable  of  any  mean  or  selfish  motive.  But  considered  as  a 
body,  and  m  that  character  alone  they  can  be  judged,  ^e  are 
sorry  to  confess  our  opinion,  that  they  must  fall  considerably  in 
public  estimation.  They  have  disappointed  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  they  have  raised ;  they  have  not  only  failed  in  the  ful- 
filment of  their  promises,  but  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  that 
failure  from  the  public ;  and  have  been  clearly  convicted  in  cer« 
tain  instances,  of  suppressing  truth,  and  of  giving  currency  to 
delusive  and  fallacious  statements.  They  have  taken  to  them- 
selves a  fictitious  credit,  for  much  which  has  been  done  by  othjcrSj 
and  for  still  more  m  hich  has  been  left  undone  by  themselves. 

We  would  not  be  harsh  enough  to  impute  to  the  many  honour* 
«ble  men  who  compose  .this  body,  a  cool  and  deliberate  desigii 
af  deluding  the  public:  they  have  suffered  themselves  first  to  be 
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deceived*  on  their  weakest  side,  and  then  to  be  mitde  part&s  m 
propagatbg  that  deceit.  The  money  also  of  their  subscribers 
has  been  lavished  ia  profuse  and  useless  expenditure.  Their 
income  is  not  large,  nor  indeed  should  we  M'ish  it  to  be,  when 
it  is  exhausted  in  maintaining  power  and  popularity  at  home, 
instead  of  extending  the  cause  of  civiiizntion  abroad.  We  ex« 
tract  the  following  account  from  the  Ninth  Report,  of  I,86oh 
expended  in  petitioning  Parliament  in  1814,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Slave  Trade. 

^  By  the  following  expences  incurred  by  the  Committee  ap* 
pejnteu  to  carry  into  effect  the  Resolutions  of  a  Meeting  held  at 
Freemason's  Hall  to  petition  Farliam^^nt  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade : 

Advertising  and  Cost  of  Newspapers  sent  to  all  parts 

of  the  kingdom  -  -  -  -  £SS7  At  1 
Porterage,  postage^  carriage  of  parcels,  stationery,  &o.  d02  1  1(> 
Clerks  and  persons  in  attendance  at  different  tavttrns 

to  take  signatures.  &c.  -  -  -  108  3  O 
Parchments  for  petitions  -  *  .  "  ^  ^ 
Committee  rooms,  and  hire  of  rooms  at  various  ta- 
'  vems,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  186  6  8. 
Pamphlets  on  the  Slave  Trade  •  -  -  23  12  S 
Printers*  bills  for  printing  resolutions,  general  no- 
tices, iic,  '  172  13  6 

Translating  small  Tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 

Trade  into  French,  German,  and  Italian      *  -       54   7  O 
Balance  in  Clerk's  hands,  there  being  yet  several  small 
outstanding  demands  -         -         -        12  6  8 


JTinM  Report.'*   F.  77. 

The  Directors  know,  and.  the  nation  knows,  that  these  pe- 
titioos  neither  had  nor  could  have  the  slightest  practical  effect* 
What  was  done  at  Congress  would  have  been  equally  done  by  the 
£ngiish  ministers,  had  not  one  of  these  petitions  been  presented  ; 
nor  can  ihe  public  fail  to  remember  that  the  quackery  and 
absurdity  exhibited  in  their  promotion,  were  a  caricature  upon 
the  very  cause  of  humanity.  In  the  Special  Report  we  are 
told,  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Society  (exclusive  of  do* 
natiom  to  the  amount  of  9,8501.)  does  not  reach  400K  Yet 
find  in  die  last  Report,  a  resolution  of  the  Governors  to  erect  » 
nooument  in  Westminster  to  the  kte  Granville  Sharpe.  We 
•boidd  agree  with  the  Directors,  that  there  are  few  men  in  the 
present  i^e  who  better  deserve  that  honour  for  his  unwearied 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  Mr.  Sharpe. 
that  the  money  for  this  purpose  should  be  taken  out  of  a  fund 
ihr  civiliaiog  Africa,  apfMears  -to  us  a  most  extraordinary  sort  of 
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proceedii^.  So  heartily  do  we  wub  success  to  the  cause  of 
the  abolition^  to  the  cause  of  humanity^  and  of  African  civili* 
zation,  that  we  must  confess  our  indignation  at  seeing  these 
bi^  and  noble  ends  perverted  to  such  unworthy  purposes;  to 
eacrease  the  emoluments  of  a  few  jobbing  agents,  and  to  pro* 
note  the  influence^  enlarge  the  power,  and  extend  the  influence 
of  a  aelf-created  party.  We  would  willingly  see  this  good  • 
cause  entrusted  to  better  hands ;  to  those,  who  would  steadily, 
honestly,  and  laboriously  pursue  the  objects  committed  to  their 
care,  neither  concealing  failure,  nor  magnifying  success ;  to  those^ 
whose  prejudice  would  not  miscalculs^te  the  means,  and  whose 
interest  would  not  pervert  the  ends  of  so  admirable  an  institu- 
tion ;  to  those  who,  above  allj  would  not  make  the  civilization  of 
Africa  a  stalking-horse  to  influence  and  popularity  in  Eng* 
land. 

The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Institution  opens  a  wide  field  for 
much  thougfatfiil  discussion.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  enter 
iqran  the  question,  we  strongly  recommend  the  Pamphlet  which 
stands  the  seventh  in  our  list,  which  for  the  knowledge  and  ability 
displayed  by  its  author  throughout,  and  for  the  new  points  of 
view  in  which  the  whole  of  this  very  important  subject  is  taken^ 
deserves  the  most  serious  and  unpr«pidiced  consideration. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks,  upon  thb  controversy  in  a 
better  manner  than  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
sommii^  up  of  this  excellent  Pamphlet,  and  by  presenting  them 
with  a  just  and  masterly  portrait  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
complicated  concern;  in  which  they  cannot  fail  to  recogniza 
at  once  the  fidelity  of  the  design  and  the  ability  of  the  exe« 
cutioo. 

These  wDd  and  visionary  doctrines,  and  the  projects  founded 
upon  them,  have  chiefly  originated  with  a  certain  class  of  Metbo« 
dists ;  a  sect  who  profess  superior  sanctity,  and  who,  under  ih% 
infloence  of  strong  enthusiasm,  act  as.  if  Uiev  had  a  right  to  fix  a 
standard  of  morality,  and  oblige  the  rest  of  mankind  to  squara 
their  conduct  accordingly. 

The  leading  men  among  them,  have  a  sort  of  compound  cha«» 
racter,  and  may  be  described  as  political  theologians^  or  theelo* 
gicii  politicians ;  for  their  religion  has  a  twang  of  politics,  and 
their  politics  have  a  twang  of  religion.  In  the  House  of  Commons* 
they-form  a  party  well  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  Saints ;  who,  by 
adroitly  trimming  between  the  Administration  and  the  Opposition^ 
have  so  managed,  when  parties  have  been  nearly  equal,  as  to  holil 
the  balance  of  power  in  their  own  hands ;  and  have  thus  acquired 
an  importance,  to  which  neither  their  numbers  nor  their  talentA 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  them.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  they  are  said  |o  avail  themselves,  to  the  fullest 
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possible  extent,  ef  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Miaister  ^  the  day  t 
and  thus  Ui  aectire  an  ample  share  of  patronage,  ft)r  their  fiie&dl 
and  adherents. 

Formidable  as  they  are,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  ftofll 
their  numberSi  they  have  become  infinitely  more  so,  from  the  stt^ 
perior  manner  in  which,  like  the  Jesuits,  they  have  organized  a 
regular  system  of  communication,  throughout  tht  kingdom ;  whieb 
enables  their  followers  to  receive  their  impulse,  and  support  their 
ifieasures,  on  every  political  question  in  which  they  take  a  part^ 
with  unexampled  promptitude  and  unanimity.  On  such  occasions* 
they  hare  fiterally  so  covered  the  floors  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Gommons  with  petitions,  as  almost  to  awe  the  Legislature  into  an 
acquiescence  with  their  wishes. 

**  Although  Sectarians,  many  of  their  preachers  make  no  scrupte 
•f  accepting  Church  preferment ;  and  while  their  friends  in  tbe 
State  promote  the  interest  of  their  candidates  for  the  Charcbi 
their  friends  in  the  Churoh  support  the  interest  of  their  oandidatea 
ibr  the  honours  of  the  State.   At  a  late  county  election,  one  of 
their  popular  preachers  is  said  to  have  openly  boiisted,  (and  proba^ 
bly  with  ^reat  truth,)  that  he  had  decided  the  contest  by  his  own 
personal  mterest  and  exertions.   Thus  their  political  strength  is 
continually  increasing,  and  is  as  constantly  rendered  subservient 
to  their  religious  interests.    In  short,  tliey  make  religion  and  polir 
tics  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hands. 

«« Their  evangelical  preachers,  as  they  are  termed,  modestlT 
contend  that  they  atone  preach  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Churcn 
of  England.    If  so,  the  present  heterodox  clergy  of  (he  establish^ 
ment,  ought  to  resign  tliei^  stalls  and  benefices,  to  tlie  orthodox 
divines  of  the  methddistical'  petsdasfoh ;  who  probably  are  looking 
np  to  their  pc^ittcal  leaden,  in .  pious  hope  of  some  new  Act  in 
Conformity,  that  may,  in  good  time,  eject  the  present  mimters, 
and  seajt  tliecp  in  their  places..      .  ... 

«*  As,  by  the  fcws  of  nature,  whenever  sulphur  and  iron  meet  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  occasion  a  combustion ;  so,  in  the 
mc/ral  world,  the  union  of  fanaticism  and  love  of  power,  have  a  si? 
milar  tendency,  Theife  were  tlie  great  characteristics  of  the  Puri- 
tans, in  tlie  reign  of  ChadeS  the  First ;  when  their  effects  were 
felt,  in  the  convulsion  that  overset  both  Church  and  State ;  .^d 
these  are  the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  the  Methodists 
of  ther  present  day.  The  Puritans  lefl  succeeding  generations  at 
a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  political  sagacity,  or  wonder  at 
the  fanatical  absurdity,  whfch'marked  their  proceedings ;  and  those 
of  the  Methodists  are  stam||>ed  with  the  same  seal. 

"  These  reflections  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  danger  thai 
threatens  our  present  establishment,  from  the  ascendency  of  me^ 
thodisticai  principles  and  projects  ;  and  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  su,* 
plneness^  the  friends  of  the  establishment,  instead  of  checkin|^ 
have  promoted  them,  by  joining  with  the  Methodists  in  varioiia 
Institutions/  (entered  into  undoubtedly  for  the  most  useful  and 
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laudable  purposes,)  and  then  leaving  them  entirely  under  their  di« 
rection.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Bible  Societies,  and  tl^e 
Lancasterian  System  of  Education ;  both  which,  in  their  hands, 
were  conducted  on  such  a  mtem  as  would  have  prevented  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Church  of  England  from  being  inculcated  on  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  Afri- 
can Institution;  which  is  principally  under  the  management  of 
some  enthusiastic  Methodists^  who  pursue  their  own  projects,  and 
publish  their  own  sentiments,  under  the  authority  of  the  high  afkd 
honourable,  but  less  active  members,  whose  names^  grace  the  list 
of  their  subscribers.''  Thon^on  the  Abolition  of  the  Sla^  Tradg. 
F.  229. 


A BT.  y III.  II  tesoro  delta  Devotione,  partitamente  figurato  le- 
coiuto  rordine,  e  le  Cmmonie  del  Sagramento  delta  Penitenza, 
del  Sagrificw  delta  S.  Message delEisantissima  Commtinione. 
Dal  P.  M.  Francesco  Maria  Battaglia,  delV  Ordine  Eremii. 
di  S.  jdgostino.  1815. 

Among  the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  what  is  popularly 
called  Catholic  Emancipation^  we  know  not  that  any  have  been 
of  late  years  more  commonly  used,  or  more  favourably  received, 
than  those  which  attempt  to  prove  the  harmlessness  of  the  mea- 
sure from  a  gradual  diminutioii  in  the  strength,  and  alteration  ia 
the  doctrines  of  Popery.  It  is  asserted,  tbtii  the  former  is  be^ 
eome  too  cenlemptible  to  be  feared,  and  the  latter  so  much  ame^ 
lionited,  or  rationalized,  that  very  little  real  distinction  exists  in 
the  present  day  between  a  conscientious  Catholic  and  a  sensible 
Protestant  Could  we  admit  for  a  moment  that  these  assertions 
were  true^  we  should  still  deprecate  the  employment  of  them 
aa  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  petitions ;  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us  an  unfair  and  unsatisfactory  method  of 
advancing  their  merits ;  unfair,  because  it  directs  our  attention 
rather  to  the  contingent  than  the  vital  properties  of  the  case,  and 
so  far  misleading  our  judgment ;  unsatisfactoiy,  because  when 
admitted  as  a  fact  in  its  full  force,  so  far  from  setting  the  question 
at  rest,  it  only  removes  the  difficulty  one  very  small  step  from  thtf 
plac^^where  it  found  it.  It  remains  only  for  the  opponent  of  tbtf 
measure,  who  allowa  the  fact,  to  doubt  of  the  cause ;  and  tbougk 
the  advocate  may  consider  it  as  the  proof  and  result  of  a  perma- 
nent and  radical  alteration  in  the  spirit  of  the  iieligion :  the  ad- 
versary may  perhaps  as  reasotiably  assert,  that  in  as  far  as  regards 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a  salutary  yet  only  temporary  change  attri* 
btitable  toihe  very  regulations  which  it  is  proposed  to  abolish*; 
in  ihi:^  state,  as  every  one  sees,  the  dispute  is  very  far  from  a 
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settlement;  the  spirit  of  Popery,  its  nature  and  durability,  come 
'  necessarily  under  discussion,  and  so  the  weary  disputants  enter 
once  more  into  the  very  centp  of  that  Lund  Debateable,  from 
which  it  was  their  intention  to  Iiave  escaped  for  ever. 

These  remarks  are  thrown  out  neither  superciliously;  nor  un- 
charitably—we feel  all  the  difEcuities  of  the  Catholic  Questioo, 
and  however  we  may  have  made  up  our  own  opinions,  we  can 
feel  in  perfect  good  humour  with  those,  who  still  doubt  or  fao« 
nestly  differ  from  us.    Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  drew  the  at* 
.  tention  of  our  readers  in  the  present  article  to  the  general  nuerits 
of  the  QuesUon*    Nothing  calls  upon  us  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  at 
once  so  hacknied,  and  so  difficult  a  subject,  that  both  reader  and 
writer  may  be  well  spared  the  discussion.    Still  whenever  it  is 
•  again  argued,  we  are  certain  that  this  topic^  as  heretofore^  will  be 
much  insisted  on ;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  examine  to  what 
.extent  it  is  true,  that  the  tenets  of  Popery  have  undergone akeni* 
tion,  or  approximated  to  those  notions  which  the  Church  of  £Bg. 
Jand  enjoms  her  children  to  believe  and  maintain.  For  oarselves 
.however  as  to  the  main  question,  we  protest  against  being  con* 
eluded  by  the  issue  of  the  inquiry — if  the  Romish  Church  added 
all  the  erroFB  of  Paganism  to  her  own.  We  can  conceive  ttpropcr 
to  admit  her  members  to  all  the  community  of  political  pnvik^es 
vhich  they  claim ;  if  she  had  purged  her  creed  of  every  objec* 
,tionable  doctrine,  still  we  hold  that  it  might  he  just  to  deny  them. 

In  this  examination,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
.deep  theological  discussions;  tlie  points  in  dispute  between  us  are 
sufficiently  popular,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
either  party.  All  that  is  required  of  us  is  to  examine  if  certain 
tenets,  condemned  by  our  Church,  (whether  truly  or  falsely  mat- 
lers  not  to  the  argument)  be  still  inculcated  popularly  by  the  Ro. 
man  Catholic  Clergy.  It  must  be  admitted  too,  wie  imagine,  on 
all  hands,  that  not  only  the  least  offensive,  but  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  considering  the  Question,  will  be  by  examining  it  witk 
reference  to  countries  with  which  we  ^ave  no  connection,  and 
where  the  religion  labours  under  none  of  the  disadvantages^  which 
it  has  to  contend  with  in  these  kingdoms.  To  judge  fiurly  of  its 
movements,  we  must  see  its  limbs  in  iidl  plaj  and  unrestrained. 
For  this  purpose  the  little  book  befinre  us  is  quite  eafieient ;  wW 
ther  it  be  well  or  ill  written,  whether  or  not  it  contain  tiM  exact 
and  whole  creed  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  or  the  enlfg^l»« 
ed  dasses  of  the  community,  is  not  important  to  the  praseot  en* 
(|uiry ;  it  is  enough  for  us,  that  it  is  a  book  of  prayer  and  eqxMi^ 
tion,  published  in  a  cheap  (a  very  cheap)  and  portable  form  by  an 
Ecclesiastic  for  general  circulation,  and  that  the  copies  are  acto« 
ally  dispejsed  in  great  numbers  among  the  people.  The  copy^ 
ivbich  lies  before  u#,  was  purchased  for  a  few  soldi  at  Almandria, 
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tnd  we  were  aasured  by  the  bookseller,  that  it  was  very  generally 
used  by  the  FaithfuL  It  may  indeed,  in  every  thing  but  merits 
be  compared  to  the  Guide  to  the  Altar>  and  other  devotional 
tracts^  which  are  so  important  instruments  in  our  system  of  re« 
iigioos  iustmction. 

Hie  work  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  contains  instntc* 
tion,  and  prayers  relative  to  the  Service  of  Confession  and  Pe« 
nance;  the  second  to  the  Mass,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Com* 
munion.    It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  rather  minutely 
each  of  these  parts^  and  we  think  we  shall  extract  matter  from 
each^  that  may  amuse  and  surprise  many  of  our  readers.  Not 
that  we  are  about  to  disclose  mysteries ;  but  the  majority  of  £ng« 
lishmen  are^  we  believe,  in  great  ignorance  as  to  the  practical 
exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  A  very  small  portion 
of  them^  comparatively  speaking,  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing  the  performance  of  those  rites ;  and  accustomed  to  the  ra- 
tional^ the  decent^  and  yet  the  impressive  simplicity  of  our  own 
service,  they  may  well  be  surprised  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
one  which  insults  the  reason^  without  even  the  poor  compensa« 
tion  of  exalting  tlie  fancy. 

Yet  we  shall  be  disappointed,  if  the  surprise  of  our  readers 
should  be  unmixed  with  more  serious  and  worthy  feelings — 
for  in  truth  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  present  a  melancholy 
confirmation  of  all  tiiat  pains  the  traveller  s  eye  in  passing  through 
the  oppressed  country  from  which  it  was  brought.    The  pilgrim 
with  his  cockle  shell,  the  female  prostrate  at  the  shrine^  the  sin« 
ner  purchasing  an  easy  and  ineffectual  pardon  in  the  confessional 
box,  and  the  aged  on  tlieir  knees  in  the  highways  telling  their 
beads,  are  still  every  day  objects.    But  that  which  is  more  pain-* 
ful  and  more  general,  is  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders^ 
and  the  heartless  indifference  of  all  to  every  thing  but  the  forms 
and  exterior  of  religious  duties.    Even  these  shows  and  sem- 
blances are  performed  with  a  shocking  coldness ;  of  the  congre* 
gation  in  a  Church  on  Sunday  full  one  half  are  usually  promena- 
ding  in  the  aisles;  and  of  the  other  halF^  the  attention  is  to  be 
diverted  by  the  slightest  interruption ;  the  lips  indeed  continue 
to  go,  but  the  head  is  continually  turned  round,  and  this  or  that 
object  regarded,  as  if  the  suppliant  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prayer  he  offered.    It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  at  one  time  dis- 
gust, pity,  and  gratitude ;  disgust  at  those  who  continue  to  lead 
their  flocks  in  bo  thick  a  cloud  of  error,  pity  for  those  who 
wander  there,  and  gratitude  to  the  mercy,  that  has  for  so  many 
centuries  dissipated  the  darkness  that  once  lay  equally  heavy  upon 
us,  and  visited  us  with  the  ever  flowing  day-spring  from  on  high. 

The  first  thing  remarkable  in  the  volume  under  consideration,  ia 
thg       quantity  aod  slight  mture  of  the  proof  adduced  to  sup. 
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port  dogmas  on  tb«  most  difficult  and  doubted  questions.  In  a 
work  of  thissorty  deep  research  or  laboured  argument^  not  to 
be  expected,  or  desired ;  but  even  in  the  most  concise  and  popu- 
lar manual,  it  appears  to  us  that  some  sufficient  grounds  should  be 
o£(ered  for  the  belief  that  is  inculcated.  In  the  book  before  us, 
pn  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  auy  argument,  and  very  little  ci* 
ti^tion  to  the  purpose;  at  best  a  single  text,  sometimes  muti* 
iated,  and  often  wrested  from  its  natui-al  application,  is  offered  as 
sufficient  to  answer  all  inquiry,  and  settle  all  opinions.  Tliis  is  a 
prcumstance  very  important;  because  it  implies  certain  habits 
very  destructive  of  all  religious  improvement.  If  the  hearer  is 
taught  to  surrender  his  powers  of  inquiry,  and  to  bow  rather  to 
the  authority  than  the  arguments  of  bis  teacher ;  while  the  teacher 
f  ccustoms  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  the  implicit^  and  not  the 
rational  assent  of  his  hearer,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the 
consequence  to  both.  Wherever  the  human  mind  wants  all  sti- 
mulus to  the  acquisition  of  farther  information,  and  wherever  it  is 
deprived  of  all  instruction,  (and  this,  as  fiEu*  as  regards  religion,  is 
precisely  the  case  with  a  community  purely  Roman  Qitholic) 
the  same  consequence  in  both  cases  must  uniformly  follow;  and 
tliat  consequence  must  be  miorance,  and  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  In  our  zeal,  however,  for  the  convict 
tion  of  reason,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  us  that  we  trench  on  the 
province  of  faith ;  we  feel,  and  to  members  of  the  Church  we 
i^d  not  explain,  either  how  distinct,  are  the  empires,  or  how  iu- 
timate  the  union  of  these  mighty  instruments  of  holiness.  There 
is  a  beauty,  a  sublimity,  a  something  of  heavenliness  in  their  har- 
mony which  DO  words  can  aptty  convey  an  idea  of — it  is  only 
wl  CO  this  harmony  is  unbroken,  that  our  sacrifice  is  perfect, 
^  The  book  commences  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Office  of 
Quardian- Angels,  whose  existence  and  ministry  are  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  solitary  citation  of  the  1 1th  verse 
of  the  xcth  Psalm ;  unless  indeed  a  reflection  of  St.  Girolamo^ 
^ich  follows,  may  be  thought  to  add  any  strength  to  the  demon* 
stration.  lliese  remarks  serve  to  introduce  a  prayer  addressed 
to  this  invisible  companion,  and  guide  ;  in  which  he  is  implored 
te  fulfil  that  office  of  illuminating  and  sanctifying  the  heart,  which 
vve  usually  attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  the  prayer:  it  is  indeed  perfectly  impossible  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  of  those  addressed  to  God  himself.  But 
that  which  follo>iis  to  our  Saviour,  and  which  is  to  be  used  im* 
mediately  before  confession,  contains  such  a  ground  of  iotercea- 
sipn,a8  we  really  were  not  prepared  for  even  in  thi$  book.  Hie 
common,  and  perhaps  the  scriptural  notion  of  the  Magdalene, 
WHS  of  a  repentant,  and  indeed  pardoned  sinner^  of  one  who  bad 
ibimd  mercy  from  the  God  of  mercy,  but  who  had  rendered  it 
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^jlpnbly  neceBMry  by  years  of  public  and  shamefijl  vice;  y^ 
^  thrvnigli  her  merits''  are  we  taught  to  pray  for  the  divine  ia« 
wm,  and  what  is  worse,  if  worse  caii  well  be,  we  are  to 
couple  them  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour.  To  avoid  all  impu* 
Hrtion  of  an  ungrounded  charge^  we  quote  the  whole  prayer  at 
length*— it  is  besides  a  fair  specimen  of  the  contents  of  th^  volume* 

[     Orazione  da  farsi  a  Dio  benedetto  avanCi  la  confessione. 

O  dolclssimo  Gesii,  amoroso  redentore  de)l'  anima  mia^  giao^ 
ch'^  per  vostra  mera  bontk  vi  siete  coxnpiaciuto  di  risvegliar  il  mi^ 
cuore  alia  vera  penitenza,  in  virtit  del  vostra  jfrezion^imo  sangue^  f 
per  i  meriti  delta  pehitente  Mqddalena  umiloaente  vi  prego,  chf 
vogliate  degnarvi  di  fare,  che  id  piaoga  amaramente  i  mici  peccati^ 
#  che  possa  poi  tutti  perfettamente  spiegarli  al  mio  Confessore,  ao* 
ciocbd  dopo  I'assoluzione  di  questl  venga  a  godere  gli  effetti  benigoi 
deUa  vostra  saatislimit,  e  desideratissima  grazia.  Amen." 

FrtLjet  to  be  used  to  Blessed  God  before  the  eonfeyssion. 

O  sweetest  Jesus,  loving  Redeemer  of  my  soul,  since  of  thy 
aaere  gdodness  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  awaken  my  heart  to  true 
yopentance,  in  virtue  of  thy  most  precious  blood,  and  through  th^ 
merits  of  the  penitent  Magdalene,  I  humbly  pray  thee,  that  it  may 
feem  good,  to  thee  tp  make  me  bitterly  laxnea^  my  sins,  and  giai^t 
that  ailerwards  I  may  perfectly  unfold  them  all  t,o  my  confessor, 
^he  end  that  after  the  absolution  of  them  I  mav  cpme  to  enjoy  th^ 
benign  e&cts  of  thy  most  holy  and  most  longed  for  favour.  Amen*" 

This  is  followed  by  a  few  miscellaneous  prayers,  the  titles  of 
'  aomd  of  which  are  sufficiently  ctirious ;  to  the  first  is  pre6xed  the 

following.  A  very  devout  prayer  to  be  addressed  daily  to  the 
Lord,  ia  wUkh  are  eootained  all  the  acts  of  virtue  necessary  for 
evttry  faithfal  CbristiaA.'*  If  this  be  comprehensive,  that  whidi 
follows,  is  inviting ;  and  considering  the  excellent  evidencej^  on 
which  its  promises  rest,  all  prudent  people  will  of  course  leani  it 
by  heart,  and  commence  the  use  of  it  without  the  smallest  delay. 

Orazione  Efficaoifstma^-a  Gesu  Crecifisso  per  impetrare^buovia 
morte*  la  quale  esse^do  recitata  da  un  servo  di  Deo  ogni  voka,  che 
paasara  avanti  all'  immagine  d*un  Crocifissp,  riferisce.Cesareo,  ch^ 
percid  meritasse  dt  andare  subitamente  al  Paradiso,  senza  toccare  le 
pene  d^l  Purgatorio,  sacondo  ch'^Ustesso  riveld  dopo  la  morte-  al 
suo  Superiore.^'   P.  24. 

'  Or,  (for  we  athould  be  sorry  if  an  ignorance  of  Italian  should 
deprive  a  single  reader  of  the  benefit  of  this  important  commu- 
aitiitiony  A  most  BHicacioas  Phiyer  to  Jesus  Crucified,  iit  ordev 
tb  obtain  agood  deatb>  which  being  rtspeated  by  a  Servant  of  God 
every  time  that  he  passes  before  the  image />f  a  Crucifix,  Cesareo 
seliiieB^  tbflft>he  would  oa  that  aoeouatbe  deemed  wortl^  t»  pass 
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immediately  to  Paradue  without  tasting  the  pains  of  Pingstoiy  } 
according  as  be  himself  revealed  after  death  to  his  Superior. 

After  the  mediatory  merits  of  the  Magdalene,  and  the  prayer 
to  the  Guardian  Angela  nve  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at  those 
which  follow,  to  tlie  Virgin,  to  Joseph,  or  to  St.  Anthony  of  Pa- 
doua*   This  latter  personage  enjoys  a  very  high,  and  wett*fla« 
voured  reputation  in  Italy  ;  he  is  here  celebrated  in  a  ludicrous, 
and  it  must  be  owned  rather  an  ambiguous  manner,  as  a  wonder- 
fal  finder  of  things  lost ;  prodigioso  ritrovator  delle  cose.  In 
these  degenerate  days^  and  in  these  despaired  of  realms,  St.  An- 
thony*8  talents  would  not  meet  the     honor  due trover"  in 
our  minds  is  intimately  allied  to  "  conversion  ;**  we  are  not  how- 
ever so  uncharitable,  and  will  rather  suppose  diat  the  saint  was  a 
Bow-street  runner,  or  a  white-witch,  than  one  of  that  sagacious 
fraternity,  who,  hy  the  annals  of  the  Old  Bailey,  appear  to  have 
found  the  watches'  or  handkerchiefs  of  half  the  careless  citizens 
of  Qur  metropolis. 

Bating  the  humour  all  these  prayers  are  in  the  same  style; 
as  specimens  of  composition  infinitely  simple  and  sublime.  Tb% 
morning  prayer  to  tb^  Virgin  begins  tbust 

^  Dalle  tcnebre  della  notte  sorgo  a  riverirvl  col  principio  del 
rnoruo,  0  pietosissfana  Vergine,  perchd  voi  siete  quella  aurora  celeste, 
che  producendo  11  vero  sole  delle  grasie  ogni  influsso  benigno  a  noi 
mortaH  tramanda.  Con  la  btUa  luce  degle  occhi  vostrifugate,  vipregOf 
•Ppmhre  nqjose  ii*  nliei  mancamentiy  e  risguardate  amorosamenie  la 
poverty  delP  anima  mia,  che  insieme  col  corpo  alia  vostra  matema 
pietk  umilmente  raccomandoy  &c."   P.  27* 

From  the  darkness  of  the  night  I  rise  to  worship  thee  with  the 
|)eginning  of  the  day,  Oh  most  merciful  Vii^gm,  because  thou  art 
thai  heavenftf  Aurora^  isho  producing  ike  true  «m  of  graces,  traps- 
inittest  every  benign  influence  to  us  mortals ;  mik  theoeaviifitl 
qfihine  eyeSf  chase,  I  pray  thee,  the  noisome  shades  of  my  failiogs, 
and  regard  lovingly  the  poverty  of  my  soul,  which  together  with  my 
)Mdy  I  humbly  recommend  to  thy  nuttemal  pity." 

^ith  the  same  freedom  from  conceit,  and  the  same  simpio 
(energy,  the  Virgin  is  to  be  addressed  in  the  evening. 

.  <f  Nel  mar^  purpureo  delta  Passione  di  nostro  Si^ore  Qeei 
Cristo,  e  nel  profondissimo  abisso  della  vostra  pietit  tutti  i  miei  nan- 
pamepti,  e  tutte  le  mie  colpe  spmmergo  o  beatissima  Vergine,  Ax*'* 
p.  28. 

**  In  the  purple  sea  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  mni 
the  profound  abyss  of  thy  mercy  I  drown,  Ob  most  blessed  Vir* 
l^iu  all  my  failings,  and  all  my  faults,  &c," 

A  9^  vniri^ty  of  pniyers  but  nil  conceived^  and  expressed  witb 
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tiie  same  bappinefls^  are  addressed  through  the  volume  to  this 
same  persoaage;  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  them  is  a  represen* 
tation  of  V^mis  and  Cupid.  The  *^  cuts"  wliicb  adorn  the 
prayers*  are  worthy  of  them ;  Cythera's  queen,  and  the  bliod 
boy,"  doves,  car,  clouds,  floating  drapery,  nakedness,  every  ^bing 
in  abort  with  classical  verity.  Is  this  an  error  of  the  printers  i 
lierhapait  is;  we  hope  so,  and  certainly  do  not  mean  to  impute 
It  aa  a  charge  oo  the  editor :  but  it  really  is  no  unmeet  emblem 
of  the  style  and  taste  of  Catholic  devotion.  For  even*  more  ob« 
jectiunable  than  the  wire-drawn  conceits,  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  is  that  strange,  and  indecent  union  of  ideas,  that  neither 
from  similarity  in  kind,  or  equality  in  dignity,  should  ever  meet  ia 
the  same  seutence.  It  is  among  the  amusing  sophisms  of  Corinne 
to  account  for,  and  excuse  the  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Cliristiaa 
Muments  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  much  may  be  plausibly  said 
even  for  that  excessive  reverence  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  ia 
the  works  of  art,  or  for  that  misguided  devotion,  whichever  it  be, 
that  has  produced  this  strange  effect;  whether  it  bean  instalment 
of  the  finest  statues  in  the  noblest  edifice,  or  a  sacrifice  of  visible 
and  material  beauty  to  the  invisible  dweller  of  their  most  cherisb«« 
ed  temple ;  sit  they  there  as  equals,  or  as  captives ;  still  if  the  ex- 
amination be  not  pushed  too  far,  there  is  nothiiig  in  this  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  right  notions  of  the  Deity ;  but  what 
must  be  the  confusion  of  that  man  s  mind,  who  feels  no  absur* 
dity  iu  coupling  the  passion  of  Christ  with  the  pity  of  the  Viigin» 
or  the  virtue  of  his  Saviour's  blood  with  the  merits  of  the  Magda^ 
leoe. 

Let  us,  however,,  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  this  roost  valua« 
ble  compilation ;  which,  our  readers  w  ill  recollect,  relates  to  the 
Office  of  the  Mass.  In  this  the  important  feature  is,  we  thinks 
a  beUef  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader* 
different  froui  that  entertained  by  the  writer  himself.  This  is  a 
veiy  serious  charge  against  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  we 
would  not  make  it  without  due  consideration ;  it  is  the  ^ober,  and 
reluctant  conviction,  which  arises  after  a  very  attentive  peru^l  of 
the  pages  in  question.  In  all  that  has  gpne  before,  the  differences, 
however  wide  and  important,  being  principally  of  a  speculative 
nature,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  persons  educated  and 
informed,  may  be  sincere  in  their  belief  of  the  opinions  they  pro* 
feis.  But  we  confess  in  what  follows,  we  want  faith  or  charity 
to  believe  in  this  possibility.  We  will  not,  however,  piejudice 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  let  them  determine  for  themselves 
by^besequeL 

The  Mass  then;  as  our  readers  probably  know,  is  in  its  exte- 
rior fbro^,  made  up  of  a  great  many  motions  of  the  ofliciaiing 
Fri«M/  ^yaoMi^  o(  different  parts  of  our  lord's  history,  from 
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bis  entering  the  garden  of  Oetfasemane  to  his  Asoenskm;  tfa# 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  Apostles.  In  the  present  work,  this  wiiole  ceremony  is- broken 
into  thirty-six  parts;  each  of  these  parts  is  shortly  applied^  and  m 
prayer  added'to  be  said  at  each.  These  prayers,  however,  aiw 
prefaced  with  a  pretty  long  exhortation  to  the  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  Mass,  and  of  this  we  propose  to  give  a  full  analysis, 
fbnndiog  thereon  the  opinion  we  have  just  ventuned  to  express. 

We  know  not  when  ii  was  written ;  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement savour  extremely  of  the  Father  Francesco  Maria  Bat- 
faglia  himself :  the  spirit  and  the  doctrine  are  more  like  those  of 
bis  predecessors  many  centuries  ago ;  the  darkest  ages  can  produce 
nothing  more  gross ;  if  it  be  written  in  good  fwth,  or  in  bad, 
what  a  priesthc^  ;  if  it  be  read  with  attention  or  deference,  wbaf 
a  laity.  The  author,  whoever  he  be,  commences  with  a  general 
assertion  of  the  lofty  nature  of  this  sacrament,  and  of  the  superior 
benefits  resulting  from  it  to  the  faithful  attendant  over  every  otlier 
spiritual  instrument  of  the  Church.  According  to  him  the  souls 
of  men  by  it  are  nourished  with  heavenly  food,  and  preserved  in 
spiritual  life,  by  it  a  perpetual  sacrifice  is  offered  for  our  sins ;  by 
h  we  are  assisted  in  our  perils,  and  relieved  in  our  wants ;  and 
while  we  return  thanks  for  past  mercies,  we  obtain  new  blessings 
not  only  for  ourselves^  but  for  those  dear  to  iis,  and  not  only  for 
the  living  but  the  dead.  It  is  a  sacrifice  not  only  propitiatory  and 
satisfactory,  but  impetratory ;  and  its  efficacy  extends  over  all  tli# 
earth  ;  it  ascends  to  the  highest  heaves,  it  dives  to  the  lowest 
hell,  and  reaches  to  that  undiscovered  region,  where  all  souls  are 
purged  of  their  sins  by  the  bitterest  torments.  The  prayers  put 
up  by  the  congregation  in  union  with  the  Priest  during  this  cere- 
mony, have  such  force,  tltat  every  thing  demanded  by  tliem,  will 
most  assuredly  be  granted.  Indeed  S.  Girolamo  says  more ;  h# 
promises  us  not  only  what  we  ask,  but  even  what  we  do  noU 

Absque  dubio  dat  iiobis  Dominus,  quod  in  M ]8s4  petlmus,  et 
quod  magis  est,  saepe  dat  quod  non  petimus."    P.  46. 

All  this  however,  immettse  as  to  us  it  may  seem,  is  but  mefc 
skirmishing,  in  fact  to  what  follows ;  and  like  most  skirmishing,  i» 
not  so  much  intended  to  make  a  serious  impression,  as  to  cover 
the  ulterior  movements,  and  designs  of  the  main  body.  The  ad* 
vantages  offered  to  constant  aUeodance  in  this  preliminary  flon* 
rish,  are  scarcely  gro3s  or  tangible  enough  for  minds  so  qualified, 
as  theirs  to  whom  the  work  is  principally  addressed.  An  igno* 
rant  man,  long  accustomed,  and  indeed  only  accustomed  to  a  re- 
ligion  very  formal  and  ceremonial,  wherefromeach  rite*peffbitn- 
ed,  each  opvs  operatum,  an  individoai,  and  assm^  'benefit  is* 
asserted,  to  result,  demands- motives  of  a  •more^selfiiband.ealcuia' 
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Jble  nature^  than  it  would  be  necewary  to  address  to  the  disciples 
of  a  spiritual  or  enthusiastic  profession.  Accordingly  vre  bave 
tbeoi  here ;  first  it  is  promised,  that  the  attendance  on  the  Mast 
will  be  considered  as  a  compensation  in  some  measure  for  the  ca« 
sual  n^lect  of  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  utmost  import* 
ance*  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  indispensable  to 
Catholic  salvation,  than  Confession,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  Extreme  Unction  before  death*  But  we  are  now 
assured,  that  he  who  dies  after  hearing  the  Mass,  though  he  shall 
neither  have  performed  Che  first,  or  received  the  two  last,  shall 
yet  be  taken  to  have  doue,  and  received  both.  That  is  to  say,  at 
our  learned  judges  sometimes  by  fiction  of  law  after  verdict,  so 
Gud  will  here  intend  that  all  formalities  have  been  duly  perform* 
ed,  and  the  devil  shall  not  be  suffered  to  produce  evidence  to  the 
<;ontrary*  It  is  St.  Augustin,  who  reports  this  rule  of  court;* 
bis  words  are  cited : 

Qui  devote  interest  Misss,  si  iM  die  contrittis  morisEtur,  licet 
actualiter  non  potuerit  recipere  Sacramenta,  taman  rccepisse,  et 
obtinuisse  intelligatur/' 

We  presume  that  the  analogy  of  the  nile  would  hold,  if  the 
party  came  by  his  death  otherwise  than  by  contrition;  and  thai 
this  word  is  only  exempli  causA. 

The  next  inducement  is  rather  of  a  more  disinterested  nature 
at  first  sight ;  but  this  also,  after  a  few  doubles,  centers  in  self. 
It  is  prefaced  with  a  dreadful  character  of  Purgatory ;  the  poor 
defiinct  (i  poveri  defouti)  there  sulBEer  torments  more  bitter  than, 
in  tliis  world  we  can  see,  feel,  or  conceive.  How  delightful  then 
to  be  told,  that  the  Mass  is  the  very  sesame*'  of  this  horrible 
prison ;  at  every  celebration  of  it  open  fly  the  gates^  and  a  number 
of  happy  souls  escape  to  Paradise. 

Missd  celebrata,  says  St.  Girolarao,  plures  animac  exeunt 
de  Furgatorio ;  and  the  commeot'iry  is  * ;  non  solo  saranno  dagli 
ardori  di  quelle  fiamme  voraci  speditomente  sottratte,  ina  fatte  li- 
here  dalle  stesse  molte  voleranno  a  godere  I'etema  gloria  del  Para- 
diso." 

Supplications  therefore  for  the  dead  are  not  to  be  omitted,  says 
a  saint,  and  why  ?  because  whatever  consolation  we  afford  to 
tbem,  the  same  shall  we  ourselves  receive  in  recompense.  • 

-  Quantam  consolationem  defunctis  impendimus,  tan  tarn  vice 
vert&  reciptmus.'' 


'  •  They  shall  not  only  be  speedily  withdrawn  from  the  heat 
of  those  voracious  fiames,  hut  being  ireedfrom  the  same,  many  shall 
fly  to  enjoy  the  eternal  glory  of  Paradise. 

Hence 
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Henee  it  is^  (and  we  pray  oor  reader  s  attention  to  this  nncam- 
monly  bappy  s|>ecnneD  of  apposite  citation)  that  David  the  Pro* 
pbet  in  the  xltb  Psalm*,  says^  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth 
the  poor  and  needy,  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  thne  of 
trouble i.  e.  in  the  day  of  judgment,  be  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
Lord  from  eternal  death.  Whether  the  Psalmist^  in  penning  this 
beautiful  exhortation,  actually  contemplated  Masses  for  the  poor 
defunct^  Protestants  may  perhaps  take  liberty  to  doubt.  Bat 
nni^rte— *we  are  coming  to  a  more  choice  sentence.  If  then 
those^  who  compassionately  assist  (we  are  aware  of  the  imperfect 
tiBDslation  of  the  word  suffragano)  the  souls  of  the  poor  dead,  de» 
me  fvom  God  in  return  so  great  favours  and  benefits,  what  pih- 
Dishment  shall  not  those  ingrates  receive  from  him,  who,  refusing 
to  pay  the  legacies  of  their  kinsfolk,  whose  substances  tbey  enjoy, 
not  only  barbarously  deprive  them  of  the  assistance  due  to  them' 
<i  dovuti  suffragj)  in  hot  pausing  to  be  celebrated  the  masses  be*- 
^eathed  by  them  in  theurtestameuts^  but  even  rehise  to  hear  the 
9ias8  for  their  szkesi 

Ese  da  Dio  ne  riportano  'tante  grazie,  e  benefic}  coloro,  che' 
{Ketosaroente  sufiragano  le  anime'  de'  poveri  defunti,  che  gastighi 
non  avranno  da  Dio  quegF  ingrati,  che  non  pagando  i  legati  de'suoi. 

Srenti,  de  quali  godono  lesostanze,  non  solo  barbaramente  li  privano 
dovuti  suffragj,  {>erchd  non  ne  fanno  celebrare  le  messe  da  loro 
fSer  testaraento  mscfate,  ma  nemmeno  per  loro  Tascoltano  f .  Cos- 
tero»  continues  our  Editor,  sono  assat  piCi  crudeli  degfi  stessi 
denonf,  pevchd  qoesti  tormentano  solamente  i  cattivi,  ed  i  dannatr, 
m  quelU  addolonmo  anche  i  buoni,  e  gli  aaud  dt  Die."   P.  56. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  comment  upon  certain  logical  inao 
curacies  of  this  passage ;  but  may  we  be  allowed  to  infer  from  it« 
temper  and  tenor,  that  in  defaolt  of  legislative  provisions,  a  kind 
of  practical  mortmain  law  is  gaining  ground  iu  Italy  ? 

But  however  efficacious  are  our  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead,  tbey  are  exactly  one  thousand  times  more  beneficial  in  their 
effects,  when  offered  for  ourselves  in  our  life-time.  We  are  now 
coming  to  the  argument  of  all  others,  except  the  baculine,  the 
most  tangible ;  the  logic  of  Cocker.  More  availeth^^  saith  St, 
Ansel  m,  one  Mass  heai^  in  life-time,  than  a  thousand  said  after 
death  for  the  same  person ;  and  one  Mass  exceeds  the  virtue  of 
«U  other  prayers  ki  procuring  the  remission  of  sin  nnd  punislu  - 
ipeut"   And  so  far  from  over-stating  the  matter^  we  suspect  St. 


*  In  our  Prayer-Books  the  xlist. 

f  They  are  much  more  cruel  than  the  devik  themsdves^ 
for  these  torment  only  the  wicked  and  daomcd,  but  those  afllict  eveu 
the  good  and  the  friends  of  God* 
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Anselm's  calculation  to  be  a  Uttie  too  moderate ;  pcriiapa,  liow* 
ever,  he  was  not  aware^  or  did  not  recoilectf  or  lived  in  times 
anterior  to  ihe  following  important  facts^  which  makes  us  rate 
the  Mass  somewhat  higher  than  his  qalculation. 

**  Motfe  Somma  Pontifici  a'  tesori  preziosi  di  tante  grazie,  e  virti 
deHa  saaCa  Messa  banno  Toluta  (per  darci  oceasionc  di  ff equentare 
conmaggiordivozionequestosantoEsercizio)  piamente  aggiunger- 
vi  ancbe  quelii  defle  Indulgenze,  fra'  quoli  Urbano  IV.  Martino  V. 
Sisto  ly.  £ugenio  IV.  concedono  ducento  anni  d'induJgenza  per 
UDo,  ed  Innocenzo  VI.  tr^nta  mila  a  tutti  quolli,  checelebrane^o-df* 
votamente  ascoltano  la  santa  Messa,  che  in  tutto  sono  trenta  mita, 
ed  ottocento  anni  d'indulgenza  per  ogni  voka." 

Many  Pontic  to  the  precious  treasures  of  so  grei^  graces,  and 
powers  of  the  Holy  Mass  have  been  pleased,  (to  give  ua  cause  for 
frequenting  with  greater  devotion  this  holy  exercise)  piously  to  add 
those  also  of  Indulgences,  omopg  whom  Urj^an  the  IVth.  Martin  the 
Vth.  Sextus  the  IVth.  Eugenius  the  IVth.  grant  900  years  of  In- 
dulgence for  one  attendance,  and  Innocent  the  Vlth.  30,000  to  all 
those  who  celebrate,  or  devoutly  hear  the  holy  Mass:  which  in  all 
are  SO96OO  years  of  indulgence  for  every  time." 

This  is  indeed  level  to  the  lowest  capacity ;  the  man^  who  hears 
unceasingly  of  the  horrors  of  purgatory,  attends  the  Mass,  and 
coming  home  each  day  scores  up  a  creditor  account  of  dO|800 
years  of  indulgence  in  the  following  items. 

Years.  , 

To  a  Mass  on  Account  of  Urban  IV.  200 

To  Martin  V.  20a 

To    Sextus  IV.  200 

To  »   Eugenius  IV.  200 

To  Innocent  VL  80,000 


80,800 


At  this  rate,  one  Mass  per  diem  for  one  year  alone,  produces, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  saving  of  eleven  million  twp  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  years  of  Purgatory.  Seriously,  is  there  any 
thing  more  absurd  in  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  self-operative  prayer, 
than  the  unqualified  language  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  we 
have  just  (quoted  i 

This  spiritual  and  speculative  passage  is  followed  by  a  string  of 
iniiacttlous  interpositions  in  favour  ot  thosfe,  who  have  diligently 
altetided  the  Mass ;  this  is  not  the  least  entertaining  part  of  the 
book ;  the  miracles  are  of  all  sorts,  and  performed  towards  all 
classes  of  people.  The  first,  we  have,  is  on  the  authority  of  a 
gmtman(bttt  to  these  deponents  utterly  unknown)  Cssar  Cam. 
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psna^  ^nd  shews  how  the  fortress  of  Agra^  in  Hungary^  was  main* 
uined  inviolate,  and  150,000  Tur-ks  and  Thracians  killed  before 
the  walls,  not  by  the  vigorous  sallies  and  hard  knocks  of  the  Chrisr 
tian  garrison,  but  by  the  Masses,  which  by  order  of  a  council  of 
war  they  daily  attended.  Ma  non  h  meno  raguardevole,  but  Hot 
kss  remarkable,  says  our  compiler,  with  great  truth,  is  the  stoiy 
of  Eusebius^  Duke  of  Sardinia,  whose  capital  having  been  8ur» 
prised  in  his  absence  by  Eustorgius,  Duke  of  Sicily,  was  retakeil 
principally  by  the  unexpected  assistance  of  a  numerous  and  wefl 
appointed  (body  we  can  hardly  say)  of  cavalry  in  white  armour; 
tlie  said  cavalry  being  in  truth  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many 
happy  sonis,  whom  the  Masses  of  Eusebius  had  freed  from  pur» 
gatory,  and  who  had  gratefully  ^  volunteered^'  from  Paradise'on 
thia particlar  service."  St.  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Flarence, 
vouches  the  next  story,  which  is  rather  well  told,  of  three  com* 
panions  travelling,  who  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
storm ;  two  of  them  in  an  instant  were  reduced  to  ashes,  while 
the  third  heard  a, voice  resounding  in  the  air,  which  angrily  criecl 
kill !  kill ! — the  dsemoii  replied,  I  caimot  kill,  for  this  man  hatli 
lieardthis  morning  vtrbum  caro factum  est,  the  concluding  words 
of  the  Mass»  Vicarious  Masses  are  not  always,  it  seems,  applied 
to  the  good  of  departed  souls  in  puigatory;  for  we  have  a  well 
authenticated  story  of  a  poor  miner  who  was  buried  alive  by  thd 
falling  in  of  the  rock.  Providentially  he  was  unhurt  by  the  ruins, 
but  without  food  or  light,  a  lingering  death  seemed  hisonl^  pros* 
pect.  His  wife,  however,  who  concluded  him  dead>i«aii'anxiou«  for 
bis  soul,  and  contributed  a  weekly  Mass  for  its  bene6t,  bringing 
always  with  her  as  an  offering  some  bread  and  wine,  and  a  large 
taper.  Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
man's  real  situation ;  the  taper  was  lighted,  no  matter  before 
whose  picture,  or  graven  image,  and  presto,  an  invisible  hand, 
conveyed  it  with  the  good  things  to  the  poor  man's  prison.  In 
this  manner  a  whole  year  passed  away,  and  the  weekly  arrival 
never  failed  except  once,  when  the  good  lady  forgot  her  Mass^ 
and  tlie  prisoner  was  on  banyan  allowance  with  continual  curfew 
for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  mine  was  re-opened,  and 
be  and  his  story  came  to  light,  fresh  and  well  conditioned,  as  an 
antediluvian  toad  from  the  centre  of  a  stone.  But  enough  of  thia 
triflittg. 

Such  is  ihis  precious  exhortation,  of  which  we  solemnly  declare 
we  have  given  a  simple  unexaggerated  account ;  we  leave  it  ta 
the  reflections  of  all  considerate  people,  without  a  needless  cooh 
ment.  It  is  followed  by  thirty- six  shprt  prayers,  to  be  used  by 
devout  Chriiitians  during  as  many  different  operations,  which  th^ 
Priest  goes  through  in  the  celebration  of  .the  Mass.  We  dojiot 
observe  anything  in  them,  which  demands  particular  notice ;  buf 
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Aeir  titlen  are  somewhat  curious^  as  they  explain  the  numerous 
and  inconsistent  parts  which  the  poor  priest  has  to  perforin  in 
this  grand  pantomime ;  sometimes  he  represents  our  Saviour, 
sometimes  he  stands  for  our  Saviour  and  the  Disciples ;  some- 
times  he  is  Pilate^  Herod^  the  Jews^  the  Roman  Soldiers,  Judas 
— any  body.  But  if  one  person^  from  the  scantiness  of  the  corps 
dramatique^  does  many  parts ;  so  also  in  some  instances,  different 
persons  or  things  do  the  same  part ;  thus  our  Saviour  is  repre- 
sented in  different  places  by  the  Altar  itself,  by  the  Cup,  by  the 
Host — by  one  moiety  of  the  Host^  and  finally  by  that  part  of  it 
which  the  priest  eats. 

The  closeness  of  the  symbol  too,  to  the  thing  intended  to  be 
expressed^  is  not  a  little  worth  our  notice.  We  take  at  random 
the  4th^  5tbj  6th^  and  7th  Prayers,  which  are  thus  entitled*. 

The  Priest  kissing  the  Altar,  which  represents  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  when  be  was  betrayed  by  Judas  with  a  kiss,  you  shall  say 
thisy  &c*  The  Priest  going  to  say  the  Introitus,  which  represents 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Jews,  you  shall, 
The  Priest  beginning  the  Introitus,  which  represents  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  led  to  the  house  of  Annas,  and  buffeted  tliere,  you  shall,  &c*' 
The  Priest  saying  the  Kyrie  Eleisons,  which  represents  our  Saviour 
conducted  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  where  he  was  denied  by  St* 
Peter,  you  shall,  Sec  fiut  these  are  not  equal  to  some  tiiat  follow ; 
lincc^ertng  the  cup  is  the  stripping  him  of  his  raiment ;  covering  it 
i^in,  the  crowning  him  with  crowns ;  the  Priest  praying  for  the 
*  Living,'  IS  Christ  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  his  cross ;  and 
the  placing  the  hands  upon  the  cup,  is  his  meeting  with  St.  Veronica 
with  ber  handkerchief  f  •  In  the  course  of  the  celebration,  the 
Priest  washes  his  fingers  twice;  the  first  time,  he  intends  to  repre^ 


*<  •  Baciando  il  Sacerdote  PAltare,  che  rapprescnta  nostro  Sig- 
Bor  Gesu  Cristo,  quando  con  un  bacio  fu  da  Giuda  tradito,  diri  la, 
Ac 

**  Andando  il  Sacerdote  per  dire  Tlntroito,  che  rappresenta  Gesu 
Christo,  quando  fufatto  prigione  dagli  Ebrei,  &c,  andando  going'* 
refen  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Introitus  being  said  by  the  Priest 
trot  standing  in  front  of  the  table,  but  at  the  south  end  of  the  princi- 
pal (the  western)  side.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that  all  the 
movements  of  the-  PrieSt  are  regular,  and  signifieant  of  something.* 

•*  Principiando  il  Sacerdote  I'introito,  che  rapprescnta  nostro 
Signer  Gesu  Cristo  condotto,  e  schiaffeggiiUo  in  casa  d'Anna,  Sec. 

"  Dicendo  il  Sacerdote  li  Kyric  cleison,  che  rappresenta  Gesu 
Cristo  condotto  jn  casa  di  Caifasso,  ove  fu  da  S.  Pietro  negate,  &o.*' 

t  In  an  enquiry  of  this  sort,  it  should  not  be  Ibrgotten  that  il 
Santo  Sudario,  the  sacred  handkerchief  is  still  preserved  in  the  prin- 
cipal cfaufch  at  Turin,  has  a  costly  chapel  of  black  marble  dedicated 
to  il»  and  per&nB»  miracles  as  copiously  and  as  effiectuaJly  as  ever. 
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Bent  Pilate  washing  his  hands  before  the  Jews;  the  second  timCf  the 
anointing  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  re* 
corded  by  St.  John  alone  of  the  Evangelists;  the  prayer  upon  thi» 
is  worthy  of  our  compiler.— Oh  most  merciAil  Saviour,  who  after 
thy  death  wast  pleased  that  thy  body  should  be  anointed  (xjoe  give 
this  as  the  most  moderate  translation  of  imbalsamato J  and  wrapped  ia 
pure  h'nen  by  Joseph  and  Nicodcinus»  grant  me  grace,  tliat  when  I 
shall  receive  in  the  most  holy  communion,  thy  most  saered  body,  / 
may  imhalmAt  xcHh  the  spices  of  devotion^  and  preserve  it  witfa  all  pu« 
xity  for  ever  within  at  my  heart*  Amen." 

Salvator  mio  clementissimo,  che  dope  morte  voleste,  che  il  vos* 
tro  corpo  fosse  imbalsamato,  e  nella  Sindone  monda  da  Giosefib,  e 
Nicodemo  rivolto,  fatemi  grazia,  che,  quando  sard  per  ricevere 
nella  santissima  comunioneU  vostro  sagratissimo  corpo,  con  gli  aro* 
nati  della  divosione  lo  irobabaml,  e  con  ogni  purit^  lo  conservi  per 
aempre  dentro  al  mio  cuore.   Amen."  • 

It  is  time  to  draw  to  an  end ;  we  have  said  nothing  of  many  of 
the  fundamental  points  of  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Ke- 
formed  Church,  because  no  serious  Oatholic  desires  his  adher« 
ence  to  the  old  persuasion  in  these  pointa  to  be  called  in  ques* 
lion.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  press  these  into  the  ar» 
gument,  but  in  truth  they  are  supposed  or  asserted  in  every  pag* 
of  the  book.  All  that  King  Philip  once,  or  King  Ferdinand  the 
Beloved  now,  would  have  us  believe  as  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  the  intercession  of  saints  and  guardian  ansels^ 
ihe power  of  the  Virgin,  suffragatory  masses  aod  puigkitory^  is  here 
taught  as  essential  to  true  Catholic  belief. 

The  argument  then,  as  we  put  it,  is  at  an  end ;  the  same  differ^ 
ence  in  faith  subsists  now  as  ever  between  the  conscientious 
Bomanist  and  sensible  Protestant.''  Whether,  if  we  are  pre;fse(l 
with  the  other  branch,  which  grounds  itself  on.  the  diminished 
power  of  Popery,  we  have  any  case  to  stand  upon  in  reply,  we 
will  leave  to  all  those  who  possess  a  map  of  EuropOj  and  hav^ 
read  its  history  during  the  last  five  years. 


—  i —  —     ■  ■    .  ^ 

Art.  IX.  The  History  of  Merchant  Taylori  School,  from  ii$ 
Foundation  to  the  pnsent  Time;  in  Two  Parts.  1.  Of  its 
Founders,  Patrons,  Benefactors^  and  Masters.  II.  <Jf  it$ 
principal  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wibon,  B.I>. 
Second  Undermaster.   4to.    1254  pp.   Rivingtons.  lSi4» 

A  GOOD-SIZED  quarto  this,  but  our  review  of  it  ma^  be 
short.   It  will  opt  be  i>upposed^  that^  ia  a  volume  containing 
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mnof  than  12150  pages^  Hiaby  of  them  nee^mffly  uhomAng 
with  notes,  we  have  read  every  word ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  page* 
ibe  index  excepted^  which  we  have  not  examined  with  care,  and 
lutv*  scaceely  Ibund  a  aiugle  fact  to  rectify^  a  oiistake  of  any 
incHnent  t»  correot,  or  a  sentiment  to  controvert,  in  the  whole 
telttffie.  it  is  precbcly  such  a  work  a.*»  each  of  our  iUustriouA 
mmmiMtm,  fa^t  to  say  every  College  in  either  University,  sbouM 
be  mmbitioas  to  produce;  but  which,  if  we  except  Master's 
Uielory  of  Corpus  Cbristi  Coll^,  Cambridge,  published  in 
iPtry  few  of  them  Itave  yet.produced. 

A  Mocise  account  of  the  work  will,  be  its  beat  Tecpmmenda«i 
lion.  It  consists;,  as  the  title  intimates^  of  tvvo  parts,  each  cob'- 
taiMBg  ibe  chapters.  In  die  first  part,  beginning  with  the 
&4mdatkHi  of  ihe  Scliool  by  the  Worsliipful  Company  of  Mer- 
efaant-Taylors  in  1561,  the  author  deduces  the  history*  in  the 
fcrm  of  annals,  to  the  present  time;  allocing  to  each  chapter,  as 
nearly  as  the  duration  of  the  successive  Mastersliip^,  by  which 
the  namrthre  is  regulated,  woeld  iillbw,  tlie  space  of  about  fifty 
years.  The  chapters  of  the.  second  pvt,  bounded  by  the  reigns 
ol^  our  30vera%iis;  as  the  first  are  by  the  masters  of  the  school, 
comprise  sinular  positions  of  time,  each  of  them  about  half  e 
century.  This  arrangement,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  has  two 
advaimiges ;  it  is  natural,  and  it  is  commodious.  Chronokfy  it 
the  light  of  all  history,  biographical  as  well  as  civil.  That  ne* 
4hod  therefore  is  here  pursued,,  but  with  the  hbertv  which  the 
l^at  writers  of  antiquity  assumed,  to  defer  sometimes,  or  te 
anticipate,  minute  circumstances,  as  the  connection  of  matter  or 
of  persons  may  suggest. 

The  work  being  necessarily  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  to  be 
.once  perused,  and  consulted  often,  not  only  by  persons  educated 
at  Merchant-Taylors,  but  by  all,  who,  in  this  inquisitive  age, 
are  curious  to  investigate  the  literary  history  of  the  kingdom,  to 
facilitate  tiie  use  of  it,  there  is  not  only  prefixed  a  circumstantial 
table  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  but  a  most  copious  index 
Is  subjoined ;  each  of  them,  the  latter  especially,  a  work  of  im« 
mense  labour,  which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  those 

harmless  drudges,**  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson'^) 
who,  whether  in  compiling  a  dictionary  or  composing  an  ihdeXj 
ju-e  contented  to  toil  without  fame  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Tlie  volume  is  inscribed,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  dedication^ 
"  to  the  Master,  Warden,  and  Court  of  Assistants,  of  the  Wor^ 
•hipfat  Coaspany  of  Merchant-Taylors and  is  embellished 
with  sin  poftndts,  of  so  many  distinguished  ornaments  of  i4eii. 
dHAl/raytors*  School,  the  Arcbbuhops  Juxon,' JDawes,  and 
Boulter;  and  three  of  the  Masters,  Towolay,  Bishop,  and 
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-Cherry,  w:hich  are  finely  engraved  by  TUelcke  from  origbial 
{Muntings. 

From  the  -second  part  of  the  work,  where  many  memocahk 
transactions,  in  the  civile  ecclesiastical  and  military,  ammb  of  our 
country,  (connected  with  those  great  men,  educated  at  Mercbaot 
Taylors,  who  sustained  a  principal  part  in  them,)  are  sketched 
widi  an  able  hand,  it  were  easy  to  bring  forward  ptwatgf^  iami* 
merable  of  commanding  interest  and  importance.  But imfn^ 
copia  fecit."*  Variety,  though  we  could  not  choose  .amisi» 
makes  selection  difficult.  The  worthies  also,  though  hereire$h 
chaplets  adorn  their  brows,  were  already,  most  o£.  them,  weB 
known  to  fame.  We  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  audi 
passives  (a  few  out  of  many)  as  exhibit  the  author  himsdf  im 
connection  with  his  subject,  and  evince  the  rectitude^  of  his 
judgment,  the  integrity  of  his  patriotism,  thepuri^  of  his  fiuth^ 
and  what  is  generally  apparent,  the  accuracy  aud  (no  mean  grace) 
simplicity  of  hin  language. 

At  the  election  to  St  John's  in  l601,  there  being  two  v»caa' 
cies,  a  boy  who  had  been  elected  the  year  before,  when  do 
vacancy  happened  for  him,  had  a  considerable  majori^  in  bb 
favour;  and  Matthew  Wren,  afterwards  Bidiop  of  Ely,  father 
of  the  famous  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  had  the  second  number 
jof  votes,  but  in  consequence  of  a  second  scrutiny  lost  hb  dec* 
lion* 

'  But  the  disappointment,  which  he  experienced,''  says  oar 
author,  in  thus  being  dashed  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  hopes,  hud 
the  fouAdalion  of  his  future  greatness." 

One  of  the  learned  men  who  attended  the  examination  vras 
Lancelot  Andrews,  an  incomparable  judge  and  promoter  of  merits 
tit  this  time  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Maiiter  of  Pembroke 
'Hall,  who  had  himself  received  his  education  at  Merchant 
'J  aylors'  School.    He  therefore, 

'^  Pitying  the  hardship  of  Wren's  case,  took  him  under  his  prg- 
tectk>n,  and  pfitronized  him  till  his  death.  I  will  interrupt  ibm 
narmtive  no  longer,"  says  the  historian,  than  while  I  obsenre« 
that  this  interesting  occurrence  should  restrain  the  immederate  de« 
pression  of  those  who  miss  the  election  to  St.  John's,  and  he  an 
assurance  to  them,  that  if  they  do  not  fail  through  their  own  Beg« 
ligence,  Providence  will  open  for  them  other,  and,  perhaps,  fiurv 
prospects  of  advancement."   P.  142. 

:  The  remark  is  not  more  just  in  itself,  than  it  is  seasonable  in 
a  wch4[  calculated  tluroughout  :t»  animate  and  direct  the.bopw 
0i  youthful  aspirants.  «  the  limited  cux:le  of  our  own  acquaint- 
ance. we4:ould  mention  more  than  one,,  now  removed  from  the 
J'  career 
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career  of  mortal  honoiirft,  wbo,  in  middle  and  later  lifey  looked  r 
back  with  gratitude  to  disappoiatments,  which,  though  oaturalljr 
painful  at  the  time,  proved  the  veiy  hinge  and  occasion  of  aub*. 
aequeiit  preferment 

It  i3  matter  of  much  satisfiicdon  to  the  historian,  as  it  doubt* 
less  will  be  to  his  readers,  that  in  the  Grrand  Rebellion, 

While  the  headship  of  almost  ererjr  other  school  in  the  land 
was  disposed  of  by  the  Presbyterian  seqoestratots,  as  best  suited 
die  views  of  their  party,  thatMerdiant-Taylors  was  saved  to  the 
auocesson  of  its  fbandiers,  by  the  temper  and  firmness  wWA  they 
displayed  on  the  occasion."   P.  S68« 

And  by  similar  address  and  'management,  when  James  the 
Second,  to  forward  his  project  of  estal^shin|;  Popeiy  ami 
making  himself  absolute,* set  himself  above  the  rights  of  lawful 
patrons,"  and  attempted  to  obtrude  upon  the  Company  a  master 
of  his  own  choice^  they  had  again  the  happmess  to  escape.*- 
P-  387. 

.  The  effect  of  the  restoration  on  the  youthful 'seminary  b  wcll> 
described.  It 

Produced  a  change  of  scene  at  school  as  well  as  in  the  realm  at, 
large.  The  countenances  and  manners  of  the  boys  were  diAurent 
front  what  they  had  been.  Instead  of  demurely  wearing  their  hats 
over  their  eyes,  in  imitation  of  the  men  who  had.npw,  for  twelve 
miserable  yeiurs,  set  the  fashion  in  every  thinff,  they  assumed  a 
more  liberal  air  and  English  deportment.  The  douds  of  discontent 
and  chagrin  at  being  obliged  to  stifle  and  subdue  the  generous  feel* 
ings  and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth,  vanished  as  soon  as  mey  perceived 
those  aroima  them  lodking  cheaif  ul  and  ^y.  GI|ul  of  an  opportu-' 
mty  of  shaking  oiFthe  Prasbyterian  discipline,  which  111  accorded 
with  sports  and  pastimes,  they  omitted  nothing,  whereby  they  might 
testify  their  joy  at  what  appeared  to  them  a  return  of  the  golden* 
age," 

We  cannot  wonder  however  that  thb  was  carried  rather  too 
Ihr,  and  that  for  some  time,  mirth  and  merriment  supenecbd 
41  application  to  books.*   P.  dS  1 . 

At  the  close  of  the  mastership  of  the  venerable  Crkhe^*^' 
^bo  expired  in  \159,  "  at  the  honourable  age  of  fourscore,*  w» 
have  the  names  of  some  of  his  pupils : 

To  whom  the  present  generation  have  looked  up  as  to  fktheny 
friends,  and  instructors.  The  greater  part  of  them,  aiier  serving 
mankind  usefully  and  hononrabTy  in  their  eeveralproftsston^  have' 
long  since  fallen  a  prey  to  Che  ereat  destroyer.  But  seme  fbw  re- 
main, like  the  last  oaks  to  which  the  woodman  lays  his  axe,  to  shew 
us,  by  example,  what  their  brethen  were.  And  may  they  long  re* 
main  an  ornament  to  the  fchool  that  trained  them,  and  an  hoMur 

s  dS  l» 
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t#  the  Cdttpaajr  lliaf  pfttmniaeA  tiieiii{  a  blessing  to  their  mure  im- 
mediate coniiectioni,  and  iaatriMients  «a  the  lau  of  promoting  Um 
public  weali" 

Mr*  WiUon  bHpaelf  was  educated  under  Mr.  Bi;ilu>p,  known 
'  and  admired  for  qmmv  of  bis  poetical  productiona^  e<|UfBilly  e|e- 
^nt  and  original : 

Kx>r      be  n^ore  respected  by  tbe  CPQipi^^r  than  rovar«4  by 
tl)/s  spbc^i)^-  wbo      ^ow  witii  afiSecii<ni  for  bis  memorT^  0^1^ 
f|illj  recollecting  t)^  judgwnt  and  ability  with  wbi^  bo  nineaidad 
,   oter  the  school,  and  opened  to  thfih  tbo  ttvasurw  of  NlfenMr* 
tion." 

The  namea  of  aojoa  of  (besej  knpwn  .aiuldiear  tp>8cieQC^" 
ar^givea: 

Alter  Whom,  and  nmny  others  tliat  might  foe  mentioned  aa 
ihe  ptpido  and  boast  of  Merchant  Taylof^',  may  it  bepennitted  to 
the  writer  of  this  work  to  rank  himself,  though  in  the  back-groiuid 
of  the  piece,  mMu^  gvoope of  grataAd  pupfls,  ftrom  wbose  ■u»d8» 
neither  the  follies,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  laboura^or  Ite 
cares  of  this  life,  have  been  able  to  efiace  the  fond  remombranco 
of  an  iostruetor  whom  Aey  iored  f '  Tfl  580. 

Ma.  Bishop's  snocesacor  was  Mr.  Cbeny ;  and 

*^  Hqw  far  tbe  choice  has  been  justified  by  experience^  the 
flourishiDg  state  of  iba  school  can  bear.witneis«  It  need  only  be 
observed  here  thait  be  baa  uniformly  inculcated  that  prindj^fe  ^rf* 
disinterested  iQyaltTi  whioli  has  in  eveir  age  been  a  distinguishing 
characteriatia  of  Sii^rchanli  Ti^lors',   P.  521. 

*  Though  we  had  not  the  honour  of  being  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors,  nor  have  tbe  pleasure  of  bemg  acquainted  with  any  of 
llie  worthy  Masters  of  the  School,  we-e<MrdiaHy  say,  "  esto  per- 

Etua  r  May  it  flourish,  as  tlie  author,  towards  the  close  of 
\  work,  Ibrveudy  hoipes  and  fi^vf^  till  all  institetioas  for 
llie  heneiit  of  maiUiind  osftrgp  in  that  gencaral  wad  grand  meliorft- 
tion  of  tbe  human  race,  which  the  Cbristiau  religion  teaches  tia 
<q  expect,'*    P,  1143.  ^  ^ 

i  rgoice.  lo  see  a  nnmerous  and  respectable  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  a  work,  which  in  the  coll^Uoti  of  materialy  raqnirod 

indeCatJigable  indgsli^'  t^nd  multifarious  research,  and  in  its  gene- 
rtl  form  and  structuie  displavs  niuch  good  taste  and  discrimi* 
^tiqg  judgment.  ,lt  is  not  a  liill^  satisfactory^  that,  in  a  work 
'  ot  bucii  Miai^uilud^,  tt^erc  sjiould  be  so  few  muitakes,  and  none  of 
^teiial  cousequcnifcu  fii9graphy  is,  of  all  other  specks  of 
^^iiiig,  the  most  liable  to  error  both  in  names  and  dates. 
MK^ailpilwJrotj^ijs  Mr,  Wilson  does/'  cotemporary,"  (p.  506. 
U  I  584.) 
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JB40  iNit  B0tWiUi8lliiaif«  Hus  mhoAj,  wnA  Aait  dfd  of  gttiend 
Qiige^aualogy  aeem^  to  decide, ihAt  it  ahbttldb^ o^iltviiipMirj,^ 
retainisg  the  n  before  a  ooJMooautj  tad  omklitig  U  Imfore  a  miiel. 
The  adverb  Heeds^  and  ike  of  Uie  Aame  fcmiiy^  are  oAen  h>n« 
founded ;  according  to  grammatical  strictnesi  .itt:the  WKpwmtitbn, 
^  It  neeil  only  b4obiftnred>"  (».  MK}it  U  the  mb  vthich.ls  umk^ 
irfaich  8faeiildoonse<|iieatly  be  ibrmed  Uke  other  vtA^  ead  itriMn, 
^  It  needft.''  /Sc^rce^  waB--«tlie  royal  wwll  dosedr^Am  k 
again  opened,**  (p.  6^9.)  is  an  impropriety  of  expressioiv 
vrfaichi  though  we  baie  met  with  it  onoe  only  il  the  whdlb 
lame,  it  it  nerelsary  to  mtntien^  as  it  faeeme  lo  be  a  gfurtiiig 
cviL  When  we  encountered  a  elii^ht  misnomer  in  the  kamoA 
Waiter  Moyle,  here  wrkien  Mayle»"  (p.  090.  n. <m  sap- 
posri  illb  be  merely  a  qqpqgnpUeal  eiror ;  -  bvt  ae  it  etaadi  ea 
tn  the  index  likeanse,  it  is  probaUy  an  oversight  of  Ae  aiahor, 
fiut  ^  the  mon  karned  man  in  EurepeV^gemmliy  m  neknoww 
Mged,  4hMgh  Mr.  Wibon,  oautittus  of  exIoUing  his  Mforlhiei 
too  highly,  has  not  oalied  him  so^was  Dr*.  Besnivd,  iuteniMl  at 
fit.  John's  CoUsge,  of  wkidh  he  bad  heca  -fribw^  with  iMs 
offxlionate  nemeOto,  of  bis  owo  sogaestton  o  shoet  tmMhtiktm 
lus  death :  Hubemus  oor  BemanU,. '  <p.  071^  Ha  waa  pns- 
aented  in  1691|  bvhis  adMl^eliow  aad  ilUov^oQagkai^Jtfofia, 
Sishop  of  Winchestor,  one  of  the  Bigkkm  f^ktm  ifmtm 
aome  hate  esamedoarnotiea)  that  shed  alnstre  an  thr  intals  tf 
Marahant^Taylors,  «'*otlM  ladi  ratlasy <rf  glighlwdM m BwA^ 
^afahre^"  (JK  8flO.)  Bnghtwell  has  been  foHotiata  ni  jls  Satttolt; 
and  Ike  venerabte  Mr.  Wimk,  kteiy  daceassdi  4bpagli  Mut^r 
certainly  to  iheiUastrioas  AemsrdMn  deptii  of  aaielisa  and  aoM. 
piicity  of  bnguages;  strongly  teamkled  him^  ni.  meekness  Md 
modesty,  in  tbeologiosl  cniditbn  and  solid  jodgmsnl.  Ho  Wb, 
like  Bernard,  now  and  then,  bo  the  Isst,  graced  IhoVniioioity 
with  his  praieooci ;  but  Brig^twell  is  not,  as  oor  oatkotv  foHosr* 
ing  the  ttogiapbia,  kadtortendy  says,  ^  but  abOut  ^iiNa  miles 
ftom  Oxford,''  but  wo  beiiavo<for  wn  once  visiiod  tfao  saer4d 
spot !)  by  any  pracdcobk  pond,  at  kast  twehre  or  IblutsanMks 
distant 

We  ikank  Jrin  Wilson  heartily  for ^he  cstertansMie  wkith 
kk  book  has  affnrdod  us.  We  skdl  oftan  reisr  to  it,  aMd  sitw 
cerely  wisk  it  may  fiad  a  plaee,  as  it  well  dsserosa,  in  omy 
ps*Ke  library  and  etory  extensive  primta  coUeotsob  m  die 
kii^dam. 


A|tT.  X.  Remains  (f  the  fafe  John  Twedddl,  Fellm  pf 
Trinkif'CoUige,  Camtridge;  hmg  <i  Sekctum  &fkii  LeUeft, 
lihr^tn  from  tarwui  Parts  vfthe  Continent';  4ogeSher  with 
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is  prefixed  a  bri^  Biographical  Memoir,  by  the  Editor,  the 
JUv.  RobeH  Tmddeli,  A.M.;  illustrated  fiith  Portraits, 
>  Pieturesfue  Views,  and  Maps.    4io.    pp.  660.    di.  Ss. 

Mnwnitti  •  1815* 
Art.  XI   Leiter  to  the  Editor  of  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
.  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Third  Edition.  28.6b.  Murray.  181^, 
Art.  XII.   Postscript  to  Ditto,  Second  Editicm.    Is  Gi.  ' 

When  we  first  cast  oar  eyes  upon  this  title-page,  we  en« 
^rtained  the  pteaauig  hope  of  seeing  a  part>  if  not  all^  of  those 
treasures  brought  to  Iq^t,  which  it  was  well  known  the  labour 
■and  iiq^uity  of  the  accomplished  Tweddell  had  accumulated 
in  his  interestiu|;  trafels.  He  is  univeisally  acknowledged  by 
!Ub  oonlemporanes  to  hsYe  been  so  conversant  in  the  stores 
of  .antient  liteRiturei  so  patient  in  his*  investigations^  and  so 
■mUwsAe 'm  his  deductions,  that  we  anticipated  a  rich  feast  even 
'in  the  jalics  of  bis  table.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  an  acute 
>obBanm'  of  men  and  manners,  and  minently  endowed  by  nature 
•srilh  all  tbose  graces,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  conciliata 
Ifae  fsmmr  and  secure  the  esteem  of  society.  Mr.  Tweddril  was 
.aa  amply  qudified  as  he  was  nobly  inclined  to  contribute  to  die 
^iSlificatton  and*  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  not  less  by 
\bis  obsenaitions  on  the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  modern 
■  Europe,  dian  by  his  researches  into  the  antiquities  and  monuments 
those  nations  which>  from  early  associatbns,  we  are  accus- 
stwied  to  revere  with  a  kind  of  i$ai  piety.  We  must  confess, 
bowew^  that  we  found  our  expectations  cruelly  disappointed, 
.for  jnsleisd  of  reapii^  a  luxuriant  harvest,  it  appears  that  w|s 
.  .must  lest  contented  with  k  few  gleaning  from  his  private  correS" 

*  popdcnce>  and  a  tedious  detail  of  those  transactions  which 
were  entered  into  with  a  view  of  recovering  his  invahuble  me-* 
moranda.    In  this  exprwion  of  our  disi^pomtlnent,  let  not 

'  the  Reverend  Editor  of  the  present  vcdume  suppose  tfat^t  we  atr 
r  Jach  a9y  blame  to  him :  on  the  contraiy,  he  is  entided  to  up 

small  share  of  the  public  gratitude  for  his  zealous,  though  un« 
.  sticeessiidf  endeanmrs  to  rescue  froih  obfivion  the  materials  of 

his  brother  s  fame,  and  above  all,  for  enablinjg  us,  by  mean^  6f 

•  bis  correspondence,  to  foUow  the  steps  of  this  amiable  and  ac- 
i  complished  scholar,  from  the  time  he  left  his  native  shores  unti^ 

he  mingled  bis  dust  with  the  departed  heroes  of  antient  Greece. 
Highly  gratifying,  however,  must  these  letters  prove  to  those  con*' 
temporaries  of  die  author,  who  enjojed  his  friendly  converse  in 
fhe  ajc^demic  groves  qf  Alma  ])Iater,  afid  watched  th^  opep* 
iug  bums  of  genius  which  the  cold  hand  of  fate  has  prevented 
^um  afriving  at  fnaturity.   If  the  pyr^  flame  of  affecti^i^  stilt 
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harm  bristly  in  their  bmstSj  if,  conscious  as  they  must  have 
beeiij  thai  the  powers  of  Tweddell's  mind  were  never  suffered 
t<^  hqgiiish  ka  apathy  and  indolence,  they  have  cherished  a  hope 
that  Im  memory  would  be  rescued  from  undeserved  oblivion,  and 
posterity  receive  the  invaluable  legacy  he  had  bequeathed  to 
dram,  diey,  like  ourselves,  must  experience  a  mournful  satisfac- 
tioa  in  the  perusal  of  these  documents,  which  serve  to  shew  us 
the  extent  of  our  loss  in  the  disappearance  of  his  more  impor* 
tmt  papers  and  journals. 

disappearance  the  editor  endeavours  to  account  for  in  aa 
Appendix,  wnich  contains  a  relation  of  his  unstu^cessful  efforts 
to  bring  them  to  light,  and  involves  so  deeply  the  character  of 
a  noble  Lord,  (universally  noted  for  liis  love  of  the  fine  ffPts,) 
that  he  has  thou^t  proper  to  defend  his  character  in  two  p^m* 
phlets,  addressed  to  the  Conductor  of  an  eminent  Literary  Jour«i 
nal,  who,  overstepping  the  limits  of  his  province,  had  assumed 
the  rites  of  magisterial  authority  and  convicted  the  noble  Loidy^ 
uppn  ex-parte  evidence,  in  a  most  heinous  moral  delinquency^ 
How  far  this  extra-judicial  interference  was  called  for,  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine :  there  certainly  are  many  cases  ia 
which  every  voice  may  fairly  raise  itself  in  defence  of  injured 
innocence,  or  in  the  execnitiou  of  abandoned  profligacy ;  whec^ 
the  literary  censor  ought  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  vice,  and 
stigmatise  moml  turpitude  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  corrects  the 
errors  of  a  dephived  style  or  a  prurient  imagination  :  and  fre« 
quently  the  peu  of  the  critic  will  reach  offenders  who  are  secure 
against  the  rod  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  this  extra-judicial 
nuthority  ought  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  only 
in  cases  where  the  proofs  of  guilt  are  manifest,  and  the  danger 
to  socie^  great;  and  above  all  especial  care  must  be  taken  leat 
this  self-appointed  judge  unawares  lend  himself  to  a  party,  and 
decide  upon  the  supposed  guilt  of  an  individi^al  before  he 
has  had  time  or  opportunity  to  brmg  forward,  testimony  in  bis 
Atvour. 

Such  being  our  sentiments,  we  shall  notice  briefly  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  editor's  accusation  against  the  noble  Lord,  and  hia 
lordship's  reply,  rather  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
our  readers  than  to  direct  their  judgment:  as.  we  think  it  wili 
be  more  gjenerally  interesting  to  examine  minutely  the  remains 
of  a  scbohur  who  acquired  so  great  a  share  of  praise  and^teem 
from  his  contemporarieSt  that  eveiy  relic  which  may  be  handec^ 
down  to  them  concerning  him,  will  be  treasured  as  the  memo- 
rial  of  a  long-lost  friend,  and  regarded  with  a  lund  of  pious  ve« 
neration. 

The  dedication  of  this  volume  .is  addres^ied  to  the  Governor 
aad  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Levant  Conipapyj^  to  whom  the 

editor  - 
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editor  prbfess^  himself  much  indebted  for  thAt  iMAnmUt 
bis  researches  after  the  lost  property,  to  which  we  hkvie  rilafMA 
We  nex  t  nn  et  w  ith  a  biographical  ineinoir  of  his  hiaflelKed  hftAh^* 
fti  wi>ich,  ^^tihout  parade  or  ostentation,  the  leftdii^  ineidenti  of 
bis  short  cafcer  are  f^etailed,  and  many  bonounrble  testimooiefe 
produced  to  liis  amiable  disposition  and  t^xtraordtnary  taleiiia/ 
Among  these  the  foretnosi  in  interest  are  tcio  ehtrmitig  topkB 
of  Latin  heudecas}l)ables,  by  his  friend  and  contempMirt  mt; 
Abraham  Moore,  of  Kings  College^  who»  with  equal  diggma^ 
and  fidelity  has  subjoined  to  each  a  transhitfon  in  English  ven^, 
Dr.  P&ir's  Letter  to  Mr.  Losk  shews  how  hig^ily  TweddeN  vm 
esteeined  in  his  life,  and  tamented  in  his  death  by  that  profouiitf. 
Imd  distinguished  scholar.  We  ought  not  to  omit  that  this  part 
of  ' llie  work  is  adorned  with  a  very  accurate  and  beautiful  re- 
presentation of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  which  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  our  lamented  traveller  are  deposited.  We  would  quote 
t6e  inscription  engraved  on  bis  tomb,  if  we  thoi^^t  that  one  leaf 
need  be  added  to  the  weii«eamed  laurels  of  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished scholaf,  from  whose  pen  it  proceeded.  We  shall 
present  Our  readers  with  a  copy  of  the  Epitaph,  sopplied  by  the 
courtesy  of  Lord  Elgin,  having  been  favoured  with  it  hy  one  Of 
pur  friends  who  bas  lately  returned  from  Athens. 

lOHAMKIS.  TVy£DJIBI.I.lI.  AVGLI 

In.  frotikcia.  nortvhb&i^.  vatu 
cantabrigiie.  literis.  imbvti. 

CoNLEGlI.  TRIKITATIS.  SOClI. 
pMKESQ.  GRADVS.  ACADEMICOS.  SVPERGRESSl. 

avi. 

DVM.  SSSET.  Iir.  ItlKERa.  PER.  GRACIAV* 
ATHENIS.  ?INXM.  VIVENDI.  VEClT. 
VaL  KAL.  SSXTIL.  ANN.  CicloCClC. 

TOM  AS.  J>E.  BLGtKO.  COMES.. 
AMICO.  OPTIMO.  OPTIMEQ.  MBRirO. 

M.  c.  y.  C. 

QVISQVIS.  BAG.  TRANMS. 
Siva.  PXRBGRIVyS.  SIVE.  HOSPBS. 
TWBDDBLLIVM.  IlSSALVTATVlf • 
MB*  PRAETBAI." 

•  Mr.  Wgljjole's  Greek  inscription  was  engraved  and  patronised 
by  Mons.  I'auvel ;  and  the  llatin  one,  just  quoted^  by  Lusieri^ 
Lord  Elgu's  grtat  ally  in  the  work  of  spoliation.  A*  curious 
account  of  tlie  rivalry  of  these  two  modern  demagogues  of 
Athens^  even  in  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  the  engraving  an 
epitaph  on  a  tombstone^  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wafpoli;  by 
apanonymousautbof^  in  whom  we  recognize  one  of  the  most 
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country  has  to  boast  of.  It  is  much  tp  be  ^wishad^thatUiia 
gentleman^  whose  ^ock  of  materials  must  b^  as  valuable  as  it  is 
extensive,  may  be  induced  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  augment 
the  information  of  bi»  cquntryiiieu,  by  publishing  the  result  of 
bis  observations  upon  the  various  couutries  which  he  has  had 
the  courage  and  good  fortune  to  eii4))ore.  If  his  own  inclinatiooi 
be  not  wanting*  be  is  in  possession  -of  every  other  requisite  for 
tbe  aro^aement  a^  instruction  of  tbe  public.  Afte^*  presentiug 
MTTeaders  with  what' we  conceive  io  be  a  very  (aithfal  and 
drawn  character  of  hbbighly* Valued  brother,  by  the  editor,  we 
aheU  proceed  to  make  sense  i^emarks  upon  the  conreqiesideQse# 
which  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  tbe  present  volume. 

Mr.  Tweddell  in  his  person  was  of  the  viiddle  altture,  a 
handsome  and  well-proportioned  figuve.  '  His  eye  was  TrnmrftaMr 
soil  and  intelligent.  The  profile  or  frontispiece  to  the  voluiae 
gives  a  correct  and  lively  representation  of  the  original :  though  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  ouUine  to  shadow  out  the  fine  expresaioA 
of  his  animated  and  interesting  countenance.  His  address  was 
poUshedy  aiiable»  and  prepossessing  in  a  hi^h  degree ;  and  there  was 
in  his  whole  appearance  an  air  of  dignified  benevolence^  whidi 
pourtrayed  at  once  the  suavity  of  his  nature  and  the  independencci 
of  his  mind.  In  conversation  he  had  ^  talent  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
as  to  form  a  very  distinguishing  feature  of  has  character.  A' 
chastised  and  ingenious  wit  which  couM  seise  en  an  incidena 
in  the  happiest  manner — a  lively  fancy  which  eould  dotbe  the 
dhoicest  ideas  in  the  best  language— theae,  supported  by  laxgb 
acquaintance  with  men* and  books,  together  with  the  farthet 
Jidvantages  of  d  melodious  voice  aiid  a  plavfUoeai  ef  mannnr 
aingulariy  sweet  and  engaging,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  ever;^ 
company :  hit  power  o(*  attracting  friendshlns  was  indeed  re^ 
markabie :  and  m  securing  theni  be  was  equally  happy.  Accom- 
pliahed  and  adniaed  as  he  was,  bis  modesty  was  conspicuous,  and 
bis  whole  deportment  devoid  of  a&ctation  or  pretension.  Qua- 
lified eminently  to  shine  in  society  and  actually  sharing  its  ap- 
nlause,  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  retired  circle  ofsdect 
meods ;  in  whose  literary  leisure,  and  in  the  amenities  of  female 
converse,  which  for  him  had  the  highest  charms,  he  sought  the 
purest  and  the  most  refined  recreation.  Of  the  purity  of  Mr« 
Tweddell's  principles,  and  the  honourable  independetioe  of  hie 
character — of  his  elevated  integrity,  his  love  of  truth,  bis  geneiWB, 
noble,  and  afTectionate  spirit,  the  Editor  might  with  justice  si^ 
mudi ;  but  the  traces  and  prdofs  of  these,  dispereed  throughout  the 
annexed  Correspondence,  he  cheerfuily  leaves  te  tbe  notice  anA 
qnupathy  of  the  imdNgent  reader.^'    P.  21. 

Before^  however^  we  notice  the  correspondence  itself,  wc^ 
OHgbt  lo  observe  that  the  editor  apologises  for  the  introduction 
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6f  SO  many  pmate  letters^  wbkfa  'evidently  were  never  iateiided 

to  meet  the  public  eye.  .    j  • 

T^e  candid  reader  will  not  fail  to  recollect,  that  the  following 
letters  were  not  meant  for  the  public  eye ;  that  diey  were' generally 
written  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  under  circumstances  the  most 
unfavourable.  Even  had  Mr. Tweddell  allowed  himself  leisure  for 
more  full  and  elaborate  compositions,  it  would  have  been  hazardous 
to  transmit  nnportant  or  particular  intellfgence,  while  die  disturtied 
state  of  the  continent  prevented  both  fiu:dity*aiid  safety  of  t^ommii* 
nication.  The  author  therefore  contented  himself  with  a  cerres* 
pondenee  general  m  its  nature,  and  coUoquial  in  ita  style ;  care&Ilj^ 
and  laboriously  storing  up  in  his  journals  the  result  of  every  day's 
research  and  information.''   P.  20* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  some  letters  in  the  'coll<^ion,  and 
parts  of  others,  would  have  been  perliaps  judiciously  omicted; 
vre  recollect  few  instances  of  a  private  correspondence,  written 
without  the  least  view  to  publication,  which  will  bear  a  severer 
scrutiny,  either  in  point  of  good  sense,  elegnnt  taste,  or  bo* 
noiirable  sentiments.  Full  of  candour  and  discrimination!  Twed^ 
dell  pourtrays  with  great  spirit  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
characters  of  the  different  nations  he  visited,  imbued  with  dassic 
lore^  and  blessed  wiih  a  fine  imagination,  he  paints  in  glowing 
colours  the  magnificent  sceuery  of  nature  in  her  wildest  regions,' 
and  thro\Ys  a  double  interest  over  the  deserted  relics  of  antient 
art ;  educated  in  the  strict  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by 
the  most  excellent  of.  parents,  he  repays  their  care  and  solicitude 
by  the  strong  and  vivid  sentiments  of  attachment  displayed 
throughout  his  whole  correspondenee,  which  is  undefiled  by  a 
tingle  sentence  of  a  licentious  tendency.   Unfortunately,  miud» 
like  his,  of  the  highest  class  and  of  the  finest  sensibility,  as  they 
are  susceptible  of  the  most  enthusiastic  affection,  when  they 
meet  with  congenial  virtues  in  the  other  sex,  so  are  they  liable 
(o  proportional  depression  if  the  keen  breath  of  misfortune  blant 
then  early  hopes.   To  a  calamity  of  this  kind,  which  he-met 
with  before  his  departure  from  England,  and  to  which  be  not 
unfrequently  alludes,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  despondency  which 
pervades  many  of  his  letters.    At  times  the  pleasures  of  society 
lost  their  relish  for  him,  and  the  aspirings  of  ambitioiv  were  ex* 
{ioct;  his  excellent  principles  alone  and  his  heiise  of  duty  de- 
termined him  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge, 
to  mix  in  the  circles  of  society,  and  dedicate  his  talents  to 
the  service  of  mankind..  In  this  point  of  view,  assiduity  became 
to  him  not  only  a  duty  but  a  source  of  happiness  ;  he  laboured 
to  improve  his  talents  and  turn  to  account  every  opportunity 
^f  acquiring  knowledge,  ^e  so  regulated  bis  diversions  and 
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smiMenieiiti;  tliitt  even  by  recreation  he  reflneshed  his  own  strength 
and  encreased  the  satbfiiction  of  others^  he  armed  hinuielf  with 
cheerfulnetis  against  the  disappointments  and  vesations  to  which 
8  Crafeller  is  constantly  subject ;  be  so  resbted  the  temptations 
of  lositry  and  vice,  as  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tnous  wheresoever  he  went ;  in  shorty  he  beheld  virtue  and  uti- 
Kty  in  the  most  attractive  light,  and  engaged  in  their  cause  all 
the  energies  of  his  soul.  In  one  place^  giving  his  mother  an 
account  of  his  occupations^  you  see/  he  observes,  that  my 
time  is  fully  employed,  and  I  hope  very  profitably;  the  sorest 
promise  of  its  continuing  to  be  so  is^  that  I  am  never  comfort* 
able  when  it  is  not.** 

We  shall  now  follow  him  through  the  several  stages  of  his  m* 
teresting  tour  until  death  untimely  arrested  his  'prc^ress  and  de* 
prived  society  of  one  of  its  roost  promising  ornaments.  His 
first  five  letters  are  dated  from  Hambuig^  where  be  arrived 
October  itb,  1795.  Here  be  remained  three  months,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  in  some  of  tbe  continental  languages^  a 
ihing  too  much  neglected  by  many  of  our  English  youth,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  set  foot  upon  m  foreign  shore,  and  feel  them, 
selves  free  from  the  restraint  of  tutors  and  guardians,  and  the  in* 
spection  of  those  whose  presence  is  always  some  check  upon 
their  conduct,  pick  up  just  as  many  phrases  of  French,  Oei^ 
man^  or  Italian  as  will  suffice  to  abuse  a  postmaster  or  assail 
the  virtue  of  a  chambermaid,  and  then  by  the  help  of  an  ac- 
complished valet  they  scour  the  continent  in  search  of  pleaiiure 
and  vice,  read  now  and  then  a  gazette  in  a  coffee-house,  and 
call  it  studying  the  policy  of  a  government;  buy  a  few  modern 
antiques,  and  call  it  patronizing  the  fine  arts ;  run  to  see  some 
remains  of  antient  magnificence  while  the  horses  are  changed, 
and  fancy  themselves  complete  antiquarians.  Thus  are  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  continent  learnt  in  brothels  and  taverns^ 
and  they  th^  return  home,  ignorant  of  other  countries,  and  de- 
spising their  own ;  degraded  in  moral  principle,  and  without  the 
Requisition  of  a  single  particle  of  useful  knowledge.  Let  these 
•young  gentlemen  read  the  correspondence  of  Tweddell  and  blush, 
if  the  power  to  blush  still  remains. 

Mr.  Tweddell  occupied  also  his  time  at  Hamburg  in  forming 
the  best  connexions,  and  frequenting  the  most  polished  society, 
whence  he  not  only  received  immediate  instruction  and  gratifica* 
tion,  but  procured  introductions  which  proved  a  source  of  infi- 
nite advantage  to  him  in  his  subsequent  travels.  His  curiosity 
was  here  gratified  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  illustrious  Klop- 
stock,  the  Miltpn  ^f  Germany,  vvith  the  republican  Geneia| 
Dumourier^  tbe  Copife  de  Kivard,  the  Ahhk  de  Moi\tesquieu, 
f^ladame  de  Genlis>  find  many  other  personages  who  had  playe^ 
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conodcraUle  paru  4n  gneat  tbtatr#  of  Uiii;  oar  did 
faifhiontbU  cogafjements  caiiae  bim  to  neglecl  to  acquiie  % 
knowledge'  of  the  tmda  and  coiaiiMirce  of  thia  once^flouriaiiii^ 
ciUfMjriucB  oF  ibe  tiortb,  or  to  «eek  the  aocieiy  of  its  most  am^ 
natit  ttierciia»t^  to  iwhom  be  bad  been  atrougly  raoomaieM^^ 
by  our  celebrated  countiyaian  Matthew  BouUdii,  of  Birminigbaai* 
la  the  third  letter  to  bia  mother^  be  observea  that  be  baa  juat 
ooin»eaced  anew  with  a  French  maU^r^  and  letter  the  foiurth^  ad- 
.  dr-essed  to  his  ^ieod  Mr.  Digby  is  oom|^oaed  m  that  elegant  laiw 
gHage^  of  which  we  shall  extract  a  specimeaj  aa  well  4o  shew 
oar  readers  U«e  ra(>i4  progress  he  made  in  his  ajoquireraantsy  a» 
that  it  contains  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  personage  who 
ha«  lately  been  ftiuch  th^  sabjecC  of:<oftvdr8atioo«  and  whose 
subse^iMoit  conduct  kaa  nut  belied  the  promise  of  bia  oaily 
years. 

<^  3*tLi  recu  les  details  suivants  de  ce  qui  efct  ani^  ao  jeilti\$ 
lyOrieans.  lis  peuvent  tous  interedser.  .  Ss  m^ont  ett  com* 
aamiiques  par  txne  personne  qui  est  trop  ^Iroitement  fi^  attee  lnj 
pdar  etre  tretnpee  etle-mtoie,  et  qui  eat  trap  beofle  (ft  tf^p  ainM«» 
pdar  quMle  sfeiche  tromper  les  aatM;  Aussi  voaa  piwM  emiptat 
ato  la  v6n»^  da  r6cit.  Lorsqa'  apres  aVoiri^^tflD^M  dctifet  dluit— 
mioa,  ie  jaune  Dec  IVO.  ae  decuda  h  -passer  lim*d»  Triaioe^  oa  9t 
iat  jamais  ardc  Pintontido  de  porter  lea  anaescwtraaa  pataie  a  #i 
isaae  ^sque  I'AMhduo  Charles^  Jul  oStiiL  d'eo^er  au  aerYiot 
de  Empereqr  ayec  les  'h9iu|aur9  d\U  ^  son  rai^g,  le  grada^  et  lea 
appointemens  de  lieutenant-g^eral,  il  s'y  refuse,  ne  resta  k  Mona 
euc  le  tems  d'avoii;  un  passeport  (environ  24;  heures).  et  partit  pour 
k  Suisse  avec  a  pcu  prc:s  cent  louis^  qui  etoit.  tout  ce  qu'il  poesl- 
doit,  Des  qu^il  fut  arrive  en  Suisse  les  aristocrates  Py  persecute* 
rent ;  sachant  aussi  que  Kobbspierre  vouloit  rendre  s&  famflTe 
tcsponsable  de  son  cnnigratio^,  il  resoKit  de  dispafditre  6i  pnrAdte^ 
xnent,  qu'on  put  croire  en  France,  qu'ii  n'existoit  plus.  II  se  retira 
done  dans  les  nionmgnes  les  plus  eler^  de  fai  Suisse.  N'osattt 
point  aller  dans  les  eadroitft  frequent^s  par  les  eorieinc,  fl  a  Ihit  lua 
voyage  d'autant  plus  intevressant,  qu'il  avoit  neoeMaiaameiit  poat 
but  les  lieiix  les  rooins  cannus.  Comtne  il  avoit  laitae  k  m  aceur 
ie  peu  d*argent  qui  lai  resaoit,  c'eatau  miliettdeaphia  geandaa  prt^ 
vations  qu'il  k  pass6  quatre  nuns*  Les  grand  jours,  ka  jaorsdaa 
ftgtes^  il  depenaoit  SO  sols  pour  son  gUe,  aa  nourritove,  et  eelle 
d'uo  ancien  valet,  qui  n'avoit  point  voulu  le  quitter.  Celui 
posaedant  plus  qu'un  iouia,  11  fut  obli^  de  se  separer  de  ce  dernier 
serviteur,  de  cette  demiere  consolation:  et  avant  appria  qu'il 
vaquoit  une  place  de  pfofesseur  de  geometrie,  cums  un  collie  d€^ 
Grisons,  il  fut  s'y  presenter.  II  y  resta  six  mois,  sans  que  peraonne 
sut  qui  il  etoit,  se  faisant  si  bien  ch6rir  par  les  ecoliers,  respecter  par 
les  maitres,  qu'un  des  Messrs.  De  Salis,  qui  I'aveit  perdecut6  comme 
Due  lyO.  frappe  de  la  sagesse  et  du  merite  du  jeune  profisaaeur,  ltd 
fit  proposer  d'dtre  jpr6ceptear  de  aes  enftA  Lej^e  SkacDHI. 
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t*y  refusa^  re^ta  ^ps  '9<m  coUlge  2  montrer  la  g^ornvtrie  en  atle« 
nand,  et  ce  tie  ftit  tja*  aprH  la  mort  de  Rofafespierre,  (^ue  ne  craig; 
nantpltia  pour  868  fr^es,  Hsortltde  sa  retraite,  reclame 

rattacfianent  de  <jne!q[ues  amia,  et  depuia  il  a  toujours  ve9u  daol 
line  petit*  rilBe  dto  fihiisve  avec  la  m^me  shnpliait^,  et  aussi  ibconntf. 
Dang  ce  'Bfioment  H  eat  decide  ft  alter  dans  l*Atnenque  9eptentrlo« 
naie  jouir  de  fai  )ibeKt6  pour  Iaq\uelle  il  a  tant  souffirt.  C'eat  1^, 
c'est  aa  milieu  des  for^ta,-  qu'il  acherera  one  Education  que  la 
malheur-a  si  bien  commenc^.  Je  ne  douta  pgint  qu'il  n'y  dcploi* 
encore  ce  courage  simple  et  grand,  qui  I'a  tgujours  rendu  superieur 
i  le  bonne  et  &  la  mauvaise  fortune.  C'est  avec  la  m&me  puret& 
dea  mceursy  la  ra^me  grandeur  d'ame,  qu'on  Ta  vu,  Prince  k  19 
ana  sans,  orgu^il ;  General  d'armee  k  ]7»  raillant  trois  ibfs  Jet 
troupes  a  Qeipappe ;  professeur  de  geometrije  ^  20,  cpipnie  s';l  eut 
eonsaere  de  longues  ann6es  h  T^ude  des  sciences;  et'partout,  dana 
toutes  le8  citconstanceSy  commo  s'il  fut  n(  pour  Tetat  qu'il  remplis- 
aofL  Enfin,  je  puis  niieux  peindre  k  force  ct  en  m6nte  tema 
le  moderation  de  son  caractdre,  qu'ea  tous  dennant  copie  d*unai 
lettre^  qu'il  ecrivoit  Tautre  jour  k  un  Americain^ui  lui  avjoit  pro- 
poa^  des  terrea  ipcultea  k  d^cher;  *  Je  suis  tres  dispQs6  k  tra» 
wHer  poor  m'aequerir  P  independence;  le  malheor  m'a  frepp^^ 
aawa,  graeea  k  Dieu,  ne  m'ft  pas  abattu,  trof>  heureux  dana  mea  re* 
Wira,  que  ma  jeanesae  m'ait  empdche  de  eootracter  dea  babitudea 
^ffidlaa  4  nampn*  ?t  qua  la  fortmia  m'ak  6le  4t6  avant  que  j*jii  pa 
uaer  at  e^  abrner/   Ditea-moi,  qu'en  panaaa  voua.*^   P*  41. 

i  Hike  dat^  of  his  first  letter  from  Berlin  is  January  23d,  179f{« 
He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Cari«lva]>  the  noi$&  and  bustla 
of  which  seems  not  to  have  well  suited  the  state  of  his  mind ; 
the  Court,  however,  at  this  time  was  particMlariy  attractive,  and 
liis  reception  from  the  chief  members  of  it  wats  extremely  flat* 
tering.  We  shall  extract  his  character  of  the  Prince  Rojal, 
now  Frederick  William  the  Third,  and  an  anecdote  of  bis  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  consort,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  Quo^ 
naparte's  brutality,  and  the  never-ceasing  regret  of  her  affection* 
ate  husband. 

•  I  hm  been  at  court  almost  erevy  other  day  since  I  caoM 
here,  and  have  been  at  two  or  three  suppers  at  the  king's  and  tha 
IVMoe  royal's.  With  the  latter  I  have  bad  several  long  ceB?eraa« 
ticaia-  Ha  is.  not  extrequfly  popular :  they  l&nd  him  here  too  grav» 
aiid  unbending.  aj^pears  to  me,  howenrtr,  tp  have  a  cbaraater« 
and  to  thiojk  tor  himself.  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  lat^ 
\iDu,i  but  no  zealot  of  the  present  roinistera— at  least  it  is  aupposed 
ao(for  he  ci^ea  not  avow  it).  He  thinks  that  the  military,  which 
composes  the  great  strength  of  this  government,  has  been  too 
much  slighted;  and  that,  by  a  neglect  of  the  finances)  which  are  . 
not  at  present  ably  conducted,  trouble  may  he  occasioned  to  the 
state  upon  Ins  succession/'   P.  54f. 
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^  BoyrilyfaM  been  extreoMlfctTO  to  mti  Lprt  SuadnriHgU 
at  the  queen's  one  of  the  princes  engaged  the  lady  whom  i  meant 
to  have  danced  with :  at  that  time  lumoet  every  other  h^l^  waa 
engagedi  and  I  waa  for  a  moment  withouta  partner.  The  Pnncess 
Koyai  asked  me  why  I  did  not  dance»  and  upon  tdling  her  the 
circumstance,  asked  me  to  dance  with  her*  Yoi|  see  to  what  ho- 
nours a  traveller  may  advance !  She  is  really  a  charming  wonuuit 
mudi  the  handsomest  in  Berlin.^'  P.  60l 

For  the  benefit  of  Monraouth-etreet,  we  must  not  omit  a  note 
of  profound  erudition  by  the  learned  ecUtorj  which  occurs  p.  5 1 , 
and  is  introduced  in  the  plenitude  of  informationj  as  a  oommen- 
taiy  upon  a  suit  of  Engbsh  uniform* 

*^  Lappd  is  called  in  Frendi  revers  /  being  merely  the  ravers* 
ing  or  turning  back  of  the  front  lining:  Jadmg  seems  to  be  tha 
proper  equivalent  in  English ;  lappd  ap^ying  more  specifically  to 
the  ctU  or  autUiie  than  to  any  diference  cScoioiu.**  P.  Si. 

This  is  really  forcing  knowledge  down  our  throats.  Britan^ 
nicu8>  and  Grangaeusj  and  Heinsius,  and  all  the  Scaligers,  vanish 
into  nothiagy  and  even  gentle  l4ibin  hides  bis  dimiuishod  bead* 
Neither  must  we  forget  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
information  so  kindly  communicated,  that  by  Csrmval  is  meant 
the  season  of  fiesh-diet.  In  serious  jastioe,  however,  we  oiigbe  * 
to  remark  that,  with  these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  the  value 
of  the  volume  is  much  eaicreased  by  the  notes,  especially  the- 
biographical  ones,  which  the  editor  has  liberally  interspersed 
through  it. 

From  Berlin  we  trace  our  traveller  to  Dresden  and  Vienna ; 
at  this  latter  place  bis  residence  was  rendered  particularly  de« 
lightful  to  him,  by  a  most  familiar  intercourse  with  the  amiable 
families  of  the  Marshal  Prince  de  Ligne  and  of  Che  Duke  de 
Polignac ;  to  the  Duke  he  seems  to  have  attached  himself  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship ;  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  taken  the 
utUKost  advantage  of  the  strange  and  awful  times,  during  which  he. 
re8idedx>n  the  Cbntioent,  when  the  French  Revohitioiii«emifaund- 
iag  all  classes  of  society,  and  sparing  none,  had  driven  from,  tbe' 
bosom  of  their  country  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  affluaot 
families  and  individuals,  tnd  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  compart* 
tive  degradation.  Under  these  circumstances,  many  were  fotmd 
who  rose  superior  to  their  adverse  fortune,  and  proved  by  the 
energy  of  their  minds  and  the  dignity  of  their  principles,  that  the 
lustre  of  true  nobility  is  not  so  easily  extinguished.  Among 
these  bright  ,  examples,  none  shine  with  greater  lustre  than  the 
families  of  Polignac  and  De  Guiche,  and  no  part  of  Tweddell's 
correspondence  will  be  read  with  greater  pleasuie  and  intcrent 
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than  hte  descripCtoa  of  lh«ir  characters,  and  of  ihe  boura  he  past 
in  their  society* 

>  ^  The  greatMt  trtatore  to  me  was  the  society  of  the  PoUgnaoSy 
with  whom  I  dined  alwm  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  ment 
the  whole  day.  It  is  truly  a  rare  thing  to  see  women  vho  hare 
lived  so  much  in  the  great  world,  and  on  its  pinnacle,  and  who 
while  they  appeared  made  only  for  that,  so  highly  possessed  of 
everv  thine  which  gives  a  charm  and  a  relish  to  private  life.  The 
Duchesse  de  Quiche  and  the  Comtesse  de  Polignac  are  among  the 
few  women  whom  I  could  live  with  for  ever ;  with  every  grace  of 
person  and  manners  they  unite  more  solid  accomplishments ;  and 
so  attached  to  each  other,  not  a  sentiment  of  rivalry  ever  entering 
into  the  imagination  of  either,  I  shall  see  them  once  more  in  pass* 
ing  to  the  Crimea,*  and  then,  perhaps,  never  more ;  this  is,  I 
assure  you,  a  serious  regret.'*   P.  147. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  first  paragraph  of  the  l£th 
letter  in  this  collection,  written  to  his  mother  on  the  anniversary 
of  her  birth-day,  as  it  thoroughly  shews  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
thi»  period,  nsi  well  as  tiie  excellence  of  his  heart  and  the  soum^ 
ness  of  his  principles. 

^  TUs  is  a  day  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  let  pais 
without  commemorating  by  the  expression  of  my  smcere  duty  and 
a&ction.  I  tm  still  less  likely  to  omit  that  welcome  office  at  this 
moment,  when  rendered  naturally  more  thoughtful  by  the  acces* 
sion  of  time,  and  sobered  by  a  disappointment,  the  effects  of  which 
will  never  be  effaced,  I  am  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of 
so  great  a  blessing  as  that  of  the  most  affectioiUite  friend  In  the 
person  of  the  kindest  parent.  At  tliis  moment,  when  both  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  to  me  of  a  very  temperate  cast,  and  sometime^ 
approaching  almost  to  indifference ;  when  I  am  no  longer  a  prey 
to  viery  piercing  sorrow,  nor  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  die 
dettrious  follies  of  an  earlier  age,  from  which  I  dare  not  say  that  I 
have  quite  been  free ;  I  find  that  my  attachments  become  concen* 
trated  by  degrees,  and  that  I  prize  more  highly  those  which  are 
most  deserving.  Certainly,  therefore,  I  have  every  reason  to 
look  at  my  own.fimiily  with  comfort  and  with  consolation,  with 
^rmtttude  .ibr  their  goodness,  and  with  hope  to  convince  every 
branch  of  it,  one  day  or  other,  that  tJie  sense  which  I  retain  of  it 
is  accurate  and  just  You,  my  dear  mother,  will  easily  believe  the 
sincerity  of  that  homage  which  I  render  to  your  early  cares  of  my 
infancy,  and  your  continued  protection  and  kindness  to  my  youth. 
I  hope  that  you  will  long  enjoy  a  portion  of  health  and  other  hu« 
man  blessings,  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable  that  ;^ou  should  stay 
among  us,  tor  our  and  your  own  huppihess ;  deferring  to  reap»  so 
long*  as  it  may  please  Providence  to  spare  you,  that  reward  which 
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Awaiti  ^ttt  ttmny  and  great  Tirtuet  elsewhet This  WMi  CMMl 
from  my  heart:  it  is  expressed  only  because  it  is  felt*'*   P.  7t* 

.  TIm  fmrtiM  of  ibiar  adnkabk  wonaii's  answer  mfor^  no 
apology  from  iha^  odkor :  did  the  ikiuls  of  our  woik  pcrnit^  mm 
'CO11I4  gladly  lay  tiie<  whole  of  tt  Mora  oor  readcis,  as  a  fine 
iipecimen  of  genuine  feeling,  trite  pbiioaopby,  and  dnristiaii  re- 
si|;iiatioD« 

'  On  the  15rii  of.  June,  TwcdBpIl  left  Vienna,  and  proceeded 
hy  pf  Saitzburg  and  Munich^  entering  Switzerland  in  tl^ 
canton  of  2fUrich.  It  appears  that  he  made  a  more  exteusire 
an|4  accurate  investigation  of  this  interesting  counti'y  than  any 
Ather  £iigti»ii  traveller  bad  done,  and  ihe  loss  of  bis  Jourrials  re- 
lating tf^  tbis  pait  t  of  his  tour  a  aubjeci  of  the  ^^reatest  regret  The 
fatigue^  however,  whicli  he  suffered  in  these  Alpine  ej^cursiunv, 
brought  on  a  complaint  in  his  breast,  from  which  he  never  tho- 
vonghly  recovered:  he  inforuis  his  sisler,  that  in  each  «f  the 
^caatona  through  which  ha  pasaed,  he  laft  SKithing  vnaoen  Mw4 
liiai;  that  he  travelled  where  neither  carriage,  nor  ho^  could 
baae  followed  his  route,  and  that  his  course  was  cqaaideied  bf 
the  best  informed  people  of  the  country  as  the  moat  complete 
that  ever  had  been  pursued  :  in  one  place  he  observes,  where- 
ever  I  go>  I  always  wait  upon*  the  men  of  information  most  CO- 
lebrated  in  the  place."  lliia  we  apprehend  is  the  true  mediod 
of  profiting  by  foreign  travel :  accordingly  this  excursion  pro^ 
cured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Professor 
Wyttenbach,  the  humane  Mr.  Fellenbur^,  the  patriotic  Count 
Rumford,  &c*  and  introduced  hjni  to  tlie  society  of  the  ex-miij- 
nister  Necker,  and  his  accomplished  daughter  Madame  de  Stae^ 
w^s  tlieir  guest  for  nearly  a  fortnighi,  during  wliich  timQ  he 
oontribnted  so  much  to  the  amusement  of  Necker  in  his  retire- 
ment^ that  Madame  de  Stael  observed,. she  bad  never  seen  her 
father  for  many  years  so  ttiterest^d  and  abstiactcd  ftwu  his  owtt 
thbochts.  Our  traveller,  whilst  he  waa  resident  in^  Switzerland 
had  Alii  opportunity  for  invest^gatiog  the  character  and  deploriif 
Ae  effect  produced  by  the  multitude  of  French  agents,  who  «t 
this  lime  were  busily  employed  in  disseminating'  the  baoeM 
Bridciples  of  the'R^olution,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  mora* 
Utyi  religion,  and  legd  government.  Hence  we  may  trace  the 
reason  of  his  altered  tone  and  subdued  sentiments  with  re^rd  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Gallican  revolutionists.  His  mind,  now  eor 
Ughteped  by  experience  and  matured  by  reflecrioii,  easiiy  saw 
t&pugb  the  views  of  .a  set  of  m^,  who  aimed  at  the  subversion 
of  aU  civi^  ordar  and  social  rights,  for  the  gratification' of  their 
owm  evil  passions  and  the  satisfactwi  of  their  base  and  infuriated 
— bitimi  i  From  Svyitaerbmd  he  returned  to  Vienna,  from  whence 
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havie  but  ooe  ktter  during  this  his  second  y^Mini  m  Umljogf^ 
We  neit  iicar  of  biat  (JaniniK;  8,  1797)  b  the  Uimine^  U 
TttlcaByn,  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  Countess  Potoaka,  abont 
half  an  boor's  drive  from  the  residence  (tf  his  frisod  the  Duke 
de  Polignac.  The  Countess  had  here  a  irery  fMivieeiy  establfsfa-i^ 
nienC^  about  150  persons  "Aiily  in  fiimily ;  a  \ting  6f  the  palace 
was  occupied  by  Marshal  Suirarrow  and  a  great  number  ef  hi^ 
officers.  During^  a  visit  wbicb  Twedddl  was  one  day  making  to 
the  Duke  de  Pougniiey  this  nobleman  received  a  letter  from  the 
&te  Emperor  Paul  6f  Russia,  couched  in  the  following  terms. 

*  M  I  have  this  day  nadeagrant  to  the  Duke  of  Poli|^  Of  an 
estate  in  lithuania,  contafaiing  a  thousand  peasants V lad  I  have 

the  pleasure  of  signifying  it  to  him  with  my  own  hand»  (Signed) 
Paul."   P.  1S3.    ^  " 

We  quote  the  foliowinjg  ptmge  in, his  secood  leHir  bom  tbe 
Uknune»  as  it  is  interesting,  both  from  the  chancter  wbieh  Ite 
d#aws  of  SunuTow  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Penlj  Knd.  hie 
pr<^ostications  of  the  fetal  event  whidi  so  soon  followed  bis 

predictiods* 

At  present  we  are  reduced  to  ab^ut  sixteen  persons^  and  our 
society  is  somewhat  select  and  pleasant.  Among' these  is  the  Mar- 


character.  He  dines  every  morning  abont  abe  b%lock.* 
deeps  almost  naked.  He  anecu  a  perfect  tndiflerence  to  beat  and 
tola^  and  quits  his  chamber,  which  appeaehes  to  suihcation,  in 
Older  to  review  his  troops^  in  a>liiin  linen  jacket,  while  the  tfaer* 
Inemeterof  Reamurisat  la degrees  below  freastng.^  HtsmamMS^ 
eorrespond  with  his  humours.  I  diniad  wilh  him  this  moaiqg^  at 
fadier  witnessed  his  dinner ;  he  cried  to  me  iicresa  .thu.  tf^Ie^ 
*  Tareddell !'  (he  generally  .addressed  by  the  sun^^une^  without 
addition)  '  the  FrMch  have  taken  Portsmouth, '  lhaoejud  renftosa 
e  (^(nirier  fnm  En^ruL  The  King  is  in  the  Tower  s  and  Sheridan 
Protector.'  A  gireat  deal  of  thjs  whimiicd  mimner  is^j^^  H^ 
finds  that  it  suite  his  troops  mid  the  neopte  be  has  to  deal  with.  I 
asked  him,  if  after  the  massacre  at'  Isnai«a;  he  waa:perfedlljr  satis* 
Bed  with  the  conduct  of  die  day?  He  said,  be  wehtfaon^  asd 
we|^  in  his  tent  The  Russian  soldiers  armhuman  betrond  c«b*. 
eepdon.  The  Marshal  has  given  in  Us  resigiMtien^  and  hap  wtit* 
ten  a  very  knprudent  letter  to  the.  Bmfetor.  The  answer  is  ar* 
rived  to  night  r  but  the  result  Is  yet  sefret»  The  rsfbrms  which 
the  new  Emperdr  is  niiroduoing  hi  this  mvnp  «ce^.I  iear/aome» 
what  precipitatei'  I  #iA  he  msysucosefina^  Us  undertakings^ 
lor  they  are  wisely  aimed  ;  bdt  I  hafve  ieilrs*  ▲bote  1500  oOoess 
have  given  in  their  resigMttibA,  the  £mp(ftor^«  tdicts  iUfUdStatiny 
hgainst  p^ttnder»  the  hopes  ef  whidb.in  fhe'  motive  ofrentatef 
into  Us  service.  I  thin»  there  wS  be  feme        «ViBt  semi  in 
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the  EvntiH  esmire.  I  dara  aot  «rf  aiore;  bitt  I  ieMr  il.  1W 
BiDpiror  at  the  head  of  liis  giwrdi^  me  otfier  day^  dtev  Ut  ivoidt 
andHud,  tluttKedrtwit  AimfivaH  agaMMtAUptGaie^ 
nJuttioB;  tad  diet  as  aonii  as  lie  depaited  in  aajr slpipa from Im 
aim  priaeii^  cf  aqoi^,  ha  caiad  not  if  aojr  got  did.as  nuA  for 
Imn.  It  is  not  wise  for  Eoparoia  |q  talk  in  this  way  ui  ibese 
Ikaesir  partioilarlj  before  Kinsians.  The  officers  are  ***** 
#^#«o**  geaeraU  The  Einpress  entreated  the  Emperor  tho 
other  diqr  to  pUDceed  more  deUberately ;  he  replied,  that  be  wai 
determined  to  perish  or  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  justice  and  order 

IE  hBi  doiOittions.   If  that  be  the  altj^mative,   

J&r^.fssi  of  nial's  oonAsot  ia  Am  and  boId|.  but  he  has  updsr- 
fthsniiNufultMlib''  r.iab 

^  By  dite  way,  we  cannot  help  remarkit^  the  prieat  sitnilani;  b 
Tweddell's  portrait  of  the  Runian  character  with  thai  <tf  o&e  of 
Am  MSf  osiiglAsned  tfetfiollm  of  the  pMaent  dajpt,  whose  o|m^ 
tioas  ha«e  htm  m  soma  iBstaneas  iqoctod  by  bigetiy  and  at^ 
ftokod  by  ioiperttnenos.'  For  ow  own  parts,  wo  h«ve  the  beii 
leasons'  Ibr  baliesiiig  tbat  staaspy  jmd  oKurmsoQ^  inked  with  a 
semi-barbarky,  have  not  faHed  to  produce  in  Russia  the  saaM 
^eets  which  t)]«y  bave  e^r  produced  in  idl  ages  and  in 
all  <giJ^\im  9  kt  us  hope  that  (he  fer-famed  niagnanimky'(as 
^  ift  ealki^:  of  the  present  Erojperor^  will  now  find  whhin  his 
reajjwa  fyropei-oiyct  foe  its  exercise,  and  that  he  wiN  not 
Jmve'visited  the  md  wharo  liberty  has  fiaad  her  throne,  without 
imbibuf  SMae  psieCion  of  tfiat  dwino  ioflMonce,  which  brings  to 
fmk^ma  the  aabkai  <|nalitiasof  the  aund»  which  woiil4  aoAan 
«f«Blba.ifa»nrofalnnati^  and  anbo  Siberiiai  rnows  yasfeitbU 
to  tfaf  knmnoua  gatdens  of  the  Bsst. 

.  Srod^  ^tUnjfk  bo  pmrsoad  tbo-  road  t»  Mosoow  i  lot  as  take 
fti  actoM  ef  bk  jouraey  and  dM^  RMian  character  in  hiB4wn 

'  f  ItaasilUcaqailDibeiv  I«»«^^<tM  dm  and  fiftetonkhts 
l^  thetobd.  AickaMadl  Xl» reads  of  Brnnmek  and  Wol» 
MbSttd  lUM  faowiiag-graans  in  Mnparison*  I  was  ovorinmed 
indc%  aaft  bitibn  tbrte  aftde-ttreab  Of  all  tba  sooundrab  I  have 
yslaiBn  ihalfieitmn^Bsniiaii  twasait  I  bad  th^  sarisfiictioa  of 
fttllb9tfioaainloipdboBialTo4%  #bo^  aikar  oawturaiagnsy  car* 
wj^iatead  tti  asriis ^^^^ ^f&Svaia dfarrt^ *to^ph 
anBdnir«Aweaatheaieblifid  t»^nimfimhimi^,WMkrm^t»^ 
fndcCAaaSataaik,  absnl  iftsan  naOoai .  Ai^siw  fsl  asyiraiat 
Soota^  I  tAlroBwd  myilfto  the  Cbmnoi*  Mrho^  bjF  a>nld«  4ai|^ 
mioSfcftoBi  tiSa  nsincitittar  of  Bnanim  hnmanttir  had  tfaoiiastioa  to 

tmweam  lo  yoa  wMff  of  d>»  JMtodtitf  m  qwownteted  flom 
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thetoid^'Ae  tften,  tbe  boatt^  the'iMir)  iBw  kit>  inl  p4»t 
8Miti»  f  ahoold  8d«n  t»  be  travtAng  igtlti  ovtrliMtaM  tioalt^ 
AMi  Ir  aoltoaMiit  irilh  oiMicipariefioe.*'  F.  189k 

He  was  pmept  at  tbe.  coronatioti/of  Paul^  vrhose  charactal 
and  Af^rtmmt  are  skf Iched  witti  great  spirit  in  a  letter  tc>  bU 
firiend  Mr.  Bigge*  Here  hia  becaipe  .acquainted  wnih  tbe  unfor^ 
tuoate  Sumisiauaj  the  deposed  )Saiig  of  t^plaadf^  wbom  be  tbul 
notices. 

^  t  sopped  with  die  Klbtt)PMtatt4lMdi^  'W&hUwmw 
ettUIpanj,  <Mat-  tttk  fmmk  His  wiaiMrw  araiPiaf  e^ami 
AMlltaipeMiitvffyfMaMsilaf  f  Imbi  ha  la  rialfc  d^ntiii  vlm 
goiag  thtMagaibe^^rigbt/''  :  F«M6. 

Aifte^  baaing^  made  an  eKCUrsidn  to  St.  PeterstMirg  lirid  9tod(« 
liobn^  be  conunued  bis  route  to  tbe  Crimetf^  Vron  whence  \Vt 
£nt  hear  of  him  as  the  guest  of  that  distin|(uished  omiutifefit 
of  literature  and  science^  Professor  Pallas^  of  wboA  be  ihfB^ 

J'ai  passi  un^  semaine  chez  te.  l^roPesseut  Fflttt.  ^'  a'eit 
iftaUi  dans  la  Tauxide  a  SimpheropoL'  J'ai  p6U  ae  fijsm  i$ 
.  ie^^  j|ui  i^oieot  aussi  douK.  et  imssi  aimabtes  que  lui.*^     '  /  ' 

Bavins  been  Aimished  tifh  letkers  ti>  aft  O waiHilt 
Prince  Kurakin.  the  comptitdtef-gefterri^  iie  made  t^Mnlete 
tonr  of  this  deligbtfut  count^,  obMTfiog  tbte  ateimer^  of  Aiil 
pfople;  Gopyiiy  antient  inscriptiotts,  'und  sl^tebing  (he  st^piA 
tetiirei  of  nalurfv  with  the  costume  of  the  dillereiU  tribe).  Wg 
j/mnml  felatHiil^  It  ihia  part  of  (lis  travels^  vjiiqh  Jie  bad  kfijA 
mk  f  Mwal  earS}  the  other loaasa  Wbiqii  pbstierit>  ^ 

hmm  fen  t^nt.  Im  JaMiiyi  I799rm'kave  a  letter  ikm  him  ti^ 
bis  Mm,  dated  se  WoitofYla^  theasetof  kislriepid  tbt  X>uke  cie 
PcHgimtf  10  whMi  hf  hud  retmraed  after  Us  tdur  .m.thii.Cii4 
ttea,  hi  wl^ieb  he  gMssr  the  most  uatisinteij  reaaeoeisr  esiinik 
hqedie  time  of  hisabaetlce,  i^h4  it  iRMrio  doMitipietsittJ^ 
visit  the  dasskra^settes  of  ei(^tf»»  Ml  Aiiit  uimieino  iriedab 
partm^  from  this-  hospitalrie  ibattsieft;  he  uiUm^m  1mm  w 
Jiis  sister^  (tbe  42d  in  this  coll€k:tioii)  wbicb  Ibr  geuuiMe  fcdKi^ 
ilagaat  dielien^  leuder  nffafftinu»  pud  etmeUeut  adfiae*  we  1hiv« 
Mt  oifeu  aee»  sMspxwad :  we  eHfUPgly  ruyiftmendjtQ.  ulefcriouv 
perusal  of  lemf  jf^Mf  If^^f  4fV^vmU*^  a^irvig  moff 
eeM  *chums  I*  udmiaation  ihiin-tlMNi^  of  un  etngapt  fijpra  or  » 
fateHiid  h€^  IWMtb  letter  is  dfted«i^|l3»t$^.  l798i.  from 
Per%  up»  of  the  eubuiW  uf  Coaetautinypk,  jsjiere  he  Tt* 
dsM  ,witk  Am  titiv>at/alt4PtiM  to  Mf-  ^f^^^  the 

filglish  envoy^  to  whose  Idndoess  andfrMashipJie  cons&ntl/. 

Jt  eS  es^presaei 
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«9§>  Itemaim  qfiheiaU  Jokm  Tweddell.  ^ 

f«ttn  imbQco  to  mvlAMe  in  their  ^lacnptiw  of  i|ua  Mgpi- 
ficent  capital,  thai  Pefa  mi.  Gabta.aae8i.  m  fiMv^far  la  Ms  a» 
Graeowich  and  tbe  Borough,  and-  the  Golden  Horn  and  die 
Bospbonis  are  not  le«r  known  than  the  Serpentine^  and  die 
lliain^.  Vfe  AM  therefore  omit  his  description  of  diese 
)>eaoti£uI  scenes,  and  carry  him  safe  from  the  infioction  of  die 

flague,  tod  what  he  seems  at  this  time  to  liafe  drtwScd  worse,^ 
^rmh  principle8,-'and  aocompanj  him  to  the  more  inlefe^' 
^^(andiiMli^beaatilnlr^ponaorGrom  It maynot,  how- 
fwer,  ba  sMmr  nnanwisit^t.or  mrnytinstyot  io  tlHMe  friMn  » 
wmbor  hit  yontyhl:8nd  inbanddefala  dachgnalions  m  what  faa 
hastily  conceived  be  th*  dute  6f  libni^^  .to  contvast  with* 
tb^  iipt  sentiments  at  this  period,  when  nearly  the  whde  at* 
jmosobere  of  Europe  being  already  contafthinated  by  the  sfnrit  of 
jvyolution,  Uie  French  had  chosen  tbe  East  as  the  scene  of  tbeir 
^voIution|U7  mtn|ue9'aiKl  infunated  ambitiot^ 

^  I  am  tbe  most  decided  enemy  of  tbe  ^^m^  aalm  /  tbeirsMtt- 
atroua  ly^^Mbobsal  condttpt  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  ever  pouU 
Im^giDe  that  ihdt  motives  were  more  pure,  or  their  ends  mm 
iflliitaiy.  *  My  opinkms  are  tiot  changed  with  regard  to  diir  mode  of 

#cannnenciQg  the  war,  and  the  views'  of  dismemberment,  ftcr  ^ 
butlbqy.  arn  most  completelj  changed- with  respect  to  the  natnra 
of  French  nrlnciplest  French  morals,  French  views,  and  the  find 
joQudt  o(  m  French  reivolution.  The  conduct  of  the  present  ^ 
jFeniment  towards  America  and  Switzerland,  but  espeoallj  Swim 
^laad*  is  the  nepbu  ukra  of  blubarous  despotism,  rioting  in  die 
l^onsciausnM  of  impunity  and  the  lost  of  eviC  There  is  no  longer 
any  good  to  be  expected  jfrom  these  nifian  trumpeters  of  ms 
free£>m.  I  am  strongly  cotivinced,  and  have^  the  best  and  moit 
knelancfaoly  prooft,  that  tbetiris  leai  libat^  in  France  than  hi  aU 
taost  any  country  of  the  earth;  In  short,  I  lose  wil  patienoe  apoa 

/this  subject.  I  Vibhor  and  enectate  the  pnetendad  r^^bl^G^  with 
ail  her  oompubory^  afilhtions,  in  the'  etact  proporti<ni  of.my  for* 
■Bsr  bopes  from  her  efiirts  in  the  cause  of  manlund.  I  prefer  the 
dbwaright  sihc^  dmotism  which  avows  its  nature  and  publishes 
its  maximsy  to  the  hollow  workings  and  masked  designs  of  an  by* 
pocrital  liberty/' .  P.  2S9^ 

''  Halving  had,  tlie  good  fortune  to  engi^  in  his  service  'Moas. 
)^ax>  SI  eminent  ardst,  who'  had  been  emjdoyed  by  die 
Comte  de  Cbdisehl;  he  embarked  at*  Scutari^.  inAi  a  foil  deter* 
miiniiioh  to  explore  flie  classic  Tqpgns  of  Greeofc,  to  illnsbate 
.  ita  'atitiquitiies  and  delineate  its  remainsJ  Hanlig  lanrhM  at  die 
island  of  ^iib,  where  he  remained  a  short  4ime»  he  re««nrtiatM 
and  laiided  at  the  Pirsus  in  the  month  ot  Deeember.  1798. 
-   •  i  :  The 
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The  feelngt  of  ma  ckliglilfnad  tnmlfer  on^  hit  arrival  at  diesa 
sccnei  of  pa«t  leoowa,  nm  4e  better  taugiiied  tban  dasdibad^ 
The  soft  aad  ?aried  outline  of.  the  Attic  MMery,  diMublimeffa* 
maim  of  ancieiit  art,  the  ac^cbres  of  faieroes,  poeta,  oraton, 
and  hifltoriani,  the  racollectioot  wl|icb  crowd  apon  the  mindt 
will  ever  render  Alhena  flie  dal%bt  of  him  who  shall  be  blessed 
¥ritbau  ardent  and  excursive  mind,  a  vefioed  imaginatioo,  and  a 
cddvated  taste.  Tweddeifs  emotions  of  admiri^tioD  are  best 
described  in  his  oiivn  em|]iiatic  lai^pnge.  /  ^  . 

^  I  have  not  yet  had  timet  asVott  win  easily  hnagine,  to  exa* 
lahie  what4stobeaeeii-*V0t  my  mipatienee  to  visit  some  of  tfafc 
principal  BMmamanta  of  this  iUostrioos  spot,  weald  net  pandit  am 
eilher  ao  eat  or  to  sit  down,  xHi  t  had'imade  the  eirooit  oftba 
Acropolis,  and  had  venasated  the  aooecMul  Ubtfuis  of  Attio  gawits. 
I  have  seen  Ihese  stupendous  remains  only  with  a  shuicei  and 
cannot  collect  words  to  eapcem  my  admintion*  I  ted  as  if  hi* 
therte  I  had.  seen  nothinff<»-since  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  all  the  eflbrts  of  human  talent  which  t  have  hitherto  wit* 
nessed^  and  th^  objects  which  have  this  day  struck  my  astonished 
senses.  MHien  Z  shall  have  be^  here  a  fortnight  more,  I  shall  be 
able  to^veyou  a  better  account  of  all  that  M^rounds  me.^  P. 

'  Congenial  as  the  soil  which  he  now  pressed  was  to  his  feel- 
ings,  yet  we  cannot  Imt  think  that  his  correqiondence  lirom 
thence  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  This  miy  l>b 
accounted  for  from  the  difficulty  and  hasard  of  sei|<fing  letters  in 
that  country  J  by  which  means  nany  of  his  bm^  have  been  tost, 
from  the  monotony  of  his  manners^  and  want  of  poKsbed  sode^ 
to  employ  his  pen ;  and  above  all>  from  his  constant  and  assi* 
duous  labour  of  inve^igation  and  research. 

M  Depuis^ueje  suis  ici,''  he  observes  to  Mr.Bigge,  <<jen*ai 
paa  eu  un.  moment  de  repos;  dmuishuit  henresdu  matin  jusqu'k 
onze  heures  du  sour  je  m'occime  4^  hi  maniere  la  plus  assidue.  Je 
ne  SMS  ri  je  tire  gnnd  fruit  de  mef  lecherches ;  vous  en  jugerez 
kmonjetotti^" 

'  Posterity  we  are  afraid  will  havt  to  regjtt  the  loss  of  .  these 
researches ;  for  a  mysterious^  though,  without  doubt,  wise.  Fro- 
videiice  forbade  his  return  to  his  native  shores.  After  a  tour 
ihrcR^  the  northern  provinces  of  Gredta^Propria,  and  .a  visit 
iUi  Mount  Athosj  w^erc  he  led  the  way  to  the  diacovei^  of  soma 
autient  MSS.  which  have  since,  we  hear,  hes^n  brought  away 
by  some  English  travellers,  he  died  at  Athene  July  I7U9^ 
«nd  was  interred,  with  all  the  honours  that  the  poor  inhabitanta. 
W  ibk  onqe-celebnued  city  could  besioWj  the  Temple  of 
Tbeseus. 
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Rtvin;  fbHoired  diis  tik&iMcf  «Ad  eiil^tenad  traveller  from* 
Ibe  time  he  kfl  his  native  land,  lihtil  fee  closed  his  «hort  bn^ 
tn^t  career,  it>  the  prime  of  jroatfa  and  vigour  of  intellect,  it 
Remains  for  us  to  say  sbn^ething  codcemmg  the  disappearance  nt 
(lis  jonrnals,  papers/ and  drawings,  a  tety  la^ge  collection  of 
lirhicb  be  had  dingently  prepared' ft>^  the  amasemen^  oi  his  friends 
and  the  information  of  his  comtrymen. 

Aa  aO^>*  Tvtreddeil  hwl  4iveaih«4  hk  last,  in  the  bom^of 
Spiiktion  liefolhrti.  Iba  jntorpretfir  aUacbed  (otbeEogUsh  coin 
fd^i^  m  Athe^  th»aQnaul»  Procopie  Maoris  attaaded  by  aiif 
anlae^,  pre^aeded  ioMoedbtaly  to  efis  theoflrtal  seal  to  Am 
albtu  ^  thedaoaaae^.  Accoidittglyy  iai  three  auccessive.viBka 
^ioh  the;  made  for  dns  pmyotc,  tb^Mwed  th^  whole  ot  Ae 
Ihei^ry  and  other  property  of  the  defanet  in  one  trunk  three 
boxes.  Tb^  were  put  on  board  a  ship  for  Constantinpple| 
nnder  the  special*  dare  of  a  Greek  priest,  namM  Syneon,  and 
cpQsigned  to  Mr.  Spencer  Stmythe^  the  British  minister  then  re. 
^4^nt  at  the  Porte :  the  ship  was  unfortunately  wrecked  op  tbQ . 
coast  of  Anadoli,  and  great  part  of  the  property  much  injured 
%j  tba  fall  w^lefv  iboi^h  it  apnean^tbat  most^of  it,  if  not  all, 
waa  psnsanred.  Upon  the  arrivsl  of  the  vesn^  at  Conataatiiioplei 
dbe  pfOMrty  was  taken  pofsafpsion  of  by  ap  order  under  the  hanq 
of  iWra  had  juat  arrived  as  ambaasador  eiLtrordinaij 

ftcfo.  £oglaiKi«  .  U  wm  tbeci  depoaitpd  in  die  vaults  of  the  Eog* 
liil^|i9l«^V  Vf'^  laMenmd  of  Novembers  1790l»  without 
^  q^Mc^.b^iipf  taken  of  it  until  near  the.end  olJaiiuaiy,  1800| 
when  it  was  opened  jindfur  i|ispection  of  an  artist^  wbo.wa^ 
desired  tQ  exercise^  his  skill  jfi  saving  or  r^torii^  the  drawings. 
'^hkA  had  receivH  hijurf  f^tm  the  effects  pf  the  aea-tsater :  at 
the  Same  time  'Lord  JBIgtn  prdetet)  Mr.  Thornton,  an  j^ngKsIi 
merdmnt  of  Constantinople,  to  brin^  td  the 'English  palace,  cer- 
tsAtt  paciages  which  had  been  Yefl  under  his  eare  by  Mr.  Twed^. 
deU  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Athens,  apd  which,  besides 
Other  I^nds  -of  property,,  cmui^e^.  Ins  jpurn^^  Switerland 
mi  the  Crim^  vith..&  valuable^  collection,  of  viewa  and  coa^ 
.|ttm^,&c«  llMuse  V  ere  openipil  with  th^  ^d 

^  Hit  coBlentSy^  as  the  editor  observea,  spread  abroad  M>. 
Inspedlhm  And  examinatien^  upon  the  ehairs  ittd  tablet  of  tb* 
fnewi,  aa^i  wliet  the  parlies  preeem  withdrew,  they  west  left  «■» 

^  Thte -lines  are  quoted  fh>m  the  epitaph,  written  by  Lor^ 
l^yron,  on  Bfr.  Watson,  wboae  nshearqMe  te  At  ThtttUBS> 
thesideofTweddell. 

poae^ 
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MMd  ui  tkil  «lat#»  tlM  dMT  of  che  rtom  beii«  locked  by 
SUfiiit       tht  key  k$fit  in  hb  o^n  potsesuoB. 

Several  weeks  efter  this  Orantactioot  Mr.  Thornton,  od  goiiut 
one  meniog  Co  his  wart  house  in  Galatet  found  some  boxes  whi^ 
had  been  brought  there  frooi  the  EegUsh  palace :  he  examined 
the  eenlents  of  iheoti  they  appeared  to  correspond  to  a  oertaii^ 
estent  with  those  which  he  had  seen  unpacke4  firom  the  trimka 
ienneriy  in  his  pessoMioD— with  this  material  excepdfm^  however, 
ikai  M  the  dramngi  mnd  mamucr^  toere  mistiMg  i  these,  after 
the  most  diliigent  and  repeated  research  among  the  returned 
boKsa  could  not  be  flnwd;  nosatis&ctoiyiotelligenceoftbemoould 
be  peoeured  at  the  time;  no  subseqnei^.conwiunicatioB  on  thesubt 
ject  was  ever  made ;  andimjaei  tftejffmm'  iunrtiwri^^  P.  dSS^ 

property  is  now  Irmced  feirly  into  Lord  Elgm's  hands^ 
who  acknowiedgea  the  same  in  a  letter  to  a  Aiend»  dated  Con» 
etantinople^  Dec.  19,  1809^  in  which  he  also  intimates  hie 
iotendoa  oi  tmpsmitting  it  to  Enghmd;  when  a  considerable 
time,  however,  had  elapsed,  and  neither  the  effects  arrived,  nor 
mgr  communication  whatever  on  the  sulgect  was  made  by  Lord 
£l^m  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  when  their  own  hopes 
also  weee  much  dimanished  by  the  arrival  of  a  Jetler  from  Mr» 
Spenoer  Smrythe,  in  which  he  expresses   strong  regret  that  his 
good  oflkes  towards  procuring  an  arraiifpement  of  Mr»  Twed- 
dell's  affiurs,  bad  been  frustrated  by  an  leterference  higUg  ^ 
ficmu  and  indeUctiit,  and  which  ocmdemned  him  to  be  imp 
potent  spectator  of  such  mismanagement^"  under  th^e  cii^ 
cumstances  measures  were  set  on  foot  in  concert  with  the  late 
Dr.  Raine,  Dr.  Parr,  Mr*  Loeh,  and  other  friends,  in  ordeir  to 
sneestigate  the  causes  of  the  loss  or  deCentioa  of  the  property, 
JUI  personal  appUcatioii  in  ccinsequepce  to  lioied  Elgia  pro^ 
duced  no  other  answer  than  a  general  decburation,  ^ftha^  Bie 
property  bad  been  .sent  home  in  compliance  with  the  iostructiona.^ 
of  Mr.  Tweddell's  father;  and  that  die  interference  of  the  gen-- 
tlenon  referred  to  was  equally  superfluous  and  unauthorised 
and  to  this  declaration  be  adhered  upon  his  own  arrival  m  E^hroA  • 
Affiurs  remained  in  this  state  until  the  attention  of  the  SdiM 
was  excited  by  a  discossion  of  this  suUect  in  the'  Navid  CbridU, . 
nielefor  the  year  1$10,  which  induced  mm  to  renew  his  eppli^^^^^ 
cations  to  Lord  Elgin  for  iaforaMtiea  ragardiog  bb  brother's  . 
pfopertj:  fab  Lordship  maoj^A  by  successive  iippoitmiities 
now  affirms,  that 

^  His  meeMMT,  however,  he  is  sorry  to  my,  does  not  snp^  hha 
with  any  seccjkctioossofficieody  precise  for  thieU  purpose  fbongb 
he  is  not  without  some  'impressions'  remaining  on  his  mind,  By 
the  hsfoof  whmh  he  ventures  to  state,  in  substance,  as  foUows: 
^  TbM^eerteia  $ISK^$oSMx.  TareddeU,  sentfroQi.  Crefceby 

*m» 
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41«  li€mmm  ofike  hit  John  l)g(Meff. 

tea,  were  bfought.to  the  Midence  of  the  EiiglUi«iHfion  $/t^Phmf 
sfier  hnvlng  first  softred  shipwreck;  chat  amaog  them  were  se- 
Teral  drawings  executed  by  a  French  artist,  sane  memoraiida'of 
inscriptions,  and  a  few  <  trifling  notes'  on  his  tour  in  Greece;  and* 
that  the  whole  hsid  been  so  much  damaged  by  salt  water  ns  to  war- 
tsoi  the  description  (for  so  it  is<ei^ressed)  of  being  *  in  a  vefj  de- 
plorable'state/  His  Lordship's  *  impression'  ftirtherist  that  some 
4>f  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  embassy  did  charge  themsehres 
with  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  property  in  question ;  and  he 
beUeves'th'at  it  was  sent  home,  either  under  the  personal  csve  of 
the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  or,  by  his  direction,  in  a  merchaiit- 
ship  caHed  the  Duncan,  along  with  several  boxes  of  preaenta  to 
Iftr.  Pitt  and  Lord  GrenviUe."   P.  852.  ... 

*  Upon  the  questions  being  put  to  hiin  whether  he  had  not  al- 
loi^ed  die  dhiwings  and  manuscripts  to  be  co|Hed  whilst  they 
Wer6  ill  his  possession,'  and  whether  he  ever  received  two 
ifvaikn  from  Mr.  Thornton,  containing  the  journals  of  Swit-* 
>^land  and  the  Crimea,  together  with  other  literary  eflhcts; 
tb  repliesyto  the  first,  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  thenatesor 
inscnptioni  may  have  been  copied,  being  in  die  hands  of  the 
iBcyera)  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  engaged  in  simihr  researches; 
but  Ijie  has  none  in  his  possession,  ikm*  does  be  know  of  XDy.? 
j^nd.tp  the  second,  tliat  hfe  has  no  rtaollectiota  of  any  sudi 
delivery  being  made  by  Mr.  Thornton  J?  Though  he  wishes  it 
to  foe  untierstood,  that  sucli  things  might  have  been  received  into 
the  tustody  of  the  Mission,  without  comin|  under  his  own 
]mo\^ed^e.  ^fitfer  this  commmiication,  JLord  E3gm  dedinea 
^tenAg  into  any  further  explanations. 

*  The  £dttor'then  gives  a  recapitulation  of  iacts,  the  chief  of 
^hich  we  have  laid '  before  our  readers^  and  epds  with,  the  Col* 
lowing  remirks. 

^  It  haa  already  been  intimated,  that  Lord  Elgin  caused  Mr. 
'Tweddeirs  effects;  just  arrived  from  Athens,  to  be  ^etnoved 
tnm  tb^Pritiidi  Chancery,  where  on  landing  they  had  been  de- 
posited by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Smythe  (awaiting  his  eterly  examination 
jmd  dii^K»al),  and  to  be  brought  to  his  own  mansion,  whitih,  at 
that  time,  was  within  die  prednct  of  the  F^nch  Palace,  and  had 
been' gtanted  by  the  Porte  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  am- 
Iwssator,  aftev  the  British  Palace  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is 
fiotfMrme,  -doubtless,  'to  attempt  to  iathdm  these  reasons  wbidi 
inflnenced  this  ptoceedi ng ;  but  it  may  be  allow^  me  to  o^rve, 
.  fhftt  property  thuaileposited  in  the  public  office  of  an  embassy 
(espechdly  that  of  a  British  subject  dying  ihtestate),  setes  to 
.'  l»ecome,  from  that  moment,  a  sacred  thing ;  and  that  in  this  instance 
H  6ould  not,  without  a  violation  of  law,  be  tfllcen  from  und^r  the 

*  pi|bU'c  securitjr,  by  any  Individual  however 'exalted,  and  trsa&iprad 
IQ  his  own  residencfi  without  any  reason  being  assigned  far  auch 

removalj 
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movd,  '«r  waf  eerlilM  ftceounttlieraor  bdng  miderod  to  A» 
rqmiieiitalives  of  the  part¥  deeetsed.  Wiiatever  be  the  tme 
lagbtf  faoirmcy  is  whkii  mil  qialler  it  to  be  vaewedv  Jt  is  mn  vm^ 
deniable  &ct  diat  Mr.Tiredddl't  A^beniaa  eiects  we  not  oslj 
tmndferred  at  AaX  tiflile  in  the  mode  deacribed,  but  thtt  veiy 
efaertlyafbriranls  tiieyundementaseoolkdreiito  thewMe 
of  die  property  was  then  taken  bj  his  Lordship  to  his  private  viUa 
in  the  village  of  Belgrade  at  the  distanee  ^f  about  twelve  miiea 
from  Constantinople ;  and  if  I  am  to  credit  information  which 
rests  on  authority  the  most  respectable,  derived  on  the  spot  and 
in  drcolation  at  the  time,  my  brothers  ioumals  and  various  ocl« 
lections  were  not  only  accessible  to  the  eyes  of  all  visitors  at 
the  vilia,  and  to  the  hands  of  certain  indnviduals,  but  so  no- 
torioos  was  ibis  arcumstance,  that  it  was  a  common  thema  ' 
bf  cdnversattoto,  not  only  amongst  the  English,  but  with  persona 
<if  oUieIr  nations ;  indeed  it  was  even  confidentljr  aaid,  that  a  ceitain 
beamed  traveHer  deceased,  and  his  reverend  fhend  sod  eompamea« 
then  proceeding  on  a  journey  to  Mount  Athes,  and  other  partly 
took  alofig  with  them  a  part  of  Mr.  Tweddellfs  Grecian,  journal,  aa 
jt  guide,  and  vmk'metim  on  their  tmvek,  and  that  it  proved  lha 
maane  of  introdudnff  them  to  some  local  antiquities  at  Mouat 
.Athoa  of  a  secret  and  very  valuable  description.  I  mention  thb 
report  as  such,  exactly  as  I  have  received  it ;  pledgmg  mysdf  for 
nothing  but  the  respectability  of  the  sources  through  which  it  has 
come  to  me,  and  the  fkct  of  its  being  m  current  existence  at  Con* 
atantinople.  *  ^ 

It  u  ascertained  from  pontive  testimony,  that  so  late  as  dia 
end  of  1801,  which  was  nearl^r  two  years  from  the  arrival-of  the 
'effects  from  Athens,  his  Lordship  being  then  at  Boiiyukd£re,  and 
walking  there  on  the  ^uay,  entei«d  into  Ihmifiar  conversatidn  wA 
the  late  Mn  Thornton ;  with  fMings  of  evident  vexation,  he  ex« 
;  pfcssed  the  severe  disappointment  he  had  just  experienced,  in  the 
reteal  of  one  of  his  retmne  to  proceed  to  AtboEis,  fbrthe  super- 
.intendance  ^his  *  Pursuits  in  Greece*— particulariy  after  I  had 
prepared  ,  him  for  the  purpose,  by  allowing  him  the  usa  of 
Tweddell's  papers  and  coflections.' 

*^.A  sin^^e  additional  circumstance  shaH  close  the  present  ac- 
'^ounL    A  quantity  of  drawings,  known  to  have  formed  part  of 
Mr.  XvreddeD's  collection,  and  exhibiting  coshtme  in  siii^lar 
beiuity,  were  teen  in  Lord  Elgin's  possession  at  different  .tira^ 
and  lit  distant  periods  firom  the  date  of  the  6riginal  transaction; 
Shey  were  kept  by  his  Lordsh^  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
fiaVing  them  copied,  and  wiA'a  fiurdier  view  of  their  being  eiken 
bcnne  bv  himself  or,  on  his  own  account,  by  a  oonidential  person. 
'  8ixtv-mne  drawioga  of  Levantine  dreaws,  copied  by  an  artist  at 
Hapten  from  the  originals,  onee  in  the  portlwo  of .  Air.  TweddeU, 
but;  at  the  tnne  when  th^  were  copied,  in  the  cmitody  of  a  gen« 
Ikauyi  who  receivad  tfaam  from  Loro  Bl{p,  are  now  in  t^  posses 
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mtuk  of  (he  gmtleman  MAwmtti  to,  mMmi  iti  ifafe  coontfjr, 
who  acknowledgcB  them  to  have  coms' into  hk  Imdi  ia  iiie 
way  above  dascrtbod;  stfll  fertim,  thera  is  evetjr  rmmm  to  omn 
diHle,  that  on  the  nobia  Lord's  vetura  to  thk  eooatrf,  in  1806^ 
tfiote  migttMd'drWKfhkgtf  with  aaharsof  a  aUlair  dfesanptioB,  wmn 
duljr  restored  to  hiiti :  be  it  riso  observed,  that  one  otiansibia  mu 
ian  for  his  having  deMunod  these  eibota,  ma,  that  thqr  va%ht  tha 
asore  safety  be  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  isaafy."   P.  S%T* 

The  remainder  of  the  Appendix  is  chiefly  taken  up  whb 
tetters  and  extracts  of  letters  relating  to  this  unfortunate  affair  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  these  are  from  Mr.  Thornton^  in  whoso 
car%  Mr.  Tweddeli  s  effects  were  left  at  his  departure  from  Coov 
aUntinople.  He  describes  the  state  of  the^  Vf^V^^^  ^  ^ 
injured  by  the  fire  wiiich  destroyed  his  own  bouse  at  ^ttm,  hi$ 
aeoding  tbe  i)Oxes  to  the  Eogbsh  palace  at  the  order  of  Lord 
f^kiy  hia  being  present  at  Ifae  opening  of  thenii  and  hia  afton* 
wards  receiving  them  with  a  part  only  of  tiKir  oantaalf ,  tlia 
dbaarings  and  MSS.  being  witniieM.  Ifa  aioreover  daniea  dl 
Itnawledi^  of  their  having  been  shipped  on  board  the  DttBca»> 
or  any  ether  vessel  for  England.  We  have  two  letters  frdvn  fli4 
Rev.  P.  Huot^  Chaplun  to  the  Embassy,  in  whose  presence 
the  packages  were  opened,  who  expresses  his  opinion^  that 
much  of  the  property  sent  from  Athens,  upon  Mr.  T\yeddelA 
decease,  was  lost  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  sea  of 
.Harmora.  In  one  place  he  affirms,  that  be  saw  the  property 
oarafiiUy  packed  up,  and  shipped  on  board  the  Ldrd  Dimcaii 
tranqportj  after  it  had  been  directed  by  Professor  Carlyle  .tp 
the  care  of  *Loab  at  Newcastle  or  Carlisle;  in  ai|other»  bs 
^ualifict  tUa  aaasrtion,  Only  espressng  hia  firm  belief  that  sucii 
a  tMnaactiott  took  place,  uMler  the  auperintendance  of 
Pvofeasor,  thus  waakaiiittg  very  consideiabiy  his  own  tesfiaMinyc 
Vof  BUist  we  omit  to  nsetition,  that  Professor  Carif^  hiou 
self,  in  his  personal  coqimuniostions  with  Mvi  Loeh,  disehuoia 
this  superintendan^e..  Howev^,  since  Lord  Elgin  ttid  Mr. 
Hiint  had  both  of  them  specified  the  Lord  Duncan  transport, 
aa  the  ship  selected  for  the  conveyance  of  the  effecu  to  Ea^^ 
lan4^  it  was  natural  to  make  all  possible  enquiries  concemiqg 
tbe  fate  of  that  vessel.  The  resoh  of  these  is  detailed  iii  a  note 
to  Jthe  Appendix* 

it  has  been  asoartained,  by  the  araat  minute  andpntievt  en* 
qnity.  thai  the  ahm  Ovnoan,  Gapisia  Tlmnaao^teeklier  depsr- 
tme  firom  Cesistai&tWpla  on  Aba  atti  e£Odtober»  1800  (.which  was 
to  iniitki  aflar  the  elfeata  fitoei  Atham  had  eeaae  inia  Lord 
B%i*'ispeiBasaien)»  and  saiUnf  diieat  «o  Bwmwm,  was  tbeie  tabsn 
opaaaHanspasi^  bjr  Iba  coomMmaa  for  the  axpeditiea  aa  lho 
laoast  of  Egypt.  Tbat»in  consequence,  she  bad  made  a  tm»fer  of  th^ 
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pm«|a  indivkhiols  ia  £i:u|laojd,  to  the  Princessa^  ,Captain  Wm,. 
i«ee;  wha»  io-the  iftost  direot  aiiid|  «)nqualified  terms,  aacerU  jbW 
per&ct  knowleilg^  ibat  n»  consignment  tor  Mr.  Tweddell,  adV 
dressed  to  the  Qaire  of  James  Losh,  Esq.  or  otherwise,  was  amongst' 
the  cargo  taken  on  board  by  him.  It  further  appears,  that  afl^f  .. 
Ae  Duncaii  had  fttlfilfed  her  service  on  the  coast  6f  Egypt,  she' 
ftll  in  on  her  retUm  with  the  Flora,  merchant  ship,  827  toni,' 
Captain  David  Merrylees,  in  the  port  of  Malta ;  -and  that  th« 
yiora  being  the  first  ship  sailing  for  Enj^nd,  those  few  packagea*  ' 
whlehliad  remyoedon  board  the  Dimcan  since  her  departure  frods 
Cemtahtiaqple,  were  tlien  transferred  to  that  vessel  (  the  Hm), 
aoAbydie  ktlcr  saMjr  eonvmred  to  Eng^acL  Oa  esamining  tbft 
Caslo»hoi]ae  report  of  the  Flora,  t}i«  most,  castful  sffutiOTaffoidat 
newitifie  of  any  ooissignmettl  Ibr  Mr.  TweddeU,  pr  hie  fi^end  im  . 
JNordMiobevUiBdi'  the  only  sp^cific^oi^  of  packuvM  at  ^  ce*N 
inarkafaie  as  private  ]^^rty»  iatbe  foUpwiog:  *  ^  H.Niabett^ 
EscL  5  packagesp  4  pieces^  I  marUe-piUar,  1  wiadose-sash^  and  4 
tfisk  of  wine.  Thit  is  the  jpteUigence  pbtained  concerning  (he 
I)tmcan»  and  the  traiiafer  of  her  cargo.  The  result  of  th^  whole 
is  this :  that,  as  £he  whole  and  every  part  of  the  Lord  Duiician'tf 
cargo,  of  whatever  denomination,  was  certainly  taken  oh  board  " 
Ae  PHncessa  and  die  Flora,  and  as  neither  the  one  hor  the  othef 
of  ^heae  two  resseb.did  receive  on  board  the  prftpei  ty  in  qoestieiii 
It  Mkrws  that  no  <!ensignment  of  Mr.  Twtddea's  eftcti  could  ever 
linre  been  sb^fed  at  afi  hi  the  Ihmcatt.»«  P.SGS: 

When  we  have  mentioiied,  that  the  Editor  ^laa  iqaerted  a  loov 
SMorial  preaeiited  to  the  Lsvant  CompaDyj  ^omp^oiDg  of  th^ 
irbitvarY  mauoer  io  which  Lord  £^b  took  po^s^Sf^n  of  hifl 
bfofhera  property  and  his  apparent  detention  of  it»  together  - 
with  the  comnsuoicatkKi  the  compaoy  made  to  bis  Lords^  oil 
the  subject^  as  well  as  tlie  result  of  an  investigation  set  00  looA 
by  tbeir  direction  at  CoptfantinopWi  all  without  angr  beoefiaal. 
npult,  m  shall,  have  oiade  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ppal  bets  contaiined 'm  thia  e&traordinary  allegaUon  which,,  as 
iwp|t  have  been  expectedj  has  called  ibrth  the  indignant  refu« 
tatiM  of  the  noUe  liord,  who  lelt  himself  aggrieved*  Insteaid^ 
however^  ifi  replyiog  directly  to  the  author  of  the  charge,  he  has 
addrefsfd  himself  im  two  saaall  pamphlets  to  the  Editor  of  the 
^p^nbuigh  Review,  who  io  some  jpoeasure  had  made  himself  a 
vutj  ip  tbf  affiur^  by  the  aoioioBy  and  decisive  tone,  in  whica 
be  bad  consented  upon  bia  JLor^ip'a  conduct. 

In  hisjfifst  lett^  tq  the  Rew^#r«  Lord  Eigio  begips  by 
•apresaim  ibe  sar||riae  ind  iudigmtiou  he  felt  on  the  perusal  of 
the  arti^  in  ^stiop ;  hm  aoawei  ia  ad^res^  to  tjie  Keviewei;^ 
beaaM<i  the  book  inelf  bad  not  yet  con4  into  bis  bandi^  and  hie 
wly  Iq^avkdse  of  tbf  f haig^  fireffiiTed  ifaiiist  hun  caM 
ibiiMPgb  fhe  Review. 
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Upon  this  "we  most  observe,  fhftHi  mMVckM'llqyiiini  fsfti^* 
nately  for  liis  Lordship^  'that  be  is  io  possessum  of  theM'doeu- 
itieDts;  for  though  a  sinqple  denial  of  a  cliaqp^  may  in'  miMr 
casQS  be  considered  as  a  kiod  of  iadicafioQ,  yet  tbiii  Ganoot  bo^ 
the  caae  when  that  charge  invotvea  much  of  testiaiODy,  modi, 
detai)^  aad  mudi  presumptive  evidence.  Lord  Eigia  nest  pro-' 
ceeds  to  a  circumstantial  account  of  bia  acauaintance  with  Mr* 
Tweddelt,  his  arrival  at  Constantinpple,  Mr.  T/s  unfortfmai* 
death  at  Athena^  and  the  rec«iit>tof  bis  «ffacta  in  the  £n|^tb. 
Palace;  a  fiict  which  bis  ^Lordship  obaema  he  never  denied 
tbough  conliderable  pains  httae  been  tahen  to  psove  the  tkdtm^ 
suuce.  Let  tiow  see  bow^be  rebuts  tbe  several  ehaiges  ^ 
irst  with  Te^rd  to  the  vskie  of  the  property,  ,  bis  Lordship 
Umiks  that  it  has  been  highty  ovesaled«  He  produces  u  letter 
(l!^.  I.  App€*ttdi)c)  from  Mr.  nThomtbtt,  who  ^psessea  himself- 
as  nncertain  whether  a  partial  loss  was  notsustamed  by>tbe  fire^ 
vi'tiich  consumed  diSt  gentleman's  hunse  in  IVra,  wh«i  Mr. 
TweddeU's  effects  were  saved,  as  it  vere  by  minicle.  At  ail 
events,  as  Mr.  TKonitou  broke  open  the  trunks  hfmsetf  for  in* 
spection,  and  «s  they  remained  a  long  time  in  his  custpdpf  ill  thuC 
fUte  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Ei^h  Pabu:ej  there  is  at  aujK 
sate  less  secuf i^  on  this  Mibject*   \  ^ 

iphe.otber  part  of  the  property  sent  from  Athens  vvaswmcked 
inl^e  sea  of  MUrmora,  s^d  appears  to  liave  been  plundered .% 
the  natives,  as  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the 
lAedds  and  some  other  articles  were  missing,  and  Mr.'  Thomtcia 
only  speaks  of  a  p6rt<>fb!io  of  draxyingSj  and  a  book  of  Greek 
htscrtptions ;  and  both  these  gentlemen  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the' packages.  The  reason  of  bis  LoitbfaipV  taking 
^diisesfiion  of  thd  property  of  Mr.  Tweddell,  u  thus  accounted 
<br. 

When  Mr.  T.  died  at  Athens,  the  English  Consul  there  trans- 
mitted the  property  to  Mr.  Spencer  Smythe,  as  head  of  Ibe 
iiiistfion  at  C>n8tanthio*ple ;  Ixit  Lord  Elgin  having  arrived 
as  Aml^assador  ^xtraordiuary  in  tf te  interval,  Mr.  Smythe,  firom 
motives  of  etiquette,  refused  to'take  cKztge  of  it,  and  it  Was  at 
the  request  of  Mr.Thonitbn  deposited  m  the  Eriglish  priace ; 
when  the.  packages  were  opened,  Mr.  Thornton,  at  Lord  Elgm^s 
recomnieudation,,  sent  the  remaiiiiiig  property  which  had 
escaped  die  fire,  to  be  inspected  at  the  same  time;  tbikt  the 
Itten^y  aod  .vahmble  airdcles  might  be  all  kept  aiid  sent  home 
together.  With  respect  to  a  charge  which  has  been  made  agauist 
bis  Lordship,  of  allowing  the  drawings  to  be  copied,  be  ob^ 
verves  thi^t' Mr.  Barker,  Ibe  Pteoorama-artist,  beteg  preset  at 
the  inspection,  be  was  dMred.  to  repair  die  |iamtiii|s,  which 
iiad  suffered  by  the  sea-water ;  but  that  no  copies  to  bis  kiiow- 
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led|e  iv^.takoi*  The  mam  fueatiea.  81111  wnuont.  How  hat 
the  pi^pertji  which  wai  preflerved,  been  disposed  of?  To  this 
liord,  Elgin  replies,  that  harasaed  as  he  was:  at  the  tioM 
bjrthe  ucessant  and  intense. eiertiofis. of  his  official  duty,  there 

ifemy  season  to  suppose,  that  he  left  the  transmission  of  it 
to  die  ears  of  those  gentlemen  of  the.  embassy,  whose  literary 
pttrsute,^  or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  familly,  would  interest 
ibtm  in  its  preservation. 

Dt.  Hunt'a  testimony  is  adduced  to  the  fact^  of  his  having 
seen  the  Dnmrtf  put  on  board  a  ship  for  conyeyanccf  to  Eog* 
land,  and  me  obiection  started  a^inst  hb  evidence,  from  hut 
having  In  a  secon  d  letter  to  Mr.  tL  Tweddell  eipressed  only^is 
firm  belief  that  he  saw  it,  is  answered  by  attributing  this  'va* 
liaition  of  tone  to  a  commendable  desire  of  accuracy  •  the  utUi 
fiivoorable  expressions  of  Professor  Carlyle  towards  Lord  Elgin 
are  referred  to  the  imfriendly  bias  of  his  mind,  from  his  views 
b^g  disappointed,  which  indneed  him  to  accompany  the  em- 
bassy. His  JjonMii^  conceives  idso^  and  wiili  some  justice, 
fhat  jafler  so  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  between  his  embassy 
and  &e  demands  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  that  too  much  stress 
is  not  to  be  bid  upoa  a  few  inaccnmcies :  for  instance;  when  is 
is  found  that  no  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Tweiddell  wsta 
shipped  on  board  the  Duncan,  iXrd.  £lgifi  is  not  to  be  con-» 
?icled,.becattae  he  had  ]pvetf  a  faferenee  to  that  ship,  aboard  of 
^iduch  hr  had  embarked  other  effects,  and  among  them  pnepla 
fcr  'Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Gmwilie ;  any  man  Mamons  of  hb  in- 
noesnce,  at  soch  a  lenglii  of  time  and  imder  such  circmnstancca 
Might  probably  make  sneh  a-mistake. 

.  Lord  £.  moreover  brings  forward  a  passage  from  one  of  Mr. 
R.  Tweddell's  own  letters  (Appendix,  No.  4.),  which  he  con- 
siders a  tritunphant  refiitation  of  the  calumny  with  which  he  has 
been  aspersed. 

'    ^  Smfs  I  had  the  honour  of  recehrmff  yous  Lordship's  favom! 

the  8tb  of  February  last,  I  have .niken  o^casioiu  so  fiu^  as  n 
tedious  indiqHWtion  would  allow  ine,  to  look  over,  with  particular 
care, .  my  fitther's  papen  slod  records .  of  correspondence,  and 
I  find  it  mentioned  m  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  that  vou  had 
complied,  with  Mr.  TweddeO's  directions,  in  tmnsnuttmg  the 
^aperi  and  otiber  effects  of  his  bite  son.*'  P.lSr 

^  Thn  distinct  assertion  of  » fhct;  observes  his  Lordihip,  com- 
bletely  rentes  the^  charge  now  mside  agamst  me,  and  which  no 
sophistry  Can  explain  away;  On  thb  point,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  with  concurring  with  his  L6r4sfaip'i»opinion,  had  we  not 
some  doubts  that  he  has  mistaken  tb  ;pi^sage  in  the  letter  tm 
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ifhich  lie  refers.  If  Mr.  RobeK  IV'eddett  means  to  *  sfty, 
be.  discovered  amonj  bis  father's  papers  an  acknowledgeinent 
h]s  having  received  the  effects  of  his  late  sod^  transmitted  U>  thia 
Country  by  Lord  Elgin,  no  clearer  acquitul  of  his  Lonia^ip 
^au  be  required  ;  but  if  he  only  refers  to  one  of  Lord  Elgin  s 
own  letters,  in  which  he  may  have  stated  the  fact  of  their  trans^ 
mission,  this  is  no  proof  at  all ;  it  is  only  an  assertion  backed 
by  th^  afiinnatipn.  of  -the .  a^ serter  j  we  expect^  therefore,  that 
this  ambiguity  will  be  cleared  up. 

Before  we  close  tiiis  article,  we  cantiot  help  adtMwtedj^i^ 
ih^  great  difficulty  and  haiard  which  attends  the  cony^^di  or 
Ui'kif}ds  of  property  in'  the  Levant;  and  we  are  con^acedf 
ihat  few,  travellers  have  not  experienced  some  inconvenient^ 
from  the  carelessness  or  roguery  of  the  Levantine  traders.  Wif 
are  very  willing  lo  believe,  tlutt  the  loss  of  the  proper^  ixi 
question  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some  cause  or  other  of  this  kind^ 
rather  than  to  any  overt  act  of  a  British  Nobleman  and  Royat 
Ambassador,  from  which  the  mind  rccoib  widi  horrof.  Lord 
Elgin  concludes  his  statement  with  the  fi>llowmg  observations : 

*  Let  it  then  be  supposed,  fhat  I  am  eapsUe,  opoh  any  pa** 
Mbfe  n^otive  of  conduct  'so  degradii^ ;  it  is  iMr  to  aak^  wiiafc  nuH 
thr«  can  be  assigned  ^  it  f  . 

L  As  sixteen  vieM  ha»0  iio«r  elapiedy  aMd  neiliiOT 
Mkcr  aiembtr  of  IM  ondbaaay  kave  ttver  gvran,  or  intattdai  tm 
give,  to  the  vorid^  a  Tm  in  SarilMllaiid  ot  in  Gieadt;  il 
■Wjrfaa  infisrred  that  I  OMid  not  bt  ihfltttaMd.bjr  a  deiiroof  pc»i 
filing  by  the  obaervationi  of  Mr.  TwedddJL  or  of  aimwwis»n  lhf| 
ggolpkUion  of  a  fomiilttbls  fivaL 

2.  My  collections  of  drawings  have  been  exhibited^  both  hi 
Edinburgh  and  in  London,  for  many  years;  and  as  Hot  one  of 
Mr.  Tweddell*s  has  ever  appeared  among  ihemf  nor  any  drawii^ 
coinciding  in  thdr  subjecu  with  his,  there  is  not;  I  think,  any 
ground  for  alleging  that  I  have  enriched  my  callections  ^  bis 
osqpense.  '   '  .  . 

.S.  Least  of  all  shall  I  be^  suq;>ected  of  having  aoted  und^ 
th^  in^uence4>f  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  John  TweddeD,  whps^ 
frisnds-ifif  his  correqjfcoodenoe  has  done  me  jostice]  mosi  know, 
that  I  invariaUy  tr^fited  hin  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kind- 
ness;' and' to  whone  ranainal  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction, 
upon  my  return  from  Turkey,  of  preparbg  for  them  an' appropriate 
monument  in  the  temjpla  of  Thftciis* 

I  add  but  one  caosidecation  more.  It  is  well  known,  tha^ 
previous  tO/mT  arrival  in  TuAe^y^  I  had  projected  the  forxnatTott 
of  .  those  eoUections  of  the  precious  remains  of  ancient  ar^ 
iipiiich'Ifbr,  so  many  veari|^  have  oeen  the  object  of  my  anxiety  wi 
&ertl6n,  .  T^hat,  then,  could  be  60  deslfttble  to  m^  isr  aor  ptM^ 
oteioti,  by  a  person^  eminently  quali^  as  Mr«  Jt  Tireddeil,  09 
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•utecis  ik>  imrfy  coitliedted  wkh  iht'  olijocti  of  nqp  mimmm^ 
ana  so  like^f  ttf  interest  the  publle  In  their  succte  ? 

*  While,  tfter^re^  not  ante  mional  molm'ciii  be  enn  con* 
j»etfit^  in  explaneiioa  of  the  conAoet  imfuied  to  me^  ewj  xno*> 
fire  existed  u^hich  could  po^ly  impel  ne  to  {Mstscrre  to  tltm 
trorW  the  firuiti  of  Mr.  IVedMI's  learning,  tMte,  aad  iflidoslfT* 

The  fKcohd  pampUet  of  Lord  Elgin's  nbich  lias  appeared^ 
is  m  the  shc^^  of  an  AppendU  to  his  former  letter^  addr^saed 
to  tiie.Eilitor  of  the  Ediobuigh  Review*.  Thia  ie  wrUie n  aftet 
he  has  bad  the  peruee)  of  what  he  caOa  Mr.  TwtddeU'a  aux* 
moiis  volnihe.  As  bo  finds  the  Review  in  but  the  condetisad  do^ 
tail  of  Mr^-R.  TM'eddelFs  charges,  bo  deems  his  aosim  to  the  Rr* 
^wef  a  sufficient  reply  to- the  Editor  el  the  work.  Hie  LonU 
ship  recapitulating  his  former  defence,  observes^ 

- '  Hm  charge  agmostme  was^  Oat  ik$  hAok  of  Mr.  J;  Tnd« 
doll's  papcfa  were  uaiwartaatably  taken  into  tnj  possesaioii,  ani 
ate  still  withheld  byme*  My  defence,  therefore,  was  nalurallv 
tested  upon  these  three  (^ropositioos:  1.  That  a  part  of  these  coi* 
lecticns  never  was  in  my  possession  at  all,  having  perished  by 
various  accidents ;  2.  Tliat  tlie  remainder  came  into  my  possession 
without  any  improper  interference  on  my  part;  and,  3.  Thatt^ 
fufter  having  been  for  some  time  in  my  possession,  it  was  trans« 
mitted  by  me  to  Mr.  Tweddell^s  fkmily,  agreeably  to  thehr  di« 
rections,  v.* 
These  propositions  receive  taucb  addHtbnal  illustration  kom 
Mr.TWeddeJl'aAppcndijc.''  P.  4.  ' 

.  WesiiaU  paat  over  the  first  and  second  artx:les  of  thia*<}e« 
iisllp^  and  aeo,  what  additional  proofs  the  noble  Lord  adduce^ 
M  |hb  third  fundamental  pioposition*  First  then  he  ap« 
|ieale,  in  Us  justification,  to  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Carljki 
wbieb  the  Reviser  had  suppressed  firoin  ipotives  of  deUcacy. 

*  Let  ttie  premise,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  that  Mr.  Carlyle  ap* 
bears  to  be  a  prejudiced  witnese.  I  was  aware  that  the  object  of 
nm  Eastern  journey  had  not  been  attaiaed ;  and  that,  kowcvav 
tHdreasonably  attd  unjustly,  he  visiud  his  disappointment  on  mew 
Biit,  till  I  rood  Mr.  Losh's  letters,  I  certainly  had  no  idea.of  tbt 
extent  of  his  aniaoosity;  indeed  J  am  pofitessed  of  letters  ffofn 
hi— flf,  expressive  of  seatimentt  so  opposite,  that  I  aas  almost 
tanqited  to  suspect  some  biaccur^cy  in  Mr.  Loah'^  recollectioil^  of 
bio  conversations  with  him.  In  the  direct  proportion,  howeverp 
^  Mr.  Carlyle's  hostility,  he  is  to  be  believed,  when  he  expresset 
any- opinion,  or  states  any  fact,  fovourable  to  my  vindication.' 

4^  What,  then,  are  Mr.  Carlyle's  words  ?  Mr.  Losh  describet 
him  ai  saying  tliat  *  he  thought  his  Lordship  would  not  take  thj^ 
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pnfotf  im  qMUm,  beanw  lie  did  not  seeboirte  Mdd  cmh^ 
vertttmtaBMMiey/  AU  tliil  it  BMteriftl  to  tfak  tMcritoot  thtt 
ketimfht  fwdtfiM^  iMie  ike  profer^  m  ptenHm.  Hiifjitfae 
iiiitiMim  Qfi^oa  of  id  euemf.  The  grMmd  of  that  opiounr 
ffmxae  no  imfMinrw  Those  wfae  kooir  my  cfaeiader,  and 
ctpeoilljr  tiMM  who  knoir  thm  I  have  aerioa4y.un|Hmd  my  for- 
tone  in  wBtmntM,  which,  firom  their  Tery  natbr^  could  have  do 
object  or  private  advantage*  win  reject,  as  I  do,  with  otter  acorn, 
the  uutnuation  put  mco  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Carijle. 

^  It  i»  only  neceaiarf  to  add,  that  Mr.  CwAyie  ezprodj 
atates,  that  ^  Aeibit  jeni  jMMieitfsaGh  of  Mr.  Twedddl'spapenai 
Loei  Elgin-thoocfat proper;'  astatenMnt  which  oorrobomtet his 
epmiflo,  that  I  did  «  not  take  the  property  in  question,'  especiaUj 
when  k  ia  considered  that,  as  the  iriend  of  Mr.  Twedddl's 

a',  the  particular  chaige  of  these  eflfects  waa  entniated  to  him- 

His  Lordship  then^  in  veiy  feeling  temi3,  appeals  to  the  can- 
dour  of  any  nnprejndioed  person,  whether  in  bis  cortespondenoe 
with  Mr.  tLTweddei),  and  his  letter  to  the  Renew,  aoM 
allowance  is  not  to  be  made  for  want  of  accuracy,  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  rebUe  transiri:tions  which  bccdrred  at  the  Aslant 
period  of  twelve  years,  and  when  during  the  intervri  be  had 
been  sufiering  under  accumulated  and  unexampled  calamity? 
Under  these  circumatances  lus  Lordship  finds  it  not  difficult  to 
eifdiin  the  mistake  abdnt  the  property  having  been  transmitted 
ID  the  Duncan.  He  find  that  pease  instructions  were  sem  by 
Mr.  Tweddell,  sea.  with  regard  to  the  transmission  ql  bis  son^ 
pffoperly>  and  that,  after  taking  the  best  advice,  he  reoomfhends 
the  property  to  be  sent  b^  a  ship  of  war  rather  than  a  merchant 
ship,  when  his  Lordship  was  first  queatioiied  concerning  Ae 
transmission  of  the  property,  he  recollected  diat  he  IumI 
home  vakiable  efiects  m  the  Duncan,  and  an  impression  was  on 
hiraund,  that  Mr.  Tweddell's  MSS.,  Sic  wera  among  them. 
Ifowy  upon  seeing  in  the  correspondoice,  that  Mr.Tweddd^ 
aeo*  had  sent  out  these  iostnicUons^  he  is  convinced  that  tba 
impressiop  on  his  mind  was  Mse,  apd  he  conceives  it  mora 
probable  that  he  put  the  effects  on  board  the  New  AdvcnUKe, 
an  armed  transport,  which  was  canying  some  of  his  owi  f^&c$ 
to  Bnf^and,  and  which  was  unfortunatdy  wrecked.  Noav  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  thatdiis  may  really  have  been  the  cass^ 
or  that  a  man  who  was  imcolyed  in  the  asxitetiea  of  a  i^lo* 
matic  mission,  harassed  by  a  tedious  inq^risonmenl^  and  diattvdsd 
by  domestic  calamities,  might  have  complied  lattliliilly  vritb 
directions  for  sending  home  the  property  of  a  private  indivi* 
dual,  and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  be  unable  to^ 
predsely  the  time,  or  point  out  the  method  by  wUch  tbe  pro* 
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pfcrty       cd?nveyed.    We  heartily  ^nsh  his  Lordship  fiocceda  in 
thfe  enquiries  Nvhich  (in  a  note,  page  21)  he  says  he  has  directed 
to  be  made  abroad  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  transport  that 
was  lost^  and  from  which  lie  liopes  to  obtain  further  infor- .  ^ 
mation.    We  must,  however,  declare,  that  from  the  evidence . 
already  before  us,  his  Iiordship  is  fully  enti tied  to  an  bououiBbl^ 
acQuitlal,  in  which  verdict  we  are  assured  that  the  pubiifQ  favXti^ : 
unless  evidence  of  a  very  differelU  nM^re  is  brbught  before  tbemi 
may  safely  acc^iuiesce. 

To  return  io  Mr.Tweddell'f  work.-<-^It  is  his  eorr^spondenc^e 
from  Athetts  ..which  will  be  read  with  imist  peculiar  interestis 
This  w^s.  che  spot  tihkh  -wms  Uio^t  tf6it^er^ial  to  his  soqi..; 
The  tvXt  und  varied  ^utlicfe  dF  ttve  Attic  scenery,  the  sublime ; 
remains  ef  eit  im^  ^mnd^ur,  tfat  sepulchires  of  the  greatest  he«* ' 
roes^  poets>  6fatorS,  and  faistotians  that  ever  esti^ted,  with  the 
scenes  celebrated     their  pens  and  immortalized  by  their  actions, 
will  always  render  Athei^s  the  delight  of  every  traveller  of  r©»,' 
fined  taste  and  culti^ted  iip^gination.  , 

The  limits  of  oUr  work  will  not  allow  us  t9  make  many  ex«  ' 
tracts  froitA  this  part  of  his  conej^ondence^  wbicli  vn^  oould  *  . 
willingly  have  laid  beiPore  our  readers ;  but  we  em  silfeljr  refer  r 
them  to  the  work  ats«lf»  promising  tfaem  Ample  recempiease  far ; 
the  time  tbey  may  bestow  upon  it< 


►  .  .      •  ,  t 

Ahi^,  XIII.  P'auFs  tellers  to  Kis  Kimfotk.   8va..  pp;^68« 
'       129.    I/)Bgman  aud  Co.    1316.        *       :  r 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  public  in  ascribing, 
this  publication  to  their  old  friend  Walter  Scott,  have  not  falleit 
tr^fy'  far  short'  of  their  mark.  That  cleiirness  of  descripUoi>]( 
fuiiveti  of  remark,  quaintness  of  siylei  and  above  M,  that  ge«  ^ 
ntilne  fec^lihg  and  high  principle  which  mark  the  procniCtions  at 
this  favourite  author,  are  here  to  be  found  in  unabated  force», 
'Xli^  volume  is  partly  historical,  and  partly  descriptive,  eia.  tbe[ 
aUtlior  has  giveti  us  not  only  the  journal  of  a  tour  which  lie^ 
accoDlplished  iu  the  summer  of  1815,  but.  has  added  a  narrative. 
oT  thos6  re'ceAt  eV6hts  wbidi  distinguisbe<i  the  places  through, 
whith  he  passed.  fiarJy  in  the  work  we  find  i  passage  desorip^ 
tive*  of^'atl  eveblng  in  Bergen«-op- Zoom,  which  marks  itrongt/. 
the  high- vvr{>ught  feelings  of  a  poetic  miad. 

I  did  not,  you'may  believei  Adl  to  visit  the  utifbrfttinlitef 
where  3kerret,  so  celebrated  for  hi»  gallantry  in  the.  pemnsul^* 
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Gower,  Mercer,  Carleton,  Macdonald,  and  other  officers  of  rank 
and  duttnction,  fell  upon  this  unfortunate  occasion.  'It  is  said  tbat 
General  Skerret,  after  receiving  a  severe  wound  by  which  be  waa 
disabled,  gave  his  watch  and  purse  to  a  French  soldier,  requesting 
to  be  carried  to  the  hospital ;  but  the  ruffian  dragged  him  dowu 
'  from  the  blEmquette  only  to  pierce  him  with  his  bay<met«  ^ 

Whilst  1  listened  to  Uie  details  of  this  unhappy  affitir^  and 
walked  slowly  and  sadly  with  my  conductor  from  one  liaslion  to 
mother,  admiring  the  strength  cif  the  defences  which  British  va« 
lour  had  so  nearly  surmounted,  and  mourning  over  the  evil  fate 
which  rendered  that  valour  fruitless,  the  hour  of  the  evening,  gra- 
dually skiking  from  twibght  into  darkness,  suited  wett  witii  the 
melancholy  subject  of  my  enquiries.  Broad  flashes  of  lambent 
lightnine  illuminated,  from  time  to  time,  the  bastions  which  we 
traversed ;  and  the  figure  of  my  companion,  a  tall,  thin,  elderly 
man,  of  a  grave  and  interesting  appearance,  and  who  seemed,  froia 
Im  voice  and  manner,  deeply  impressed  by  recollection  of  the  me- 
lancholy events  which  he  detailed,  was  such  as  might  appear  to 
characterize,  their  historian.  A  few  broad  and  heavy  drops  of  rain 
occasionally  fell  and  ceased.  And  to  aid  the  general  e&ct,  we 
heard  from  below  the  hollow  roll  of  the  drums  announcing  the  set- 
Ung  of  the  watch,  and  the  deep  and  sullen  Wxr  da  of  the  sen- 
tinels^ as  they  challenged  those  who  passed  their  station.  I  assure 
you  this  is  no  piece  of  imaginary  iscenery  got  up  to  adorn  my  let? 
ter,  but  the  literal  circuraslances  of  my  perambidation  around  the 
ramparts  of  Bergen-op-Zoom."   P.  25. 

The.progress  of  the  opAuionsy  feelings,  and  events  Which  led 
to  the  momentary  restoration  of  Buonaparte,  is  described  with 
all  the  clearness  and  acumen  of  a  professed  politician.  Mr» 
Scott  is  a  careful  observer  of  nature  in  all  her  recesses^  whether 
of  mountains  and  torrents^  or  of  men  and  maauers.  He  is> 
dierefore^  enabled^  in  some  instances,  to  present  a  more  just 
solution  of  the  great  snigma  of  human  affairs,  than  those  whose 
ihinds  are  in  pursuit  of  higher  game^,  and  are  more  employed  in 
commanding  effects  than  in  calculating  causes. 

A  veiy  long  detail  of  the  momentous  struggle  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo  follows  next  in  succejtsion^  and  we  are  happy  to  con* 

Eatidate  our  author  on  the  success  of  his  military  dispatches* 
e  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  those  materials 
of  information  which  could  be  most  surely  depended  upon,  and 
to  have  been  equally  happy  in  putting  them  together  with  clear- 
ness and  precision.  The  whole  account  is  no  less  conspicuous 
for  its  spirit  than  for  for  its  accuracy,  and  presents  to  the  mind  of 
Ae  reader  a  living  picture  of  the  tremendous  fray»  As  a  sped* 
men  of  our  author's  powers  of  description^  we  present  our 
mders  with  the  following  extract. 

in  the  meantime  a  brigade  of  b^rie  arUQeryi  conunanded  by 
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lanlented  Major  Norman  Ramsay,  opened  its  fire  opon  tlie 
columns.  They  retreated  repeatedly,  but  it  was  only  to  advance 
with  new  fury,  and  to  renew  attempts  which  it  seemed  impossible 
for  human  strength  and  courage  ultimately  to  withstand.  As  fre- 
auently  as  the  cavalry  retreated,  our  artillery-men  rushing  out  of 
tiie  squares  in  which  they  had  found  shelter,  began  again  to  work 
their  pieces,  and  made  a  destructive  fire  on  the  retiring  squadrons. 
Two  officers  of  artillery  were  particularly  noticed,  who,  being  in  d 
square  which  was  repeatedly  charged,  rushed  out  of  it  the  instant 
the  cavalry  retreated,  loaded  one  of  the  deserted  guns  which  stood 
near,  and  fired  it  upon  the  horsemen.  A  French  officer  observed 
that  this  manoeuvre  was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  cost  hii 
troop  many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  squadron,  he  sta- 
tione'd  himself  by  the  gun,  waving  his  sword,  as  if  defying  the  Bri-' 
tish  officers  again  to  approach  it.  He  was  instantly  shot  by  a  gre* 
lladier,  but  prevented  by  his  self-devotion  a  considerable  loss  to 
his  countrymen.  Other  French  officers  and  men  evinced  the  same 
desperate  and  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause  which  they  had  so  rashly 
and  unhappily  espoused*  One  officer  of  rank,  aller  leading  hilf 
men  as  far  as  they  would  follow  him  towards  one  of  the  squares  of 
infantryy  found  himself  deserted  by  them,  when  the  British  fire 
opened,  and  instantly  rode  upon  the  ))ayonets,  throwing  open  his 
lurms  as  if  to  welcome  the  bullet  which  should  bring  him  down* 
He  was  immediately  shot,  for  the  moment  admitted  of  no  alterna- 
tive* On  oar  part,  the  coolness  of  the  soldiers  was  so  striking  as 
almost  to  appear  miraculous.  Amid  the  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and 
clamour  of  the  bloodiest  action  ever  fought,  the  officers  were 
obeyed  as  if  on  the  parade ;  and  such  was  the  precision  with  which 
the  men  gave  their  fire,  that  the  aid-de*camp  could  ride  round  each 
square  with  perfect  safety,  being  sure  that  the  discharge  woula 
be  reserved  till  the  precbe  moment  when  it  ought  regularly  to  be 
made.  The  fire  was  rolling  or  alternate,  keeping  up  that  constant 
and  uninterrupted  blaie,  upon  which,  I  presume,  it  is  impossiole 
to  force  a  conc^trated  and  effective  charge  of  cavalry.  Thus^ 
each  little  phalanx  stood  by  itself,  like  an  impregnable  fortress^  * 
while  their  crossing  fires  supported  each  other,  and  dealt  destruc' 
tion  among  the  enemy,  who  frequently  attempted  to  penetrate 
through  the  intervals,  and  to  gain  the  flank,  and  even  the  rear  of 
these  detached  masses.  The  Dutch,  Hanoverian,  and  Brunswick 
tipops,  maintained  the  same  solid  onler,  and  the  same  mdy,  sua* 
tained,  and  destructivA^e,  as  the  British  regiments  with  wbomi 
they  were  interminglb^d.'^  P.  15& 

In  the  most  anxious  hour  of  the  whole  day,  when  oiir  Tm$ 
ivere  weakened  by  constant  losses,  and  no  succour  from  the 
Prussiiiiis  had  yet  appeared,  while  his  frietyis  were  all  pfrisbiiig 
round  bisa^  the  Duke  of  Wellington  utidaunte^fy  maintained  bu» 
resormion  of  never  quitting  the  field  aUve^ 

^  In  the  meanwhile  iC  feeiaed  stOl  doubtful  whether  (bosa  sacrU 
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(oes  had  not-been  made  in  vain ;  fbr  the  Frencb,  iboUgh  repdM 
in  everv  point,  continued  their  incesBant  attacks  with  a  persever* 
^nce  of  which  they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable  ;  aAd  the  line 
of  cheauered  squares,  hitherto  successfully  opposed  to  them,  was 
jjradually,  froin  the  great  reduction  of  numbers,  presenting  a  di* 
|i)ini&hea  and  less  formidable  appearance.  One  general  officer  was 
under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  his  brigade  was, reduced  to 
pne-tliird  of  its  numbers,  tliat  those  who  remained  were  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  that  a  temporary  relief,  of  however  short  dm* 
tion,  seemed  a  measure  of  peremptory  necessity.    •*  Tell  hka," 
said  Uie  Duke,     what  he  proposes  is  impossible*   He,  I,  and 
ever^  Englishman  in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  now 
occupy."    **  It  is  enough,"  returned  the  genenil;  •*  I  and  every 
man  under  my  command  are  determined  to  share  his  fatii."  A 
friend  of  ours  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  Duke  of  WellingtODy 
fFhether'  in  that  conjuncture  he  looked  dflen  to  the  woods  from 
lyhich  the  Prussians  were  expected  to  issue.      No,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;     I  looked  oflener  at  my  watch  than  at  any  thing  else.  I 
knew  if  mr  troops  could  keep  their  position  till  night,  that  I  must 
t)e  joined  by  Blucher  before  morning,  and  we  would  not  hare  left 
P.uonaparte  an  army  next  day.   But,"  continued  he,     I  own 
I  was  glad  as  one  hour  of  day-light  slipped  away  after  another,  and 
our  position  was  still  maintained."       And  if,''  continued  the  qu<H 
rist,     by  misfortune  the  position  had  been  carried?"       We  nad 
the  wood  behind  to  retreat  into."       And  if  the  wood  also  was 
forced  V*      No,  no  r  they  cpuld  never  have  so  beaten  us  but  we 
puld  have  made  good  t^  wood  against  them."    From  this  brief 
conversation  it  is  evideni  t^iat  in  his  opinion,  whose  jui^ponent  is 
least  competent  to  challenge,  even  the  retreat  of  tlie  English  on 
iliis  awful  day  would  have  afforded  but  temporary  success  to  Bu<h 
ftfi^arte."   P.  170. 

*  We  cannot  pass  over  this  part  of  (he  volume  without  recom* 
inendiug  the  narrative  of  the  battle  to  Our  readers  as  the  best 
^\vhich  \\e  have  >et  seep..  It  would  be,  perhaps  difficult  la 
frame  a"  account^  in  which  so  much  is  condensed  into  so  short 
a  cou)pai)$>  with  so  much  spirit,  a^d  ^vitll  so  much  cieanieDw 
^Ik^'  various  aitecdotes  here  detailed  are  uroin  the  authority  of 
jiSic^ra  higl|  in  connnand  on  thai  nMsnorabfe  day,  and  ar«  there-* 
cutitied  to  the  highest  credit. 

4;  JBut  let  tts  accompany  our  author  to- the  scene  itself,  to  those 
▼ery  fields^  on  whirh  has  been  poored  forth  so  much  of  bur 
country's  dearest  and  best  blood,  for  the  redempiion  of  fiyrope 
from  llie  chains  of  rcuun.ing  captivity.  ITie  honest  Flemings, 
appear  to  have  been  much  sm  prised  at  the  eageriu^sa  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Kn^lishin  visiting  this  consecrated  spot.  We  can- 
not wonder  at  this In  a  country  which  haa  ever  been  the  scene 
of  so  much  contention^  wbose  tate  it  has  always  been,  andal- 
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ways  will  be,  to  be  fougbt  for  and  to  be  fought  upon,  military 
operations  are  events  of  course,  and  a  battle  passes  over  as  any 
other  ordinary  occurrence.  Far  different  were  the  feelings  of 
our  author,  who  was  conducted  to  tlie  spot  by  Lacoste,  the 
peasant,  who  was  pre«ssed  iuto  tlv&  service  of  Buouaparte  as  a 
guide. 

*•  ItwaSy  howe\'er,  with  no  little  emoUon  that  1  walked  witli 
iLacoste  from  one  place  to  another,  making  him,  as  nearly  as  pos^ 
fiiblCy  show  me  the  precise  stations  vvliic!i  had  been  successively 
occupied  by  the  fallen  monarch  on  that  eventful  day.    There  was 
a  deep  and  inexpressible  feeling  of  awe  in  the  reflection,  t^'ot  the 
last  of  these  was  the  identical  place  from  which  he,  who  had  so 
long  held  the  highest  place  in  Europe,  beheld  his  hopes  crushed 
iind  his  power  destroyed.    To  recollect,  that  within  a  short  month, 
the  man  whose  name  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe,  stood  on  the 
Very  ground  which  I  now  occupied,  that  right  opposite  was  placed 
that  commander  whom  the  event  of  the  day  hailed,  Vainqueur 
Vainqueur  de  la  terre — that  the  landscape,  how  solitary  and  peace- 
ful around  me,  presented  so  lately  a  scene  of  such  horrid  magni- 
ficence— that  the  very  individual  who  was  now  at  my  side,  had 
then  sCood  by  that  of  Napoleon,  and  witnessed  every  change  in  big 
countenance,  from  hope  to  anxiety,  from  anxiety  ,  to  fear  and  to 
despair/ — to  recollect  all  tbis,  oppressed*  me  with  sensations  which 
I  find  it  impossible  to  describe.    The  sdene  seems  to  have  a/hifled 
|o  rapidly,  that  even  while  I  stood  on  the  very  stage  where  it  waa 
exhibited,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  ha4 
passed.^'    P.  196. 

'  The  description  of  the  field  itself,  as  it  appeared  to  our  an- 
dior  so  soon  after  the  battle,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

•  The  field  of  battle  plainly  told  the  history  of  the  fight,  lis  soon 
Bs  the  positions  of  the  hostile  armies  were  pointed  out.  liia 
extent  was  so  limited,  and  the  interval  between  them  ao  easify  seen 
and  commanded,  that  the  various  manoeuvres  could  be  traced  witH 
the  eye  upon  the  field  itself,  as  upon  a  military  plan  of  a  foot 
•quare.  All  ghastly  remains  of  the  carnage  liad  been  either  bnmed 
or  buried,  and  the  reliques  of  the  fray  which  yet  lemaiiled  wet^ 
not  in  themselves  of  a  very  imposing  kind.  Bones  of  horses, 
quantities  of  old  hats,  rags  of  clothes,  scraps  of  leather,  and  frag- 
ments of  bdbks  and  papers  strewed  the  ground'  in  great  profusion, 
especially  where  the  action  had  been  most  bloody.  Among  th^ 
hut,  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  the  military  l^'ds^ 
0r  memoFandum-books  of  the  French  soldiers.  J  picked  up  one  of 
theae.  Which  shows,  by  its  order  and  ammgoment,  the  strict  dif* 
ci^ine  which  at  one-time  waa  maintained' in- the  French  army* 
wneia  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  enter  iA  soch  an  acoompt^bodEt 
not  only  ,tlie  state  of  his  pajy  |ind  cauipnients^  but  theoocasiont  oa 
winch  he  served  and  dutingiiisheahimaelfi' and  the  punishments, 
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if  any,  which  he  had  incurred.  At  the  conclusion  is  a  list  of  th? 
duties  of  the  private  soldier,  amongst  which  is  that  of  knowing 
^ow  to  dress  his  victuals,  and  particularly  to  make  good  soupt 
The  Ufjret  in  my  possession  appears  t^  haye  helonged  to  the  Sieur 
Mallet,  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  8th  regiment  of  the  line :  be 
had  been  in  the  service  since  the  year  1791,  until  the  of 
June,  1815,  which  day  probably  closed  his  account,  and  with  it  sV 
^is  earthly  hopes  and  prospects.  The  fragmci^ts  of  German  prayer- 
books  were  so  numerous,  that  I  have  little  doul^t  a  large  edition 
had  been  pressed  into  the  military  serrice  qf  one  or  other  party,  to 
be  used  as  cartridge-p^per.  Letters,  qnd  other  papers,  memo- 
randums of  business,  or  pledges  of  friendship  affection,  lay 
scattered  about  on  the  field— ^few  of  them  were  now  legible.  Quack 
advertisements  were  also  to  he  found  where  English  soldiers  ha4 
fidlen.  Among  the  universal  remedies  apnounced  by  these  em« 
pirics,  there  was  none  against  the  dangers  of  such  a  field. 

Besides  these  fragments,  the  suiface  of  the  field  shewed  evi« 
dent  marks  of  the  battle.  The  tall  crops  of  mai^e  and  rye  were 
trampled  into  a  thick  black  paste,  unuer  the  feet  of  men 
horses,  the  ground  was  torn  in  many  places  by  the  explosion  of 
shells,  and  in  others  strangely  broken  up  and  rutted  by  the  wheels 
of  the  artillery.  Such  signs  of  violent  and  rapid  motion  recorded| 
that  .  .    ..  , 

Sank  rush'd  on  rank,  with  sgixadrop  squadron  ploSfedn  i 
The  thupder  ceased  not,  nor  die  fire  reposed. 

Yet,  abstracting  from  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  dreadful  cause 
pf  such  ^pearances,  they  reminded  me  not  a  little  of  those  which 
are  seen  upon  a  common  a  few  dajs  after  a  great  fair  has  been  held 
there.  Ihese  transitory  piemonals  were  ip  a  rapid  coufse  ofdis*  l 
appearipgi  for  the  plough  wr  as  already  at  work  ip  several  parts  of  I 
the  field.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  feeling  than  wisdom  in  the 
wish,  yet  1  pwn  I  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if,  fpr  one  sea- 
•on  at  leaat,  the  field  where,  i^i  imagination,  the  ploughshare  wss 
eoming  in  fireqfieiit  contact  with  the  corpses  of  the  gallant  dead, 
had  been  suffered  to  ^main  fallow.  But  tbe  f  om  which  must 
aoon  wave  there  will  be  itself  a  temporary  protection  to  their  hum- 
ble graves,  while  it  will  speedily  remove  from  the  face  of  nature 
the  melappjioly  traces  pf  the  strife  of  man."   P.  1 98. 

In  bis  rpafl  to  Paris^  pur  apt)ior  passes  through  Antwerp,  i 
and  the  newly-created  Ipngdomof  the  Netherlands,  iihich gives 
rise  to  some  exceedingly  good  cl^servations  upon  the  practice  of. 
interchange  ^f  tef  ritories^  the  substitution  of  natural  for  moral  I 
i)oundaries^  liie  arrimdifiiseVicuis,  ipdemniiies,  and.all  tjie  jaigoa 
pf  mipdern  poli^ic^  legerdemain.   The  supposition  that  dis- 
tricta  and  kingdoms  can  be  transposed  from  one  sovereignty  to  | 
«notlier^  as  fields  and  plains  under  a  c^imniission  of  inclosore, 
U  to  suppose  the  moral  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  little  above 
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the  lire  stock  upon  the  land  which  they  cultivate.  For  if  it  be 
not^  experience  has  shewn,  that  this  unnatural  transfer,  has  only 
increased  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  original  Lord, 
and  exasperated  their  hatred  against  their  newly  creatc^d  Sove- 
reign* The  effect  of  this  measure,  where  there  is  power  enough 
to  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  former  attachment,  can  only  be, 
by  destroying  these  very  prejudices,  to  destroy  those  finer  feel- 
iug9  of  the  mind  which  spring  out  of  them,  and  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  all  honest  patriotism  and  public  spirit. 

In  his  review  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  our  author  is  struck 
with  the  pahriness  and  incongruity  of  those  little  dirty  wax 
figures  in  tawdry  dresses,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  fa<* 
brics  in  which  they  are  so  absurdly  displayed. 

While  the  English  traveller  Is  called  upon  for  once  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  moderation  of  the  French,  who  have  left  at  least  one 
monument  of  art  in  the  place  to  which  it  was  most  appropriate,  be 
will  probably  wish  they  had  carried  off  with  them  the  trash  of  wax 
figures,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  good  taste  and  common  sense^ 
are  still  the  objects  of  popular  adoration.  Abstracted  from  idl 
polemics,  one  can  easily  conceive  that  the  sight  of  an  interesting 
painting,  representing  to  our  material  organs  the  portrait  of  a 
saint,  or  an  affecting  scene  of  Scripture,,  may  not  onlvbe  an  ap« 
propriate  ornament  m  the  temple  of  worship,  but,  like  church« 
music,  may  have  its  effect  in  fixing  the  attention,  and  aidmg  the 


and  readily  forgiven,  that  when  kneeling  before  the  very  altar  tQ 
which  our  ancestors  in  trouble  resorted  for  comfort,  we  may  be 
gradually  led  to  annex  a  superstitious  reverence  to  the  place  itself » 
But  when,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  cathedral  as  that  of  Antwerp* 
one  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture  which  Europe 
can  shgw, — when  among  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  lofly  arches* 
which  seem  almost  the  work  of  demi  gods,  so  much  does  the  art 
and  toil  bestowed  surpass  what  modern  times  can  present, — when* 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  we  find  a  wax  figure  of  the  Virgin* 
painted,  patched,  frizzed,  and  powdered;  with  a  tarnished  satia 
gown  (the  skirt  held  up  by  two  cherubs,)  paste  ear-rings  and  neck^' 
lace,  differing  in  no  respect,  but  in  size,  from  the  most  paltry 
4oll  that  ever  was  sold  in  a  toy-shop ;  and  observe  this  incon- 
gruous and  ridiculous  svoamy  the  object  of  fervid  and  zealous  ado« 
ration  from  the  votaries  who  are  kneeling  l)efore  it,  we  see  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romish  church  in  a  point  of  view  disgusting  and 
humiliating  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  cease  to  wonder 
gt  the  ob«tinacy  of  the  prelate  of  Liege  and  his  brethren,  who  fear 
the  light  which  universal  toleration  would  dqubtless  throw  upoi^ 
|he  benighted  worship  of  their  great  Diana,"   F.  231, 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  overall  the  ground  over  which 
ti^  trav^lsi  but  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  volumcj  with' 
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liif  account  of  the  reIigiQu9  apd  lootal  state  of  Pnuii5e  at  'tbill 
preseut  roament,  an  uccouat  which  we  are  sorry  to  assert,  is  hp 
too  true.  I'he  dUtinction  which  be  draws  between  the  temper 
9f  the  FreDi:h  and  £i4giisbj  in  their  looral  feeliogs,  k  at  onc» 
iuust  and  on^inaL  We  huve  never  before  seen  the  characteristic 
leatures.of  the  two  iia^tio^s  brought  so  closely  into  comparison, 
iaor  so  accurately  and  successfully  displayed. 

'  **  To  return  to  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  France.   It  ig 
reraarkablethatthedissolutionof  religious  principle,  the  confusion 
df  Uie  Sabbath  with  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week,  tlie  reduction 
pf  marriage  to  a  state  of  decent  and  legal  concubinage,  from  which 
parties  can  fbee  themselves  at  pleasure,  have,  while  thus  sapping 
the  foundations  of.tiie  social  affections,  as  well  as  of  religious 
faith,  .introduced  iQore  ^icen  than  crimes,  much  proflig^y^  but 
)e8s  atrocity  than  might  have  been  expected^    A  Frenoimap,  to 
whom  you  talk  of  the  eenera]  decay  of  morality  in  his  countrj", 
will  readily  and  with  .truth  r^ply  to  you,  that  if  every  ^gecies  of 
turpitude  be  mojre  common  in  France,  delict^  of  that  sort  against 
which  the  law  directs  its  thunder,  ,  are  much  more  frequent  in  Bri- 
tain.   Murders,  robberies,,  d^^ring  thefts,  such  as  frequently  occur 
in  the  HiigHsh  papers,  are  little  known  in  those  of  Paris.  The 
amusements  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  are,  on  all  occasions  of 
Ordinary  occurrepce,  more  quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly,  than 
thpse  of  the  lower  English.    There' are  no  quarrels  in  the  street^ 
iotoxication  is  rarely  practised  even  by  the  lowest  of  the  peoploi 
and  when  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  public  amusement,  they, 
observe  a  good-humoured  'politeness  to  each  otjier  and  to  straoser^ 
fpr  which  certainly  our  countrymen  are  not  remarkable.    To lool^ 
at  the  thousands  of  rabble  whom  I  have  seen  streaming  through 
the  magnificent  apartments  at  Versailles  without  laying  a  finger 
upon  a  painting  or  an  article  of  furniture,  and  afterwards  crowdins 
the  garo«ns  without  encroaching  upon  any  spot  where  they  could 
do  damage ;  to  observe  this,  and  recollect  what  would  be  the  con- 
duct  of  an  English  mob  in  similar  circun)Staqce8,  compels  ine  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  French  appear,  upon  such  occasions,  be-» 
Yond  cfbmparison  the  more  polished,  sensible,  and  civilized  people, 
j3ut  release  both  parties  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  usual 
ttate  of  society,  and  suppose  them  influenced  by  some  powerful 
incentive  to  passion  and  violence,  and  remark  how  much  the  cou-i 
trast  will  be  altered.    The  English  populace  will  huzza,  sweari 
(threaten,  break  windows,  and  throw  stones  at  the  Life  Guards  em 
gaged  in  dispersing  them ;  but  if  a  soldier  should  fHll  from  lus 
Kbrse,  the  rabble,  afler  enjoying  a  laugh  at  his  expence,  would 
lend  a  hand  to  lift  him  to  his  saddle  again.    A  French  mob  would 
tear  him  limb  from  limb,  and  parade  the  fragments  in  triumpl^ 
ppon  their  pikes.    In  the  same  manner,  the  Englishman  under 
arms  retains  the  same  frank#  rough  loyalty^  of  character,  without 
|be  alert  intellij^ence  and  appearance  of  polished  gallantry  whicU 
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arFMidl  ioMiep  often  eKhibite  to  stmgers.  But  ik  wouM  be  ant 
Mtvage  tQ  our  cowltryBien  to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  two 
anaiea  fHi^n  pursuing  a  defeated  enem^,  or  entering  a  country  9$ 
mvadiei^y  when  evdrj  evil  passion  is  awafre,  and  foil  licence  is 
granted  to  satiate  theiA. 

-      Tlte  cause  of  so-  extraorciinaiy  a  contrast  may,  I  thnrfr, 
expressed  in  very  few  words.   Tk!^  French  act  frouL  feeling,  and 
thfe  British  from,  principle.    In  aooments,  therefore,  when  the 
passions  are  at  rest,  the  FrencJiman  will  often  appear,  and  be  in 
teality,  the  more  abilal)le  of  the  two.    He  is  generally  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  th6  powei^  of  reflection,  both  of  which  are  great 
promoters  of  that  limited  ^ort  of  honesty  which  keeps  the  windy 
side  of  the  law.    He  piques  himself  upon  some  understanding*  and 
perception'  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  is  told  his  country  is  dis- 
oiiguished;  and  he  avoids  the  rudeness  and  violence  which  con» 
sdftate  a  barbarian.    He  is,  besides,  habitually  an  observer  of  the 
{uBQs^  vid.  dec^cies  af  society,  and  his  ample  means  of  indulging 
licentious  passions  without  transgressing.  The  Frenchman  is  fut^ 
ther,  by  'nature  and  constitution,  a  happy  and  contented  mortal, 
content,  with  little,  and  attached  to  luxuries  of  the  more  simple 
Vtadtx  and-  a  miBd*  so  Constituted  is  usually  disposed  to  extenditk 
cheerfulness  to  others.    The  Englishman  is,  in  some  degree,  the 
reverse  of  ail  this, '  His  intelligonce  seldom  goes  beyond  the  ait 
io  which  he  is  trdined^  and  which  )ie  most  frequently  practises 
with  mechanical  d&xterity^  otily ;  and  thereCorc  he  is  not  by  haibit, 
unless  when  nature  ha^  been  especially  bountiful,  much  of  a  rear 
•o&ing  animal.    As  for  pretending  to  admire  or  understand  the 
fine  arts,  or  their  productions,  he  would  consider  such  an  effort 
of  tasta  as  the  most  ridiculous  affectation,  and  therefere  readily 
treats  with  contempt  and  disrespect  what  he  would  upon  system 
be  ashamed  to  uaderstand.    Vice  and  crime  are  equally  forbidden 
by  the  Engli^man's  system  of  religious  morals ;  if  he  becoaiea 
fdained  with  gross  immorality,  he  is  generally  ready  to  rusb  into 
l^gal  dilect,  since,  being  divested  of  the  curb  of  conscience,  and 
destroyed  in  his  own  esteem,  he  beconies,  like  a  horse  without  a 
bridle,  ready  to  run  upon  any  course  which  chance  or  the  phrenay 
of  the  moment  may  dictate.    And  this  may  show  why,  though  the 
number  of  vicious  persons  be  greater  in  France  than  in  England  in 
to  enormous  ratio,'  yet  the  proportion  of  legal  criminals  is  cer- 
tainly smaller.  •  As  to  general  temper  and  habits,  the  Englishman^ 
less  favoured  in  climate  and  less  gay  by  constitution,  accustomed 
to  be  a  grumbler  by  his  birth-riglit,  very  often  disdains  to  be 
pleased  himsdf,  and  is  not  very  anxious  to  please  others.  His 
Ireedom,  too,  gives  liim  a  right,  when  casually  mixed  with  his 
betters,  to  push,  to  crowdj  to  be  a  little  riotous  and  very  noisy, 
aad.'tD  insult  his  neighbours  on  slight  provocation,  merely  to  beep 
bia  pii^ilegeB  in  exercise.   But  tlien  he  i»  also  taught  to  respect 
1^  1^,.  whioh  he  invokes  as  his  own  protection;  to  weig^  and 
dfM^e  uQG^vifhiiit  ii  juat  ai^d  u^ust^  foul  and  fhir ;  to  neepect  the 
„  ,  religion 
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rdi^lian  in  which  he  has  been  trained,  and  to  remember  iti  re^ 
stramtSy  even  in  the  moment  of  general  licence.  It  might  indeed 
be  wished  that  some  of  the  lighter  and  more  amiable  quidities  of 
the  French  could  be  infused  into  our  populace.  But  what  an  in-r 
finitely  greater  service  woujd  the  sovereign  render  to  France,  who 
should  give  new  sensibility  to  those  mortd  feelings  which  have  too 
long  lain  torpid  in  the  breasts  of  her  inhabitants P,  407* 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  containing  reflections  on  the 
manners,  the  amusements,  and  the  politics  of  Paris,  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  equal  approbation,  and  ive  can  fairly  reconw 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  most  amusing  and  instructive  detail 
both  of  observations  and  of  facts.  Of  all  the  various  visits  and 
tours  with  which  the  world  has  been  inundated,  thisj  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  decidedly  the  best.  We  only  wish  that  the  author  bad 
aeen  more  and  penetrated  farther,  as  we  should  then  have  seen, 
what  we  seldom  wish  to  see  on  these  subjects^  a  larger  and 
more  substantial  volume* 


Abt.  XIV.    The  Siege  ef  Corinth.   A  Torn.  Parisin<i, 
A  Poem.  8vo.  pp.  89.  5s.  6d.  Murray.  1816. 

7HE  private  histories  apd  domestic  feuds  of  }iving  authors,  are 
subjects  so  entirely  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  that  not  even  our 
chivalry  in  the  cause  of  injured  innocence,  nor  our  detestation  of 
oppressive  brutality^  shall  provoke  us  to  enter  upon  their  discos* 
sion.  The  voice  of  public  indignation  has  been  raised  in  a  man-* 
ner  almost  unprecedented,  against  the  noble  author  of  the  Poems 
before  us,  but  with  how  much  justice  it  is  n6t  our  province  to 
decide.  If  the  charges  preferred  against  him  be  false,  it  is  for 
another  arm  to  expose  and  to  punish  the  slander ;  if  they  be  tmej 
it  is  for  the  same  public  which  gave  him  the  reputation  which  he 
now  enjoyS)  to  withdraw  it  in  a  manner  the  most  exemplary. 
Upon  one  principle  alone  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make  a  firm 
and  decided  stand  ;  that  no  talent,  however  commanding,  no  re* 
putation,  however  splendid,  shall  protect  a  delinquent  against  the 
first  great  laws  of  national  morality.  We  should  view  with  just 
resentment  a  coterie  eitlier  of  poetical  or  political  adherents^ 
toiarshalling  their  forces  not  to  vindicate  the  innocence,  but  to 
protect  the  guilt  of  some  idol  whom  they  had  set  up,  and  wor« 
shipped  from  feelings,  more  perhaps  of  fear  than  of  love.  There 
is,  however,  and,  we  trust,  there  will  long  continue  to  be,  that 
sturdy  justice  in  the  British  people,  M^hich  will  shame  the  |Mdlta- 
tions  of  reciprocal  flattery^  and  siieiice  the  battel  ks  of  clamor^ 
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QiM  liceotiousiiesi.  The  noble  Lord  hs^  thought  it  worthy  of 
himself  to  circulate^  privately,  a  pair  of  poems  in  his  defence, 
which,  from  tlie  numberless  copies  since  published,  would  fairly 
]becoDie  the  objects  of  criticism.  The  first  appears  to  be  a 
schoolboy's  lamentation  over  the  Foss  of  a  mistress,  with  all  the 
comqion  place  prettinesses  which  such  an  occasion  might  bave 
suggested;  the  second  is  a  lampoon,  more  conspicuous. for  its 
bitterness  than  its  spirit,  upon  some  old  governante.  Upon  these 
Me  shall  only  remark^  that  if  the  truth  of  the  first  is  to  be  noea* 
Siired  by  the  maplipess  of  the  second,  neither  his  Lordship's  cha- 
racter nor  his  cause  will  have  been  much  iidvanced  by  their 
publication. 

Leaving,  however^  the  review  of  these  eflftisions  to  those  wb6 
may  find  themselves  interested  in  so  extraordinary  a  matter  ; 
shall  hasten  to  those  Poems  which  are  more  immediately  the  oh* 
jecta  of  our  consideration,  and  involve  the  character  of  his  Lord- 
skip  as  an  au^or  ^nd  not  as  a  man. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Siege  of  Corinth.  The  historical 
^rent  which  gave  rise  to  the  Poem  is  as  follows.  The  army  of 
the  Turks,'  in  1713,  under  the  prime  Vizier,  designing  to  force 
a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  Morea>  and  to  lay  siege  to  Napoli 
di  Romania,  thought  it  advisable  first  to  possess  themselves  of 
Corinth.  The  garrison  being  weakened  after  many  attacks,  the 
governor  thought  it  advisable  to  open  a  negociation  for  a  capita- 
btion.  While  this  was  pending,  a  magaasine  in  the  Turkish 
camp  accidentally  blew  up  and  killed  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
This  so  enraged  the  Turks  that  they  broke  off  the  negociation, 
and,  after  a  furious  storming,  took  the  plaice  and  put  the  garrison, 
^Jinotti,  and  ihe  governor  to  the  sword. 

By  a  poetical  addition  and  alteration,  the  siege  is  conducted 
by  i^lp,  a  Venetian  renegade,  who,  while  a  Christian,  had  won 
the  heart  of  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  Minolti,  now  living  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  which  he  was  preparing  to  storm.  As  he 
wanders  on  the  night  preceding  the  attack,  a  vision,  in  the  form 
of  this  lady,  app^rs  before  hini,  who  warns  him  of  his  fate  if  he 
persists  in  his  apostacy.  Alp,  however,  persists  in  bis  desigiu 
The  city  is  stormed,  \}iit  Alp,  in  the  caieer  of  victory,  is  arrested 
by  Minotii,from  w|iom  he  learns  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
vision  appes^i  ed  to  him  Francesca  died,  During  Lis  recontre  with 
the  f^th^r  Alp  is  killed  by  a  chance  sboU  JViinotti  finding  it  ion* 
possible  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  fir^  the  train,  and 
Christians,  Turks,  defj^ders  and  assailants,  peribu  in  one  conu 
mop  ruin. 

Of  the  Poem  itself  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  give  an  opnion. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  satirical  propensities  of  the  noble 
Lprd^  we  should  almost  imagine  that  be  was  desirous  of  passing 
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)Bi  banter  upon  the  public  taste^  and  of  trying  how  much  absurdity^ 
under  the  cover  of  his  Lordship's  name^  it  would  gravely  tolerate 
and  admire.  We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  some  such 
humorous  design,  would  iuduce  the  noble  Lord  to  print  sucb 
lines  as  the  following. 

"  Tlian  yon  tower«capt  Acropolis 
AVhich  seemed  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.** 

Or  again. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea 
Which  changelesff  rolls  eternally ; 
So  tliat  wiMest  of  waves  in  their  angriest  mood. 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  lander  a  rood* 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  conte  or  goJ* 

His  Lordship  s  burlesque  upon  the  utter  intelligibility  of  cer* 
tain  modern  poets  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  following  lines. 

"  Out  upon  time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 

Obt  upen  time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve. 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be/.' 

That  ten  slow  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line,**  Pope  in  hi* 
jQunciad  has  forewarned  Us  \  it  is  for  the  genius  of  his  Lord* 
»fiip  to  harness  eleven  lame  stragglers  to  his  car,  and  to  produce 
it  series  of  words  no  utterly  disjointed  as  tho2»e^  which  form  the  last 
line  of  the  preceding  extract.  Had  we  any  doubt  of  the  bur* 
)esque  intended  in  the  Poem  before  us^  the  following  passage 
would  remove  our  doubts. 

**  And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 

Gorging  and  growling  ©'er  carcase  and  limb; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripped  the  flesh, 

Aar  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit*  is  fre&h ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 
-  As  itslipped  through  tlieir  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  dutf^ 

As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  flrom  the  spot  where  they  fed; 
I  So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  ikst 

With  those  who  had  fiUlea  for  that  night's  repast. 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  rolled  on  the  sand^ 

The.  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 
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The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw. 

The  hak  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gui^ 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  does,  for  the  hunian  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  nis  share  of  a  steed  that  lay. 

Picked  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay."   P.  25. 

Now  if  this  be  not  a  satire  upon  rawbead  and  bloody  bones, 
we  shall  hereafter  read  the  tragical  end  of  little  Hed  Riding 
Hood  with  appropriate  gravity.  If  the  noble  Lord  is  serious, 
he  must  have  some  views  upon  the  Laureatship  of  Butcji^r 
Row,  for  surely  out  of  compliment  alone  to  the  slaughter 
houses  in  Newgate  Market,  could  such  a  strain  have  been  in- 
dited. Should  this,  like  other  portions  of  his  Lordship's  poetry, 
be  set  to  music^  we  should  recommend^  to  the  composer,  an  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  of  marrow- bones  and  cleavers.  The 
noble  Lord  appears  indeed  to  envy  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  bis 
monopoly  of  honoiu-s^  and  to  eihulate 

— — —  "  the  inan  who  brings 

The  Smithfidd  muses  to  the  ear  of  Kings." 

Throughout  the  Poem  indeed  the  noble  Lord  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  new  style  of  rithm  and  expression.  In  another  plac« 
we  are  told. 

The  sharp  shot  dashed  Alp  to  the  ground; 
;  Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

I'hat  crashed  tlirough  the  brain  of  the  infidd  .  ^ 

Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell." 

The  compariron  of  poor  Alp  to  a  te  totum  is,  we  stippose,  the 
very  acme  of  sublimity.  To  our  shallow  apprehensions^  it  ap- 
pears vastly  like  doggrel.  This,  however,  we  can  readil^  la^gh 
at  and  pardon^  but  when  his  Lordship  borders  upon  blasphemy^ 
we  must  confess  that  we  b^in  to  be  more  serioqs.  In  out 
part  we  find  the  following  lines* 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 
Her  and  the  boy  God  on  her  knee.'\ 

1 

In  aaoUier  the  cup  upon  the  altar  is  thus  described : 

"  That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day, 

To  shrive  their  soul*  ere  they  joined  m  the  fnjr  f.  51 . 
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In  the  dilemma  between  blasphemy  and  bad  taste^  we  shafl 
leaius  his  Lordship^  not  knowing  which  side  be  may  prefer.  We 
would  indeed  willingly  acquit  his  Lordship,  if  he  would  accept 
our  acquittal;  of  any  intentional  profaneness ;  but  we  should 
earnestly  recommend  bis  Lordship,  when  he  has  again  occasion 
to  touch  upon  subjects  on  which  he  is  ignorant^  and  points  which 
he  has  never  considered^  to  take  more  care  not  to  oiFend  the 

f rejudices  of  the  believers  in  a  certain  creed  called  Christian, 
t  is  of  course  beneath  a  man  of  his  Lordship*s  exalted  genias 
to  have  studied  these  theological  subjects.,  or  be  w'ould  have 
known  that  neither  the  Romish  does  not  allow  its  laity  to  taste^ 
nor  the  JG  reek  Church  to  drink  of  the  consecrated  cup.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem^  his  Lordship  appears  to  have  taken  one  or 
two  remarkable  Ihies  in  the  Bathos :  as  for  instance,  after  hav. 
ing  described  the  explosion  which  overwhelmed  the  living  dead 
in  one  tremendous  ruin,  which  threw  down  the  walls  and  ^\  the 
waves  a  moment  backward  bent/  he  proceeds  in  a  very  econo« 
mical  but  not  a  very  poetical  manner,  to  dispose  of  the  cinders. 

"  Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man. 

Scorched  and  shrivelled  to  a  span, 

When  he  fell  to  earth  again 

Like  a  cinder  strewed  the  plain : 

Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain  ; 

Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  whicli  received  the  sprinklea 

With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 

Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 

Scattered  o'er  the  isthmus  lay/'   P.  $^ 

In  the  same  part  the  fertility  of  his  genius  has  betrayed  his 
Lordship  into  somewhat  of  an  Iricism. 

All  that  of  living  or  dfeaif  remain 
Hurled  on  high  with  the  shivered  fane» 
hi  onQ  "ttX^  fG9Lt  expired  : 

The  shock.appears  to  have  been  so  dreadful  as  ti>  inflict  upoi» 
the  dead  a  sort  of  second  death.  We  Imlvc  not  leisure  to  select 
any  further  beauties  from  this  new  specimen  of  his  Lordship's 
genius ;  but  shall  conclude  witli  observing,  that  if  the  poem  he^ 
fore  us  is  meant  as  a  serious  effort,  it  displays  a  sad  failing  off 
in  those  powers,  which,  though  much  overrated,  we  are  ever 
willing  to  allow  him  to  have  possessed.  The  noble  Lord  can- 
not complain  of  his  enemies  ;  in-  this  instance  be  is  a  poetical 
felo  de  se,  and  appears  to  have  written  himself  completely  down, 
Tlie  public  have  already  tasted  the  finer  portion  of  the  cup, 
Mhat  remains  is  little  better  than  the  dregs  of  doggrel  and  of  old 
ideas>  which  having  lost  their  first  flavour^  are  mixed  up  with 
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gkiiag  absurdity,  to  disguise  their  insipidity.  The  only  pletf- 
ing  passage  in  the  poem  we  willingly  extract,  which  though  it 
contains  no  new  ideas,  is  still  prettily  put  together. 

**  'Tis  nudnight :  on  the  mountain's  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 

Bespangled  witli  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining. 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook^ 

But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves ; 

The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves. 

And,  as  they  fell  around  Siem  furling, 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shrill. 

And  echo  answered  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chaunted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp  strings  meet, 

And  take  along  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear, ' 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  stranee  sense  it's  silence  framed ; 

Such  SIB  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell.^^   P.  1$, 

The  story  of  the  second  poem  is  of  a  nature  which  must  pre* 
▼ent  us  from  entering  into  an  analysis  of.  its  merits.  Without 
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any  ttiff  or  overstrained  notions  of  poedcal  raoraKty,  we  are 
bouB<l  to  Miler'  our  strong  proteart  against  the  gratuitous  exhi- 
bition of  incestuous  adult<fry  as  tlie  subject  of  a  popular  tale.  < 
The  very  relation  of  such  crimes  is  not  unattended  wi$h  .danger ; 
but  when  the  nistory  is  decked  out  with  ail  the  einbeliishroents 
of  verse,  when  both  the  offenders  and  the  offence  are  held 
up  as  objects  more  of  commiseratioa  than  of  disgust,  k  cannot 
but  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
public  morals.  Our  plain  nations  will  doubtless  appear  bigotted 
and  narrow  to  the  refined  and  liberal  feelings  of  his  Lordships 
school ;  but  they  are,  and  ti«  trust  that  they  long  will  be,  the 
notions  of  the  British,  nation.  The  principle  upon  whiclitbe 
punishment  of  such  crimes  was  inflicted  by  tbe  Germans  of 
old,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  offence  itself.  Fhgitia  abscondi. 
The  poetry  of  the  tale  is  in  many  parts  very  pretty,  btit  in  too 
many  others  awlmard  and  strained.  And  here  we  must  protest 
i^inst  the  idea,  now  so  generally  entertained,  that  his  Lordship 
is  a  pojet  of  feeling.  Tliere  occur,  undoubtedly,  in  bis  Lord« 
ship's  wriiiings,  thoughts  which  find,  an  echo  in  the  reader's 
mind,  and  correspond  with  the  impressions  which  nature  has 
already  formed.  These,  however,  are  but  few:  there  is  too 
often  in  their  stead  that  fastidious  irritability  which  is  to  be 
traced  not  to  ^he  enlarged  and  noble  feelings  which  nature  has 
implanted,  but  to  the  feverish  and  fretful  workings  of  a  confined 
and  selfish  sensibility.  .  The  querulous  acrimony  of  proud  and 
peevish  misanthropy  bear  no  more  comparison  to  the  real  feeling 
of  a  poetic  mind,  than  the  morbid  convulsions  of  an  hysterical 
female,  to  the  active  exertions  of  a  powerful  and  manly  frame. 


Art.  XV.    Reasom  for  not  amwering  Mr.  Gisborfte,  Ssc. 
Art.  XVL   Atiswer  pq  Mr.  Gisborne.    By  th^  jRev.  H.. 
Woodcock,    Rivingtons.  :  ldl6. 

Having  gone  through  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gisboroe  so 
much  at  length,  we  have  been  unwiUing  to  renew  the  contest  by 
R  review  of  the  able  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  in  answer 
to  that  strange  and  iti-dig^ted  p«bltcationi  [f  the  reader,  how- 
ever, be  desirouf^  of  reading  a  spirited  md  pow^ribf  answer 
within  a  short  compass,  we  shall  refer  htm,  without  enta'ing  into 
any  particular  enqtnries,'to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Woodtb'ck.  We 
could ,  reconunend  him  others  also,  in  which  nuich  ability  and 
rl^ht  principle  is  displayed ;  but  as  these  have  each,  within  thejr, 
<i^wn  sphere,  alrdady  answered  their  end^  and  as  the  pamtphlet  oT 
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Mr.  GIsbome  is  now  forgotten,  we  shall  not^  <Xut  of  respect  to 
Mr.  6.  be  willing  to  recall  it  into  notice. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  of  the  ablest  publications, 
of  the  kind,  which  we  have  ever  witnessed,  under  the  title  of 

Reasons  for  not  answering  Mr.  Gisbome in  which  a  much 
more  complete  answer  is  given  to  that  gentleman,  than  he  will 
probably  approve.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  author  has 
taken  up  the  question,  are  so  original,  the  spirit  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  has  shewn  Mr.  Gisbome  to  be  unworthy  of  any 
regular  attack,  is  so  conspicuous,  and  the  principles  laid  down 
are  so  masterly  and  just,  that  we  should  neglect  our  duty,  if  we 
did  not  recommend  it  to  general  notice. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  on  this  subject,  without 
femarking  the  very  shabby  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gisbome  has 
been  abandoned'  by  his  own  party,  who  have  in  many  respects 
shrunk  from  his  avowal  of  those  sentiments  which  they  all  enter-' 
tAin,  and,  at  Bible  Society  meetings,  universally  express.  The 
avowal,  we  allow,  was  indiscreet  just  at  this  time ;  but  it  was 
honest :  we  therefore  are  willing  to  allow  him,  on  this  score^  a 
greater  degree  of  credit  than  his  friends. 


Abt.  XVni.  The' Wanderer  in  Norzpay,  with  other  Poems. 
By  Thomas  Brown^  M.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  -  Mnmy.  1816. 

That  poets  are  bora,  and  not  made,  is  a  saying  wbicb  has  been 
6fieii  repeated,  and  no  man  has  as  yet  employed  his  taste  or  his 
industry  -so  successfully  as  to  disprove  its  truth.  *  Of  this  fact> 
the  present  author  may  serve  as  an  example.  I>r«  Brown  has 
ind^  a  viVld  fancy,  and  a  heart  of  deep  feeling;  but  his  crea* 
tions  are  not  poetical,  and  his  sentiments  are  those  of  a  mere 
moralist,  who  traces  the  affections  to  their,  source,  and  marks; 
With  precision,  their  aberrations  and  general  effects  on  human 
happiMS.  We  deny  not  that  he  possesses  the  inem  divinior  ; 
but  his  conc^tions  resemble  more  the  abstractions  of-  the  me* 
taphysician  than  the  fine  embodyings.  of  true  poetry.  If  he  en* 
joys  the  otfaec  requisite  of  the  genuine  bard,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  that  his  os  magna  tonans  is  confined  to  the  utterance  of 
swelling  word*  without  any  corresponding  import, — and  tliat  at 
all  times  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  making  out  his  meaning* 
His  raptures  are  always  full  of  the  love  of  virtue  and  excellence^ 
his  breast  glovTS  with  the  best  affections,  and  all  his  decisiotts 
SIB  in  support  of  goodness,  of  faithfulness,  and  of  honour ;  bi  t 
•s  he  deals  with  ideas  rather  than  with  things,'  he  commonly 
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kaves  hU  reader  at  the  utmost  lofts  how  to  comprehend  Iiii 
reasoningi  and  how  to  sympathize  with  his  emotions. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway  is  the  celebrated  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft;  a  lady  who  wrote  to  avenge  the  cause  of  her  sex,  and  to 
maintain  their  rights^  and  who  lived  to  exemplify  in  her  history 
their  peculiar  weaknesses  and  misfortunes.  While  at  Paris, 
during  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  she  formed  ao 
intimacy  with  an  American  of  the  name  of  Imlay ;  and  with  the 
view^  it  is  said,  of  not  rendering  her  lover  responsible  for  some 
debts  she  had  contracted,  she  gave  him  all  the  rights  of  a  hus« 
band  without  the  legitimate  title ;  lived  with  him  in  the  same 
house,  assunied  bis  name,  and  in  due  time  became  the  mother 
of  a  cbiughter,  who  after\vards  shared  with  her  the  misery  which 
such  a  connexion  could  hardly  fail  to  produce.  Imlay  was  un- 
j^rincipled,  and  soon  abandoned  her.  He  passed  over  to  Eng*^ 
land,  and  gave  his  attentions  to  another  lady,  while  the  unfor- 
tunate Wolstonecraft,  devoured  by  her  own  regrets,  divided  her 
time^  between  useless  importunities  and  thoughts  of  suicide* 
An  apparent  return  of  kindness  on  his  part,  diverted  her  from 
die  dS'eadfut  resolution  of  aelf-fdurder ;  and  she  eagerly  seised 
an  opportunity  which  was  presented  to  her,  of  repairing  to 
Norway  to  superintend  some  commercial^  arrangements  ,  for  the 
behalf  of  him  whom  she  called  her  husbsAid.  In  the  society  of 
her  little  girl,.  Mary  thus  commenced  her  wanderings  in  taat 
northern'  land,  endeavonring  to  soothe  her  mind  by  the  supimer 
scenery  of  a  romantic  and  mountainous  country,  and  by  the 
thoii^ht,  perhaps,  that  she  might  still  be  of  service  to  one,  who 
little  deserved  the  interest  which  he  had  too  long  continued  to 
excite  b  her  breast  We  make  two  or  three  extracts,  whick  we 
iJive  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Brown's  poetical  talents. 

^  Land  of  wild  beauty !  "vtrhen  the  heart  is  freey 
And  theg^  eyes  can  gaze  on  all  they  see^ 
Wkere  siuill  the  sutnmer  guest,  who  nature  haife. 
End  lovdier  heme,  O  Nenray !  than  thy  valet! 
Of  eidier  seasoos  boastM  dimes  may  sing^ 
(^y  iprii^  «Dd  winters  that  scarce  frown  to  sprb^^ 
And  .antumnt,  that^  wiieievec  glance  cm  ri^ 
.  Blfoiq  fii^  withfimitagpof  a  thosaandd^ 
But  not  for  them  dqe^.  mimioar  sweetest  afaine^  . 
land  of  wild  rocks !— that  season  aft  is  tbine^ 
No  tardy  vernal  months  thou  ask'slt.  to  rear 
VRth  ^ntle  breath  the  glories  of  thy  yeart  . 
But  quick,  as  at  some  spurit's  wide  commandi. 
Bursts  into  bloasoms  a  rejoicing  land  — 
©•er  crag  and  dell  ,  one  mantling  whiteness  glowS|««» 
The  lakje,  the  river,  lost  ben^&  their  snows ; 
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Mute  is  the  mountain-cataract,  whose  fall 
Stunned  the  far  valley  with  its  thundering  call ; 
Or  if,  with  whirling  gust,  the  tempest  sweep 

.  Some  frozen  spires  half-hanging  d'er  the  deep. 
The  faint  dull  crash^  from  glittering  wreath  to  wreatb 
Scarce  wakes  the  echoes,  slumbering  calm  beneath. 
*Tis  o  er, — ^The  vallies  sink— The  unseen  rill 
Rows,  heard— .The  torrents  rush  from  erery  hllL— - 
Down  comes  the  river,  clashing  loud,  till  seem 
One  steep-dash'd  cataract  the  ceaseless  stream. 
The  snows  are  vanished  from  the  dell> — though  wU^ 

*  The  pines  still  shiver  on  the  rocky  height 
Yet,  in  that  dell  with  trickling  Waters  cold, 
Already  dares  the  turf  its  blooms  unfold ; 
Even  higher,  from  the  difl,  with  sUn-beams  gay, 
Peeps  the  lone  bud^  though  ice-drop^  gem  its  way « 
As  if  stern  winter,  in  some  secret  bower,  r 
Had  couched  beneath  his  snows,  and  nursed  the  fIowef>-«»  * 
TheVi  swifl,  and  swifler,  bursts  the  blaze  around ; 
A  stream  of  radiance  lives  upon  the  ground : — 
The  mead^s  soft  slope,  the  banks  where  runnels  gllde« 
Each  path,  or  crevice,  of  the  mountain's,  side. 
The  deeper  tufts  that  skirt  the  forest's  gloom^ 
Are  all  one  joy  pf  fragraace  and  of  bloom; 
As  if  tlie  tribes  that  teed  on  light,  and  give 
Sweet  tribute,  ^or  the  beams  on  which  they  live. 
When  smiled  the  brighter  sun-shine,  know  how  frail 
Th^t  short-lived  pomp,  they  hurried  glad  to  haiL 

'  Now  blest,  who,  while  that  passing  glory  shines. 
Wild  realm  of  summer !  in  thy  ddls  reclines."    P.  58« 

Ye  mountain*woods  that  rising  dark  from  earth. 
In  haughty  majesty,  her  eldest  binb,. 
Frown  to  the  sun,  as  if  a  mightier  power 
Ye  lodged,— eternal  nature's  ancient  bower! 
And  ye,,  wild  cataracts !  whose  thundering  sway 
Sounds  like  tlie  voice  that  bids  the  world  obey  \ 
Receive  the  Wander!  Queiich^  as  in  the tanh 
,  Bid  every  sorrow  die  amid  your  gloom ! "   P.  66t 

The  lines,  we  admire  the.  most,  are  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
icription  of  her  friend's  funeral,  who  dying  in  France,  was  com- 
initted  to  the  ground  in  the  night,  with  all  the  stealth  and  si- 
lence which  the' bigotry  of  the  Papists  imposes  upon  Protes- 
tants. There  is  something  touching  in  the  dust  ^*  dropping 
cautious  on  the  bier.*' 

In  the  dftrk  hour,  whan  haSf  by  stealth  she  gave 
Those  last  dear  reHcs  to  a  nameless  grave, 
No  chau'nted  hymn  permitted  o'er  her  breast. 
No  prftyer  to  bid  her  gentle  spirit  rest,^ 
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The  6ob  faint  stifled  in  the  noiseless  tear» 
The  very  dust  dropt  cautious  on  her  bier 
When  sorrow  mixed  with  ire's  tumultuous  glow. 
Scarce  felt  the  indignation  in  the  woe, 

.  And  all  which  earth  in  joyous  promise  spread. 
Seemed  with  her  buried  Frances,  sunk  and  dead^— ^ 
Even  then  what  hopeless-misery  must  endure 
She  felt  not — for  her  bopom  then  was  pure. 
If  not  from  guilty  passion  flows  the  ill 
For  nature's  suffering  there  is  solace  still * 
And  Mary  then,  when  earth  was  wrapt  in  gloom 

"  Could  look|  nor  dread  to  look — beyond  the  tomb."   P.  44* 

^  *Tbe  following  verses  were  addressed  to  Professor  DugaM 
i^tewart^  when  the  author  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  bis  Ob- 
servations .on  Dr.  Darwin  s  Zoonomia.*^  The  attempt  to  de- 
lineate^ in  poetical  language,  the  phenomena  of  mind^  savours 
pretty  strongly  of  Darwih^s  characteristic  nonsense. 

O  still  in  all  my  soul's  proud  musings  sought» 
Thou  more  than  patron  of  my  eiu-ly  thought, 
Warm  from  the  triumphs  of  whose  mighty  aim 
I  dared,  with  timid  hope,  to  pant  for  fame  !^ 
Now,  while  my  feeble  toil  foresees  the  gloom 
Of  cold  neglect,  or  ridicule,  its  doom, 
From  critic  sternness,  critic  scorn,  I  fly. 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  thy  friendly  eye ; 
As  the  young  bird,  when  hovering  foes  molest^ 
The  grove,  Aat  bosom'd  deep  its  late-left  nesu 

Dear,  were  the  hours,  when  mid  the  listening  traiji 
.  That  tnith-warm'd  soul  expanded  with  thy  strain ; 
When  first,  on  eyes  in  careless  musings  blind 
Burst  all  the  glories  of  the  world  of  mind. 

*^  Mid  blooms  and  odours  born  and  tones  that  swell 
The  peal  of  nature's  thousand-chorded  shell. 
Sensations  crowding  rise, — a  dazzling  throng — 
Earth,  Heaven,  all  glowing,  as  they  beam  along. 
Next,  a  pale  train,  conceptions  dimly  tread, 
'  Like  spectral  forms,  half-viewless  of  the  dead ; 
Tni  fancy  pour  her  witching  spell,  to  give 
The  shadowy  band  again  to  shine,  to  live* 
Then  opes  in  deeper  ^loom,  the  noiseless  reign. 
Where  dwell  abstraction's  tribes,  a  shapeless  trMH 
Unheard,  unvisioned,  yet  to  judgment  clear 
As  the  gay  charmers  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
By  memory's  circling  tie  associate  bound, 
Her  swifl  ideas  mix  in  mazy  round ; 
While,^as,  when  clouds  on  clouds  are  rushing  dark 
Flames,  where  they  meet,  the  bright  electric  spark,—* 
From  thought  to  thought  exulting  Reason  views 
Truth's^  spreading  flash  the  mutual  light  eSuse. 
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With  softer  bondage,  will,  the  giant  power. 
No  slave,  close  fettered  to  a  dungeon  tower ; 
But  led  by  many  a  joy  and  many  a  love, 
That  guide  him,  as  they  sport  and  smile  above : 
Feels  not  the  genUe  chain  he  tcannot  see 
And  proud  pursues,  as  if  he  wandered  free. 

The  marks  of  the  chisel  are  strong  on  Dr.  Brown ;  but  we 
^  must  end  where  we  began ;  a  poet  is  born^  not  made. 


Akt.  XVIIL  The  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  m  Poem.   By  George 
Walker,    small  8vo.   pp.77*  1815. 

This  is  a  poem,  Mr.  Walker  tells  us,  in  the  simple  style 
of  the  Old  Englbh  Ballad  a  style,  which  he  says,  he  has  been 
induced  to  adopt,  in  the  hope  that  his  work  may,  in  that  dress, 
find  its  place  in  the  Farm-House  and  the  Cottage,  it  being  vaiu 
to  expect  shelter  from  the  rich  and  the  great,  in  competition  with 
such  poets  as  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Swift,  &c.'*  He  professes, 
also,  to  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  prefer  this'  native  and 
simple  style,  to  the  high  ornaments  of  heroic  pomp,  and  he  is 
led  to  this  belief,  from  observing  that  most  of  our  historical  tales, 
most  of  our  interesting  stories,  and  legendary  ballads,  and  even 
one  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  our  Churches,  are  formed  to 
this  measure,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  our  language  in  its  first  step  from  prose." 

That  Mr.  Walker  is  not  competent  to  rival  any  of  the  poets 
whom  he  mentions,  we  can  easily  believe,  and  we  applaud  his 
prudence  in  not  entering  the  lists  with  them.    We  fear  that, 
even  in  the  humbler  kind  of  poetry  which  he  has  cliosen  as  his 
field,  he  will  be  found'  to  have  made  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
difficulties,  and  of  his  own  powers.    He  seems  to  think  that  by 
adopting  tlie  ballad  style,  he  lias  relieved  himself  from  the  trou- 
ble of  seeking  for  poetical  ornament,  and  has  nothing  to  do. 
but  to  write  in  a  loose  kind  of  eight  svllUble  metre,  and  in  stau.^ 
zas  of  four  lines  each.    This  idea  of  his  is  an  e;iLceedingly  er«. 
roneous  one.    The  ballad  st)le  docs  not  exclude  grace  and  ele- 
gance, and  chaste  embellishment.   In  the  present  day  it  im* 
periously  requires  ilieni.    It  is  not  merely  the  lliiency  of  the 
verse^  which  constitutes  the  cbann  of  so  many  ballads.  That 
charm  lies  in  their  touches  of  nature  and  pathos,  in  the  frequent 
beauty  of  their  language,  and  in  the  felicity  of  their  descriptions. 
Even  our  rudest  ballads  occasionally  display  these  merits,  in  a 
very  high  degree.    Nothing  can  be  more  "affecting;  or  more* 
picturesque^  than  numerous  passages  in  them.   Among  a  thou* 
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sand  others  of  the  kind*  we  need  only  refer  to  The  Clilldreu  in 
the  Wood*  and  Chevy  Chase^  for  proofs  of  that  which  we  assert. 
In  modern  writers  there  is  no  excuse  for  tiiat  incorrectness 
'nvhich  sometimes  disfigures  the  productions  of  the  ancient. 
They  are  expected  to  manifest  a  chaste  simplicity^  but  are  for* 
bidden  to  be  vulgar  and  careless.  >lr.  Walker  appears  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  this.  His  simplicity  consists  not  in  unaffected 
yet  pleasing  attire,  but  in  squalid  raggedness.  In  the  wlnile 
course  of  his  deadly  long  poem,  and  it  has  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  stanzas,  there  is  not  one  happy  image  or  expression, 
not  one  spark  of  fire,  not  one  of  those  strokes  of  pathos  which 
go  straight  to  the  heart.  The  reader  proceeds  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  finding  a  single  hue  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  memory  after  the  book  is  closed.  All  -is  monotonous  and 
cold.  As  a  fair  specimen,  we  give  the  following  speech  of  tho 
Puj^e  of  Wellington  to  his  men,  on  the  close  of  the  contest. 

The  tardy  night  its  darkness  spread 
Upon  the  flying  rout ; 
Now  stay  the  sword !"  cried  Wellington^ 
And  give  one  general  shout ! 

*^  Blucher  will  bare  the  dreadful  arm 

Of  justice  in  the  fight ; 
He  will  pursue  the  flying  foe 

Until  the  morning  light. 

Then  stay  we,  masters  of  the  fieldt 
Our  men  have  need  of  rest ; 
Pursuit  to  Prussia  we  will  yields 
For  God  our  cause  has  blest. 

My  heart  would  surely  break  to  see 
)So  many  brave  men  down ; 
Bat  we  have  won  the  victory ; 
Napoleon  lost  the  crown !" 

We  cannot  suffer  one  assertion,  in  Mr.  Walker's  historical 
detail,*  to  pass  uncontradicted.  He  gives  his  readers  to  under- 
stand, tliat,  if  the  Prussians  had  not  come  up  when  they  did^ 
the  British  troops  would,  probably,  have  been  defeated..  This  ta 
directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  final  efforts  of  Napoleon 
against  our  army  had  been  foiled  before  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Blucher's  troops,  and  the  battle  was  consequently  won  ;  though^ 
imdopbtedly,  from  the  complete  inability  of  our  forces  to  pursue^ 
\i  wopld  not  have  been  so  decisive  in  its  effects,  had  not  our- 
allies  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  critical  moment,  contributed . 
inainly  to  throw  the  French  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and 
jfollpwed  np  with  vigour  the  advantage  which  had  been  gained. 
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Art,  XIX.  Catechismc  JX Economic  Politique,  ou  Instruct 
tion  familiere,  qui  motitre  de  quelle  fafon  le$  Richesses  soitt 
produites^  distribuies  et  comommies  dans  la  Societi,  8fc,  65c. 
Par  Jean-Boftisie  Say,  Auteur  de  TraitS  d*Economie  Pali-' 
iique.    Paris.  1815. 

We  have  long  had  chemical  catechisms,  and  dialogues  on  cbe* 
mistry,  but  we  believe  this  is  the  first  child's  book  in  the 
(department  of  political  economy.  The  author,  however,  is 
capable  of  instructing  the  highest  class  of  thinkers  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  his  own ;  and  his  large  work  (Trait6  d'Economie 
Politique),  to  which  we  shall  very  soon  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  has  afforded  us  much  entertainment,  and  no  small 
share  of  information.  This  little  volume,  which  is  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer,  appears  to  us  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  use  of  students ;  and,  as  it  brings  into  view  the 
leading  doctrines  and  maxims  of  political  economists,  we  would 
even  venture  to  recommend  it  to  those  who,  having  read  more 
than  conversed  on  this  difficult  subject,  may  not  have  reduced 
their  knowledge  to  first  principles,  or  clearly  traced  die  relation 
of  its  several  parts.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  Catechisme/' 
and  of  M.  Say's  reasoning  on  the  question  of  Production. 

Vous  m*avez  dtt  que  produire  c^etait  donner  de  I'utilit^  auA 
choses :    Comment  donne't-on  de  PutiUti  f    Comment  produit  on  f 

D'une  infinite  de  manieres ;  mais  pour  noire  commodite  noui 
pouvons  ranger  en  trois  classes  toutes  let  manierea  de  produire. 

Quelle  est  la  premiere  mantere  dont  on  produit  f 

C'est  en  recueillant  les  choses  que  la  nature  prend  soin  de 
creer,  soit  qu'on  ne  se  soit  mele  en  rien  du  travail  de  la  nature, 
comme  lorsqu'on  peche  des  poissons,  lorsqu'on  extraitlesmineraax 
de  la  terre;  soit  qu'on  liit,  par  la  culture  des  terres,  et  par  des 
semenees,  dirige  et  favoris6  le  travail  de  la  nature.  Tous  ces  tra« 
vaux  se  ressemblent  par  leur  object.  On  leur  donne  le  nom  d*. 
industrie  agricole* 

Quelle  utiliti  donne  a  une  chose  celui  qui  la  trouve  touie  /aite, 
comme  le  pecheur  qui  prend  un  paisson,  le  mineur  qui  rama$se  des 
tnineraux  f 

II  la  rend  propre  a  Tusage.  Le  poisson  dans  la  met  n'est. 
d'aucune  utilite  pour  moi.  Du  moment  qu'il  est  transport^  a  la 
poissonerie,  J'en  peux  faire  usage ;  de  la  vient  la  valeur  qu*il  a, 
valeur  crfte  par  I'industrie  du  picheur.  De  meme  la  houille  a 
beau  exister  dans  le  sein  de  la  terre,  elle  n*est  Id  d'aucune  utilite 
pour  me  chauffer,  pour  amoUir  le  fer  d'une  forge :  c'est  1  Industrie 
du  mineur  qui  la  rend  propre  a  ces  usages,  en  I'extrayant  par  le 
moyer  de  ses  puits,  de  ses  galeries,  de  ses  reues.  11  cree,  en  le 
tirant  de  terre,  toute'  la  valeur  qu'elle  a,  etant  tiree. 
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Qjuelle  est  la  seconde  maniere  dont  on  produit  f 
C'est  en  donnant  aux  produita  d'une  autre  industrie,  ime  Tt« 
leur  plus  grande  par  les  nouvelles  fa^ons  qu'on  y  ajoute^  par  les 
transformations  qu'on  leur  fait  subir.  Le  mineur  procure  le.metal 
dont  une  boucle  est  faite :  mais  ude  boucle  faite  vaut  plus  qu&  le 
metal  cfai  y  est  employe.  La  valeur  de  la  boucle  pardeEsus  celle 
du  metal,  est  une  valeur  produite,  et  la  boucle  est  le  produit  de 
deux  industries;  de  celle  du  mineur,  et  de  celle  du  fabricant- 
Celle-ci  se  nomme  Industrie  manufacturiere. 

Quelle  est  la  troisieme  maniere  dont  ont produit  f 
On  produit  encore  en  achetant  un  produit  dans  un  lieu  oik  il  a 
moins  de  vajeur,  et  en  le  transportant  dans  un  lieu  oil  il  en  Adavan* 
tage.    C'est  ce  qu*  .execute  Pindusirie  commerciale. 

**  Comment  I* industrie  commerciale  produit  elle  de  PutUitS,  puis* 
qu^elle  ne  change  ri^n  aufonds  ni  a  la  Jbnne  d'un  produit^  et  qu'elle 
le  revend  tel  qu*eUe  I' a  achetSf 

Elle  agit  comnie  le  p^cheur  dc  poisson  dont  nous  avons  parle  : 
elle  prend  un  produit  dans  le  lieu  ou  i'on  ne  peut  pas  en  faire  usage, 
dans  le  lieu  du  moins  ou  ses  usages  sont  moins  etendus  moins  pre* 
cieux,  pour  le  transporter  aux  lieux  oH  ils  le  sont  davantage,  ou  la 

S reduction  est  moins  facile,  moins  abondante,  plus  chere.  Le  bois 
e  chaufFage  et  de  charpente  est  d'un  usage,  et  par  consequent 
d'une  utilite,  tres-bomee  dans  les  hautes  montagnes,  od  jl  excede 
tellement  le  besoin  qu'on  en  a,  qu  on  le  laisse  quelquefbis  pourrir 
8ur  place ;  cette  utilite  presque  nulle  devient  fort  considerable  lors^ 
que  le  meme  b')is  est  tranjjportc  dans  une  ville.  Les  cuirs  de  bceuf 
imt  peu  de  valeur  dans  PAmerique  raeridionale,  oil  I'on  trouve  beau- 
coup  de  bceufs  sauvages ;  les  m^mcs  cuirs  ont  une  grande  valeur  en 
Europe,  oH  leur  production  est  dispendieuse  et  leurs  usages  bien. 
plus  multiplies.  L'industrie  commerciale,  en  les  apportant,  aug* 
mente  leur  valeur  de  toute  la  difference  qui  se  trouve  entre  leur  pjcix 
du  Brezil  et  leur  prix  d'Europe. 

*•  Que  eomprend^en  sous  le  nom  d' Industrie  cornmercialef 
«*  Toute  espece  dh'ndustrie  qui  prend  un  produit  dans  un  endroit* 
pour  le  transporter  dans  un  autre  endroif  o^  il  est  pfus  precieux,  et 
<|ui  le  met  ainsi  a  la  port6e  de  ceux  qui  en  ont  besoin.  On  y 
coroprend  aussi  par  analogic  I'industrie  qui,  en  detaillant  un  pro- 
duit, le  met  a  la  portee  des  plus  petits  consommateurs.  Ainsi 
I'epicier  qui  achete  des  marchandises  en  gros  pour  les  revendre  ea, 
detail  dans  la  nifeme  ville,  le  boucher  qui  achete  les  bestiaux 
entiers  pour  les  revendre  piece-a-piecc,  exercent  I'industrie  com- 
merciale. 

*>  xV'v  a^i'il  de  grands  rapports  entre  toutes  ces  diverses  manieres. 
de  prochiire? 

«  Les  plus  grands.  Elles  consistent  toutes  a  prendre  un  pro- 
duit dans  un  ttat  et  a  le  vendre  dans  un  autre  on  il  a  plus  d'utilite 
et  de  valeur.  Toutes  les  industries  pourraient  se  reduire  a  une 
^%u\e.  Si  nous  les  distinguons  ici,  c'cst  a  fin  de  facil iter  Pet ude 
ik  ieur>  resukats,  tt  malgrc  tomes  les  distinaions,  il  est  souvent. 
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fort  difficile  de  separer  une  industrie  d'une  autre*  Un  ^i^geoit 
qui  fkit  despanierSy  est  manufBCturier ;  quand  il  poite  des  fruits  m 
marche,  il  fait  le  commerce.  Mais  de  fa^on  ou  dHuitre,  du  moaient 
qu'on  cr^  oti  augmente  l'utilit6  des  choses,  on  augmen^e  leur  fa« 
ktir,  on  execce  une  industrie,  on  produit  de  la  richease." 


Aet.  XX.  Practical  Observations  on  Telescopes.  ISmo.  114pp* 
S.  Bagster.  1815. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  work>  is  to  advise  astronomical  ama« 
teurs  to  fuinish  their  observatories  with  good  glasses,  rather  than 
large  ones.  Its  author^  with  whose  name  we  are  not  favoured,  but 
who  sufficiently  designates  himself  as  the  purchaser  of  a  well- 
known  refractor  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Au« 
bert,  gives  the  public  the  result  of  his  experience  in  plain,  intel- 
ligible language.  The  book,  therefore,  may  be  usefully  consulted 
by  those  who  are  about  to  make  choice  of  a  vehicle,  before  thej. 
take  their  departure  for  the  milky  way.  Page  112  moreover^ 
contains  a  brief  description  of  an  eye-glass^  which  was  altogether 
new  to  us.  To  employ  our  microscope  on  every  kttie  enror^ 
which  may  have  crept  into  a  work  of  this  kind,  might  be  deemed 
censorious ;  but,  should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  we  would 
advise  the  author  to  omit  the  paragraph  (p.  4.)  on  I'esprit  da 
corps"  of  the  opticians  (a  class  of  gentlemen  to  whom  we  re- 
viewers are  under  peculiar  obligations)  of  many  of  whom  he 
afterviaids  speaks,  in  a  style  of  deserved  pas^yric.  The  pruning 
knife  might  be  applied,  with  equal  success,  to  what  is  said  (p.  47«) 
on  the  ladies,  ttipir  sweet-hearts,  and  diagonal  eye-glasses.  It 
may  just  be  observed,  that  perfection  is  the  last  term  of  a  series  of 
progressive  improvements.  Dollond's  achromatics,  and  Shorfa 
dumpy,  (p.  35.)  are  but  approximations  to  this  impassable  point. 
When,  therefore,  our  author  talks  of  viewing  the  acme  of  per- 
fection,** he,  no  doubt,  used  the  higliest  magnifying  powers  of  his 
glasses.  With  these  trifling  exceptions,  the  book  may  be  safely 
recommeniied.  It  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  short. 
Placing  ourselves,  therefore,  at. the  title  page,  yve  have  the  satis- 
faction of  contemplating  the  end,  as  a  point,  not  so  unpleasantly 
remote,  as  to.  require  the  unwieldy  aid  of  a  very  ponderous  (de- 
scope. 


Abt.  XXI.    The  Ttieologjf  and  Mytholo^  of  the  antient  Pa^ 
guns,  written  particularly  for  Female  Education,    Bjf  Miss 
Hatjield,  Author  of     Letters  on  the  Importance  of  the  Fe- 
.  male  Sex,with  Observations  on  their  Manners  and  Education."* 

perceive  no  necessity  for  the  female  sex  to  be  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  heathen  mythology  \  but  the  fair  author  of  the  work 
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before  im  is  of  a  contrary  opiaion.  Miss  Hatfiold  acknoiwiedget 
tkat  the  generality  of  parents,  and  other  sensible  individuab, 
suppose  the  heatl*en  mythology  to  be  a  study  prejudicitil  to  re- 
Yealed  religion  and  morality.''  She  acknowledges  that  an  indii* 
criminate  perusal  of  the  pages  of  the  -fobulous  hypothesis  of 
the  heathen  world,  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  the  pernicious 
effects  which  a  zealous  care  ,  and  tender  regard  for  the  hap* 
piness  of  youth  are  careful  to  avoid.  But  the  author  conceives 
no  danger  can  arise  against  that  elegant  branch"  of  female 
education,  provided  it  is  under  proper  explanations."  It  is 
but  justice  to  say,  tliat  Miss  H.  has  rendered  the  fabulous  stories 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  heathen  mythology  as  little  offen* 
sive  to  modesty  as  possible.  The  work  is  introduced  with  a 
concise  view  of  the  theology  of  Moses,  in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  observations. 

"  The  primitive  perfection  of  nature,  its  fall  from  that  exalted 
state,  and  its  restoration  to  happiness  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
some  divine  person,  has  been  a  tradition  coeval  with  the  world.  It 
is  that  which  conveys  to  us  the  first  intelligence  of  the  gospel  co* 
venant,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
that  religion  whldi  the  second  father  of  mankind,  Noah,  transmit- 
ted to  his  children." 

The  theology  of  the  antient  Pagans  embraces  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  different  systems  of  Polytheism  of  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity ;  in  the  following  disquisition  on  Mountain  Wor$hip,  there 
is  much  to  commend. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  man  paid  his  homage  to  the  great 
Creator  in  the  open  air.  Various  parts  of  sacred  history  mention 
that  the  tops  of  high  mountains  were  particularly  chosen  for  that 

Eurpose ;  by  order  of  the  Almighty,  Abraham  prepared  for  the 
umt-sacrifice  of  his  son  on  a  mount  in  Moriah.  This  spot  indi- 
cated by  the  Deity  for  so  extraordinary  a  purpose,  was  not  only 
distinguished  aflerwards  as  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  empire,  and  for 
the  most  superb  and  magnificent  temple  in  the  universe,  but  most 
of  all,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  sacrifice,  infinitely  more  important, 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  offering  of  the  son  of  Abraham— 
the  Mediator  there  performed  the  part  of  atonement. 

On  Mount.  Sinai,  Moses  received  the  Commandments  from 
God,  firom  the  summit  of  Nebo,  he  had  permission  to  behold  at  a 
distance  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  which  he  was  conducting  the  Israel- 
ites, and  it  was  on  Kebo  that  shortly  after  this  pre-emment  chief, 
legislator  and  historian,  terminated  his  subhmaiy  career  m  the  1  SOth 
year  of  his  age.  The  lovely  daughter  of  Jqitha  required  permission 
to  retire  to  the  mountains  with  her  companions,  that  she  might  there 
indulge  herself  in  lamendng  her  unhsf^y  fate  befove  she  resigned 
her  being  to  fulfil  the  rash  vow  of  her  fiither,  and  in  compliance 
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mrjch  the  existing  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he  visited  Uie 
abode  of  mankind ;  the  ^on  of  God  chose  those  places  for  hit 
own  retirement,  for  private  prayer,  and  for  exhortation.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives  he  delivered  his  incomparable  sermon  to  his  disci- 
ples; and  on  those  situations  were  performed  his  transfiguration* 
temptation,  final  suiferlngs,  and  ascension.  The  heathen  nations, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Judea,  following  this  practice,  chose  mountains 
for  every  solemn  purpose :  the  doubting  Balaam,  who  halted  be- 
tween the  two  opinions  of  the  true  and  false  worshippers,  a  prophet 
whose  prediction  first  informed  the  Eastern  magi  of  the  appearance 
of  an  extraordinary  star  which  would  be  visible  at  the  Messiah's 
birth,  was  conducted  up  to  Mount  Baal  by  the  idolater  Balak, 
that  he  might  curse  Israel  from  thence.  Hector  was  commended 
by  Jupiter  for  the  number  of  sacrifices  he  performed  on  Mount 
Ida,  and  when  temples  began  to  be  built,  the  summits  of  mountainiT 
were  chosen  for  that  purpose  •  In  Rome  and  Athens,  the  most  sacred 
temples  were  erected  on  the  highest  eminences  of  the  cities,  and  the 
highest  mountains  were  by  the  heathens  commonly  sacred  to  Sa« 
turn,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo.'*   P.  16. 

We  close  with  observing,  that  to  those  of  the  female  sex  who 
niay  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Pagan  Mythology^, 
there  are  few  books  more  calculated  for  that  purpose  than  Miss 
Hatfield's  work. 
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An  Examination  of  the  Principles  of  the  Slave  Registry  Bill,  and  of  the  Means 
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On  the  Policy  of  throwing  open  the  Transit  Trade  in  Foreign  Linens,  and  of 
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Disseriations  on  Sacrifices,  by  the  same. 

A  Work  on  Scripture  Genealogy,  consbting  of  thirty- five 
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An  Historical  Survey  of  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Gilbert, 
xnih  numerous  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Mn  H.  Parker, 
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The  Life  of  the  late  Mr.  TVilliam  Hutton,  of  Birmingham^ 
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lates. 
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Mr.  Bagster  is  preparing  for  Pablication  a  Polyglott  Bible. 
This  Work  is  to  comprise  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Van  Der  Hooeht; 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  the  Greek  Version  of  the  LXX^ 
from  the  Text  of  Cardinal  Carafia,  that  which  Bos  follows*  wiA 
an  Index,  containing  such  Parts  as  are  found  to  diifer  in  the 
Edition  of  Grabe ;  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIII ;  the 
TextUB  Receptus  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  an  Index,  exhi« 
biting  the  select  various  Readings  of  Oriesbach's  EditioB;  an 
improved  Edition  of  the  Syriac  Pesheeto  New  Testament ;  and 
the  English  Version,  with  a  copious  and  original  Collection  of 
References.  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  one  Quarto  Vo- 
lume, and  will  be  published  in  Parts.  It  will  abo  appear  m 
fbiir  Podcet  Volumes. 
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Abt.  I.  Lmcon  Graco  Profodiacum  auctort  T.  Mortll,  S.  T.  P. 
.  ofiM  vulgatian  typis  deniio  mandavit,  permultis  in  hcis  cor 
,  r^U,  eimplis  a  se^  allatis,  et  animadversionibus,  Ulmtravit, 
\  x>erbis,  a  Mortllo  ommisy  i/mm  plurimis  auxit ;  et  Gracii^ . 
.  VQcibva  Latinam  Ferdonm  mbjecit  Edv.  MuUby^  S.  T.  P. 

Cantabrigia,  Typis  JmlmicUp  ,9i  vols.  124id;  pp.  .  .5s« . 
.  Cadell  and  Paviesl  181o* 

Entitled  as  Dr.  Morelj  undoubtedly  was,  to  respect  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  griatitude  froni  the  succeeding  genera-  . 
tion  both  of  piipis  and  instructors,  still  it  n3ust:be  ficknowiedged 
that  his  Greek  Thesaurus,  notwithstanding  its  utility,  had  many . 
ibconveniences  and  defects.  Of  these,  every  scholar,  and  espe^  ^ 
ci^ly  every  scholar  concerned  in  the  education  pf  youth,  coulcf 
not  but  be  too  often  ,  reminded^  by  the  unfortunate  errors  into 
\vhich  ilk  occasionally  led  the  eager  but  unpractised  student ;  and 
we  know  at  least  one  very  respectable  school^  where  partly  froni 
die  difficulty  of  procuring  copies  of  the  work,  and  partly  from 
its  imperfection,  the  writing  of  Greek  verses  as  an  exercise  had 
been  discontinued.  It  must  have  been  found,  even  on  slight 
Aiperience,  that  the  quantities  of  syllables  were  very  frequently 
left  ambigpous  and  not  seldom  incorrect,  that  corrupt  passage  s 
were  quoted  for  genuine,  that  barbarous  and  ill  assorted  epithets 
f^om  the  Antholo^  and  later  writers,  were  combined  with 
diose  of  an  earlier  and  purer  age :  that  the  synonyms,  in  like 
m^ner,  were  often'  adopted  carelessly,  and  the  phrases  sotne- 
tnnQ9  feinted  injudiciously,  without  regard  to  the  fluctuations 
and  idioms  of  the  language :  that  the  references  were  but  too 
frequently  erroneous,  and  too  frequently  omitted  altogether,  thus 
leavir^  the  learner  no  better  guidance  than  his  own  good  taste 
snd  experience  in  determining  what  expressions  he  might  adopt 
or  avoid.  With  all  these  defects  however,  still  we  must  acknow« 
ledge  that  the  literary  wdrld  in  general,  and  especially  that  great 
and  valuable  portion  of  it  engased  in  education,  are  under  con- 
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siderable  obligations  to  the  venerable  author  of  the  Creek  Tb^ 
aaurua ;  in  vrhose  behalf  indeed^  justice  and  candour  reqaire  m 
to  remark,  that  considering  the  state  of  Greek  literature  in  thii 
tountry  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  reasonable  eicuse  midit 
be  offered  for  msmj  mote  and  many  greater  imperfectioos  (nm 
it  presents. 

More  than  half  a  centuiy  has  elapsed  since  Dr.  Mareiri 
Thesaurus  was  published  in  1762.  Since  tliat  period  the  text 
of  almost  all  the  Greek  poets  has  been  revised  and  corrected  bj 
the  examination  of  many  maauscriptft  before  either  imperiecdy 
or  not  at  all  collated,  and  by  the  accurate^and  critical  labours  of 
many  distinguished  scholars  both  at  home  and  on  the  continent 
successors  in  that  school  of  genuine  Greek  arhidsm,  wkidi  dM 
names  of  Hemsterhusius,  Valckenaer,  Ruhnken,  Tonp,  andPor- 
ton,  and  before  and  above  them  all,  the  immortal  ^BNTLfiTi 
will  ennoble,  as  long  as  profbond  Hterature,  sagacious  judgement, 
and  uncorrapted  taste  continue  to  commend  the  admiration 
mankmd.  Since  the  period  we  allude  to,  H<Hner  and  Pindtf 
liave  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Heyne,  and  die  femer  . 
under  those  of  Porson  also*  Sophocles  has  been  edited  by. 
Brunck,  £uripides  by  Musgrave  and  Bedc,  .£schylus  ty 
Schutz  and  Porson,  Aristophanes  by  Brunck,  Theoctiliis 
by  Valckenaer,  Warton  and  Brunck,  the  Aotfaologia  by 
Brunck  and  Jacobs,  Hesiod  by  Loesner,  Aratus  by  Buhle, 
Q.  Calaber  by  Tyscben  and  Heyne,  ApoUonius  Rhodius  hf 
Brunck  afid  Shaw,  and  the  minor  Greek  poets  by  Gaisforl; 
almost  all  which  editions,  besides  presenting  a  more  coitect 
text,  are  enriched  with  correct  and  copious  jndicesi  a  drcuai« 
stance  of  inestimable  value  to  the  compiler  of  a  work  like  the 
nrhesaurus.  When  we  add  to  these  the  detached  playis  of  the. 
several  tragedians,  which  have  ap[>eared  under  die  care  of  jMTsrk-' 
land,  Wakefield,  Ehnsley,  Monk,  'BIomfield,  die  yet  tmfinished, 
though  we  understand  nearly  complete  edition  of  jEschylus  by 
Dr.  Buder,  and,  above  all,  the  unrivalled  four  jplays  of  Euripides^ 
by  Porson,  and  the  many  minor  editions  of  the  Greek' poets 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  forbear  enumerating,  and  to  Ais 
host  of  learned  editors,  subjoin  diatof  critics,  commentators,  and 
philologists :  when  we  consider  how  much  that  was  bc^  hf 
Bentley  and  Dawes,  has  been  followed'  up  by  Toup  and  rorsoa 
on  Aristophanes — how  much  the  Greek  lyrical  and  choral  metres 
have  been  elucidated  by  the  labours  of  Herman,  Bumey,  snd 
Oaisford;  the  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapaestic  by  those  of 
Porson — we  shall  rather  admire  die  extensive  reading  and  pa- 
tient industry  which  could  etiafofe  a  scholar  to  .  compile  at  all 
such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  Morell,  at  the  time  when  it  appeared, 
than  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  ^aidonable  luaccuracies  and  aa* 
avoidable  imperfections. 
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t>a  ibt  bther  faand^  after  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated^ 
it  Would  be  but  re^nable  to  expect  from  any  scholar  who 
diould  ondertake  a  republication  of  the  Thesaurus  at  the  present 
time,  a  work  considerably  more  correct  than  that  of  its  original 
editor.  Bat  when  we  find  it  undert^en  by  one  who  is  confes- 
iBcdly  among  the  very  first  of  the  present  age,  we  look  for  mudi 
more,  and  in  that  expectation  we  rejoice  that  we  are  not  djs* 
appointed. 

.Stii!  we  mfjst  confess  our  satisfaction  is  not  pure  and  un- 
dioyed.  We  have  enumerated  certain  defects  inherent  in  Dr. 
Moreirs  work,  which  must  make  even  so  eKcelleUt  a  republi* ' 
cation  of  it  imperfect,  and  we  cannot  therefore  forbear  express* 
ing  our  deep  regret,  that  the  very  profound  scholar  who  has 
given  this  highly  improved  edition  to  the  public,  has  not  laid  u's 
tinder  still  greater  obligations.  The  same  ten  years  labour  and 
patience  which  he  has  bestowed  in  correcting  an  old  and  imper- 
fect work  of  another,  would  have  sufiiced  to  produce  a  new  and 

Erfect  one  of  his  own,  free  from  all  the  objections  which  we 
ve  already  detailed)  and  calculated,  from  his  acknowledged 
leamii^  taste,  and  judgement,  to  be  of  infinite  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  youthful  and  unpractised  student,  but  to  the  mature 
end  experienced  scholar.  If  the  labour  of  so  many  years'  were 
not  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  and  too  winsome  to  be 
resanoed,  we  should  positively  say  to  Dr.  Maltby,  b^n  again. 
Much  as  you  have  done  for  your  own  fame,  and  the  interests  qt 
learning,  do  yet  more.  Complete  our  obligation,  or  rather  lay 
OS  under  a  new  one,  which  our  own  gratitude  will  concur  with 
the  applause  of  posterity  to  repay ;  and,  by  the  time  Dr.  Malf« 
by's  edition  of  Morell  is  exhausted,  let  Dr.  Maltby*s  qtm  Tlie^ 
saurus  be  ready  to  appear  . 

£[avii]g 

*  In  a  work  of  such  ei^tent  and  labour  as  the  Thesaurus;  the 
most  profound  scholar  will  net  be  able  always  to  satisfy  himself  or 
others,  and  the  most  vigilant  will  sometimes  ned*.  If  Dr.  Maltby 
eliould  really  re^write  the  Thesaurus,  he  will  find  some  omistionfl 
to  be  supplied,  some  uncertainties  to  be  fixed,  and  some  accidental 
errors  of  darmitaHon  to  be  corrected.  Of  ike  latter  desoriiptipa 
is  the  word  '•^ttfiamsf  which  he  marks  thus  o^aiAmr^f^  an£  sup- 
plying the  verse  from  Theocritus  Idyll,  x.  7,  of  which  Morell 
had  given  only  the  two  first  words,  leaves  not  a  doubt  but  that  he 
scans  It  thus, 

MiX^  I  o^l^aiAa  t  ret  vsr  |      afro  \  KOfAfA*  an  \  ^o^ve, 

•thus  making,  by  an  hallunication  perhaps  never  exceeded,  three 
&lse  quantities  in  as  many  consecutive  syllables.  If  the  leamed 
Doctor  had  even  recollected  that  the  word  would  have  beeii 
^fJ^^irni  out  of  the  Doric  dialect,  he  would  at  once  have 
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Having  niade  tbis  prodigious  bold  request^''  we  shall  doW 
proceed  with  our  account  of  the  services  which  Dr.  Maltbj  has 
already  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Greek  literature^  in  the  work 
t>efore  us. 

In  a  short  and  unassuming,  but  manl;  preface^  we  are  in* 
formed  that  the  republication  of  Mor^U  was  suggested  to  Dr. 
Maltbj  ten  years  smce,  by  that  truly  eminent  scholar.  Professor 
Porson ;  and  the  defects  of  tde  work  are  briefly  noticed^  wbil« 
all  due  praise  b  liberally  bestowed  on  its  merits.  We  are  next 
presented  with  a  list  of  Dr.  Morell's  precursors  in  the  same  field 
of  literature,  whose  labours  afforded  him  both  the  outline  and 
some  subsidiary  aid  in  the  completion  of  his  work.  These  were 
eommunicated  to  Dr.  Maltby  from  the  valuable  and  ample  storef 
of  that  illustrious  scholar,  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Parr.  Ai 
th.ey  are,  some  of  them  especially,  of  rare  occurrence,  it  may  bc^ 
gratifying  to  our  readers  to  have  them  concisely  mentioned. 

The  first  is  a  work  of  Michael  Neander,  De  re  poetica  Gra* 
eotwn,  first  published  in  loS3.  This  book  Dr.  Maltby  ttffean 
not  to  have  seen ;  he  speaks  ouly  of  the  second  edition^  published 
at  Leipsic,  by  John  VoUand,  in  159^« 

[  The  next  book  is  less  rare,  the  Epithetorum  Gracorum  jar^ 
[rago,  by  Conrad  Dinner,  published  at  Frankfort,  in  15892 

From  this  book  Morell  often  borrowed  epithets,  and  sometimes 

phrases. 

Next  is  the  Theuiurvs  Greca  Pocmos,  published  by  IKcoh** 
Caussin,  a  Jesuit,  at  Mentz,  in  1614,  which  furnished  Dr* 
Morell  with  the  tilJe  of  his  work. 

Lastly  comes  the  Opus  Prosodiacum  Gracum,  of  Petnii 
Coelemannus,  a  schoolmaster  at  Stettin,  published  at  Frankfort, 
in  1651 ;  a  work  in  which  the  worthy  pedagogue  appears  to  have 
had  a  double  object,  having  principally  selected  moral  and  pro- 
verbial sentences  by  way  of  examples,  thus  combining  a  goomo* 
logia  with  his  prosody,  and  giving  rules  for  U£a  as  weH  as 
ii}uantity. 

,  We  are  next  presented  widi  a  short  and  uBostentatiooa  aecount 
•of  the  improvements  introduced  by  Dr.  Maltby  into  this  editiovs 
atid  they  are  indeed  important,  removing  in  a  considerable  de> 
'gree  many  of  the  evils  we  have  already  noticed. 

In  the  first  place,  in  cases  of  ambiguity,  varie^  of  rignificif- 
tion,  or  other  peculiarity,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  » 
explamed  by  a, Latin  interpretation;  and  a  better  and  more 

earreded  himself^  bat  his  own  note  on  d/ACM  contains  a  ihll  aiv 
virer  to  any  cavils  wfaiob  might  be  urged  against  hkn  by  a  asodifm 
Zoilus.  Mcv^ 
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luaiinons  amngement  of  the  synonyms  and  epidieta  has  been 
adopted. 

Secondly,  the  inaccuracy  of  quotation,  and  frequently  the 
indecision  of  quantity,  so  often  complained  of  in  l(f orell,  has 
been  very  much  obviated  by  more  correct  reference,  and  jpnller 
quotation,  so  that  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  each 
nvord,  may  be  collected  from  the  context. 

But  as  the  scholar  cannot  always  ascertain  the  quantity,  in 
words  which  occur  in  uncertain  places,  and  in  obscure  or  licen- 
tious metres,  besides  the  usual  marks  of  long  and  short,  two  new 
ones  have  been  introduced  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Maltby's 
learned  friend  Dr.  Davy,  the  Master  of  Caius  College,  lliese 
are  "O  and  cr,  the  former  signifying  that  the  syllable  is  more 
frequently  long,  but  is  sometimes  found  short,  the  latter  that  it  is 
more  frequently  short,  but  sometimes  found  long.  This,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  help  thinking  rather  an  ingenious  refinement, 
than  an  absolute  improvement,  and  indeed.  Dr.  Maltby  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  So  much  depends  on  the  usage  of 
different  ages,  dialects,  and  even  styles  of  writing,  that  accuracy 
in  this  point  is  not  only  often  unattainable,  but  the  attempt  to 
observe  it  would  frequently  lead  into  error.  For  instance,  wa 
looked  to  the  word  xoXor,  where  instead  of  finding  these  am- 
biguous marks,  we  were  much  better  pleased  by  a  note  of  the 
learned  editor, 

<*Penultima  bujus  nominis  semper  producitur"  inquit  Dam- 
imus.  Apud  Homerum  et  epicos  poetas  credo  t  «ed  apud  Atticos 
et ^rte  Lyricos  semper  corripitur." 

Yet  even  with  this  we  qiust  confess  ourselves  not  contented. 
It  either  asserts  too  much  or  too  little.  If  by  the  Epic  Poets^ 
are  meant  those  strictly  so  called,  such  as  Homer  and  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  we  admit  the  fact,  but  if  the  term  is  meant  to 
comprehend  all  writers  in  heroic  verse,  it  is  incorrectly  stated ; 
and  if  it  is  not  meant  to  comprehend  them,  it  should  have  been 
remarked,  that  in  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  and  Callimachus,  it  per- 
petually varies.  In  the  two  latter  writers,  indeed,  it  is  used  both 
long  and  short  in  the  same  line,  Theocr.  Eel.  vi.  19*  and  Cal- 
lim.  Hymn.  Jov.  55.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  passage  in  Callimachus,  has  been  questioned  by 
Lennep  and  Ruhnken,  with  whom,  however,  we  an^  not  abso- 
lutely disposed  to  agree,  and  even  if  we  were,  it  womd  not  affect 
the  argument,  as  we  could  produce  many  other  passages  from 
the  same  author,  in  which  the  quantity  varies.  See  Hymn. 
Apoll.  5.  36.  69»  to  go  no  further. 

We  wish,  hoM^ever,  to  be  understood,  rather  as  hereby  illut*  . 
trating  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
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the  aftcQrete  use  of  the  new  mariu,  th^D  luiguig  any  jtron^ 
jcction  against  a  somewhat  too  lax  expression  of  the  learned 
editor. 

i  The  next  im{Mt)vement  in  this  new  edition,  and  a  veiy  im- 
portant one  it  is^  consists  in  having  introduced  into  the  piisa^ 
a  great,  variety  of  passages  from  the  best  poets,  which,  being 
dius  brought  togetheri  serye  materially  to  illustrate  each  other^ 
and  store  the  mind,  of  the  student  with  a  treasure  of  lofty  aen- 
timents  and  glowing  imagery,  clothed  in  the  noblest  language. 

Whatever  was  oiost  vduable  in  the  Appendix  of  Mordi,  is 
also  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work  before  us,  and  the 
whole  is  enriched  in  almost  every  page  by  the  very  learned  and 
valuable  notes  of  the  editor,  who  thus  silently  and  unostenta* 
tiously  has  restored  innumerable  corrupt  passages  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  poets.  The  same  learned  notes  are 
perpetually  used  to  correct  the  errors  of  Morell's  preliminaiy 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  metres  and  prosody,  and  to  croun  our 
obligations,  this  part  of  Mordl's  hibours  is  followed  by  a  seri^ 
of  most  valuable  metrical  dissertations,  by  Dr.  Mai  thy,  under  die 
inodest  title  of  ObieroaiioMes  de  i^bus  cum  Proiodiu  conjumctk 
8ed  a  Morelk,  brevim  traetatis  out  omnino  ofnuas. 

^  The  prefece,  after  a  modest,  but,  we  think,  whoUy  unneces* 
aaiy  apology,  for  unavoidable  imperfecUons,  condudes  witib 
thanks  to  those  learned  friends  from  whom  the  editor  received 
material  assistance.  They  are,  Mr.  Frere  die  Master  of  Down- 
ing College,  whose  Morell,  interleaved  and  enriched  with  his 
pWA  remarks,  was  lent  to  Dr.  Maltby  by  the  Subdean  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  furnished  him  with  a  tract  of 
Morell's,  entided  Index  Prosodiacus,  relating  to  the  quantity  of 
the  doubtful  vowels.  A,  .1,  T,  and  an  interleaved  copy  of  the 
llbesaurus,  wjth  additions  madp  by  the  author  while  his  work 
i|iVis  passing  through  the  pres^.  Acknowledgements  are  also 
made  to  the  editor's  most,  learned  friend  and  former  preceptor, 
Dr^  Parr,  for  much  valuable  information,  and  to  Dr.  Kaye^ 
the  excellent  Master  pf  Christ  CoU^e,  for  superintendance  of 
the  press.  And  here  we  may  t^ke  the  opportunity  of  obser^ng, 
that  th^  work  is  most  beautifully  printed,  and  adorned  with  an 
excellent  engraving  of  die  .learned  editor, .  by  Cooper,  from  a 
drawing,  by  Eklridge,  and  a  .copy  of  the  original  prittt  of  the 
guthor,  by  llogarth. 

With  reluctance  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  Dn  MoreU'a  pro- 
pody,  a  work  of  great  and  dabon^^  skill  for  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  the  .oversi^hu  and  unavoidahle  errors  in  which, 
arising  partly  from  the  corrupt  text  of  the  Greek  poets,  and 
rardy  from  the  less  intimate  acquaintance  apsong  scholars  at  diat 
ttpBB  with  die  intricacies  qf  Greek  metre»  are  eveiy  wherf  cor- 
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fededbj  Dr.  Maltbj  with  a  masterly  band.  Not  content^  how 
CT«r^  with  having  done  this^  Dr.  Maltby  has  laid  Greek  scholars^ 
iu  well  as  students,  under  an  everlasting  obligationj  by  his  own 
mibsequent  most  valuable  treatise  on  Greek  metres  and  prosody* 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  From  this  we  shall  select  a 
chapter  on  a  very  important  point,  and  we  trust  our  more  learned 
ireaders  will  permit  us  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  easily  intelligible  to  thost 
9rho  have  paid  less  attention  to  the  subiect 

Every  one  at  ail  acquainted  with  tne  elements  of  metrical 
learning,  must  be  aware  that  different  feet  consist  not  only  of 
different  timaty  but  different  tofic,  or  accent y  and  that  feet  of  the 
aame  times  have  often  a  different  and  directly  opposite  accent. 
Una  au  Iambic  aud  a  Trochee  are  of  the  same  time,  but  in  an 
Iambic  the  stress  of  the  voice,  or  accent,  is  laid  on  the  second, 
in  a  Trochee  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot*.  The  syllable 
of  any  foot  on  which  tliis  elevation  takes  place*  is  said  to  be  in 
4xnU,  the  remaining  syllable  or  syllables  in  which  the  voice  sinks 
iiom  its  elevated  to  its  natural  tone,  ate  said  to  be  in  them,  from 
the  two  Greek  words,  i^ais  and  6^w, .  signifying  elevation  and 
^iepressionf »  Thus  in  au  Iambic  verse,  the  first  syllable  of  each 
fool  is  in /Aesif,  the  second  in  arsis.  In  a  Trochaic,  exactly 
the  reverse  takes  place*  A  .tribrach  when  it  is  put  for  an  lam- 
,liio,  has  its  first  syllable  in  thesis,  its  second  %  m  arsis, .  and  its 

third 

«  We  say  each because  this'  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  khu  or 
Mccent  not  being  greater,  as  Bentley  supposed,  on  the  first  foot  in 
tiie  TroiShmc,  or  the  second  in  the  Iambic  metres  than  on  the  se« 
cottd  ofihe  one,  or  first  of  the  other ;  but  a  somewhat  longer  paute 
is  made  in  8cannmg,  'at  the  end  of  each  metre^  than  at  the  end  oC 
enthjbat,  which  may  poisibly  deceive  an  unpractised  or  nnmniical 

f  We  are  fully  aware  ^  the  different  significations  of  a^t^  an  J 
arising  from  the  elevation  and  dqiression  of  the  foot  to  mark 
th^  time,  and  even  the  diametrically  opposite  significations,  arising 
from  the  us6  of  these  terms  among  the  grammarians  and  former 
writers  on  metric  subjects ;  but  as  it  is  rather  a  dispute  about 
.Mmes  than  tUngif  and  as  we  wish  here  merely  to  elucidate  the  sub* 
rject,  we  puq>9sely.  wave  this  discussion.  ^  Thi^  ^rm  accent  might, 
perhaps,  express  the  elevation  of  the  voice  on  what  we  may  ven« 
ture  to  caU cAar^eru^ic  «yfia£fe,  were  it  not  liable  to  ambi- 
guity firom  its  ipore  general  usage  in  a  different  si^ification,  and 
we  therefore  prefer  that  of  arsis  as  short  i|nd  intelligible,  but  per-» 
haps  that  of  ictus  metricus,  or  simply  i^tus,  is  still  more  unexcep- 
tionable, being  firee  from  the  cavils  which  might.he  raised  to  tha 
lerip  accent  as  ambiguoMSa  or  arsis  as  disputable  Rev* 

I  It  is  more  ea^     i^miMical  ^  to  un^rstandj  tbitn  for  us  tp 

express, 
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third  in  thesis ;  when  put  for  a  Trochee  its  first  is  in  ar&is,  and 
and  two  last  in  thesis,  [n  scanning  a  dactylic  verse^  the  first 
syllable  of  the  dactyl  is  in  arsis^  the  two  last  in  thesis^  or  if  a 
spondee  is  put  for  a  dactyl^  the  first  satiable  is  in  arsis,  and  the 
last  in  thesis,  but  in  scanning  Anapaestic  verse,  the  two  first  syl- 
lables of  the  Anapaest,  or  the  firbt  of  the  spondee,  are  in  the»s^ 
and  the  last  in  arsis ;  if  a  dactyl  is  used  for  a  spondee,  the  arsis  is 
on  the  first  of  the  short  syllables.  We  may  observe  that  in  aH 
these  cases  where  the  original  foot  consists  of  a  long  and  diort 
syllable,  or  syllables,  the  natural  place  of  the  arsis,  la  on 
long  syllable,  but  where  the  syllables  are  all  long,  as  in  a  sp<Hi* 
dee,  or  all  short,  as  in  a  tribrach,  or  where  feet  combined  of 
long  and  sliort  syllables,  are  substituted  for  the  regular  feet, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  dactyl  in  Iambic,  or  AnapsBstic,  or  an 
Anapaest  ip  Trochaic  metre,  it  will  conform  to  the  nature  of 
the  metre  in  which  that  foot  occurs.  In  the  compound  feet 
the  arsis  will  still  preserve  its  place.  Thus  in  the  Cnoriambiis, 
which  is  compounded  of  the  Trochee  and  Iambus,  the  incipient 
and  final  long  syllables  are  in  arsis,  the  two  intermediate  short 
ones  in  thesis,  according  to  the  natural  places  of  the  arsis  and 
thesis  in  the  simple  feet,  ^  w  In  the  Antispastus,  which 

is  compounded  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochee,  the  incipient  and 
finar  short  syllables  are  in  thesis,  and  the  two  intermediate  long 
ones  in  arsis,  w  — '  — '  o.  And  if  the  Iambic  is  resolved  into 
a  tribrach,  or  dactyl,  the  first  and  third  syllables  are  in  thesis,  and 
the  second  in  arsis,  or  if  into  an  anapaest  the  two  first  are  in 
thesis,  and  the  third  or  long  one  in  arsis.  In  like  manner  if  t^ 
I'rochee  is  resolved  into  a  tribrach,  or  anapaest|  the  arsis  will 
still  be  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  resolutions  of 
the  uncompounded'  feet.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  place 
pf  the  antispast  is  supplied  by  a  double  Iambic,  in  which  casei 
if  a  tribrach  or  dactyl  is  put  for  the  Iambic,  the  arsis  is,  as  be* 
fore,  on  the  second,  if  an  anapaest,  on  the  thh-d  sylkble  of  the 
substituted  foot.    From  what  we  have  said,  we  hope  it  is  siif- 


express,  why  the  ictus  falls  on  the  middk,  rather  than  the  lasi  sylla- 
ble  of  a  tribrach  or  dactyl  in  Iambic,  and  of  a  dac^l  in  Anapsestic 
verse. '  The  most  intelligible  reason  we  can  assign  is,  that  in  tlie 
tribrach  or  dactyl,  the  ixw  short  syllables  are  put  for  one  long,  and 
therefbre  the '  tone  of  the  long  syllable  for  which  they  are  sub* 
stltuted,  is  given  as  soon  as  possible;  because  if  the  ictus  weke  on 
the  last  short  syllable  of  the  tribrach  or  dactyl,  it  would  make  it 
sound  like  an  ianapsest  or  cretic.  '  Combining  this  note  with  our 
subsequent  observations  in  the  text,  the  force  of  the  argument  will, 
we  trust,  be  sufficiently  comprdiended,  even  by  those  who  have 
s»ot  paid  deep  attention  to  Uiese  niceties*   Rev^  - 

^cientlj 
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fidentlj  intelligible  that  the  arsis  or  ictus  cannot  fall  on  a  final 
shdrt  sj/Uable  of  any  foot ;  bat  as  that  syllable  on  \vhich  it  falls 
is  necessarily  pronounced  with  a  greater  stress  of  voice,  when  it 
ialb  on  the  incipient  short  syllable  of  a  foot,  it  will  have  the 
power  to  make  that  syllable  long,  or  if  it  falls  on  a  naturally 
long  sellable,  it  may  even  make  that  syllable  longer,  a  circum- 
stance which  as  it  nntterially  tends  to  elucidate  some  apparent 
metrical  anomalies,  we  shall  discuss,  or  at  least  touch  upon^ 
before  we  close  this  article,  but  we  think  we  shall  still  better 
prepare  our  readers  for  it  by  introducing  here  a  specimen  of  Dr. 
Maltby's  work. 

Arseos^  sive  Casurct^  vis  apyd  Homerum. 
Sed  de  his  hactenus,  nobis  potius  res  est  cum  versibus  Heroicis^  ubi 
in  primam  pedis  syllabam  ictus  nietricus  proculdubio  cadit ;  et  cum 
.  Arsi  omnium  consensu  convenit  *.  Ubicunque  vero  hoc  fieret,  ibi 
vox  intendebatur,  et  mora  qusedam  in  pronuntiando  obtii\gebat. 
Quod  si  in  tali  loco  syllaba  natura  brevis  locaretur,  cum  acriore 
quadam  et  incitatiore  vi  proferretur,  evadebat  longa.  In  quibus 
autem  locis  vocis  intentio  major,  et  mora  in  effercnda  syllaba  longior, 
m  fllis  istiusmodi  effectum^r<rripi/e  et  Jrequenlius  conspici  credibile 
est.  Hoc  uonnunquam  evenit  in  prima  versus  syllaba;  saepius  autem  - 
in  medio  versus,  ubi  vox  ita  dxviditur,  ut  in  syllabam  a  reliqua  voce 
quasi  abscissam  metricus  ictus  cadat.  Civsura  nomen  inde  obtinuit : 
fed  caussam  unde  Casung  vim  suam  adepta  sit  brevem  syllabam 
producendi,  nullam  aliam  esse  contendo,  quam  quae  in  versus  sta- 
tim  initio  eundem  effectum  generet.  Hacc  vero  ictus  meirici  &ive 
Arseos  efficientia  in  versibus  tantum  Heroicis,  prcecipue  vero  Ho- 
men,  discernitur.  Est  profecto  ubi  ante  unicam  literam  ^  apud 
scriptores  Dramaticos  vocalis  brevis  ita  producatur  ;  cujus  ideo  suo 
in  loco  mentio  fiet. 

Nunc  pauCa  recenseamus  exempla  syliabarum  per  Arsin  in 
Hbmero  productarum,  quarum  nonnulla  in  Annotationibus  ad 
Tliesaurum  tetigi.  Fid,  Ind.  v.  Arsis." 

$rX£  Kaciynmre  xofAiaai  rs  ijjej  Sos  re  /xoi  Ihwhs^  IL  E.  35. 9* 

ZFf t;^(9i  TrvBitiaaf  ri  yi»h  ^vii  SXKa vi^tssij'  Od.  7*  1 19* 
EwVovof  /S6/3X7j7o,  jSooy  qhoXo  rersvxoff*'*    l***  423. 

I  — ■  '  f      ■       >  .1^ 

*  .By  the  arsi^  and  ictus  metricus  we  constantly  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing,  as  the  immortal  Bentley  did  before  us.  They  must 
always  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  except  by  those  who  suppose 
with  Hare,  Foster,  and  a  few  of  the  early  grammarians,  that  the 
lusis  was  the  silent  elevation  of  the  foot,  the  thesis  the  depression, 
qr  beat^  which  marked  the  time,  and  which  according  to  them 
would  be  tha  ictiis.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  in  a  former 
note.  Rev. 

"  Nulla 
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<^  KuUa  alia  de  cama  ortmn  pato  quod  prima  jspnepciitMaeU 

porrigaiur,  IL  A.  135*  Similiter  fonan  in  'a«^x\vh,  a.  36.  et  lAi- 
cnnque  prima  vocis  sjllaba  in  Arsi  localiir.^— ^ — ^Age  TeiiO»ponaiiiof 
•lia^  ubi  Arsis  in  Caesuram,  qu»  vocatur^  incidat : 

•     'AfAfi  f      iimoT  fioK^r  alyia  ivesetwawf  (nam  TtcU 
fUcari  6f  sicuH  in  ediit.  exstat,  dubitarim^J  E.  738. 

^'  OSte  Btdts,  BiWiq  Tif  irT  yitn  laiwiou  uip^J*    0. 99^ 
.      KXanWi"  Xiylwr  flroX«s  J'  «^*<p  «^)&»  irai^."    T.  5. 
'      SroB^  Mtfrf  fivfl^,  ivft  Of  x^cif  e^vsSof  stn,"    lb.  SQw 
OT  Tt  M/Cc^rou,  Ktfi  E^o  V  iftiim  mijv.**   lb.  43. 
•**E7X**  656*5o*4ivy  •  %ri  y«  g        eXiC€«  Xvygat.**  49. 

,  or'   60,  89>98. 

>!^o»  Sp^of  5tXiq7o  V  0  J  5g«  T^wfflv  pLCvsaiVflrfv.'*  3fl7. 
*^  IlvXta}* /[AcX/igv  riv  »aTgl  ftK£a  rapte  Xe^^AW*"  390.. 
"  N«iJXoxov  isXifMva,xai  ris  Beos  frytiAonvev,^    Od.  I4U 
^ OuX^v, T^y  voTf  /xT ^Xa^s >jiVKf  cSoylu^    f .  £  19. 

Postremo  adferantur  syllabae  breves  prodacte>  neque  in  imti# 
ferBUs  neque  in  Caesura. 

•^IIswfeTai  av^Xoj  ("sic  enim  sc«6i  debebttt)  Xsoxj»  JT  ki 
afyXf).''  ^.45. 
Kal  ra  i/h  iwlayfl,  mvra  iufjLOt^o  iai^w.*'    |.  434. 
^  T^i^f^Mi  VQrsov7aiy  sate/  xs  ris  avowicifonJ*  7- 

To  this  chapter  b  subjoined  a  long  note,  containing;  some  re- 
pprk»  on  Professor  Dunbar's  Greek  Prosody,  ^\ith  some^  and 
those  the  main  parts  of  which.  Dr.  Maltby  fullj^  coincides,  whik 
plhers  meet  with  decided,  though  liberally  expressed,  and,  wa 
need  hardly  a(]d,  just  animadversion,  l^he  note  itself,  especially 
with  the  notes  upon  it,  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  we  gladly 

Eesent  our  readers  with  its  conclusion,  both  from  respect  to  Dr. 
ialtby  and  the  learned  Professor,  and  because  it  will  greatly 
lend  to  elucidate  our  preceding  and  subsequent  remarks. 

^  Eqoidem  cenfido  fere,  Zt^J^li  ^  1^  ^  disputata,  nxm 
tnroganter  et  uspere,  sed  libere  (uti  omnea  decet  qui  in  rebus  dif- 
liciles  exnlicatus  habentibus,  quid  sit  simiDimum  Ten,  perscmtan- 
tur)  DunwMTUs  •  w^n>  baud  moleste  ferat  Qperis  interea  docti  el 
jttgeniosi  specimen  si  protulero,  gratiai9  apud  nostratea  saltern  m 
initurum  scio. 

In  hexameter  verse,  the  ictus  or  arsis  is  alwiqrs  upon  the  ibst 
sjUable  of  the  foot.  Though  we  haT^  no  other  data  to  guide  aa 
IB  the  pronunciation  aS  this  species  of  yen%  it  ^^ipeara  fdmost  eer<( 
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tflin  iSuk  theftnt  sySabk  of  e^ery  foot  must  hasre  beem  frooounped 
^ith  the  ruing  infiitction,  and  coasequent  swell  of  the  voice^  Up 
give  melody  to  the  verse;  and  that^  even  thouffh  the  syllable  wat 
naturally  shorty  such  an  Increase  of  time  was  thereby  given  to  it, 
as  to  make  it  long  in  the  recitation.  Upon  what  other  principle' 
can  we  account  for  the  lengthening  of  those  short  csesural  sylla- 
bles that  occur  so  frequently  in  Homer  ?  It  Is  not  from  thdir  oc-* 
currence  in  any  particular  place ;  for  they  are  to  be  found  at  the 
commencement  of  almost  every  foot*.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  iit 
consequence  of  the  pause;  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask  upon  what 
principle  does  that  pause  depend  ?  It  is  not  because  they  termi- 
nate particular  words  that  they  are  made  long,  but  because  thc;^ 
ibrm  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot ;  which  in  consequence,  whether  at 
the  end,  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  must  be 
pronounced  equal  in  length  to  a  syllable  naturally  long,  to  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  the  verse.  With  whal  particular  cadencar 
and  ac4^Bt  hexameter  verse  was  chaunted  or  sung,  we  can  never 
learn :  It  was  certainly  not  monotonous,  but  required  the  sound 
to  be  regulated  in  such  manner  as,  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
^e  feet,  would  make  them  most  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  this,  1 
Upprehend,  could- only  be  done  by  giving  a  particular  tone  or  swell 
to  the  first  syllable.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  lengtheuing^ 
of  all  caesura!  syllables,  as  well  vowels  and  dipthongs  as  short  sylla- 
bles. Upon  it  also  depends,  what  has,  I  imagine,  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  the  lengtnening  of  many  short  syllables  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  middle  of  words;  a  circumstance' which  has  per- 
plexed grammarians  exceedingly,  and  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
course to  expedients  to  support  the  metre,  which  led  to  a  corrup-* 
tion  of  the  language.'*   P.  24p, 

*  Such  are  the  obsiervatiops  of  Dr.  Maltby  and  the  learned  Pro« 
fessOf  on  this  important  and  hitherto  perplexed  subject.  We 
shall  now  redeem  the  promise  we  made  at  the  commencemeut 
of  these  extracts,  by  subjoining  a  few  more  remarlcs  of  our  own. 

We  stated,  p.  461,  that  when  the  arsis  fell  on  an  incipient  short 
syllable  of  a  foot,  it  woqjd  have  the  power  to  make  that  sellable 
)ong.  We  wish  to  explain  this  a  little  further.  In  hexameter 
verse^  it  fjsills  alwr-ajs  on  the  incipient  3yUable  of  each  foot,  and 
therefore  if  that  syllable  be  naturally  short,  it  not  only  may,  but 
must  thereby  be  made  long.  For  no  foot  in  an  hexameter  verse 
can  begin  .wkfa  a  short  syllabify  and  we  must^  therefore,  (taking 
for  ^nted  that  the  passage  is  genuine^  and  the  authority  of  the 
poet  indisputable)  admit  the  short  syllable  to  be  lengthened 
either  by  the  ictifs  or  some  other  cause.  Now  if  we  find  on  the 
onfs  handj  that  exclusively  of  the  ictus^  we  can  meet  with  no  sia« 


*  The  IVofiessor  would  have  exnressed^faniself  more  dearly  lu4 
)mmid^9i^tll»€omafi^^^  Rev. 
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gle  adequate  cause,  but  are  obliged  to  shift  our  grouad^  and  fio  j 
fresh  expedients  as  often  as  we  meet  with  fresh  instances  of  short 
syllables,  sometimes  having  recourse  to  caesura,  sometimes  to  an 
aspirate,  sometimes  to  doubling  a  consonant,  sometimes  to  in* 
eriing  a  vowel,  sometimes  to  transposing  a  letter  in  pronuncia- 
cion ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  ictus  alone  will 
in  all  cases  give  a  substantial  and  invariabli  cause  for  the  effect 
produced ;  the  short  syllable  so  lengthened,  being  invariably  that 
on  which  the  ictus  is  placed,  there  cannot  remain  a  question,  but 
that  the  ictus,  in  hexameter  verse,  must  lengthen  a  naturally 
short  syllable*  Thus  the  first  syllable  in  careii^,  when  it  has  the 
ictus  on  it,  for  instance  at  the  beginnii^  of  a  verse,  camot 
short.  This,  however,  arises  only  from  the  nature  of  the  vmrn, 
in  which  the  only  admissible  feet  being  dactyls  and  spondees, 
no  foot  can  b^n  with  a  short  syllaUe.  But  in  the  trochaic 
metre,  ivhere  the  ictus  is  still  on  the  first  ^Ifaible  of  each  foot, 
it  will  not  make  the  incipient  syllable  of  a  tribrach  long,  for  tbea 
a  tribrach  in  the  first  place,  would  be  no  longer  equivalent  to  n 
trochee,  but  to  a  dactyl. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  extend  the  doctrme  of  the  ictus 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Maltby,  who  confines  it 
to  Heroic,  and  prmcipally  to  Homeric  verse,  and  expressly  ex- 
cludes it  from  dramatic,  except  in  the  case  of  the  letter  We 
think,  however,  we  can  account  for  some  very  difiicult  anomalies 
in  the  Tragic  writers  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle.  For 
instance,  in  those  passages  which  have  excited  so  much  control 
>ersy  among  critics  in  ^schyius, 

Sq^.  TA.  488.  Ed.  Por$. 
JJa^dTfoiirMf  'Aqxis  i  U  roioirS'  <M^."^  Ibid.  547. 
OI  yS;  rsxS<r«  rovS*  Q(pTv  iS^e>I/a^y.''   Ckoeph.  9^7. 
"  'O^ar  xovry  ivavSov  iyytKov  ^farS/^   Suppl.  170* 

In  all  these  cases  the  ictus  b  on  the  naturally  short  syllable^ 
and  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  its  being  I^gtheped^ 
So  again  in  Anapasstic  metre^ 

^  Ebdwneh"  Pr.  Fmei.  1085. 

In  all  these  instances  ^e  can  assign  the  same  sim(Ae,  intelli- 
gible, and  invariable  cause  for  the  same  effect ;  and  if  no  other 
cause  so  simple,  so  intelligible,  so  invariable,  can  be  adducedj  W9 
cannot  surely  hesitate  to  admit  the  power  of  the  ictus  into  dra*- 
matic  poetry,  in  other  cam  aiso^  bcwdes  the  onivefsaUy  acloiow- 
ledged  one  of  the  letter 

Even  with  respect  to  the  passage  wa  Ittve  abiea«fy  hmlaBced 
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fromTlieocrituSi  p.  457*  in  which  the  first  syllable  in  xoXof  is  both 
long  and  short  in  the  same  line^  we  may  remark  that  the  ictus 
falls  on  the  long  syllable ;  and  we  may  farther  remark,  that  when 
Theocritus  uses  the  same  w*ord  twice  in  the  same  line,  where  lh% 
ictus  does  not  fall  on  the  first  syllable^  he  uses  it  in  both  in* 
stances  short. 

Tis  SafxaKats  vagfXsSvra,  xftXov  xaXoy  ifAss  ipmaxiv.^ 

Id.  viii.  75. 

Hafing  thus,  we  trust,  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  ictus  always 
tna^p  and  in  some  cases  mmt  lengthen  a  short  sylhble  on  which 
it  faUs^  not  only  in  hexameter  verse,  but  in  all  other  kinds  of 
metre,  we  shall  just  touch  on  our  odier  assertion,  that  Avhen  it 
falls  on  a  long  syllable  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  longer.  But 
as  we  hope  we  have  now  rendered  the  subject  familiar  to  our 
raMkn,  we  shdl  content  ourselves  with  producing  the  first  ia*' 
Jtance  that  occurs. 

Aiav  am  fi*s<Txs  roTT  Xof  ov  .**  Odya.  X.  595. 

Here  the  last  syllable  in  am  which  ought  to  be  short  before  tha 
following  vowel,  is  lengthened  by  the  ictus,  just  as  the  last  syl« 
lable  of  sro9i  is  lengthened,  from  the  same  cause. 

We  have  so  far  trabsgressed  our  limits  that  we  can  only  cup- 
aorily  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  same  principle  for 
the  solution  of  apparent  anomalies  in  the  metres  of  Virgil  and 
the  Latin  poets.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  striknig 
instance  or  two,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  diligence  and  sagacity  - 
of  those  who  wish  to  investigate  a  subject  which  we  can  venture 
to  predict  will  afford  both  conviction  and  entertainment. 

Sit  pecorf ;  apibus  quanta  expertentia  parcis.**  Oe^g.  i.  4. 

tlere  the  last  syllable  in  pecori,  which  naturally  would  be  cut  off, 
pot  only  maintains  its  position  but  is  even  continued  long.  On 
the  contrary^  we  find  a  lon|;  vowel  on  which  the  ictus  does  not 
fall,  if  it  maintains  its  position  without  elision  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  Greek  long  vowbl>,  still  is  made  short  before  a  subsequent 
Vowel, 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelifi  Ossam."  Georg.  u  281. 

which  is  a  verse  remarkably  elucidating  the  property  of  the  ictus, 
Ihe  last  syllable  of  conati  being  neither  shortened  nor  suffering 
•lision,  because  the  ictus  falls  on  it,  while  that  of  Pelio,  though 
fa  be  considered  not  only  as  an  u,  but  as  the  dipthong  not 
having  the  ictus  €>n  it,  is  made  short. 
So  again, 

Clamassent,  ut  Uttosi  Hyla,  BylS,  soime  softaret'* 

Ed.  vi.  44. 
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The  last  syllable  of  the  first  Hyla  is  long  because  it  is  sostaine^ 
by  the  ictus^  wfiile  that  of  the  second  b  short  because  it  has  ua 
longer  that  support. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  naturally  long  Towel  ia 
supported^  or^  made  longer  by  tlie  ictus>  because  when  the  ictifi  ' 
is  removed  we  find  it  follows  the  common  nile  of  one  vowd 
preceding  another,  and  is  made  short. 

Before  we  close  our  remarlcs  we  must  trespass  a  little  fiirtber 
on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  observii^  that  when  the  ictua 
makes  a  naturally  short  vowel  long>  it  more  frequ^itly  ocoirs  am. 
Towels  followed  by  one  set  of  consonants  than  another^  btft  oe- 
tasionally  upon  alL  Thua  all  the  lii^Qids^  in  the  foUowing  order^ 
p  X,  IJL,  y,  and  of  the  mutes  ar  in  parUcalar^  will  be  fowad,  mdm 
in  the  same  or  different  words>  often  to  follow  the  natnraily  ahott 
towel  on  which  the  ictus  falls.  It  is  not,  hoveever,  the  lubic 
^uent  consonant,  but  the  ictuSj  which  lengthea»  the  vowel,  m 
must  be  evident  from  considering  such  words  as  ngiafLiSiir/wberQ 
the  naturally  short  incipient  vowel  is  sustained  without  any  inter- 
mediate consonanti  merely  by  the  force  of  the  ictai;  and  a  thou- 
aand  passages  in  Homer  besides  those  dready  quoted,  where 
4he  vowel  is  sustained  in  case  of  an  hiatos,  from  the  same  cause. 
The  reader  may  collect  abundant  j^oois  of  this  from  every  hun- 
dred lines  of  Horaor.  lliat  is,  he  will  find  the  lengthened  vowd 
on  which  die  ictus  fails,  more  frequently  followed  by  the  con- 
sonants we  have  raentioDed>  (which,  from  their  natural  pronun- 
ciation, readily  lend  support  to  the  voice)  than  by  any  other ; 
JmU  he  will  find,  that  whin  the  same  vmtel  is  followed  btf  ih» 
name  consonant  without  the- ictus,- it-  will,  according  to  rfe.ntf- 
fural  quantity,  continue  short;  if,  therefore,  in  all  cases  where 
the  ictus  does  not  fiiU  it  continues  short,  and  where  it  does  fall 
it  becomes  long,  we  surely  must  attribute  this  increase  of  quan- 
|ity  to  the  ictus  alone. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Mahby,  and 
bis  valuable  work.  If  our  suggestion  should  be  so  far  attended 
to  by  him,  as  to  induce  him  to  think  in  earnest  of  publishing  a 
Thesaurus  in  his  own  nan^e,  wc  cannot  forbear  recommending 
}iim  to  avoid  that  multiplication  of  notes  upon  text,  and  notes 
upon  notes,  which,  thoii^h  abouuding  in  valuable  matter,  givea 
a  degree  of  heaviness  and  perpleaity  to  bis  present  dissertation. 
IrVhile  indeed  he  had  to  comment  on  Morell's  text  and  notaa 
ibis  was  in  great  measure  unavoidable;  but  it  may  be  easily 
remedied  in  a  future  publication,  l^  incorporating  mudi  of  the 
natter  of  the  notes  into  the  text,  and  at  least  iKiving  one  set 
of  notes  only.  We  wished  to  have  ^ded  a  specimen  from 
the  body  of  the  work,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
usual  limits,  and  are  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  so  by  the 
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cojMous  detiil  we  haft  given.  We  cannot,  bowever,  omit  tha 
final  sentences  of  Dr.  Maltb/s  concluding  observations,  wkidi 
contun  rules  and  examples  for  the  quaalhy  of  doubtful  s;l« 
lables. 

^  £x  lis  qua  in  posteriori  parte  observationum  horum  posuimus^ 
fiieile  sibi  lector  colliget,  quants  sit  molls  regulas  aliquas,  tit  uni* 
i)eman  veras^  de  quantitate  ancipitum  vocalium  in  Graeca  lingufi 
conscribere :  adeo  mter  se  discrepant  diverss  indolis  atque  sctatia 
Poets  ;  adeo  infinita  est  verborum  copia;  adeo  denique  in  per* 
jnultis  locb  librariorum  inscitiie  atque  aliis  temporis  injuriis  obnoxS 
faenmt  Hdkomadum,  qualescumque  comites*  Ubi  r^uls  popl 
poount,  quales  Bentleii,  Dawesii,  rorsoni  soUertia  excogitavit»  ia 
evolvendis  lis  operam  sedulo  navent  tinmes;.  dein  optimorda 
Foetanun  lectione  memoriam  simul  et  judicium  exerceant.  lUud 
tameu  in  animos  semper  revocent,— dum  dim  leges  apud  omnea 
mnino  Scriptoret  semper  obtinent»  sicut  productiones  vocaliuas, 
anteduplicem,  aut  duas  consonantes,  (modo  cum  mutis  non  coo^ 
currant  liquidise)  alias  aut  servari  aut  negligi  solere,  prout  Poetii. 
Epicus  aut  Dramaticus  fuerit^— in  Tragcsdia  aut  Comoedia  vert 
•atus.'^ 

His  in  studiis  persequendis,  si  a  nostris  laboribus  paullo  tnagil 
sidjumenti  aut  voluptatis,  quam  antea,  ceperint  ingenui  juvenes^ 
aam  ssepe  ad  sera  lumina  huic  operi  curam  impendisse,  tarn  seepat 
imte  exortnm  soils  libros  evolvisse,  nos  minime  powtebit." 

We  shall  onljr  add  that  the  Latinity  of  Dc  Maltby  is,  like  his 
own  mind,  clear,  luminous^  and  correct ;  and  shall  conclude  witit 
recommending  this  most  learned  and  useful  work  as  indispensabljr 
necessary  to  the  Greek  student,  and  fully  meriting  the  title  of 
a  Thesaurus. 


An.  II.  A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in$o  the  in* 
terior  of  that  Country,  executed  under  the  Orders  of  tlm 
British  GoDemment,  in  the  Years  1809  and  1810 :  in  whkk 
are  included  an  Account  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
Voyage;  a  concise  Narrative  of  late  Events  in  Arabia 
TeUx,  and  someParticulars  respecting  the  Aborisinal  African 
Tribes,  extendimx  from  Mosambique  to  the  Boraers  of  Egypt; 
together  with  Vocabularies  of  their  respective  lAinguages* 
Illustrated  tpUh  a  Map  of  Abyssinia,  numerous  Engravings, 
and  Charts.  By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.  pp.  592.  dt  ^s. 
ttivingtons.  1814. 

Although  this  work  throws  very  little  new  light  eitbe^ 
on  the  ancient  history  or  present  state  of  Abyssinia,  yet  we  wera 
tarried  through  its  numerous  pages  with  a  considerable  dmee 
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of  pleasure^  and  felt  our  sympathies  occaaiooally  roused  to  a 
high  pitch  in  the  various  fortunes  of  its  adventurous  author*  Miu 
Salt  tells  his  story  modestly,  with  every  mark  of  good  faith ;  and 
if  he  does  not  astonish  us  with  wonders^  it  is  rather  because 
there  were  no  marvels  to  discover^  than  that  he  did  not  make 
every  exertion  to  see  them.  With  respect  to  his  predecessors  at 
large>  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  is  deficient  in  can- 
dour^ or  unwilling  upon  the  whole  to  allow  them  their  full  tri- 
bute of  applause :  and  even  in  his  strictures  on  Bruce,  by  far 
the  most  distinguished  of  these,  he  adds  more  than  be  takea 
away  of  general  credibility  and  of  reputation  for  accurate 
research.  After  having  sketched  the  route  which  our  author 
followed,  we  will  endeavour  to  bring  into  a  narrow  view  the 
matters  at  issue  between  him  and  Mr.  Bruce ;  thus  securing  to 
ourselves  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  our  readers,  every 
thing  of  consequence  by  which  Mr.  Salt  has  either  improved  or 
extended  our  knowledge,  relative  to  eastern  Africa. 
'  In  the  month  of  January,  I8O9,  Mr.  Salt,  having  taken 
charge  of  some  presents,  and  a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  addressed 
\o  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  embarked  on  board  the  Marian, 
a  merchant  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Weather- 
head  ;  but  owing  to  foul  winds,  it  was  not  until  the  2d  of  March 
that  they  finally  cleared  the  English  Channel,  in  company  with 
a  Brazil  convoy,  under  tlie  direction  of  Captain  Smith  of  the 
Brilliant.  On  die  10th  they  reached  the  island  of  Madeira,  where 
nothing  particular  occurred ;  and  in  ten  days  more,  they  found 
themselves  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
Mr.  Salt  was  politely  received  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Oiledon, 
with  whose  society;  as  well  as  vnth  that  of  the  people  in  general^ 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  much  gratified. 

Among  all  the  foreign  colonies  that  I  have  visited,''  gays  he, 
I  have  found  no  residence  so  agreeable  as  the  Ci^e.  Tha  neal-- 
Aess  and  conveniency  of  the  houses,  the  saiubrity  of  the  climate^ 
and'  the  grandeur  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  make  Ci^  Town, 
except  during  tlie  prevalence  of  the  south-east  winds,  a  most  de- 
sirable place  of  abode.;  and  the  beautiiiil  rides  and  well^chelteved 
country  residences  in  the  neighbourhood,  render  the  adjoining 
country  always  deUghtfuI.  To  a  person  possessing  a  taste  for  the 
sublime,  the  scenery  here  could  not  fail  to  interest;  if  fond  of 
plants,  the  infinite  variety  of  species  found  close  even  to  the  town^ 
would  afi^ord  him  endless  amusement ;  and  if  inclined  to  the  charms 
Of  social  intercourse,  he  might  at  this  time  have  been  gratified  by 
mixing  in  a  sooiety  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  England,  exceptitig 
that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  highly  polished  circles  of  our 
metropolis.  The  Dutch  seem  desirous  generally  to  associate  mA 
the  English',  and  when  ihe^  find  a  person  willing  tD  do  justice  to 
their  characteri  and  to  contbrm  to  their  odanners,  they  seldom  Ml 
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to  cherish  his  acquaintance,  and  to  treat  him  with  dutinguiahed 
attention.  The  best  informed  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  great 
improvemoDts  made  in  the  colony  by  the  English,  sbce  they  have 
had  possession  of  it,  and  appear  anxious,  by  placing  their  sons  ia 
our  army  and  navy,  and  by  marrying  their  daughters  to  our  coun- 
trymen, to  cement  the  bond  of  union  that  subsists  between  the 
two  nations.  The  women  of  the  Cape  are  most  of  them  pretty^ 
and  very  pleasing  in  their  manners ;  and  there  is  a  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse allowed  them  in  socie^,  which  renders  their  company 
peculiarly  attractive.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  country  excur* 
flians  better  conducted  than  in  this  colony.  The  climate,  during 
a  great  part  of  tlie  year,  from  the  mildness  of  its  temperature,  is 
particularly  adapted  to  parties  of  this  description,  and  the  lively 

Sirit  which  characterizes  the  younger  females,  is  on  no  occasion 
ewn  to  greater  advantage.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  ladies,  and 
as  many  gentlemen,  start  on  horseback  at  the  break  of  day,  and 
ride  six  or  seven  mUes  to  one  of  the  country  seats  before  breakfast, 
and  aiterwards  remount  their  horses,  extend  their  excursions,  dine 
at  the  house  of  another  friend,  and,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
aace  of  &tigue,  conclude  the  evening  with  a  dance."  .  P.  6. 

As  to  the  commercial  and  political  affairs  of  the  colony,  Mr. 
Salt  purposely  abstains  from  entering  into  lengthened  details. 
He  mentions^  in  general  terms,  that  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  almost  every  department.  The  revenue  arisiiq; 
from  foreign  trade  has  since  the  date  of  his  former  visit, 

been  neariy  doubled.  Agriculture  is  daily  extending  its  benefits  ; 
land  has  become  more  valuable;  and  considerable  alterations 
for  the  better  have  been  introduced  with  respect  to  the  imple* 
fluents  of  husbandry,  and  the  general  mode  of  cultivating  the 
ground.  The  English  plough  is  now  in  use,  the  Spanish  breed 
of  sheep,  which  proves  extremely  advantageous,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and  the  manner  of  dressing  the  vines  which  is  prac- 
ticed on  the  Rhine,  has  been  adopted  iii  some  of  the  vintages 
with  success.  It  appears,  however^  that  mothers  are  not  quite 
■o  successful  in  reanng  their  offspring,  as  there  still  prevails  such 
an  extraordinary  fatality  amoi^  children  as  to  prevent  the  popu- 
lation  from  enlarging ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  every  cun 
of  the  iuhabitantSj  the  males  exceed  the  females  by  a  consider* 
able  proportion ;  the  surplus  on  the  side  of  the  former  amoont<< 
ing  altogether  to  l6CX). 

Early  in  August  our  traveller  left  the  Cape,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exploring  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  made  land  (ao» 
cording  to  the  sea  phrase)  between  Capes  Corrientes  and  St  Se« 
bastian.  Having  set  out^  in  company  with  the  first  mate^  to 
look  for  the  harbour  and  town  of  Sofala,  he  jfell  in  with  some 
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of  the  lutivM  of  that  inhospitable  shor^.  Tliese  savagea^  totally 
destitute  of  all  clothing  except  a  thick  coat  of  mud^  exhibited 
very  little  affection  or  confidirnce  towards  their  European  visitors. 
To  induce  them  to  come  to  a  conference,  tlie  lilnglish  party 
M'aded  to  their  canoes^  hoi»ted  a  while  handkerchief  by  way  of 
flag,  aud  placed  in  tlieni  ;i  coarse  knife  and  some  biscuits^  as 
tokens  of  friendship;  but  every  attempt  to  conciliate  the  wily 
iVfficana,  proved  altogether  fruitleas,  for  as  long  as  our  country* 
men*  remaiited  in  sight,  tlie  iiaudkercliief  and  biscuits  were  not 
removed.  Going  a  little  fartlier  along  shore,  they  perceived  more 
oanoes  afloat,  41II  filled  with  Datives,  but  before  they  could  ap- 
proach them,  the  latter  jumped  out  >u)d  drew  their  vessels  up 
the  beach.  The  chief,  as  he  was  conceived  to  be  from  faia 
wearing  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  covering 
on  bis  head,  .walked  leisurely  from  the  water  side,  while  the  rest 
i^ere  busUy  employed  in  removing  some  bundles  out  of  tlieir 
canoes. 

Being  withm  hail,"  says  our  author,*  **  we  hoisted  English 
colours,  waved  our  hankerchieis,  and  called  out  to  them,  in  Por- 
tuguese and  Arabic,  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  our  intentions  were 
friendly :  they  seemed  partly  to  understand  us,  but  appeared  to  giva 
little  credit  to  our  professions,  for,  instead  of  inviting  us  on  shore, 
they  brandished  their  spears,  drew  their  arrows  to  the  head,  tore 
the  branches  wildly  from  the  trees,  and  performed  other  strange 
antics,  pretty  obviously  with  the  view  of  forbiddtng  our  approach ; 
a|  the  same  time  jabbering  most  vociferously  in  their  native  jargon, 
and  making  motions  to  us  to  be  gone*  We  repeatedly  questioned 
litem  where  Sofala  lay,  hut  could  ^et  no  intelligible  answer.  While 
this  was  passing,  two  of  these  natives  boldly  walked  down  to  their 
canoes  (which  were  within  close  pistol  shot)  and  took  out  their 
war  caps  and  other  ornaments  with  which  Uiey  equipped  the.i^- 
selves.  They  afterwards,  to  exhibit  their  skill,  shot  their  arrowa 
iddeways  along  the  beach  as  at  a  mark,  making  the  whole  time  a 
variety  of  curious  gestures.  Finduig  it  useless  to  wait  lon^r,  we 
departed ;  but  first  gave  them  three  cheers,  and  fired  a  pistol  in 
die  air,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  on  their  courage.  .  This 
only  redoubled  their  savage  merriment:  they  shouted  ii\  return, 
jumped  and  skipped  about,  and  ran  madly  along  the  beach,  ex- 
pressing a  kind  of  admiration  ratlier  than  dread  of  our  fire 
urms."  P.  16. 

Mr.  Salt  was  politely  received  at  Mosambique  by  the  govemcir# 
who  liad  just  arrived  in  the  settlement  from  Portugal;  dined 
.with  his  Excellency  onr  rice,  which  was  remarkably  fine,  and  on 
bread  w^ich  was  exceedingly  white  and  palatable;  when,  m 
eontpliment  to  the  English,  a  toast  w  as  given  to  the  health  of  his 
Mqesty  tfa^  fting  <jreat  Britain,  and  the  English  of  course 
retuaird  ihA.cciurtesy  by  drinking  a  glass  to  ^be  Prince  Regent 
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bf  Portugal.  Dinner  being  over,  they  retired  to  flnother  apart* 
inent^  where  tea  and  colfee  was  set  out  in  a  splendid  service  of 
pure  gold  from  Sena,  of  excellent  workmanship,  executed  hj 
the  Banaiuns  resident  on  the  island.  The  English  travellers  at- 
taided  the  governor  to  Mesuril,  where  there  is  a  country  resi- 
dence for  that  representative  of  Portuguese  Majesty,  and  spent 
with  him  a  few  agreeable  days.  At  the  house  of  one  of  the 
planters  in  that  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Salt  met  with  a  few  native 
tiierchants  from  the  mterior,  called  Monjou,  who  had  come  down 
to  the  coast  with  a  cafila  of  slaves  (chiefly  females)  together 
'with  gAid  and  elephants  teeth,  for  sale.  Owing  to  the  indistinct*- 
ness  peculiar  to  savages,  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  from 
tHeir  answers,  either  the  distance  tliey  had  travelled,  or  the  pre- 
cise direction  in  which  they  bad  moved.  Some  of  them  said 
they  had  been  three  mouths  on  their  way,  others  two,  and 
third  set  admitted  that  the  journey  might  be  accomplished  in  one 
month  9nd  a  half,  allowing  for  days  of  rest!  The  Moujou  are 
negroes  of  the  ugliest  d6s.crip^.i<>ny  having  high  cheek  bones, 
thick  lips,  small  knots  of  jvvooily  1)air,  like  pepper  corns,  oo 
ikeir  heads,  and  skins  of  a  deep  shining  black.  Their  weapons 
M  ere  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  they  were  fouiid  to  supply  them* 
selves  with  fire  by  rubbing  briskly  together  two  pieces  of  wood^ 
vielighted  with  the  baubles  which  the  Portuguese  spread  out 
before  them^  they  bartered  for  a  trifle  the  valuable  commoditi;^ 
Hifli  which  they  had  crossed  the  desert. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Afric^ 
have  already  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  ebb,  whether  we  esti* 
mate  their  consequence  to  the  mother  country  or  the  meana 
which  they  aflford  uf  comfort  or  opulence  to  the  colonists  them* 
selves,  'llie  exchequer  at  Lisbon  has  long  ceased  to  derive  any 
of  its  supplies  from  the  l^nds  beyond  the  Cape;  while  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Eastern  Africa"  is  now  keRt 
up  on  7601.  a  year,  the  revenue  of  the  Bishop  being^bout  ninefy 
pounds,  and  that  of  the  militairy  ojpScers  .varying  from  one  shilling 
itt  day  to  two  shillings  apd  two  peace.  This  little,  moreover,  is 
held  on  a  y^^ry  precarious  tenure,  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Makooa,  a  tribe  of  ss^vages  on  the'  one  hand,  and  of  the  British 
cruisers  on  the  oX\\er,  whensoever  the  politics  of  Europe  shall 
direct  our  arms  against  Portugal.  These  Makoca,  it  appears, 
are  very  formidable  and  very  troublesome  neighbours,  for  not 
more  than  three  years  before  Mr.  Salt  was  at  Mesuril,  they  had 
,driven'llie  Portuguese  from  the  jield  of  battle,  destroyed  their 
j^lantiitions,  penetrated  even  into  the  fort,  where  they  threw 
down  the  image  of  St.  John'  which  was  .in  the  chapel,  plundered 
another  chapel  •djoining  the  government  house,  aud  converted 
the  priest's  dress  in  which  he  celebrates  mass,  into  a  habit  bf 
*    '  '  I  i  2  ceremony 
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ceremony  for  their  chief.   Indeed  the  time  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant^ when  the  sovereignty  of  these  regions  shall  fall  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  their  present  masters ;  and  if  we  retain  the  isiei 
of  France  and  Bourbon^  and  find  it  expedient  to  encourage  an 
extention  of  trade  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  it  will  naturallj 
follow  that  no  foreign  power  but  the  British  will  be  recognized 
from  Molembo  Bay  to  Gardafui-    Perhaps  we  have  already 
sufficiently  extended  the  colonial  systemj^  and  subjected  oursel? es 
more  than  is  quite  desirable  to  that  minute  subdivision  of  our 
strength  to  which  tire  colonial  system  necessarily  leads ;  oa 
which  account  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  government  will 
not  any  farther  exercise  their  authority,  than  may  be  found  re- 
quisite for  enforcing  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  along  the 
coast.    At  all  events^  the  present  rulers  of  Masambique  and  its 
dependencies,  will  soon  preserve  nothing  of  their  conquests  in 
'Africa  but  the  painful  remembrance  of  the  blood  which  they 
cost,  and  of  the  cruelties  by  which  they  were  secured;  ana 
while  the  successors  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  are  struggling  with 
the  rising  spirit  of  liberty,  and  find  themselves  compelled  to  put 
forth  the  residue  of  their  exhausted  strength,  to  prop  their  de- 
clining  power  in  the  west,  the  descendants  of  Francis  Baretto 
mre  doomed  to  behold  the  fabric  which  he  raised  at  so  great  ao 
expence  in  the  east,  gradually  falling  to  the  ground  firom  its  om 
inherent  weakness. 

On  the  l€lh  of  September  the  Marian  sailed  from  Mosam- 
bique,  and  coasting  along  the  African  shore,  arrived  on  the  3d 
of  October  at  Aden.  Of  the  whole  course,  from  the  Porto* 
guese  settlements  to  the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Salt  has  given  a  nautical 
journal,  which,  from  its  extreme  minuteness  and  accuracy,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  future  navigators.  Aden  presents  to 
the  traveller,  amid  the  desolation  which  every  where  meets  bis 
eyes,  a  few  fine  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  a  line  of  cisterns,  situated  on  the  nortli- 
west  side  of  the  town^  three  of  which  are  full  eighty  feet  square, 
and  proportionally  deep,  all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  lined  with  a  thick  coat  of  fine  stucco,  which  esteroally 
l>eai's  a  strong  resemblance  to  marble.  A  broad  aqueduct  any 
still  be  traced,  by  which  the  water  was  formerly  brought  to  these 
cisterns  from  the  mountains  above.  Higher  up  there  is  another 
still  entire,  which  at  the  time  our  author  visited  Aden,  was  partly 
filled  with  water.  In  front  of  it  extends  a  handsome  terrace,  for- 
'merly  covered  with  stucco,  and  behind  it  arise  some  immense 
masses  of  granite,  which  being  in  some  parts  perpendicular,  and 
in  others  overhanging  the  cistern,  form  during  the  hot  weather 
a  most  delightful  retreat.  On  the  steep  and  craggy  mountain) 
which  protect  the  city  on  the  north  and  west,  are  some  ancient 
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t^tms  erected  by  the  Turks;  the  appearance  of  which  having 
inspired  Mr.  Salt  with  a  great  desire  to  examine  into  their  archt- 
teeCare^  and  to  search  for  inscriptions^  he  set  out  on  tfait  . 
arduons  enterprise  the  second  day  after  he  landed. 

The  road,''  says  he,  is  extremely  steep,  and  much  incom« 
moded  by  loose  stones  and  pieces  of  rock,  so  that  it  was  not  long , 
before  our  resolution  was  severely  put  to  the  test.  After  surmount- 
ing the  first  difficulty,  we  came  to  a  deep  gully,  in  which  we  found 
two  or  three  small  pits  of  rain  water,  some  trees,  and  a  few 
straggling  goats.  After  traversing  tliis  gully,  another  steep  pre* 
sented  itself,  which  took  us  up  to  a  ragged  plain  about  a  mile  in 
extent,  which,  though  at  this  time  parched  up,  affords,  after  the 
rains,  sustenance  enough  for  a  considerable  number  of  goats. 
Beyond  this  the  ascent  became  so  abrupt  that  our  guide  assured  ua 
it  was  inaccessible;  notwithstanding  which  we  persisted  in  ad« 
vancmg,  and  at  last,  afler  great  exertion,  reached  one  of  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  mountain,  which  was  so  extremely  narrow  • 
along  the  top  as  to  present  on  both  sides  the  terrific  aspect  of  a 
perpendicular  abyss.  At  this  point  my  companions  sat  down  on 
the  rock,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  further,  though  we 
were  then  at  no  great  distance  from  the  principal  tower,  to  visi^^ 
which  formed  the  chief  object  of  the  excursion.  My  desire,  ix 
possible,  to  find  an  inscription,  which  I  had  reason  to  think  might 
exist  there,  determined  me  to  persist  in  the  attempt,  and  after 
reaching  the  tower  with  great  difficulty  and  considerable  hazard, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  into  it  by  clinging  with  my  arms  round  an 
angle  of  the  widl,  where,  supported  only  by  one  loose  stone,  I  had 
to  pass  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  many  hundred  feet,  dowi^ 
which  it  was  iippossible  to  look  without  shuddering.  I  had  now 
done  my  utmost  to  attain  my  object,  but  found  nothing  to  reward 
me  for  the  danger  I  had  encountered,  excqpt  the  view  which  was 
indeed  magnificent ;  and  at  this  moment,  I  confess,  I  could  not . 
help  looking  round  with  a  feeling  of  gratification,  somewhat  bor- 
dermg  on  pride,  at  beholding  my  less  adventurous  companions 
and  £e  inhabitants  of  the  town^  gazing  up  from  beneath,  toge-, 
Iher  with  the  lofty  hills  and  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  extended 
at  my  feet.  The  pleasure,  however,  which  this  prospect  afforded, . 
was  greatly  allayed  by  the  necessity  there  existed  of  retracing  my 
steps,  which  required  a  much  stronger  effort  than  the  entranc<a 
itself  had  done,  for  after  a  few  moments  reflection,  I  found  a  feel- 
ing of  hesitation  coming  over  my  mind,  which  would,  I  am  con* 
vlnced,  in  a  few  minutes  have  actuallv  disabled  me  flrom  the  un- 
dertaking, and  nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  the 
attempt,  enabled  me,  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  into  which  I  had  unwarily  drawn 
jnysdf."  P.  108. 

While  the  ship  was  watering  and  taking  in  provisions  at  Aden, 
Mr.  Salt  and  his  party  made  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  to 
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p«]r  a  visit  to  the  Sultaitn  of  Lahadj,  m  ho  gave  thetn  a  heart; 
^elcome^  and  the  best  entertainmeot  be  could  nfford.  Tbej 
M^ere  met  by  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  Dola  of  die  place, 
conducted  them  forwards,  surrounded  by  his  ascari  or  soldieri?. 
vhose  part  it  was  to  express  their  joy  by  shoutihp^,  dancing,  and 
shiglng  before  them,  tossing  their  niatcblocks  in  the  air,  and  per- 
forihing  all  manner  of  mountebank  tricks.  , 

About  the  middle  of  Octo1)er  the  Marian  anctiored  io  Mocha 
rOnds,  and  our  traveller  beg^n  to  make  arrangements  for  pene- 
trating into  Abyssinia.  On  his  formt:r  visit  to  that  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Valencia,  Mr.  Pearce,  the  supercargo 
of  tnis  ship,  bad  been  left  at  Chelicut,*  with  the  Kas  Weilul 
Sielass^,  governor  of  Tigr6;  and  it  now  occurred  to  Mr.  S»lt, 
that  he  ought  to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  that 
country,  by  sending  a  messenger  direct  to  Cbelicut.  This  he 
accordingly  did :  but  November  having  passed  away,  and  no 
toswer  received  from  Mr.  Pearc^,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
crciis  over  to  the  Abyssinian  shore,  that  every  opportunity  might 
be  seited  ibr  opening  a  correspondence  with  the  interior.  On 
their  arriving  at  Ayih,  Mr.  Salt  had  to  sustain  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  learning  that  the  master  of  the  boat  he  bad  dispatchecl 
from  Mocha  was  dead,  that  his  messenger,  Hadju  Alii,  had 
been  stopped  by  the  Nayib  of  Massowa  Ccommonly  written 
Massuah)  and  moreover  that  the  said  Nayib  had  sent  down  two 
armed  dows  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  the  boat,  and  to  prevent 
the  English  from  entering  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Ampbila; 
Matters  now  wore  a  very  unpromising  aspect,  wlien  a  youqg 
chief,  nained  Alii  Manda,  who  had  become  attached  to  our 
cbuntryin^n;  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pearce  at 
Tigre;  and  setting  out  on  the  r4th  of  December,  with  Only  ooe 
attendant,  h^  appeared  again  on  the  coast,  having  travelled  like 
a  dromedary  night  and  day,''  and  delivered  td  Mr.  Salt  a  packet 
ifrom  Cbelicut  on  the  6th  of  January.  Mr.  Pearce  dissuaded 
our  author  from  attempting  to  reach  Abyssinia  by  die  way  of 
Bur6,  as  being  nuite  impracticable  for  goods  or  persons  to 
travel  safe."^  What  little  baggage  I  brought  up  by  that  road,** 
says  Mr.  P.  in  his  letter,  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  it 
v^as  by  the  help  of  God  that  1  came  safe  off  with  my  life-" 
He  recomniends  Massowa  as  the  more  eligible  rouie, 'and  pro- 
mises^ by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  meet  Mr.  Salt  at  that  port 
beforie  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  and  to  bring  cameli  aad 
mules  as  far  as  the  Salt  plain,  (the  Ras's  power  not  extending 
nearer  the  eoast>)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  royal  gifts  to 
its  destination. 

I  Sailing  round  to  Mass6wa,  a  curious  plienomeuon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ship  company.   At  one  o'clock  the  aea,  for 
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9  CQnsiderable  t&lwt  round  the  vessel,  became  so  exceediiigly 
led,  that  it  occasioned^,,  on  its  beiog  first  observed^  no  small  de- 
gree  of  alarm ;  but  on  sounding,  their  fears  immediately  sub- 
stded>  as  tbej  found  upwards  of  twenty  fatlionis.  Eager  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance,  a  bucket  was  let 
down  into  the  water,  in  which  was  brought  up  a  c)uantity  of  the 
substance  floating  on  the  surface.  It  proved  to  be  a  jelly-like 
eonsistenc%»composed  of  a  numberless  multitude  of  very  small 
MOLLUSC  A,  each  of  which  having  a  small  red  spot  in  the  centre, 
fonned  when  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of  colour,  nearly  allied  to 
that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  lead  with  water*  The 
sailors  were  as  forcibly  struck  with  the  extraordinary  eff  ct  it 
e&bibited,  that  they  cried  out,  "  this  is  indeed  the  Red  Sea ;  if 
we  were  to  tell  this  iu  England  we  should  not  be  believed/' 

«*  On  Saturday  the  lOlh  (Feb,),"  says  Mr.  Salt,  «  we  reached  the 
harbour  of  Massowa:  and,  as  we  entered  it,  saluted  the  fort  with 
thfee  guns.  Immediately  after,  on  coming  to  an  anchor,  we  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  our  supercargo,  and  a  par^  of  Abjfr- 
ainians,  standing  on  the  pier.  We  immediately  sent  off  a  boat  to 
the  shore,  and  soon  bad  the  pleasure  of  welcommg  the  former,  Mr. 
Pearce,  and  a  young  Abyssinian  chief,  named  Ayto  Debib,  on  board. 
The  Jatter  had  been  sent  down  b^  the  Ras  to  attend  me,  and  pro- 
vide whatever  I  mi^ht  want,  during  my  proposed  journey  and  re- 
sidence in  Abysstnui.  I  found  Mr.  Pearce,  to  mv  great  surprize, 
very  little  altered  in  complexion,  and  he  spoke  English  almost  as 
peirectly  as  when  I  left  him.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  witness 
tu»  raptures  at  finding  himself  once  more  among  Englishmen,  and  in 
an  English  ship.  In  the  fUlloess  of  his  heart,  he  seemed  to  consider 
every  countryman  on  board  as  a  brother.  And  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  with  what  respect  and  astonishment  our  sailors  looked 
up  to  him  iri  return,  from  the  various  accounts  they  had  previously 
heard  of  the  intrepidity  with  which  be  had  surmounted  sa  niany 
dangers.''  P.198. 

At  Massowa  one  of  Mr.  Pearce's  servants  died;  and  as 
there  was  something  very  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  treatinz  him 
during  the  paroxysm  of  his  disease^  as  well  as  a  great  degree 
of  solemnity  in  performing  the  last  oflices,  we  interrupt  fir  a 
moment,  the  course  of  the  narrative,  to  introduce  this  episode. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  young  man's  illness,  Mr.  Salt  requested 
Mr.  Pearce,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  surgeon  of  tiie  Marian,  to  re- 
|Mur  instantly  to  Arkeeko,  where  he  had  been  left  to  take  charge 
of  the  mules,  to  give  him  all  possible  assistance  if  alive,  and 
if  dead,  to  sec  him  decently  interred.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  him  still  alive,  though  suffering  under  the  violent  deliruioi 
.which  commonly  attends  the  last  stage  of  a  putnd  fever.  He 
was  chained^  with  his  face  downwards  on  a  couch^  so  that  hi^ 
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body  was  bruised^  and  his  skull  almost  fractuiPNl  by  die  ynoA 
efforts  he  had  made  to  release  himself.  Soon  after  Mr.  SmiA's 
arrival,  he  became,  to  a  certain  degree,  sensible,  asked  for  Mr. 
Coffin's  gun,  with  which  he  had  seen  him  shoot  a  few  days  be« 
fore,  and  on  seeing  it  became  more  composed,  eat  a  few  dates 
which  were  offered  him,  and  begged  his  surrounding  companioos 
to  take  care  of  the  money  tied  up  in  his  clodi,  and  give  it  to  his 
master,  telling  them  to  divide  his  clothes  among  tMemselves.*' 
He  then  caAed  for  something  to  drink,  but  before  it  could  be 
brought  he  expired  in  a  violent  cqnvulsiou.  After  death,  the 
body  vias  carefully  washed,  sewed  up  in  a  new  sheet,  which  Mr* 
Salt  hjad  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  was  decently  buried  in  a  spot 
of  ground,  allotted  to  the  Abyssinians  for  that  particular  use ;  and 
so  far  did  the  Mahomedans  lay  aside  their  bigotry  on  this  occa« 
aion,  that  two  of  the  Nayib's  own  people  were  appoint^  to  so* 
perintend  the  funeral.  To  secure  the  grave  from  hyaenas,  ^ 
trough  was  first  dug,  resembling  a  common  grave,  on  one  side 
of  which  a  kin^  of  shelving  vault  was  excavated,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  body  was  deposit^  in  it,  was  closed  in  with  thorny 
branches  and  heavy  stones,  and  afterwards  the  first  opening  was 
filled  with  solid  earth«  The  Abyssinian  priest  who  came  down 
with  the  party,  recited  the  psalm^  and  prayera  appointed  fof 
such  occasions,  which  are  much  the  same  as  those  i|sed  by  our 
own  church,  and  Mr.  I^mith  particularly  observed  the  ceremony 
of  throwing  a  portion  of  earth  into  the  grave,  when  tl^ey  came 
to  i\ie  last  solemn  farewell,  we  here  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  tp  dust,  in  hopes 
of  a  joyfiil  resurrection,**  which  seemed  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression f>n  all  who  wefe  present. 

<f  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  in  this  place,"  says  Mr.  Salt^ 
that  the  attention  paid  to  ^his  poor  boy,  gf^ned  us  not  only  the 
good-will  of  the  Christians  from  Abyssinia,  but  the  respect  of 
all  the  higher  chesses  of  Mahomedans.  The  letter  are,  in  general^ 
perhaps  more  observant  of  religious  rite^  than  Europeai^,  and  any 
app^ent  want  of  attentbn  shewi^  to  such  ceremonies^,  injures  us 
materially  in  their  good  opinion.^' 

At  length,  on  the  SOlh  of  the  month,  the  Iqng-expected 
cafila  frona  Abyssinia  arrived,  under  the  care  of  Hadjee 
Hamoad,  who  brought  with  him  thirty-five  bi^ggage  mules,  m 
about  sixty  bearers.  Now  b^n  the  tribulations  of  our  author 
in  good  earnest !  To  feed  and  load  the  mules  was  indeed  no  easy 
matter,  but  to  satisfy  the  two*'Iegged  |)easts  pf  burden,  was 
next  to  impossibly* 

f<  One  complained  that  his  load  was  not  heavy  enough,  another 
Wanted  his  changed  merely  because  his  neighbour's  burthen  we%hed 
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half  a  pornid  liditer;  some  were  rick,  others  laine;  one  discon*; 
tented  with  the  form  of  his  package,  it  was  sharp  cornered,  and 
hurt  hb  own  or  his  mule-'s  back ;  others  grumbled  that  theirs  were 
too  loosely  packed ;  and  in  this  manner  they  continued  to  torment 
us  from  earliest  dawn  till  the  final  close  of  day.  During  this  pe« 
riod  we  had  to  endure  a  thousand  impertinencies,  besides,  mm 
the  Kaimakan's  slaves  and  soldiers,  each  of  whom,  in  his  tum^ 
gave  us  all  possible  trouble,  in  hopes  at  last  of  being  bribed; 
and  to  complete  our  distress,  we  saffered  all  this  on  a  sandy  beach, 
Hoder  a  broiling  sun.  At  length,  what  with  coaxing,  menacing, 
and  bribing,  every  thing,  except  a  few  of  the  heavy  packages^ 
which  were  to  be  carried  in  a  boat  to  Arkeeko,  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and.  I  formally  delivered  the  whole  over  in  charge  to 
Ay  to  Debib  and  Hadju  Hamassod,  the  Ras's  agents.'*   P.  215. 

It  was  from  Arkeeko  that.the  cavalcade  finally  directed  their 
faces  towards  the  interior  of  Abyssinia;  a  motley  group,  andj^ 
in  general,  more  disposed  to  plunder  than  protect.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  they  encamped  on  a  rising  ground,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  line  of  bills,  called  Shillakee. 

There  was  something,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  **  very  exhilarating  in 
the  scene  we  now  experienced ;  the  night  was  clear,  and  our  party 
^oon  divided  into  a  variety  of  groups,  each  collected  round  its  se- 
parate fire ;  and  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  short  evening  prayer 
of  the  Christians,  Jehu-Mahamaxoo,"  (Jesus  forgive  us), 
chaunted  in  very  harmonious  notes,  stole  along  the  camp,  an  awfiil 
sensation  of  independence  and  inexpressible  delight  thrilled  through 
pay  whole  frame,  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who,  like  myself 
had  been  just  emancipated  from  the  irksome  confinement  of  a  ship, 
find  a  society  equally  detestable  with  that  at  Arkeeko."   P.  222. 

Having  ascended  the  rugged  he^bts  of  Taranta,  where  their 
toils  were  amply  compensated  by  the  magnificence  of  the  view, 
our  travellers,  on  the  third  of  March,  reached  Dixan,  the  hos- 
pitable residence  of  Baliariieg'ash  Yasous.  This  venerable  oM 
man  received  the  whole  party  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
•Section;  and  the  plentiful  stock  of  maize  and  other  good  cheer, 
which  he  had  provided  for  their  entertainment,  failed  not  to 
faise  their  spirits  to  a  suitable  pitch  of  hilarity.  Mr.  Salt  owed 
to  the  worthy  Bahaniegash  gratitude  for  his  active  protectiou  and 
aswtance  in  his  former  journey ;  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  he  should  feel  himself  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  enjoying  the  society  of  one  of  the  very  few  individuals,  in 
those  wild  regions,  who  gave  freely,  without  expecting  a  seven* 
fold  return. 

At  the  break  of  day,  the  well-known  sound  of  the  Bahar- 
negadk's  voice,  calling  his  fkn^ily  to  prayers,  excited,"  says  he,  <<mgF 

attention^ 
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altenlion^  when  I  immediately  arose  and  joined  his  party.  At  thia 
moment,  the  interTal  of  four  years,  which  bad  elapsed  since  my 
former  Tisk,  ^appeared  like  a  mere  dream.  The  prayers  which  he 
recited  consisted  of  the  same  words,  were  pronounced  in  the  same 
tone,  and  were  offered  up  with  the  same  fervour  of  devotion,  whidi 
I  had  before  so  often  listened  to  with  delight:  and  when  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  the  good  old  man  delivered  out  his  orders  for 
the  day,  with  a  patriarchal  simplicity  and  dignity  of  manner,  thatwaa 
really  affecting  to  contemplate.  With  thb  impression  still  warm  oa 
my  mind,  we  ascended  one  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
fcom  the  top  of  it  beheld  a  scene  tliat,  as  one  of  my  companions  re- 
marked, was  alone  a  sufficient  recorop^nce  for  the  trouble  of  passing 
Taranta.  A  thousand  different  shaped  hills  were  presented  to  the 
view,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  dropped  on- an  ir* 
regular  plain.;  and  the  different  shades  and  depths  which  the  varied 
aspect  of  these  hills  presented,  as  the  sun  etnrerged  from  the  hori* 
9on,  rendered  the  scene  truly  magnificent."    P.  2S0. 

Before  we  leave  Dixan,  we  are  induced  to  mention  a  striking 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  Abyssinia,  which  has  been  recorded 
by  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  to  that  country,  and  which  is  fiiliy 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Salt;  We  allude  to  the  remarkable  change 
of  climate  whic  h  takes  place  immediately  on  crossmg  Taranta. 

On  descending  the  south  side  of  that  mountafin-mass,  the 
chatig6  of  climate,  he  remarks,  began  to  be  very  Apparent ;  thef 
heat  of  the  sun  became  intense  and  scorching^  compared  with' 
what  we  had  experienced  on  the  other  side  of  Taranta ;  the 
vegetation  looked  parched ;  the'  brooks  were  dry,  and  the  cattle 
had  all  been  driven  across  the  mountain  in  search  of  pasture." 
The  early  authority  to  which  we  have  just  made  an  allusion,  is 
that  of  Nonnosus  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Justinian  to 
the  ruling  sovereign  of  the  Axomites,  who  remarked,  that  from 
Ave  to  the  coast,  he  experienced  summer  and  harvest  time,  while 


*  **  De  caeli  quoque  constitutione  dicere  oportet  quae  est  tb  Ave 
ad  Auxumin,  contra  enim  aestas  illic  et  hiems  accidit.  Nam  Sole 
Cancrum,  Leonem,  et  Virginem  obcuote,  ad  Aven  usque  uli  et  no* 
bb  aestus  est  summaque  caeli  siccitas,  et  ah  Ave  Auxumin  versua 
et  reliquam  Ethiopiam  hiems  est  vehemens,  non  Integra  quidem 
ilia  die,  sed  quss,  a  meridie  semper  et  ubique  indpiens,  eoactia 
nubibus  aerem  obducat,  Oram  iilam  inundat.  Quo  etiam  t^pore 
Nilps  iate  Egyptum  pervadens,  maris  in  modum,  terram  imgat* 
Cum  autem  Sol  Capricomum,  Aquarium  et  Pisces  perambiuat, 
aei^i  vice  v^rsa,  Adulitis  in  Aven  usque  irobribus  regionem  inundat ; 
in  iis  vero  qui  ab  Ave  Auxumin  caterumque  Ethiopiam  versua 
jaceht,  aestas  est,  et  roaturos  jam  fructus  terra  prabet*  Vide  Non- 
nosus in  Photii  Bibliotbeca,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Salt* 

the 
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the  winter  prevailed  from  Ave  to  Axifm,  mid  vir^  «^rsw:  We 
are  aware  that  this  fact  is  stated  by  Bruce,  who  at  the  same  time 
speaks  of  Taranta  in  the  most  lofty  terms. 

**  Far  above  all  (Ibe  other  hills)  towers  that  stupendous  mass, 
the  mountain  of  Taranta,  I  suppose  one  of  the  highest  in  tiie 
worldy  tlie  point  of  which  is  buried  in  the  clouds,  and  very  rarely 
npen  but  in  the  clearest  weather ;  at  all  other  times  abandoned  to 
perpetual  mist  and  darkness,  the  seat  of  lightning,  thunder,  and 
of  storm.  On  its  east  side,  or  towards  the  Red  Sea,  the  rainy 
season  is  from  October  to  April ;  and  on  the  western  or  Abys- 
sinian side,  cloudy,  rainy,  and  cold  weather  prevails  from  May  to 
October.*' 

On  their  way  to  Mugga,  Mr.  Salt  an  1  Mr.  Pearce  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Ozoro  Asquall,  a  lady  ot  birth,  who  lind  been 
(Tomp^lled  to  marry  one  of  the  cliiel's  of  Tembeii^  wiih  whom 
fflie  .seldom  lived ;  choosing  rather  to  reside  on  her  own  estates, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  ladies  of  rank  aUays  retain  after 
marriage,  together  with  their  maiden  names*  Her  husband  un. 
fortunately  happened  to  be  a  visitor  at  the  time  our  travdlem 
made  their  appearance,  notwithstanding  which,  she  received 
them  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  although  it  was  Lent,  she 
made  haste  to  entertain  them  with  a  supper.  Both  the  lady  and 
her  spouse  were  at  table^  the  former  of  whom,  observes  our 
author, 

'  Appeared  to  be  of  a  remarkably  gay  and  cheerful  disposition^ 
and  not  particularly  reserved  in  her  manners ;  frequently  inter* 
changing  cups  with  her  friend  Mr.  Pearce  across  the  table,  and 
evidently  expresaing  regret  at  the  restraint  imposed  by  her  bus- 
band's  presence :  the  whole  scene,  indeed,  though  not  uncommon 
in  other  countries,  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority 
which  ladies  of  rank  in  Abyssinia  are  accustomed  to  assume  over 
their  husbands.  A  trifling  circumstance  that  took  place  in  the 
course  of  our  conviviality,  contributed  much  to  my  amusement. 
I  had  given  a  ring  to  our  hostess,  and  anotlier  to  her  spouse,  but 
the  ladly.  not  being  satisfied  with  the  one  she  possessed,  managed, 
b^  artful  endearments,  to  coax  her  husband  out  of  the  other,  telling 
hira,  among  other  reasons  to  induce  him  to  comply,  that  '  if  he 
would  not  part  with  it,  it  would  be  plain  he  loved  the  ring  better 
than  hei^elf."    P.  ^52. 

Nothing  of  the  least  consequence  or  curiosity  occurred  till 
Mr.  Salt  reached  Chelicut,  the  residence  of  the  Ras  \V^ellid 
Sehiss^,  and  the  capital  of  Tigre.  The  part^,  by  appoint^ 
roent,  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  until  a  depu« 
tation  from  the  Ras  should  invite  them  to  proceed ;  and  in  a 
short  time  Uiey  saw  two  horsemen  galloping  up  the  plain  with 
•  large  troop  of  armed  attendants. 
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^  On  their  approach/'  says  Mr.  S.  we  descended  faito  the 
valley,  and  were  met  by  the  two  chie6»  Shalaka  Selasse  and  Ayto 
ShihOf  who»  in  honour  of  the  mission,  dismounted  fr<mi  their 
horses,  and  uncovered  themselves  to  the  waist,  as  they  came  up  to 
pay  their  compliments.  The  number  of  attendants  encreased  eyeiy 
moment  as  we  advanced  to  Chelicut,  and  before  we  reached  the 
gateway  of  the  Ras's  mansion,  we  found  some  difficult  in  making 
our  way.  At  length,'  with  a  great  bustle  and  a  confosed  damour, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  is  reckoned  honourable  to  the  guests^ 
we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Ras.  All  the  chie& 
who  were  present,  stood  up  uncovered  on  our  entrance.  The  old 
man  himself,  who  was  seated  on  his  couch,  rose  up  with  eagerness 
to  receive  me,  like  a  man  suddenly  meeting  with  a  long  lost  friend^ 
and  when  I  made  my  salutation,  joy  seemed  to  glisten  in  his  eyes» 
while  he  welcomed  me  with  an  honest  warmth  and  cordiality,  that 
nothing  but  genuine  and  undisguised  feeling  could  inspire."  P.  26U 

Mr.  Salt  had  not  been  long  at  Cbelicut^  when  all  his  fears 
were  confirmed  that  it  was  totally  impracticable  to  advance  to 
Gondar^  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  interior  pro- 
vinces^ and  the  enmity  subsisting  between  the  Ras  Wellid 
Selass6  and  a  chief  named  Guxo,  who^  at  that  time^  held  the 
command  of  some  of  the  most  important  districts  eastward  of 
the  river  Tacazze.  The  Ras  himself  assured  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  perform  such  a  journey  until  after  the  rainy  season^ 
in  October,  had  subsided^  and  made  no  secret  of  his  want  of 
power  to  protect  a  traveller  against  his  furious  enemy  Guxo* 
nhen  Mr.  S.  expressed  his  inclination  to  brave  all  hazards  rather 
than  stop  short  of  the  principal  object  of  his  mission,  the  Ras 
informed  him  that  he  would  not  permit  the  attempt;  and  the 
conference  ended  in  a  reluctant  determination  on  the  part  of  our 
author  to  deliver  up  to  the  Ras  the  letter  and  presents  from  his 
Majesty,  designed  for  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  Among  other 
things  there  were  a  painted  glass  window,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  a  handsome  marble  table,  all  of  which  were 
fortunately  preserved  free  from  accident;  and  being  immediately 
sent  to  the  ohurch  at  Chelicut,  the  latter  was  converted  into  m 
communion  table,  the  picture  placed  above  it  by  way  of  an 
^tar-piece,  and  the  window  was  disposed  of  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  an  inside  situation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  observes  Mr. 
Sa]t^  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  admiration  which  the 
Ras  and  his  principal  chiefs  expressed  on  beholdiiq;  these 
splendid  presents.  The  former  would  often  sit  for  minutes,  ab- 
sorbed in  silent  reflection,  and  then  break  out  with  the  exclama« 
tion  etzub,  etzub,''  wonderful !  wonderful !  like  a  man  bewil- 
dered with  the  fresh  ideas  that  were  rushing  upon  his  mind^ 
from  having  witnessed  circumstances  to  which  he  could  have 
uvea  no  previous  credit.  After  a  short  time^  an  appropriate 
^  prayer 
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prayer  was  recited  by  the  high  priest,  in  which  the  Engluh 
oame  was  frequeutly  introduced,  andy  on  leaving  Uie  church, 
an  order  was  given  by  the  Ras,  that  a  prayer  should  be  oiFered 
up  weekly,  for  the  health  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

During  Mr.  Salt  s  stay  in  Abyssinia  he  made  a  tour,  in  com* 
pany  with  Mr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Coffin,  and  two  others,  to  the 
river  Tacazz^,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  On 
bb  return,  he  accompanied  the  Ras  to  Anbilo,  where  he  finally 
parted  with  that  petty  sovereign,  early  in  May,  and  began  his 
journey  towards  the  Red  Sea,  to  embark  for  England,  leaving 
behind  him  once  more  Mr.  Pearce,  and  also  Mr.  Coflin,  M'ho 
had  become  court  favourites  and  ministers.  Taking  Chelicut  in 
his  way,  our  author  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  a  boy,  a  servant 
ef  Mr.  Pearce,  and  as  the  ceremony  observed  is  in  manj 
respects  similar  to  that  which  was  used  in  this  country  a  few 
centuries  ago,  we  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  the  account 
which  is  here  given  of  it. 

On  reaching  the  church,  we  found  the  head  priest,  Abou 
Barea,  with  about  twenty  priests  of  an  inferior  order,  waiting  in 
a  small  area  about  thirty  yards  from  the  spot,  some  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  chaunting  pssdms,  while  the  rest  were  busy  in  preparing 
the  water  and  making  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the  occa- 
sion. At  sun  rise,  every  thing  being  ready,  an  attendwt  was  sent 
round  firom  the  high  priest  to  point  out  to  each  person  coiicemed, 
the  part  which  he  was  to  take  in  the  ceremony.  The  officiating 
priest  was  habited  in  white  flowing  robes,  with  a  tiara,'  or  silver 
mounted  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  carried  a  censer  with  burning  in- 
cense in  his  right  hand;  a  second,  of  equal  rank,  was  dressed  in 
similar  robes,  supporting  a  large  golden  cross,  while  a  third  held 
in  his  hand  a  small  phial  containing  a  quantity  of  meiron  (chrism) 
or  consecrated  oil,  which  b  furnished  to  the  church  of  Abyssinia 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  attendant  priests  stood  round 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  boy  being  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  our  party  ranged  in  front.  Afler  a  few  minutes  interval,  em- 
ployed in  singing  psalms,  some  of  the  priests  took  the  b^y  and 
washed  him  all  over  very  carefully  in  a  large  bason  of  water. 
While  diis  was  passing,  a  smaller  font  called  me-te-mak,  (  winch 
is  always  kept  outside  of  the  churches,  o^ng  to  an  unbaptized 
person  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  church)  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  area,  filled  with  water,  which  the  priest  consecrated 
by  prayer,  waving  the  incense  repeatedly  over  it,  and  dropping  into 
it  a  portion  of  the  meiron  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  boy  was 
then  brought  back,  dripping  fiom  head  to  foot,  and  again  placed 
naked  and  upright  in  the  centre,  and  was  required  to  *  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,'  which  was  performed  by  his  repeating 
a  given  Jbrmula  four  separate  times,  turning  each  time  towards  a 
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cK&rent  point  of  the  oonipaas.  The  God&ther  was  then  demaadad^ 

aad  on  my  being  preaentod,  L  named  the  child  George^  in  honour  or 
his  present  Majesty,  when  I  was  requested  to  say  the  belief  and  the 
X^ord's  Prayer^  and  to  make  much  th^  fajme  pconiises  as  those  re- 
quired by  our  own  church.    The  head  priest  afterwards  laid  hold 
of  tlie  boy»  dipping  his  own  hand  into  the  water,  and  crossing  him 
over  the  forehead,  pronouncing  at  the  same  moment,  <  George,  T. 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.* 
The  whole  company  then  knelt  down  and  joined  in  reciting  the 
Lord^s  iPrayer.  Here,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  the  ordinary 
ceremony  of  baptism  concludes ;  but  as  the  boy  had  been  a  Mus- 
Sulroaun,  he  was,  in  addition,  crossed  with  the  consecrated  oil 
orer  every  joint  and  Irmb,  or  altogether,  thirty-six  times  in  dif- 
fbrent  parts  of  his  body.    After  this  he  was  wrapped  in  a  clean 
white  linen  cloth  (the  chrisom  of  our  church)  and  placed  for  m 
moment  in  my  arms,  the  priests  telling  me  that  f  I  must  henceforth 
consider  him  veriJy  as  my  son.'    The  boy  afterwards,  according 
to  the  custom  of  most  of  the  Eastern  duirchos,  was  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.    Thp  Abyssinian)^  administer* 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  with  lea^ 
vened  bread  always  prepared  fresh  for  the  occasion,  and  with  wine 
made  of  a  red  grape,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  while 
in  others  they  are  obliged  to  use,  as  a  substitute,  a  liquor  made 
""of  dried  grapes  squeezed  in  water.    After  the  consecration  of  th^ 
bread  and  wine,  just  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  people,  a 
bell  is  rung,  and  all  those  who  are  present  bow  themselves  to  the 
earth ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  done  from  any  idea  of  the 
real  Presence,  as  no  such  belief  was  entertained  by  any  of  those 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject.  Both  the  administrants  and 
eommuoicants  always  abstain  very  strictl}'  from  eating  and  drink* 
ing  during  the  whole. of  tlie  morning  previously  to  their  partaking 
of  the  holy  rite,  for  the  easier  accomplishment  of  which  it  is  ge» 
nerally  celebrated  at  an  early  hour."    P.  387* 

From  Adowa  Mr.  Salt  went  to  Axum,  to  revisit  the  ruins  of 
tliot  once  magniticeut  city,  and  to  hispect  anew  its  celebrated  in'- 
^criptions.  On  tlie  4th  of  June  he  embarked  at  Massowa,  and 
in  five  days  reached  Mocha :  on  .the  ^7lh  the  Marian  sailed  from 
the  latter  poit,  the  captain  intending  to  make  a  windward  pas- 
sage against  t\ie  south-west  monsoon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  bad  been  prjenously  arranged  the  vessel  slrould  touch 
on  her  ti  ay  back  to  EngUud.  After  a  good  deal  of  coarse  weather 
at  sea,  they  w^re  obliged  to  relinquish  this  intention,  and  run 
for  Buuil^uy,  vuliich  tliey  reached  on  the  l6ih  of  July.  Having 
i^titted,  diey  again  set  sail,  arrived  on  the  4th  of  December 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  )  1th  day  of  January, 
181],  Mr.  Salt  stepped  ashore  at  the  port  of  Penzance,  in 
Ccfmwall. 

Fr^jrn  the  sketch  we  have  giveUj  rapid  as  it  is,  it  must  have 
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i)»p€ired  tbtt  tbis  vdoTne  contains  Teiy  little  novehy,  ehher 
to  fflct^  character,  or  description.  Nor  ciin  we  wiy  iliat  it  U 
partictriarly  >iieH  writteii ;  there  is  little  elegance  in  the  styles 
abd  no  great  choke  of  words  or  turns  of  expression.  There  is, 
howerer,  nothing  affected  or  tawdry,  and  Mt.  Salt's  readers 
will  never  feel  their  confidence  in  his  veracity  give  way,  by  any 
suspicion  that  he  allows  the  creations  of  fancy  to  interfere  with 
the  memoranda  of  his  journal,  or  the  love  of  fame,  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  historical  tnith.  This  observation  reminds  tts 
of  the  second  part  of  our  undertaking,  namely,  to  bring  under 
tbe  view  of  our  readers  the  matters  at  issue  between  him  and 
Mr.  Bruce. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  and  iiitrepid  character 
whom  we  have  just  named,  was  of  a  haughty  and  overbearing 
disposition,  impatient  of  interrogation,  and  too  proud  to  re* 
move  even  the  reasonable  doubts  of  the  most  candid  and  intet* 
Ngent.  It'is  equally  well  known  that,  u^>on  his  return  to  Europe, 
he  was  beset  with  sceptics  on  all  hand^j.who  seemed  unwilling  to 
believe  his  statements,  or  to  give  credit  to  his  testimony,  and  that 
the,  scorning  alike  to  explain  or  dispute,  persisted  in  telling  what 
he  saw,  and  in  despising  their  strictures.  Hence,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  number  of  unbelievers  rapidly  increased, 
who  avenging  themselves  for  bii  obstinacy  and  contempt,  spared 
no  pains  to  convince  the  {>ublic  that  Bruce  was  an  impostor, 
and  his  book  a  romance.  The  researches  o^  more  impartial 
tinies,  however,  and  the  reports  of  every  subsequent  traveller, 
•have  fully  confirmed  the  least  credible  parts  of  his  narrative; 
.Und  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  subordinate  points,  no 
^an  who  has  read  the  works  of  Browne,  Clarke,  and  Selt>  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  as&euting  to  the  faithfulnetss  an4  accuracy 
of  Bruce's  representatiop^. 

T%e  .author  now  ^before  us  j>resents  unquestionably  tlie  best 
authority  faithertojn  possession  of  the  public, 'by  whicii  we  can  as- 
certain the  veracity  of  Bruce;  and  as  his  book  M'as  drawn  up 
from  materials  of  the  most  authentic  description,  exposed  to  no 
inaccuracy  from  length  of  time,  the  blunders  of  an  assistant, 
or  the  corrections  of  an  editor,  we  would  certHiniy,  in  relation 
to  matters  of  vihich  both  profess  to  have  been  eye  witnesses, 
give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Salt.  It  is  not,  however,  with  regard 
to  such  things  that  the  latter  endeavours  to  iiivuiiilate  the  state- 
ments of  his  predecessor.  On  the  contrary,  be  hunts  after  in* 
accuracies,  the  detection  of  which  must  have  been  mude  in  4iis 
study  rather  than  amid  tlie  wilds  of  'i'igr6^  with  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  an^  not  his  staff.  From  a  couiparison  of  dates,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  fotmd  out,  with  Dr.  Murray's  aid,  that  Bruce 
i;oi4ld  Oft  ht^yt  peiformed  die  voyage  from  Loheia,  jn  the  Ked 
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Sea^  to  Bamelmandel ;  and  by  calculating  the  montoona^  hm 

labours  to  contradict  the  laboured  inference  of  the  same  tra- 
veller that  the  fleets  of  Solomon  were  three  yeans  absent  from 
£lath  in  going  to  and  coming  from  Ophir,  that  is,  the  modem 
Sofala,   As  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  a  degree  of  confiiaioo 
introduced  into  the  several  dates,  which  has  not  been  satisfiic- 
torily  explained,  but  we  cannot  from  that  circumstance  alone 
yield  to  the  conclusion,  that  Bruce  never  was  at  Babeimaudel ;  ' 
and  with  respect  to  the  specie-ships,  whenever  Mr.  Salt 
shall  succeed  in  substituting  a  better  hypothesis  than  that  which 
be  has  attempted  to  explode,  we  will  less  reluctantly  applaud 
his  zeal  in  thus  endeavouring  to  stop  the  progress  of  error. 

One  of  the  principal  inaccuracies,  or  studied  falsehoods^ 
which  the  industry  of  criticism  has  brought  to  light  in  the  worka 
tif  Bruce,  is  the  gross  anachronism  into  which  he  suffered  hiin« 
self  to  be  betrayed,  in  stating  the  death  of  Luigi  Bulugani,  his 
draughtsman,  8ecretary,and  fellow*traveller.  In  the  fourth  vdume 
of  his  book  he  records  the  decease  of  diis  young  man  as  having 
taken  place  at  Gondar,  in  March,  1770,  and  adds  that    a  con- 
siderable disturbance  was  apprehended  upon  burying  him  in  a 
church-yard.   Abba  Saluma  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  raise 
the  populace,  and  take  him  out  of  his  grave;  but  some  exerti<Mia 
of  the  Ras  quieted  both  Abba  Saluma  and  the  tumults.**   It  ap« 
pears,  however,  from  the  journal  kept  bv  Bulugani,  to  which  Dr. 
Murray,  the  editor  of  Bruce's  Travels  had  access,  and  front 
which  he  has  published  pretty  copious  extracts,  that  be  was  alive 
in  February,  1771<    In  fact,  the  journal  in  his  hand- writing 
reaches  down  to  that  date,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  proceeds  no  farther,  that  Dr.  Murray  concludes  he 
must  have  died  in  March,  1771.    But  if  he  did  not  die  until 
March,  1771,  Abba  Saluma  could  not  have  raised  any  disturb- 
ance about  his  burial,  for  the  said  Abba  Saluma  was  executed 
for  high-treason,  on  the  24th  December,  1770;  that  is  three 
months  before  Bulugani's  death.    There  is,  therefore^  in  this 
statement,  a  manifest  and  irreconcileable  inconsistency ;  and  as 
Bruce  finally  left  Gondar  on  the  ^6ih  of  December,  1771,  the 
difiiculty  cannot  be  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Abba's 
d^ath  had  been  antidated  a  twelvemonth  by  mistake,  for  upon 
this  view  of  the  case,  he  must  have  been  executed  just  two  days 
before  tlie  departure  of  the  traveller  on  his  return  home.  We 
have,  in  shoit,  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  were  it  possible 
to  assign  a  motive  sufiiciently  strong  for  an  intentional  misre- 
presentation of  facts,  we  should  in  this  instance,  more  readily 
than  in  any  other,  give  way  to  the  suspicion  that  truth  had  been 
sacrificed  to  vain-glory,    iiut  the  only  . motive  which  has  been 
alleged^  in  order  to  accoimt  for  this  mis-statement^  namely,  the 
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tmbition  of  being  the  only  European  who  had  reached  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  satisfactory^  for 
as  Bulugani  did  really  die  in  Abyssinia^  and  could  not  therefore 
contradict  any  story  which  Bruce  might  have  chosen  to  fobricato 
in  England,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  recording  his  death  a  whole 
year  before  it  actually  took  place,  and  seven  months  before  they 
left  Gondar,  to  go  in  search  of  the  celebrated  fountains,  whence 
that  river  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise.  It  would  have  answered 
Bruce*s  purpose  equally  well  to  have  dispatched  Bulugani,  anf 
time  before  October,  or  even  to  have  left  him  sick  at  any  ot  the 
villages  between  Gondar  and  Geesch  ;  we,  therefore,  beg  leave 
to  ask  Mr.  Salt  and  the  Encyclopaedists*,  what  conceivable 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  draughts** 
man  so  soon,  and  moreover,  as  Bulugani  did  in  all  probability  die 
at  Gondar,  tn  March,  we  would  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  still 
mthin  the  bounds  of  candour  to  conclude  that  the  whole  ini» 
accuracy  arose  from  confusion  of  dates,  and  without  any  wish  to 
mislead.  We  have,  indeed,  admitted  that  the  matter, pnma  facie, 
looks  ill,  and,  as  we  hate  no  intention  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
eul<^ists  of  Bruce,  we  leave  the  question  to  the  ingenuity  of 
tbofie  who  delight  in  special  pleading. 

When  speaking  of  the  mountains  of  Tlgr6,  Bruce  employs 
language  which,  not  being  strictly  adapted  to  precise  and  literal 
description,  has  been^  made  the  ground  of  another  impeachment 
upon  his  veracity. 

The  province  of  Tigre/*  says  he,  **  Is  all  mountainous  ;  and  it 
baa  been  said,  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  that  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  and  Appenines,  are  but  mole-hills  compared  to  them.  I 
bef  ieve,  however,  that  one  of  the  Pyrenees,  above  St  John  Pied 
de  Port,  is  much  higher  than  Lamalmon  ;  and  that  the  mountains 
of  St  Bernard,  one  of  the  Alps,  is  full  as  high  as  Taranta,  or  ra* 
tber  higher.  It  is  not  the  extreme  height  of  the  mountains  in 
Abyssinia  that  occasions  surprise,  but  the  number  of  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  forms  they  present  to  the  eye.  Some  of  them  are. 
flat,  thin,  end  square,  in  shape  of  a  hearth-stone,  or  slab,  that 
scarce  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  resist  the  winds. 
Some  are  like  pyramids,  others  like  obelisks  or  prisms,  and  some, 
the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  the  rest,  pyramids  pitched  upon  their 
points,  witii  their  base  uppermost,  which  if  it  was  possible,  as  it  was 
not,  they  could  have  been  so  formed  in  the  beginnings  would  b^ 
strong  objections  to  our  received  ideas  of  gravity." 


•  See  the  Article  Abyssinia,  in  the  Suppl^|j^n$,  to  the  Ency. 
Brit  where  this  subject  is  discussed  with  ex-^nr^'  weakness  and 
ioeccniracy. 
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In  readmg  this  passage,  every  one  makes  the  suitable  dkMK 
ance  for  the  imperfection  of  verbal  signs,  and  for  that  play  of 
imagination  which  is  excited  by  phenomena  so  new  and  strange  ; 
on  which  account  we  were  not  prepared  to  expect  the  miniito 
criticism  into  which  Mr.  Salt  has  thought  it  expedient  to  enter, 
relative  to  this  graphical  sketch  of  the  Tigr6  mountains.  The 
reader/'  says  he,  with  some  solemnity^  will  readily  believe  me 
when  I  state  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  one  which  answered  toi 
the  latter  part  of  this  description."  We  do  give  him  cn»dit 
hi  this  negation,  as  he  seems  on  more  occasions  than  the  pre- 
sent, to  like  such  a  basis  for  his  aipiment ;  but  let  ns  analyse 
one  of  his  own  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
we  sball^  perhaps,  discover  that  in  poetical  licence,  he  wis  little 
short  of  Bruce.  Having  ascended  a  mountain  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Dixan,  he  gained  a  prospect^  in  which  a  "  thousand 
different  shaped  hills  were  presented  to  the  view,  which  bore  the 
mppearance  of  having  been  dropped  on  an  irregular  flam!* 
Mow,  if  among  these  ^*  thousand  hills  of  different  shapes,"  wUcb 
aeemed  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  clouds,  on  an  irrq^ular 
plain,  Mr.  Salt  did  not  find  one  with  its  sides  projecting  over  ita 
base,  which  is  all  that  Bruce  could  mean  by  his  inverted  pjra* 
mid^  it  must  be  owingy  we  suspect,  to  the  cursory  manner  in 
which  be  examined  them.~We  would  not  enter  upon  snch 
trifles  in  reviewing  a  work  so  respectable  as  that  now  before  m, 
did  not  the  author  seize  with^  the  utmost  avidity,  every  occaaiqa 
which  presents  itself  of  invalidating  the  authority  of  by  far  ^ 
most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors.  We  recollect  at  thb 
snomenti  another  striking  example  of  the  envious  or  paltry  dis- 
position to  which  %ve  allude.  In  crossing  Taranta,  Bruce  dis« 
covered  some  excsfvations  in  tlie  mountain,  which,  he  concluded, 
4MMild  be  nothing  else  than  the  caves  in  which  the  Troglodytea 
•  iof  oM  used  to  take  up  their  residence,  and,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
•Mcessity,  there  not  being  earth  enough  to  hold  fast  a  tent-pin  for 
their  encampment,  he  describes  himself  as  passing  a  night  in  one 
of  them  ;  which,  he  adds,  we  found  a  quiet  and  not  inconvenient 
place  of  repose.  Mr.  Salt,  however,  not  having  seen  any  of 
these  excaMitions,  ventures  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that 

They  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  author,  for 
it  does  not  s^pear  to  me,"  sa^s  he,  any  argument  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  caveaon  one  side  of  the  mountain,  that  the  houaea 
at  DfaasB  and  Kalai,  on  the  other  side,  are  formed  in  a  manner 
somewhat  to  resemble  caves;  but  situation  and  dutanco  9eUm 
stand  in  the  toaij^of^these  minor  candidates  for  public fsms!* 

Minor  ca^t>^  ^s  I  So  Bruce  in  Mr.  Salt's  eyes,  ia  a  mere 
dwarf !  Well,  henceforth,  let  it  be  an  adagCj  tbatreverf  laan  it 
the  best  judge  of  his  merits  and  exploits* 
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Our  author  stiould  have  been  aware  that  the  mere  circum- 
stftsce  of  his  not  aeeii^  a  thing,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  thing  was  not  to  be  seen^  or  that  it  never  existed.  His  own 
experience  should  have  taught  him  this  maxim  of  judgrng  and 
rale  of  candour ;  for^  it  i$  well-known,  that,  upon  bis  return  to 
England,  after  his  first  trip  into  Abyssinia,  he  not  onlj  called  in 
question  the  Live-feast  of  the  people  of  that  country,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bruce,  but  even  the  practice  of  eating  raw  flesh,  oo 
any  occasion  whatsoever.  In  his  second  journey,  however,  it 
was  proved  to  him,  on  the  indubitable  testimony  of  Mr.  Pearoe^ 
nrho  had  at  that  time  been  several  years  in  Abyssinia,  that  live- 
fte$h  is  actually  made  use  of,  and  that  the  animal  out  of  which  it 
is  cut,  is  sora^imes  drove  a  considerable  distance  after  the  in- 
ciaion  is  made.  When  Mr.  Pearce  was  in  company  with  som« 
JLasta  soldiers,  two  of  them  who  had  fasted  long,  made 
]Hneparations  for  cutting  out  the  Shuktda,  the  name  they  gave  to 
the  pieces  of  flesh,  weighing  about  a  pouud,  which  they  sliced 
out  of  the  buttock  of  an  nufortunate  cow,  that  had  fallen  into 
tiieir  hands.  After  the  operation  was  performed^  the  skio  waa 
laid  over  the  wound,  and  the  whole  plastered  up  with  cow-^ 
dung ;  nor  was  the  animal  finally  put  to  death  till  the  end  of  the 
journey.  It  is  deserviog  of  notice,  too,  that  whenever  Mr.  Sal^ 
on  his  second  visit,  mentioned  the  term,  Shulada,  he  was  in^ 
snediately  understood  ;  and  yet  he  b  said  to  have  made  during 
Ilia  former  tour,  particidar  enquiries  respecting  this  practice,  th% 
lesult  of  which  enquiries,  was,  that  "  he  doubted  the  fact  alto* 
gether."   So  much  for  basty  mference  and  cursory  investigation. 

-  As  it  was  on  this  subject,  that  objections  to  Bruce's  veracity 
were  first  started  in  England  and  France^  we  sliall  bring  forward 
two  authorities  which,  in  our  opinion,  go  a  great  way  to  confirm. 
Ilia  statements  in  their  fullest  extent.  When  Dr.  CWke  was  at 
Cairo^  he  met  an  Abvssinian  Dean,  with  whom  he  entered  intb 
conversation-  about  Bnice^s  Travels,  and  to  whom  he  put  soma 
questions  relative  to  the  eating  of  raw  flesh.  The  D^  not 
only  admitted 

That  the  soldiers  on  marauding  excursions,  Sometimes  maijfn 
cows,  taking;  slices  from  their  bodies,  as  a  favourite  article  of  food, 
without  puttmg  them  to  death  at  the  time ;  but,  also,  that,  during 
the  banquets  of  the  AbyssinianSp,  raw  meat,  esteemed  delicious 
throughout  the  country,  is  frequently  taken  from  an  oxor  a  cow, 
iucb  a  state,  that  the  fibres  are  still  in  motipn ;  and  the  attendants 
continue  to  cut  slices  until  the  animal  dies.**  Clarke's  Travels, 
YoL  iii. 

The  next  auAortty  is  Mr.  Salt  himself ;  whose  description  of 
a  Brind  Feast,  we  transcribe  from  the  Article  on  Abyssinia  al- 
jready  alluded  to. 
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The  sides  of  the  *  table  are  covered  with  pflea  of  thin  cakefly 
made  of  teff^^  reaching  to  the  height  of  a  foot»  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diairieter ;  in  the  middle  a  row  of  curry-dishes  is  placed* 
Near  the  Ras  there  are  a  number  of  fine  wheaten  rolls>  for  hiB 
own  use  and  that  of  his  favourites.  The  signal  to  begin  the  feast 
is  given  by  his  breaking  and  distributing  them ;  inunediately  fe- 
male slaves,  having  washed  their  hands,  £p  the  ^^into  the  curry^ 
and  serve  it  to  all  the  guests,  except  the  Ras,  who  receives  his 
portion  from  a  male  slave,  and  afterwards  distributes  it  among  the 
chiefs,  who  acknowledge  the  favour  by  standing  up  and  bowing. 
Balls,  composed  of  teif,  greens,  and  curds,  are  next  handed  about* 
In  th^  meantime,  the  cattle  are  killing  in  the  adjoining  yard.— 
While  the  fibres  are  yet  quivering,  the  flesh  is  cut  into  large 
pieces.  These  are  of  no  regular  size  ;  but  generally  a  piece  oC 
bone  is  attached  to  the  flesh,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  the  dining- 
roonL  The  chiefs,  with  their  crooked  knives,  cut  ot  hurge  steaks, 
which  they  divide  into  long  stripes,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  tbej 
kre  not  pleased  with  the  piece  they  have  got,  they  hand  it  to  a  de- 
pendant, who  in  his  turn,  if  not  pleased,  hands  it  to  another,  till  it 
comes  to  one  whose  taste  or  rank  does  not  induce  or  authorise  him 
to  reject  it.  As  soon  as  the  first  party  is  satisfied,  they  rise  from  the 
table,  and  give  way  to  others.  The  last  cakes  are  scrambled  for 
with  a  great  noise.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Salt,  that  though  the 
t^hiefs  sometimes  feed  themselves  at  these  feasts,  yet  more  fire- 
■quently,  as  Mr.  Bruce  relates,  they  feed  one  another 

This  is  given  as  Mr.  Salt's  account  of  a  Brind  Feast,  taken 
y^e  know  uot  from  which  of  his  Morks,  but  correspondiDg  ia 
every  essential  point  with  that  published  by  Bruce,  and  attacked 
by  all  the  wits  of  Europe.  In  fact^  it  cannot  be  a  secret  to 
those  who  read  antient  history  with  attention^  that  the  eating  of  raw 
jneat,  was  very  generally  indulged  in  ;  and  we  may  remark  that, 
vherever  the  palate  was  consulted,  the  flesh  would  be  used  as 
warm  as  possible  from  the  animal's  body,  the  fibres  becoming 
tough  aiMf  less  savoury,  immediately  after  death.  It  is  very 
obvious  from  the  details  given  by  Bruce,  that  it  was  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  luxury  that  the  ox  was  stripped  of  its  flesh  be- 
fore any  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  upon  it ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  it  was  the  temptation  thus  presented  to  the  luxu- 
rious to  eat  the  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,"  which  multiplied  the  prohibitions  against  the  practice, 
in  the  laws  of  Moser.— Being  a  direct  violation  of  a  divine 
statute,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dofter  (doctor)  Esther,  the 
learned  Abyssinian,  with  whom  Mr.  Salt  conversed^  should 
have  been  shocked  at  the  imputation,  and  expressed  his  belief 
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Aat  it  was  nnfoanded ;  but,  be  it  observed^  that  Dofler  had  not 
been  at  Gondar  for  mao^  years,  and  that  when  in  his  youth  h* 
did  reside  in  the  capita),  it  was  as  a  retired  student,  employed  in 
diepursuits  of  science. 

Tnis  respectable  scholar,  who  had  a  perfect  recollection  of 
Bruce,  and  repeatedly  declared  to  Mr.  Salt,  that  be  had  left  a 
great  name  ih  Abyssinia,*'  confirmed  almost  every  thing  which 
die  traveller  relates,  except  his  appointment  as  governor  of  Ras* 
eUfil ;  and  on  this  point  authorities  are  at  variance;  An  Ameri- 
can merchant,  whom  Mr.  Browne  (the  author  of  Travels  in 
Africa)  met  at  Sue2,  in  1793,  and  who  had  been  at  Gondar 
while  Bruce  was  there,  as  well  as  a  Bergoo  merchant,  whom  hm 
saw  at  Derfoor,  and  who  had  been  in  Uruce's  party,  form  Gon« 
dar  to  Senaar,  informed  Mr.  Browne  that  Bruce  had  beea 
governor  of  Ras^l-fil.  Now,  when  we  reflect,  that  Mr.  Salt, 
after  havii^  made  particular  enquiry  as  to  (he  Brind  Feast, 
left  Abyssinia  the  first  time,  with  tne  conviction  that  there  never 
was  any  such  practice  among  them,  we  shall  have  less  confi- 
deiice  in  his  hear<«ay  evidence,  than  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
throw such  proofs,  as  we  are  actually  in  possession  of,  in  sup- 
port  of  Bruce*s  statement.  We  have  not  the  smallest  intention 
to  thrown  any  suspicion  upon  the  veracity  of  our  author  ,*  but  in 
a  case  where  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  had  equally  good 
means  of  information,  and  who  in  all  other  respects,  appear  at 
least  equally  competent,  give  different  accounts  of  the  same  mat- 
ter, we  are  certainly  iustified  in  suspending  our  decision.  Indeed 
we  might  warrantabiy  proceed  farther  than  this,  and  assert  that, 
as  to  the  government  of  Ras-el-fil,  the  evidence  of  the  .two 
merchants,  both  of  whom  knew  Bruce,  and  one  of  whom  ac« 
coropanied  him  from  Gondar  to  Senaar,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  a  recluse,  who  spoke  of  occurrences  to  which,  perhaps, 
his  attention  had  not  been. particularly  directed  at  the  time,  and, 
that  too,  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  from  the  date  at  which 
they  happened. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  minute  points  at  issue  between 
these  distinguished  travellers,  ipto  which  we  have  not  time  to 
enter,  and  of  which  the  discussion,  we  fear,  would  prove  tire* 
some«  We  have  mentioned  the  principal  objections,  urged 
i^nst  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Bruce's  narrative  ;  and  cer** 
tainly  his  book  has  undergone  a  more  severe  and  even  suspicious 
exammation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  pub* 
lished.  A  few  inaccuracies  have,  no  doubt,  been  detected ;  but 
if  we  compare  these  with  the  vast  mass  of  information,  which 
not  even  the  keenest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  best  informed, 
of  his  critics  have  dared  to  question,  we  shall  find  that  the  un« 
cbiUeii^eiible  additions  wbipb  he  has  m^e     our  knowledge. 
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are  indeed  great  and  valuable.  The  proofs  of  his  general 
accuracy,  however^  are  not  merely  of  this  negative  description  ; 
there  are  otht  rs  of  a  more  direct  and  satisfactory  nature,  which 
Me  shall  bi  iefly  notice.  We  begin  with  Mr.  Salt,  who,  though 
he  regarded  it  as  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  public,  to  point 
out  the  mistakes  of  his  great  rivals  bears,  in  many  parts  of  his 
volume,  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  bis  de- 
scriptions and  narrative,  and  mentions  in  particular,  the  astonish- 
ment which  the  Abyssinians  expressed  at  his  extensive  know* 
ledge  of  their  history  and  country.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Antes, 
who  bud  excellent  opportunities  of  comparing  Mr.  Bnice's  state- 
ments with  accounts  given  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  Abys- 
sinia, bear  testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  of  his  details ;  and 
Dr.  Clark,  while  at  Cairo,  obtained  from  the  Abyssinian  Dean, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  direct  and  specific  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  correctness  of  some  parts  of  his  jiarrative,  which 
had  till  then  been  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  plates  given  in 
Bruce^  Travels,  especially  those  of  natural  history,  were  early 
represented  as  inaccurate,  and  that  they  are  so  in  some  of  tlie 
mhiutia  is  not  improbable,  as  he  laid  no  claim  to  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject :  But  when  Dr.  Clarke  shewed  the 
Abyssinian  Dean  these  plates,  though  he  knew  not  the  nature  of 
the  book  in  which  they  were  contained,  and  the  name  of  Brace 
was  not  mentioned  to  him,  he  instantly  gave  them  the  same 
'  names,  and  assigned  to  them  the  same  uses,  as  Bruce  had  done. 
He  likewise  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
quadrupeds  were  represented  in  the  plates  ;  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  both  to  Bruce's  credit  and  to  the  natural  historian, 
he  confirmed,  the  account  uf  the  Zimb  fly,  and  asserted  that  be 
had  heard  of  armies  being  destroyed  by  it.  When  Bruce's  map 
was  laid  before  him,  although,  of  course,  he  could  not  read  the 
names,  he  pointed  out  the  locality  of  Gondar  exactly  where 
Bruce  had  placed  it 

In  estimating  the  credit  due  to  Bruce  and  Salt  respectively, 
let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  former  passed  two  years  in 
"  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  in 
the  constant  society  of  the  leading  people  of  all  descriptions,  the 
latter  was  never  within  many  daj^s  journey  of  Gondar,  never  saw 
the  sovereign,  never  entered  the  province  where  the  royal  pofwer 
and  court  customs  chiefly  predominate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
during  his  short  ^isit,  (from  March  till  May,)  in  the  Abyssiiiiaa 
territory,  he  was  compelled  to  spend  his  time  at  Cheiicut  or 
Antalo,  the  principal  towns  of  Tigre,  and  to  confine  his  studies 
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to  the  characteni  ef  the  very  secondary  persons,  who  composed 
the  train  of  the  governor,  or  Ras.    The  circumstances  of  the 
two  travellers,  were  completely  dissimilar.    Mr.  Salt,  a  British 
envoy,  with  letters  and  presents  to  the  Emperor,  announces  to 
the  proper  authorities  his  arrival  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  craves  an 
escort  from  the  nearest  military  commander,  to  conduct  him 
into  the  interior.   Soldiers,  mules,  and  carriages  are  accordingly 
sent,  and  a  young  prince  conies  down  to  meet  him,  to  be  his 
guide,  and  to  secure  him  attention.    He  reaches  Cbelicut ;  hut 
bemg  uiformed  it  was  dangerous  to  penetrate  farther,  he  delivers 
the  royal  letters  and  gifts  to  the  Ras  of  Tigr6,  amuses  himself  a 
few  weeks  in  hearing  stories,  and  in  making  a  pleasurable  ex« 
cursion,  and  then  returns  to  his  friends  on  the  Arabian  gulph. 
TThose  who  have  read  Bruce^s  Travels  need  not  be  told  how  dif- 
ferent were  his  undertaking  and  achievements ;  and  to  those  who 
have  not  read  them,  we  despair  of  giving,  by  any  description  ia 
our  power,  the  faintest  conception  of  either.    Mr.  Salt,  as  it 
were,  sailed  to  a  knowri  shore,  in  a  large  ship,  well-manned,  and 
well-appointed  ;  Bruce  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  an  open 
boat,  himself  guiding  both  helm  and  canvas*   From  Massowa  to 
.Chelicut,  the  extent  of  Mr.  Salt's  journey,  is  now  comparatively 
a  beaten  tract,  and  .will  soon  be  the  i^vourite  tour  of  boys  from 
college,  and  of  adventurous  lordlings  who  go  in  quest  of  topics 
for  poetry ;  but  from  Gondar  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
from  the  former  to  Syene,  across  the  Great  Desert,  js  a  path  not 
to  be  trod  once  in  a  thousand  years  by  the  foot  of  an  European. 

Considering. the  shortness  of  Mr.  Salt's  stay  in  Abyssinia,  he 
bas  made  several  important  additions  to  natural  history.  His 
birds  and  plants  have,  we  understand,  been  much  admired ;  but 
of  mineralogy  he  seems  to  know  very  little.  We  recollect  only 
two  notices  on  this  subject,  both  of  which  are  ratlier  unscientific 
cal'^^xpressed.  At  W^uh  he  tiavclied  over  a  rugged  ridge  of 
low  hills,  the  basis  of  which  appeared  to  be  composed  almost 
sntirely  of  granitic  rocks,  rising  over  a  bed  of  micaceous  earth;** 
and  again,  speaking  of  the  mountainous  distiict  of  Tigr^,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  rocks  rise  in  perpendicular  strata,  consisting  of 
slate  over  schistus  and  granite."  As  to  the  first  we  have  only  to 
remark,  that  we  know  not  precisely  what  is  meant  by  granite  rit« 
iug  over  micaceous  earth,  the  order  of  nature  being  in  general 
the  reverse,  as  granite  usually  supports  mica,  in  stratified  series 
at  least :  and  with  respect  to  the  second  ohservatiou,  it  strikes  us 
that  as  slate  and  schistus  commonly  signify  the  same  thing,  the  . 
terms  are  used  by  Mr.  Salt  without  any  very  clear  views  of  th^ 
subject  on  which  he  is  writing.  T4us,  however,  is  a  charge 
which  can  rarely  be  brought  against  him.  He  ayns  at  nothing 
beyond  bis  powers^  and  seldom  makes  himself  the  hero  of  his 

story. 
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story.  We  read  Brace's  book  iicitb  greater  pleasure  tbaa  M  r 
Sail's ;  but  if  we  were  to  travel  into  distaQt  countries,  we  sbould 
prefer  as  a  companion^  a  man  as  like  the  latter,  aad  as  unlike  the 
former,  as  possible. 


Abt.  hi.  jI  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clerey  of  the  Archdea* 
conry  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  Primary  risitatim  in  18 15. 
With  an  Afypendtx  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hook, 
D.D  F.R,S.  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  4io.  pp.  99-  os. 
Rivingtons.  1816. 

That  the  period  in  which  we  live,  is  distinguished  by  very 
peculiar  characters,  is  sufficiently  evident.  Perverse  opinions 
and  frantic  passions,  have  overwhelmed  mankind  with  a  mor% 
than  usual  portion  of  calamity  and  destruction.  Though  an  in« 
terval  has  providentially  arisen,  in  which  the  storm  ceases  to  rage, 
the  elements  of  disorder  still  remain.  Experience,  that  surest 
guide  of  human  life,  seems  to  have  lost  its  influence  over  many, 
even  among  the  highest  and  most  enlightened  of  our  country- 
men ;  and  principles  are  cherished  and  promulgated,  which,  if 
any  analogy  exists  between  the  past  and  the  future,  threaten  the 
stability  of  all  that  is  conducive  to  social  ordt;ry  to  political  secu* 
rity,  and  to  national  Christianity.  Fanatical  cant,  and  sceptical 
indifi'erence,  things  apparently  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature, 
have  joined  their  forces,  and  are  become  subsidiary  to  the  same 
end ;  while  true  and  genuine  Christianity,  the  only  foundation  of 
moral  and  social  (lappiness,  is  equally  the  scorn  of  the  infidel 
and  of  the  enthusiast.  The  strange  mixture  of  these  errors  has 
produced  an  accumulation  of  destructive  errors,  which  are  re> 
ceived  as  incontrovertible  truths,  and,  in  the  eniphalical  language 
of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
Audiantur,  ieguntur,  ivharescunt  prorsus  in  mentibus. 

It  is  not  without  much  satisfaction  that  we  have  read  this 
Charge,  to  which  we  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It 
certainly  contains  much  important  mattei,  and  presents  enlarged 
views  of  the  present  state  of  opinions,  and  their  consequences. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  manly  and  firm  lone  in  which  it  \%  writ- 
ten, canuot  but  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  tlie  public. . 

From  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  we 
expected  much,  as  we  were  assured,  that  the  discriminating  pre- 
late, w  ho  presides  over  the  diocese  of  Lincoln^  would  not  have 
filled  the  station,  vacated  by  such  a  divine  and  such  a  scholar, 
ncith  an  inferior  man ;  and  i'rom  this  specim.en  of  the  abilities 
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«nd  attainments  of  the  present  Archdeacon,  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  our  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Though  the  title-page  informs  us^  that  this  is  the  primary  visi- 
tation  of  the  Archdeacon,  yet  he  seems  not  to  speak  like  a  noTice^ 
in  pointing  to  the  nature  and  design  of  those  annual  assemblies 
of  the  Clergy  at  Archidiaconal  visitations.  As  we  conceive  his 
observations  on  this  head  are  just  and  matured^  we  lay  them  be» 
fore  our  readers. 

It  is  among  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  meetings  like  the 
present,  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the  clergy  is  kept  alivoi 
and  those  principles  of  piety  and  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause,  in 
which  we  are  linked  together  in  one  bond  of  union,  invigorated  by 
stated" communications.  They  habituate  our  minds  to  the  contem* 
plation  of  those  objects  which  ought  principally  to  occupy  them ; 
they  impart  a  professional  turn  and  tendency  to  our  habits,  views, 
and  observations ;  and  they  are,  if  properly  employed,  admirably 
calculated  to  induce  a  serious  and  subdued  survey  of  those  events 
which  more  intimately  concern  that  portion  oT  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  which  our  ministrations  are  exercised ;  they  remind  us 
of  those  high  duties,  for  the  zealous  performance  of  whicli,  we 
stand  responsible  to  God,  to  our  consciences,  and  to  our  country, 
and  tend  to  prove,  (to  use  the  language  of  the  venerable  Hooker) 
*  that  we  have  not  loosely  permitted  things  to  pass  away,  as  in  a 
dream.' P.  3. 

Under  these  views,  the  Archdeacon  proceeds  to  a  selection  of 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects,  which,  especially  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  could  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  his  Clergy ;  namely, 
the  nature  and  operations  of  Antinoniianism,  and  its  extended 
influence  over  some  of  the  most  extensive  Christian  communi- 
ties. His  general  conceptions  of  Antinomianisni  he  thus  lays 
before  us ;  and  we  present  them  to  our  readers,  as  they  form  the 
basis  of  his  subsequent  observations. 

By  Antinomianism,  I  mean,  such  a  perversion  and  corruption 
of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  as  protects  men  in  the  violation  of 
the  duties  expressly  commanded  in  the  Gospel ;  an  evil  of  great  ex- 
tent, of  wiue  application,  and  of  very  ancient  standing  in  the 
Church,  for  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and 
called  forth  all  the  energies  of  those  holy  men  to  the  reprobation 
and  controul  of  it.  The  principle  besides  has  a  very  deep  founda- 
tion in  the  fallen  nature  of  man.  Had  the  Almighty  imposed  no 
laws  for  our  observance,  or  had  he  annexed  no  penalty  for  their 
violation,  Christiam'ty  would  have  met  with  none  of  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  Apostles  demanded 
OBBDiENCS  as  the  result  and  test  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  f  hey 
scorned  any  compromise  with  the  headstroqg  pfissiens  and  degrad- 
ing propensities  of  our  corrupt  nature.  Sacrifice  and  self-denial 
,  •  •  they 
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they  pointed  out  as  the  badges  of  the  cron  of  Clirift.  They  fs5A* 
fuliy  dwcharged  the  commisnon  entrusted  to  them,  sod  prodauBed 
that  ^  to  purify  uAto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  geahm  cf  goad 
wjarhs*  waiji  the  ultimate  design  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  flesh;  and  the  Church  of  Eneland  in  strict  confiNanity 
with  the  design  of  the  Almighty,  has  laid  this  as  the  comer-stone 
of  all  her  doctrines,  her  discipline,  her  ministrations,  and  h^r 
liturgical  services. 

«*  The  history  however  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  very 
earliest  period,  I  repeat,  evinces  the  existence  of  a  spirit,  whose 
efforts  have  been  perpetually  exerted,  to  sever  the  faith  of  the  Goa- 
pel,  from  its  moraU  ;  its  dutieSf  from  its  doctrines  and  observances  / 
to  dethrone  religion  from  its  governance  over  the  passions,  and  to 
render  it  suhservieni  to  them ;  and  all  this,  strange  to  say,  tinder 
the  pretext  of  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  profession  of  Chria- 
tianity/*   ?•  4. 

After  this  luminous  statement  of  his  general  object,  he  enters 
opou  a  field  of  very  extended  observation ;  he  considers,  first, 
the  operation  of  this  destructive  principle,  as  not  only  perverting 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  as  forming  a  grand  component 
of  many  leading  communities  and  theological  systems.  His  view 
of  various  ingredients  of  Antinomianism,  which  pervade  the  ge- 
neral system  of  the  Chuich  of  jEtome^  and  most  prominently 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  dea^es  at  the 
present  moment  peculiar  attention.  Concerning  this  celebrated 
order,  he  thus  speaks. 

^  What  a  subsidiary  force  have  their  lessons  afforded  to  the  moat 
Bnb^dled  excesses  of  the  human  passions ! 

Their  doctrines,  or  rather  they  might  be  termed  their  licences 
to  sin,  are  taught  not  by  obscure  men  among  them,  but  by  their 
greatest  luminaries,  by  Escobar,  by  Mariana,  Filiiucius,  ana  other 
of  their  distinguished  Apostles ;  and  they  are  such  as  so  to  anai* 
Mlate  conscience,  and  obliterate  not  only  ^ery  moral  obligation 
which  the  Gospel  distinctly  inculcates^  but  to  mscard  erai  those 
poor  remains  of  it,  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  left  among  the  on* 
enlightened  Pagans  \  Nor  was  this  sublimation,  if  i  may  so  call 
it,  of  Antinomianism,  confined  to  the  corruption  of  individuak» 
who  became  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their  deluaon  and  sophistiy ; 
it,  soon  spread  and  penetrated  to  the  foundations  of  civil  life,  on 
which  the  social  and  political  union  of  men  is  superstructed:— the 
members  of  this  society,  insinuatmg  themselves,  through  their 
spells  and  fascinations,  from  the  consciences  of  individuals^  into 
the  councils  of  nations^  the  most  lamentable  effects  were  pro* 
duced ;  /  wars  escited,  assassination  encouraged,  obedience  to 
governors  dispensed  with,  and  all  the  ties  which  bind  man  to  man 
utterly  broken."  P.  6. 

These  are  observations  of  no  ordinary  importance ;  and  if  such 
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hafe  no  weight  b  excitii^  our  admoDitions  on  die  readmittioa 
of  ihU  obnoxious  society  into  a  protestant  country  ;  if  we  allow 
conmunitiei  and  seminaries  of  this  order  to  spring  np  in  various 
quarters  of  the  united  kingdom^  without  controul,  and  acting 
upon  ihe  same  principle9>  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  dif- 
fusing the  same  morals,  to  strike  root  among  us,  we  must  assert, 
that  our  infatuation  is  judicial,  and  that  experience  is  lost  upon 
us.  We  must  erase  from  our  recollection  the  continued  line  of 
conspiracies  and  treasons,  which  are  coeval  with  their  earliest 
origiu,  and  contjoued  down  to  the  very  date  of  their  extinction* 
We  must  resist  even  present  warning,  in  their  recent  expulsion 
from  Russia,  and  in  the  protest  even  of  the  bigotted  court  of 
Portugal,  ^inst  their  revival.  If  the^e  documents  do  nqt 
awaken  us,  the  voice  of  history  and  of  experience  speaks  not  iu 
intelligible  language,  or,  like  Cassaudra  of  old, 

■  resoIvU 
Ora  Deijussu  non  unquam  credita  Tettcris. 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  same  principle, 
\vhich  it  is  his  great  object  to  trace,  as  communicating  its  cou« 
tagton  to  the  system  and  doctrines  of  Calvin.  Here  he  certainly 
proceeds  with  much  judgement :  he  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Calvin  himself,  and  from  the  celebrated  Lambeth  articles,  the 
most  authentic  documents  which  could  be  produced,  those  Pre- 
destinarian  positions,  and  their  corollaries,  which  certainly  take 
accoualabiUty  from  man,  and  must  render  him  indifferent  to  the 
moral  corfiplexion  of  his  actions.  It  will  be  seen  from  them, 
how  absolutely  they  exclude  any  abatement  or  modification,  and 
upon  what  an  imaginary  and  fictitious  plan  the  doctrine  of  mo. 
DERATE  CALVINISM  rests.  These  positions,  all  inseparably 
connected,  and  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  toto.  So  that 
whoever  cqpsiders  them,  will  not  think  the  portrait  of  Calvinism, 
drawn  by  the  most  dbtinguished  divine  and  philosopher  of  his 
age,  the  late  Archdeacon  Balguy,  overcharged  or  unfounded. 

Whoever,"  says  this  incomparable  writer,  "  attends  to  the 
various  modes  of  faith  which  subsisted  in  the  times  of  confusion, 
will  scarce  find  one  sect  which  was  not  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
religion  of  Calvin,  a  religion  which  rests  on  this  execrable  founda- 
tion, that  God  is  a  tyrant/'  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Balguy 's  Sermon  on  the 
Restoration.   P.  59. 

With  this  energetic  declaration,  we  find  our  author  in  perfect 
unison  in  the  following  remarks :  and  he  is  farther  aided  by  the 
high  and  living  authority  of  his  Diocesan,  to  whom  he  pays  his 
tribute  of  gratitude,  ai  common  with  every  orthodox  minister  of 
our  apostolic  Church.  We  own,  however  friendly  we  are  to  pru- 
4cnce^  to  temper^  and  to  moderation;  we  are  still  of  opinion,  that 

there 
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there  may  be  a  time  when  decision,  and  conmge,  and  a  frank 
declaration  of  opinion  in  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  in  their  dif« 
ferent  addresses  to  their  Clergy,  are  called  for  by  the  extent  and 
incumbency  of  the  mischief^  by  which  alt  that  is  valuable  is 
menaced. 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  consider  those  principles^ 
as  calculated,  under  the  management  of  fanatical  teachers,  to 
produce  an  obduracy  in  crime  highly  detrimental  to  social  order^ 
and  calculated  to  defeat  and  counteract  the  inflictions  of  public 
justice.  This  we  conceive  it  important  to  exhibit  in  his  own 
words. 

When  those  who  suffer  death  by  the  sword  of  justice  for  the 
most  atrocious  offences,  are  taught  to  consider  themselves,  not  as 
objects  of  the  mercy ^  but  the  peculiar  claimants^  on  the  Javor  of 
God,  as  vessels  of  electioh ;  when  they  are  trained  to  exhibit  in 
their  last  moments,  not  humble  contrition,  but  triumphant  exul- 
tation, as  if  their  very  crimes  rendered  them  more  fit  recipients, 
of  what  is  termed,  free  graces  surely  the  great  ends  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation  are  traversed,  and  the  surrounding;  multitudes  who 
witness  these  awful  scenes,  leave  them  rather  encouraged  to  crimes, 
than  deterred  from  them ;  rather  fortified  by  presumption,  than 
controlled  by  the  apprehension  of  future  consequences !  Their 
consciences  will  be,  must  be  steeled  against  this  most  salutary 
suggestion,  the  basis  of  all  Religion,  *  how  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  God !' 

Here  1  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood ;  God  forbid  that 
any  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  desire  to  withhold  from  these 
poor  agonized  victims  of  crime,  the  consolation  which  the  unfa- 
thomable recesses  of  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  blood  of  his 
blessed  Son,  hold  forth  even  to  the  latest  penitence  and  contri- 
tion ;  or  so  to  exhibit  the  terrors  of  the  Lora  as  to  induce  despair ; 
but  it  is  essential^  that  the  expectation  held  forth,  should  not  be  of 
a  nature  to  destroy  the  difference  between  guilt  and  innocence ;  or 
to  create  a  delusive  hope  of  un warrantable  amnesty,  in  virtue  of 
the  destructive  doctrine  of  an  eternal  decree       P.  10. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  take  a  survey  of  the  wide  spread 
of  that  indifFerence  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  our  establish- 
ment, which,  contemplates  the  multiplication  of  sects,  and  the 
clashing  variety  of  opinions,  as  a  consummation  to  be  wished  for, 
rather  than  as  an  evil  to  be  remedied  or  controuled.  The  Arch- 
deacon has  made  so  little  progress  in  modern  philosophy,  that  he 
considers  this  heterogeneous  mass  as  deeply  charged  with  mate- 
rials destructive  of  those  morals  and  of  that  order,  by  which 
society  is  held  together.  He  draws  his  objections  to  this  fond 
and  favourite  scheme  of  equalizing  ail  religions,  both  from 
Scriptural  and  Apostolical  injunctions,  and  from  the  past  expe* 
ricnce  of  iu  deleterious  effects. 
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He  then  is  naturally  enough  carried  on»  in  the  course  of  his 
observation^  to  consider  how  far  the  Bible  Society  is  likely  to 
increase  that  spirit  of  rdigious  division  and  anarchy,  from 
which  so  many  numerous  mischiefs  are  foreboded.  And  we 
think  ourselves  wairanted  in  asserting^,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  continued  controversy,  sustained  by  the  ablest  hands,  in 
few  instances,  have  either  the  censures  of  those  who  inculpate 
such  of  the  Clei^y  as  may  decline  to  co-operate  with  it,  been 
more  ably  repelled^  or  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it» 
progress  and  operation,  more  powerfully  demonstrated  than  by 
our  author.  These  two  objecu  are  pursued  at  considerable 
length,  both  in  the  b€M)y  of  the  Charge,  and  in  the  copious  and 
very  important  notes  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Of  the  Arch- 
deacon's able  defence  of  those,  who,  with  him,  stand  aloof  from 
this  Society,  we  highly  approve. 

When  the  Archdeacon,  passing  from  the  defensive  to  the  oifen- 
sive,  marshals  his  objections  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
this  Society,  we  meet  with  much  shrewdness  and  justice  of  ob- 
servation. The  inconsistency  and  breach  of  engagement,  in 
which  many  worthy  and  well-meaning  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  have  unawares  implicated  themselves,  by  appear* 
ing  ill  the  ranks,  and,  still  more,  svi  vgopuex^^^  Society, 
is  urged  with  so  much  real  energy,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  fo  the  passage. 

As  Churchmen  we  are  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
ministrations,  to  pray  to  Almighty  God  against  the  prevalence  of 
*  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism and  shall  we  then  be  re- 
proached for  not  passing  from  the  house  of  prayer  to  the  tavern  or 
assembly  room,  to  enter  into  union  with  those  whom  we  cannot 
meet  in  the  Church,  and  who  are  the  direct  propounders  and  sup- 
porters of  these  I  Can  we  thus  address  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  ailernoon  unite  ourselves  in  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  embodied  professors  of  every  species  and  character 
of  dissent ;  of  all  that  we  consider  to  be  *  false  doctrine,  heresy. 
And  schism,'  without  even  distinction  of  degrees  in  error?  Can 
we  be  sincere  in  both  instances  ?  Must  we  not  be  guilty  of  impious 
mockery  in  orief  We  may  leave  the  Prayer  Book  behind  us^  but 
the  Prater  is  recorded*^*    JP.  75. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  and  extent  of  this  Society, 
and  the  organized  machinery  by  which  its  operations  arc  con- 
ducted, leads  the  Archdeacon  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  features 
of  the  prevalent  sectarianism  connected  with  it,  and  of  which  it 
is  a  most  powerful  instrument  In  viewing  the  expanded 
space  which  it  occupies,  and  the  narrow  limits  into  which  true 
practical  religion  is  contracted,  we  cannot  but  partake  with  bini 
#f  the  serious  impressions  which  thift  view  excites.   The  citi^ 
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tion  from  Sir  W.  Dugdale  carraot  fail  of  attmolating  our  readert 
to  a  serious  comparison  of  those  M  retched  times  with  our  own, 
to  which  they  wiil  be  found  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance. 

In  tl)e  early  period  of  tlie  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  after  having  driven  that  anfortunate  monarch  to  measures, 
which  were  subsequently  made  the  assumed  ground  of  charges 
against  him,  '  under  a  seeming  devout  and  holy  pretence  to  ad- 
vance  and  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel^  they  got  a  number 
of  lecturers  into  most  of  the  corporate  towns  and  populous jplaces  ^ 
these  realms^  according  to  the  pattern  of  Geneva^  especial^  in  the 
citif  of  London^  xohom  they  maintainea  hy  vohmtary  contfTiutumSp 
to  the  end  th^  might  be  engaged  to  preach  such  doctrines,  as 
should  upon  occasion  prepare  the  people  for  any  disloyal  attempt^ 
and  dispose  them  to  rebellion  when  opportunity  served.  And  for 
the  support  of  these,  they  purchased  i/if  divers  impropriate  titkesp 
confitituting  some  of  the  clergy*  some  lawvers,  some  ckisens  (all 
of  tlie  Puritan  party,)  under  colour  of  redeeming  the  Lord's  jpoTr 
tion  out  of  lay  hands,  as  the  phrase  was ;  by  which  subtile  practice, 
they  gained  many  large  sums,  in  order  thereto  from  sundry  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  saw  nothing  at  all  of  the  main  design,  which 
was  underhand  driven  on  by  the  great  contrivers     "  86. 

The  great  importance  of  the  aobjects  which  are  diaciiased  m 
the  Charge  before  iis^  and  especiaUy  in  the  Notes  aiid  Appendiiy 
have  induced  us  to  exceed  our  usual  limits  in  our  extracts;  but 
ire  are  inclined  to  anticipate  that  our  readers  will  not  require 
any  apology  from  us.  Of  the  Notes  indeed  and  Appendix  both 
in  the  observations  suggested^  the  citations  made,  and  the  proob 
exhibited,  we  cannot  speak  iu  too  high  terms,  lliey  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clergy  a  body  of  very  important  documents, 
extracted  from  sources  quite  inaccessible  to  tlie  generality  of  his 
clerical  readers,  and  yet  highly  worthy  their  notice,  and  extremely 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  in  whic:h  tiiey  are  placed,  lliese 
copious  materials  are  not  introduced  with  an  idle  purade,  or 
ostentation  of  research,  but  are  very  judiciously  selected,  and  are 
strictly  subservient  to  the  confinimtion  of  the  positions  advanced 
in  the  body  of  the  Charge.  To  theological  enquirers  they  are 
highly  valuable,  and  indeed  to  general  readers  very  interesting 
and  instnictive.  From  some  curious  extracts  from  the  puritani- 
cal writers  of  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  the  subse<pient 
usurpation,  now  become  exceedingly  scarce,  he  traces  a  very 
Mngidar  resemblance  in  all  their  traits,  between  ancient  puritan- 
ism  and  modern  methodism,  which  Bishop  Warburton,  with  his 
usual  strength  and  felicity,  denominated  the  older  and  the 


•  «  Short  View  of  the  fatte  Troubles,  pp.  96^  87,  by  Sir  W. 
^)ugdale." 
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yomger  ristert.  When  we  consider  the  extended  rtmificatkNii 
e»f  the  hitter  over  evefy  part  of  this  kingdonij  occupying  not  only 
the  denser  masses  of  population,  but  extended  with  incessant 
activity  into  the  most  isolated  country  villages ;  when,  above  ail, 
we  consider  that  it  has  found  abundant  entrance  into  the  sane-* 
tuary  itself,  and  that  not  only  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs, 
but  in  many  of  our  most  populous  cities  and  towns,  it  has  in- 
fected a  formidable  proportion  of  our  parochial  ministry,  it  be- 
comes us  certainly,  from  mere  temporal  prudence,  to  examine 
what  are  its  lineaments,  what  is  its  genealogy,  and  whut  its  con- 
Mnguinity ;  and  what  b  to  be  expected  when  its  predoannancy 
is  confirmed  and  paramount,  whether  it  brings  with  it  airs 
from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell,"  surely  we  cannot  but  think 
that  our  worthy  Archdeacon  has  done  no  mean  service  to  true 
religion,  in  furthering*  this  inquiry,  and  in  the  assistance  he  has 
afforded  us,  by  his  citations  both  from  tracts  which  are  become 
scarce,  and  by  his  development  of  practices,  to  which  we  should 
do  well  to  attend. 

In  some  able  and  spirited  animadversions  on  Mr.  Gisbomels 
ill-timed  and  obtrusive  attack  upon  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
favourite  charge  of  a  Popish  spirit,  so  generally  brought  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society,  against  the  Churchmen, 
is  with  singohur  felicity  retorted  upon  themselves,  by  a  very, 
curious  citation  from  Father  Pauls  History  of  the  Council  of 
iVent. 

Is  it  true,  because  the  Popes  have  assumed  absolute  antho* 
jrity  in  their  mandates  and  a  blind  obedience  to  their  decrees,  thai 
therefore  a  Christian  Bishop  should  be  denied  that  deference  of 

rion  from  his  Clergy  upon  a  doubtful  point  (and  surely  such  is 
cf  the  expediency  and  duty  of  preferring  the  peculiar  mode  of 
distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  adopted  by  the  Bible  Society) 
which  both  Scripture  and  the  purest  primitive  antiquity  allot  to 
liim  ?  Nay,  may  we  not  rather,  if  there  be  any  leaning  towards 
{popery  in  the  case,  inqinte  it  to  the  side  upon  which  Mr.  Gis- 
bome's  services  are  engaged  ?  for  the  grand  feature  of  Popery  haa 
•ever  been,  as  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Rome  sufficiently  evince, 
to  depredate  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to  usurp  an  authority  over 
those  who  are,  by  every  right  and  principle,  equals!  Mr.  Gis- 
txnme's  attempt  to  censure  a  prelate  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of 
his  duty,  in  his  own  proper  place  and  function,  has  too  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  grand  distributor  of  cen- 
aures  and  anathemas  to  escape  notice*  Those  who  have  read  the 
inimitable  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Fra.  Paolo,  will 
recollect  the  observations  of  Eustackede  Bellaye,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
•U>  this  point.  H,e  says  .that  '  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  the 
Church  IS  called,  is  no  Jonger  a  kingdom  but  a  temporal  tyranny— 
that  the  titl«  of  spouse  of  Christ  is  taken  from  the  Church,  to 
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protdtute  it  to  the  service  of  one  man,'  that  by  this  stratagem  thera^ 
IS  <  but  one  Bishop  appointed  by  Jeaus  Christ,  and  the  others  his' 
vicars^  to  be  removed  at  the  Pope  s  pleasure  :  that  he  wishes  the 
council  to  understand  that  the  episcopal  authority,  already  so  de« 
graded,  is  likely  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  since  tJie  congregaiian 
of  monks  (alluding  to  the  newly  established  order  of  Jesuits)  just, 
started  into  existence  already  laboured  so  hard  to  shake  it :  that 
the  Cistertian  monks  and  those  of  Clugny,  aad  others,  had  giviea 
It  serious  Mow  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  which  had  been 
preserved  till  1050,  and  that  it  was,  by  means  of  these  orders, 
that  fiome  had  usurped  the  essential  and  proper  functions  of  the 
Bishops ;  that  the  mendicant  orders,  which  arose  about  the  year 
1200,  had  deprived  the  Bishops  of  almost  the  whole  of  their  au« 
thority^  which  had  been  seized  by  these  men,  under  colour  of 
their  privileges :  that  in  short  the  new  order  of  Jesuits  tohich  noof 
neither  secular  nor  regular^  tvere  attempting  to  overthrow  the  tohoie 
^iscopal  authority  *  '* — See  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trente,  trft* 
duite  par  P.  F.  Le  Courayen,  lib.  vii.  pp.  354,  S55.   P.  59. 

To  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  that  in  the  Bible  Society 
is*  discoverable  the  finger  of  God,"  the  Archdeacon  replies  in 
the  folldwing  spirited  language  ;  nor  is  the  historical  evidence^ 
which  he  has  adduced,  less  worthy  of  our  serious  attention. 

"  The  finger  of  God,"  exclaimed  Peter  the  Hermit,  when  he 
Jed  forth  the  legions  of  Crusaders ;  "  the  finger  of  God,*'  ex- 
claimed Cromwell,  through  the  whole  career  of  his  sanguinaryr 
march  to  power  and  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  The 
finger  of  God,"  exclaimed  John  Wesley,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schism :  "  it  is  plain  to  me,"  he  says,  "  that  the  whole  tcork  of 
God  termed  Meihodism,  is  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  Praoi* 
dence." 

^*  In  giving  an  account  of  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mayor  of  Hursley,  Cromwell,  after  having  stated  the  numbers 
engaged,  and  that  *  after  much  appealing  to  God,*  his  army  de« 
atroyed  3000  men,  &c,  having  but  few  killed  on  his  side,  says,  ^  This 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  See  Noble's 
Memoirs. 

In  his  speech  upon  dissolving  the  long  parliament,  he  ob« 
serves,  upon  the  subject  of  raising  money  without  the  consent  of 
the  people,  that  <  either  this  cause  is  of  God  or  of  man,'  and  that 
if  he  were  not  satisfied  that  *  it  is  of  Godf  he  would  many  yeaos 
ago  have  run  from  it.'  *  Let  (he  says)  men  take  heed,  and  be 
twice  warned,  how  Uiey  call  his  (God's)  revolutions,  &c.  of  roan's 
creation,'  tor  they  '  by  so  doing  do  vilify  and  lessen  the  works  of 
God  and  lessen  his  glory.'  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
he  thus  ^:xclaim8  against  those  who  impute  to  him  aad>his  adherents, 
the  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  the  state :  *  Oh  xioh<^  blasphemy  is 
this  t  because  men  are  without  God  in  the  world,  and  walk  not 
with  him,  and  know  not  what  it  is  to  pray,  or  believe,  and  to  recehi^ 
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YHums  ftovBk  God !  Those  mei^  who  live  upon  t\^t  muimp»>'^'f  end 
euofsimus,  ifieir  mfuses  arui  service  books^  iheir  dead  andcapuU  wr^ 
ehipy  no  marvel  if  they  be  strangers  to  God^  and  the  wrks  of  God., 
They  that  siiall  attribute  to  this,  or  that  person^  the  contrivance 
and  production  of  these  mighty  things  God  has  wrought  in  the 
midst  of  uSy  and  that  tliey  have  not  been  the  revolutions  of  Christ 
himsdf  upon  vohose  shoulders  the  government  is  laid^  they  speak 
against  God,  and  they  fall  under  his  hand  *  without  a  mediator, 
ifiierefore  whatsoever  you  may  judge  men  for,  and  say  this  man  is 
cunning  and  politic  and  subtle,  take  heed  again,  I  say,  how  you- 
judge  of  his  revolutions,  as  the  product  of  mens'  inventions*'-^ 
His  Highness's  Speech  to  the  Parliament  in  the  painted  Chamber, 
Ac.  RiUished  by  Henry  Hills,  (in  order  to  prevent  nii6take8> 
printer  to  his  Hi^ness.    1654v  ' 

The  frequent  allusion  at  present  made  to  the  precaution  recom*. 
mended  by  the  example  of  Gamaliel,  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
silence  the  objections  urged  against  the  Bible  Society,  has  as  little 
of  novelty  as  of  sound  reaison  to  i^ecommend  it. 

There  is  one  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  which' 
they  (the  Dissenters)  msike  constant  use  of  to  encourage  their  party, 
and  to  discourage  weak  and  timorous  minds  from  meddling  w'm 
them,  lest  they  be  found  to  fight  against  God,  as  they  persuade 
people^  all  those  do,  who  do  any  ways  (moose  thcm^  who  with  so 
noch  confidence  call  themselves  the  chiutren  and  mopLe  of  Gott 
Now  that  this  a  upon  the  holy  records  as  the  word  or  Gamaliel,  and 
not  as  the  word  of  God,  and  an  unerring  rttle  for  our  direction  and 
practice  is  plain ;  because  it  is  neither  universally  true  nor  obliging^ 
which,  whatever  is  the  word  of  God,  most  undoubtedly  is ;  for  ewry 
work  and  every  counsel  which  does  standis  not  of  God.  'Tis  thought 
l^y  ^me  that  there  was  a  time  when  all.  or  the  greatest  part  of  tho^ 
Church,  was  Arian;  and  Achanasius  the  only  or  principal  person - 
who  opposed  it.  1  hope  they  will  not  agree  that  the  heresy  was  of 
God,  or  ought  not  to  have  been  opposed  because  it  stood  long  and 
flourished ;  or  because  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  a  consider- 
able part  of  Europe,  and  most  of  Africa,  being  become  proselytes 
to  the  detestable  impostor  Mahomet,  that  Mahometanism  is  there*, 
fore  the  work  or  counsel  of  God,  because  it  does  stand  and  has' 
stood  above  these  thousand  years  !*' — The  Countermine,  Stc.  Lon-' 
don :  printed  by  Jonathan  Edwin,  1677*  P.  63* 

We  heartily  wish  that  our  limits  allowed  us  to  lay  more  of  the^ 
Valuable  contents  of  the  Notes  and  Appendix  before  the  public  ; 
but  Mfe  trust  that  we  have  stimulated  our  readers^  of  all  descrip- 
tions, particularly  those  iu  the  Church,  to  avail  themselves  of 
materials  so  well  adapted  to  enable  tliem  to  form  just  sentiments 
of  principles  now  advanced,  and  scenes  now  passing  before 
tbem. 

llpon  the  whple,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Archdeacon  has 
.  met  the  delusive  and  destructive  errors  of  the  times  witli  vigour^ 
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^idi  firtniiMr,  with  effect.  He  has  brought,  considerabfe 
powers  of  eloquence  in  aid  of  the  great  cause  he  defends :  tfaiv 
c^use  he  has  sustained,  in  the  words  of  Quiniilian,  NonfortibM 
modo,  sed  efiam  fulgetttibus  or  mis.  It  is  impossible  not  to  give 
him  credit  for  very  considerable  powers  of  writing.  It  has  not 
escaped  us,  that  inadvertencies,  and  some  occasional  incorrect- 
nesses, do  here  and  there  occur  in  the  diction ;  but  they  bear 
a  small  proportion  indeed  to  the  general  merit  of  the  compo* 
sition.  But  what  we  most  admire,  is  the  courage  and  the  frank* 
ness  displayed  by  him  throughout,  M'hkh  are  so  fully  commen* 
sorate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  the  dangers  with 
Ihrhich  Che  Church  is  encoiii4)a8sed.  The  Archdeacon  has  spokeo 
n^ith  boldness  and  with  spirit,  at  the  same  time  never  losing  m^t 
of  that  unaffected  temperance,  and  that  Christian  charity,  which 
iii  fully  compatible  with  the  most  powerful  representations  of 
impending  danger,  and  the  most  di^inct  warnings  against  both 
avoued  and  against  masked  hpstility. 

Abt.  IV.  Bertram^  or  the  Castle  of  St.  JIdobrand,  a  Tragedy^ 
L  in  Jive  Jets.  Btf  the  Rex.  R.  C.  Maturin.  8vo.  80  pp. 
.  4s.  6d.    Murray.  1816* 

A  succES^put  Trag^  is  a  production  now  so  exceedbgljp 
i^re^  that  our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  receive  an  early  account 
6f  so  portentous  a  stranger  in  the  walks  of  literature.  The  au« 
thor  is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Maturin,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  e^tercises  his  clerical  functions  at  present,  as  we  understand^ 
iti  tlie  city  of  Dublin.  We  were  certaiply  inclined  at  one  time 
to  suspect  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Tragedy  was  the  produc- 
tion of  another  hand;  as  the  characters,  sentiments,  ai^d  langui^e, 
bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  well-known  s^yle  and  manner 
of  a  certain  noble  lord.  We  have  since  however  beard  enough 
to  abandon  that  opinion,  and  widiout  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
whole  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  to  consider 
it  as  ati  imitation  only,  not  an  original.  Our  readers  will  have 
been  made  too  well  acquainted  with  the  plot,  from  the  report  of 
the  daily  papers,  to  require  any  long  detail.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  giving  an  outline  only  as  briefly  as  po8*« 
gihle. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Sicily,  and  the  play  op^ns  with  a  violent 
storm,  in  which  a  vessel  is  wrecked  off  the  coast.  The  only  one 
who  is  supposed  to  escape  from  destruction  b  Count  Bertram, 
who  bad  formerly  stood  high  in  the  councils  and  in  the  fitvour 
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of  bis  sovereign*  From  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hoaonr,  lie  was 
at  length  cast  down ;  but  whetiber  from  liis  own  mad  ambiuon; 
or  from  the  treachery  of  his  foes,  does  not  appear :  we  should 
Imve  no  doubt  however,  from  the  developement  of  his  cfaaiitcter 
in  the  piece  before  us,  that  to  the  former  alone  his  ruin  is  to  bci 
ascribed.  He  is  now  an  outlaw^  and  at  the  bead  of  a  band  fit 
pirates.  In  the  first  act,  he  is  introduced  into  a  convent  wnt 
the  shore,  and  there  discovers  himself  to  the  Prior ;  who  in«*' 
forms  him^  that  the  castle  of  Aldobrand,  his  mortal  enemy^  is  ia 
its  vkkiity^  to  wUch  he  will,  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  be  con- 
ducted, to  receive  the  accustomed  hospitality.  This  Aldobrand^ 
it  appears,  bad  married  Imogine,  who  was,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  betrothed  to  Bertram.  In  the  second  act,  ^e  meet 
him  in  the  castle,  with  his  comrades,  who  had  unexpectedly 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  storm ;  and  a  scene  passes  between 
Imogine  and  Bertram,  in  which  he  recalls  hitoself  to  her  me* 
jnory.  He  curses  her  in  an  imprecation  more  bitter  than  any 
but  a  certain  noble  lord  coidd  have  conceived.  It  is  quite  in  the 
3yron  school. 

Bertram^  Hear  the  last  prayer  of  Bertram's  broken  heart, 
That  heart  which  thou  hast  broken,  not  his  foesj^ 
Of  thy  rank  wishes  the  full  scope  be  on  thee-— 
May  pomp  and  pride  shout  in  thine  addsred  path 
Till  thou  shalt  feel  and  sicken  at  their  hoUowness— 
May  he  thou'st  wed,  be  kind  and  generous  to  thee 
Till  thy  wrung  heart,  stabbed  by  his  noble  fondness 
Writhe  in  detesting  consciousness  of  falsehood— 
JUsiy  thy  babe*s  smile  spefik  daggers  to  that  mother 
Who  cannot  love  the  father  of  her  diild. 
And  in  the  bright  blaze  of  the  festal  hall. 
When  vassals  kneel,  and  kindred  smile  around  thee^ 
May  ruii^d  Bertram's  pledge  hiss  ui  thine  ear — 
Joy  to  the  proud  dame  of  St.  Aldobrand— 
Wnile  h$s  cold  corse  doth  bleach  beneath  her  towers* 

**  Imo,  (Detaining  him)  Stay, 
Ber.  No- 

Imo,  Thou  hast  a  dagger^ 

**  Ber^  Not  for  a  woman.— 

^  Lnth  Cfiinging  hersdf  on  the  ground) 
It  was  my  prayer  to  die  in  Bertram's  presencet 
Biit  not  by  words  like  these— ^ 

^  Ber.  (turning  back)  —oi)  the  cold  earth ! 
—I  do  forgive  thee  froni  my  inmost  soul— 


(The  child  ff  Imogine  rushes  in  and  cUngs  to  her) 
^  ChUd.  Mother. 

Ber.  (eagerlv.  snatching  up  the  child) 
&04  bless  theei  child— Bertram  bath  kteod  (hjr  child,'^  P.  29« 
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The  last  racident,  wbcn  tidad  by  the  actoi^s  power«  wooU 
bftve  been  both  natural  and  affecting,  had  it  not  been  spoilt  bj 
the  lame  and  impotent  conduabn,  Bertram  hath  kisaed  thj 
child/'  destroying  at  once  the  beanty  of  the  passage  by  a  decla- 
ration forcedj  selfish^  and  unfeeling,  and  but  ill  according  with  the 
burst  of  passion  in  the  former  part  of  the  line.  In  the  third  act, 
we  are  introduced  to  Aldobrand,  who  returns  home  suddenly  ; 
Imogine,  in  the  mean  time,  repair*  to  the  Prior,  to  reveal  her 
rising  passion  for  Bertram ;  under  the  distraction  of  whicb,  she 
prays  for  death.  As  the  reply  of  the  Prior  is  admirably  con- 
fceiyed^  we  shall  with  pleasure  give  it  to  our  readers. 

*^  Prior.  And  did  deserve  it,  wert  thou  meet  for  it- 
Art  thou  a  wife  and  mother^  and  canst  speak 
Of  life  rejected  by  thy  desperate  passion—* 
These  bursting  tears,  wrun^  hands,  and  burning  words, 
Are  these  the  signs  of  pemtence  or  passion  i 
Thou  comest  to  me,  for  to  my  ear  alone 
May  the  deep  secret  of  thy  heart  be  told. 
And  fancy  riot  in  the  luscious  poison — 
Fond  of  the  misery  we  pamt  so  well, 
Proud  of  the  sacrifice  of  broken  hearts, 
We  pour  on  heav'ns  dread  ear,  what  man's  would  shrink 
nrom— 

Yea,  make  a  merit  of  the  impious  insult. 

And  wrest  the  functions  of  mine  holy  office 

To  the  foul  ministry  ef  earthly  passion.*'   P.  37. 

She  is  now  acquainted  with  the  return  of  Aldobrand ;  hot  as 
she  proceeds  to  hail  him,  she  is  met  by  Bertram,  who,  after 
much  protestation,  prevails  on  her  to  grant  him  a  meeting  of  one 
hour,  before  they  part  for  ever.  .  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
act,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  guilt  of  their  meeting, 
Bertram  is  now  informed  by  his  comrades,  that  Aldobrand  is 
commissioned  by  the  court  to  sei2Ee  apd  put  him  to  death.;  upon 
this  he  is  resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  own  castle,  and  seek  his 
utmost  revenge  on  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  We  find 
Imogine  in  a  far  different  state  of  mind.  With  the  following 
speech  we  were  much  pleased. 

"  Imagine  in  her  apartment-^  lam^  ^umfw  on  the  tahle^She 
wdkt  some  time  in  great  agitat  ion  and  then  pushes  the  l^ht 
atoat/. 

•*  Imo.  Away,  thou  glarest  on  me,  thy  light  is  hateful ; 
Whom  doth  the  dark  wind  chide  so  hollowly  > 
The  very  stones  shrink  from  my  steps  of  guilt. 
All  lifeless  things  have  come  to  life  to  curse  me : 
Oh !  that  a  mountab's  weight  were  cast  on  me ; 
Ph  I  that  the  wide,  wild  ocean  heaved  o'er  me  \ 
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Oh !  that  I  could  into  the^arthy  centre 
Sink  and  be  nothing. 

Sense*  memory^  feeung^  life  extinct  and  swallowed. 
With  things  that  are  not,  or  have  pever  been. 
Lie  down  and  sleep  the  everlasting  sleep— 


If  I  run  mad,  some  wild  word  will  betray  me. 
Nay—- let  me  think — ^what  am  I  i — no,  what  was  I  ? 

(A  long  pause  J 
I  was  the  honoured  wife  of  Aldobrand'; 
I  am  the  scorned  minion  of  a  ruffian.''    P.  46. 

A  well-drawn  interview  now  ensues  between  Aldobrand  and 
his  wife^  he  little  suspecting  the  crime  she  had  committed^  and 
she  overwhelmed  with  his  undeserved  affection.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  original  scene  in  the  whole  Tragedy.  She 
now  encounters  Bertram,  who  discloses  to  her  his  purpose  of 
murdering  her  husband,  which  foul  dei^,  in  spite  of  all  her  tears 
and  cries,  be  perpetrates  on  the  stage,  and  thus  closes  the  fourth 
act.  The  fifth  act  contains  little  more  than  the  ravings  of  Imo- 
gine,  who,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  runs  mad  and  dies, 
and  the  desperation  of  Bertram,  who  concludes  the  play  by  kill- 
ing himself. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  the  Tragedy  before  us.  The  interest,  if 
any  there  can  be,  clearly  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  The 
fifth  is  a  sort  of  post  obit  performance,  survivii^  at  ouce  the  ex- 
pectation and  the  feeling  both  of  the  spectator  and  the  reader. 
In  addition  to* this,  the  mania  of  poor  Im(^ine  is  most  unmer- 
cifully protracted  from  tlie  last  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  to  the 
very  conclusion  of  tlie  fifth.  Mr.  Puff  himself  is  outdone,  for 
T^lburina  herself  and  her  confidante  had  but  one  scene  of  mad- 
ness between  them.    To  his  triumphant  enquiry  therefore. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  body  madder  than  this  ?\  We  must  now 
reply,  "  Aye,  Imogine ;  to  whom  Tilburina  is  but  a  '  dowdy*  in 
hysterics.**  The  last  act  is  indeed  dreadfully  tiresome.  We  all 
knew,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth,  that  nothing  now  could  pos« 
sibly  remain,  but  for  Bertram  to  be  killed,  and  for  Imogine  to 
run  mad ;  the  sooner  therefore  they  are  both  dispatched,  the 
better. 

Of  the  language,  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms.  Part 
ia  indeed  highly  poetical,  once  or  twice  even  sublime ;  but  the  re- 
mainder is  overstocked  with  ejHtbetB,  overlaid  with  metaphors,  and 
overpowered  with  absurdity — bickering  glare'^weltering  wave 
^done  to  deaih-^beetling  rocA-«-«nd  such  sort  of  strained  and 
Hnnatural  expressions  recur  far  too  often  to  be  passed  over  with* 
Out  disgust,   lliese  and  the  like  are  scarcely  bearable  when  they 
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are  found  thinlj  scattered  even  in  Shakespeare  himself^  imicb 
more  intolerable  is  the  thick  sown  crop  of  Mr.  Matorin.  fiat 
to  shew  Mr.  M.  that  we  can  appreciate  beauty »  as  wdl  » 
create  .objections,  we  shall  present  our  reader  with  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  first  scene,  which  evince  a  considerable  portioa 
of  genius. 

**  Prior,  All  peace  be  with  you ! — *tis  a  fearful  hour. 
1st  Monk,  Hath  memory  a  parallel  to  this  ? 

Monk,  How  hast  thou  fared  in  this  most  awful  time? 
Prior.  As  one  whom  fear  did  not  make  pitiless : 
I  bowed  mc  at  the  cross  for  those  whose  heads 
Are  naked  to  the  visiting  blasts  of  Heav'n 
In  this  its  hour  of  wrath-^ 
for  the  lone  traveller  on  die  hiO  of  storms. 


1  ill  the  last  peal  that  thundered  o'er  mine  head 
Did  force  a  cry  of— mercy  for  myself. 

1^  Monk,  (Eagerly)  Thmk'st  thou  these  rock-based  tar- 
rets  will  abide? 
^  Monk,  Think'st  thou  they  will  not  topple  o'er^  our 
heads  I 

Prior.  The  hand  of  him  who  rules  the  storm,  is  o'er  us. 

la  Monk*  Oh,  holy  prior,  this  is  no  earthly  storm. 
The  strife  of  fiends  is  on  the  battling  clouds. 
The  glare  of  heU  is  in  these  sulphurous  lightnings, — 
This  is  no  earthly  storm. 

Prior,  Peace,  peace — thou  rash  and  unadvised  man; 
Oh!  add  not  to  this  night  of  nature's  horrors 
The  darker  shadowing  of  thy  wicked  fears* 
The  hand  of  Heaven,  not  man,  is  dealing  with  us. 
And  thoughts  like  ihme  do  make  it  deal  mus  stemJy."  P.  % 

What  follows  is  exceedingly  fine. 

Prior.  Almighty  power, 

Can  nought  be  done  ?    All  thmga  are  possible- 
Wave  high  your  torches  on  each  crag  and  cliff- 
Let  many  lights  blaze  on  our  battlements- 
Shout  to  them  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm. 
And  tell  them  there  is  hope — 
And  let  our  deep-toned  bell  its  loudest  peal 
Send  cheerly  o'er  the  deep— 
'TwiU  be  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  souls 
In  their  extremity— All  things  are  possible ; 
Fresh  hopemaygive  them  strenglh,  aadstmgth  daltmaaoa^ 
ru  hie  me  fbrth  with  yon. 
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Sd  Monk.  WiU  thou  go  forth-r- 

Hardly  the  vigoroug  step  of  daring  youth 

May  hold  its  footing  on  those  wave-washed  crags: 

And  how  wilt  thou  abide  ? 

UU  Monk.  'Tis  tempting  Heaven.— 

Prior.  To  succour  man,  not  tempt  my  God,  I  go ; 

He  will  protect  his  servant."   P.  4. 

The  first  scene  between  Bertram  aod  Im(^tue  is  weU  con- 
ceived throughout^  except  the  concluding  curse,  with  which  we 
have  already  presented  our  readers.  With  the  following  passage, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  pleased.  It  occurs  before  Ber- 
tram is  recognized  by  Ira<^ine. 

Imo.  Strange  is  thy  form,  but  more  thy  words  are 

strange — 

Fearful  it  seems  to  hold  this  parley  with  thee. 
Tell  me  thy  race  and  country — 

Ber.  What  avails  it  ?. 

The  wretched  have  no  country :  that  dear  name 
Comprizes  home,  kind  kindred,  fostering  friends. 
Protecting  laws,  all  that  binds  man  to  man- 
But  none  of  these  are  mine ; — I  have  no  country— 
And  for  my  race,  the  last  dread  trump  shall  waJcc 
The  sheeted  relics  of  mine  ancestry. 
Ere  trump  of  herald  to  the  armed  lists 
In  the  bright  blazon  of  their  stainless  coat. 
Calls  their  lost  child  again. — "   P.  26. 

To  the  characters  in  the  Tragedy  before  us,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  Bertram,  we  confess  that  we  have  some  very  strong 
objections,  Bertram  himself  is  not  only  deficient  in  point  of 
novelty,  but  is  the  identical  personage  who  has  haunted  us  under 
to  many  forms  in  the  writings  of  a  noble  lord.  He  is  Childe 
Harold,  he  is  the  Giaour,  be  is  Selim,  he  is  the  Corsaio  be  is 
Lara,  he  is  the  Ren^do.  The  creative  genius  of  Lord  Byron 
never  could  invent  more  than  one  character,  and  that  one,  Mr. 
Maturin  has  copied  in  all  its  detestable  lineaments.  It  is  not  bow- 
ever  to  the  introduction  of  a  villainous  character  into  a  Tragedy 
that  we  offer  any  objection,  for  we  know  the  difficulty  of  writing 
one  without  it ;  but  our  objection  lies  to  the  false  colouring  in 
which  it  is  drawn,  and  to  the  false  feelings  which  it  is  intended 
to  excite.  Bertram  is  a  man  whose  mad  ambition  had  caused 
his  disgrace  and  exile;  be  becomes  a  misanthrope  and  a  pirate, 
and  ill  this  very  Tragedy,  an  adulterer  and  an  assassia.  Yet,  ia 
one  part,  the  Prior  addresses  him,  as 

sublime  even  in  thy  guilt'' 

We  confess  that  we  are  too  doll  to  comprehend  die  siiblimity 
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of  gaiir  in  an  adulterer  and  an  asBa^in*   Agaln^  he  is  addressed 
as  one^  yxho 

0*cr  thy  stormy  grandeur  flingest 
A  struggling  beam  that  dazzles,  awes^  and  Tanishes.*' 

Now  really  in  tiie  character  before  us  we  can  find  nothing  of 
atomiy  grandeur,"  except  the  bitterest  execrations  against  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  tbe  most  implacable  malice  against 
those  uhom  hediocses  to  fancy  his  encniies  in  particular.  He 
first  unpacks  his  heart  with  cur^s  like  a  drab and  arms  his 
hands  with  poignards  like  an  assassin.  This  grand,  sublime,  and 
stormy  personage  stands  redeemed  by  no  one  g(>od  or  generous 
quality,  and  yet  he  is  to  be  held  up  to  a  sort  of  staring  and  stupi- 
titoi  admiration.  It  is  true  that  he  falls  at  last,  but  howf  Not 
contemptibly,  like  lago,  or  Zanga,  by  the  hands  of  justice ;  but 
triumphantly  by  his  own*  The  followii^  are  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  play, 

I  died  no  felon's  death. 
A  warrior*s  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  souL'* 

'  Leaving  the  spectators  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  magnificence 
and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  Now  all  this  has  the  strongest 
tendency  to  recommend  (and  who  shall  say  that  tbe  mmds  of 
many  half-educated  yotmg  men  are  proof  against  such  a  recom- 
mendation) treason,  piracy,  adultery,  an(!  murder  to  public  ap- 
plause, provided  they  are  accompanied  with  bursts  of  stormy 
grandeur,  indignant  feeling,  and  sublimity  of  soul.  Against  all 
diis  miserable  moraUty  and  mawkisti  sensibility,  we  enter  our 
most  powerful  protest.  We  are  not  desirous  of  sermonizing  th« 
theatre,  for  tlae  pulpit  aiHi  the  stage  never  can  be  kept  too  dis- 
tinct ;  but  wc  do  protest  against  the  avowed  exhibition  of  tri^ 
umplumt  crime,  guarded  by  no  moral,  attended  by  no  reverse; 
we  do  protest  against  the  character  of  Bertram  being  left  on  the 
mind  of  tlie  spectators  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  pity,  end 
not  of  hatred  and  execration ;  we  do  expect  that  the  incideoty 
tiie  plot,  and  the  language  of  a  Tragedy  be  so  constiucted,  as^ 
at  its  couclusion»  to  leave  upcm  the  min^ls  of  the  spectators  pity 
alone  for  suffering  virtue,  aud  detestation  for  successful  crime. 

Should  Mr.  Maturib  be  tempted  by  his  success  to  try  the  stagt 
ai;aiu,  we  truA  that  his  second  productiou  wiil,  in  this  respect, 
at  least  be  far  superior  to  his  iirst,  in  which  we  have  eU  that 
is  objectionable  in  Schiller,  without  his  genius.  We  acquit 
.Xr.  Alaturiu  however  of  auy  iiitenlipnal  offence  i^nst  the  laws 
either  of  drauiaiic  or  of  moral  justice ;  we  attribute  his  failingi 
to  a  humed  and  inconsiderate  imitation  of  the  noble  lord,  upon 
whose  writings  and  whose  *school  we  have  already  eapressed  our 
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We  have  been  infomed^  from  good  authority^  that  in  the  first 
manuBcript  of  the  Tragedy,  there  was  not  only  half  an  hoar's 
more  storm, -but  tlso>a  volcano,  and  the  devU  (in  the  shape  of 
whom  vve  know  not)  issuing  from  it.  We  understand  that  the 
author  did  not  willingly  part  with  ^ther  the  storm  or  the  vol- 
cano; but  that  it  was  with  peculiar  reluctance  that  he  was  in* 
duoed  at  length  to  give  up  his  devil.  We  trust,  after  so  auspi* 
cious  a  resignation  of  this  personage  himself,  that,  in  a  secool 
attempt,  he  will  not  retain  him  in  a  human  form ;  or,  if  he  does;^ 
that  he  will  hold  him  up  to  the  contempt  and  the  detestatiofi 
which  he  and  his  fellows  so  amply  deserve* 


Art.  V.     A  Biographical  Memeir  of  the  laU  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  Baronet,  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Menelam, 
38  Gum,  killed  in  Action  while  storming  the  Amerieam 
mp  at  Bellair,  near  Baltimore,  on  the  Slst  of  Augeai^ 
1814«  4to.   pp.  UK  1815. 

Of  all  those  officers  who,  since  the  death  of  the  ^eat  Nelson^ 
have  combated  in  the  service  of  their  country,  no  one  has  been 
animated  by  a  nobler  spirit,  or  displayed  more  talent  or  virtue^ 
than  the  bonented  subject  of  this  volume.  It  is  well  observed^ 
by  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  that  the  lives 
of  such  men  ought  to  be^  recorded,  as  they  nurture,  by  their 
e^uinuple,  the  h^oic  passions  of  the  soqL  Ihey  kindle  by  their 
noni  effect  on  the  rinng  race,  those  generous  and  elevated  feeI-« 
ings,  which  ennobling  the  profession  of  arms  above  every  other, 
xxmslitute  alike  the  .shield  and  ornament  of  tfie  military  breas^ 
and  eicite  therein  diat  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  thirst  of  distinc* 
ti^D,  and  that  equal  contempt  of  weakh  and  danger,  which, 
aulting  the  human  mind  above  its  common  level,  lift  it,  in  life, 
to  happiness,  and  in  death,  U>  glory 

Sir  Peter  Parker  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respect* 
able  Irish  family,  four  generations  of  which  have  devoted  their 
Uvea  to  the  naval  service  of  then-  country.  He  was  the  grand« 
json  of  the  distinguished  admiral  of  the  same  name,  and  son  of 
edmiml  Christopher  Parker,  who  died  young,  but  not  without 
having  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  gallant  officer. 
Uia  mother  was  Miss  Byron,  aunt  to  the  present  Lord  Byron ; 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  snatched  away,  while  he  waa 
set  an  infant.  From  his  father  he  inherited  his  bravery  and 
Ipve  of  a  naval  life  \  and  from*  his  mother  a  mora  than  usual 
portion  of  personal  beauty.  . , 
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At  Use  age  of  tbiiteen  he  quitted  Westminster  sc^ool^  and 
sailed  in  the  Lancaster,  with  Sir  Roger  Cifrtis,  Xm  the  of 
Good  Hope.  Under  Sir  Roger  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  his 
profession,  and  was  engaged  in  much  active  service.  In  the  jmt 
1800^  be  returned  to  England,  in  the  Arethusa,  parsed  his  ex- 
amination at  the  Admiralty  with  great  credit,  and  was  made 
lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  to 
Ferrol,  and  afterwards  with  that  more  fortunate  one,  which  con- 
veyed the  British  army  to  Egypt*  He  then  served  at  the  mege 
of  Porto  Ferrajo.  On  all  occasions  his  gallantry  was  con* 
spicuous.  While  yet  a  midshipman^  and  only  sixteen^  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  the  cheek,  and  had  his  coat  shot 
through  in  several  places.  With  a  laudable  pride,  his  grand, 
father  hung  up  the  coat  in  his  hall,  as  a  trophy,  and  often  ex- 
hibited it  with  exultation  to  his  naval  friends. 

By  the  influence  of  his  grandfather,  and  with  a  strong  recooi* 
mendation  from  Eail  St.  Vincent,  he  was  now  placed  in  the 
Victory,  as  lieutenant,  under  the  command  of  the  immortal 
Kelson,  whose  warmest  friendship  he  speedily  obtained. 

And  here,  in  truth,  it  was,'*  says  his  biographer,  that  those 
feelings  which  were  before  but  as  ^rms  half  rioened  in  die  bud^ 
expanded  themselves,  and  formed  mto  fixed  ana  settled  principles 
of  action.  Henceforth  his  soul  was  filled  entirely  with  that  ardent 
apirit  of  distinction,  that  thirst  of  professional  knowledge  and  fame, 
and,  generally,  those  heroic  virtue^  which  blazed  so  brightly  in 
the  character  of  his  great  medel,  contempt  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, and  that  proud  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  weiMi  hi 
a  noble  profession,  which  constitute  the  very  life  and  essence  of 
the  naval  and  miiiuiy  dmracter.'' 

Such  is  the  mighty  effect  of  splendid  examples. 

After  having  acted  as  master  and  commander  of  the  Weasel^ 
Ve  was  made  post-captain,  in  the  year  1805,  when  he  was  under 
twenty  years  of  i^e,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Melpomene,  a  frigate  of  thirty-eight  gons.  While  op  the 
Mediterranean,  on  a  cruise,  his  ship  was  nearly  lost  in  a  harri^ 
cane,  and  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  an  astonishing  degree  of 
firmness,  and  of  presence  of  mind.  At  Malta,  he  matenity 
assisted  in  the  reducticm  of  Fort  Ricaioli,  which  bad  been  scjised 
hy  a  body  of  mutineers,  on  die  day  previous  to  his  mmL  la 
the  defence  of  Gbeta,  likewise^he  manifested  e^ual  aeal  and 
valour,  was  fosemost  in  several  desperate  saUies,  and  racaivtd 
the  thanks  of  the  brave  governor,  the  Prince  of  liesae.  He  m- 
cessantly  harassed  the  enemy's  coasting  trade,  made  nuMma 
attacks  on  them,  and  captuced  many  of  thair  vesseia  and  pn- 
vateers* 
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Ahcwt  ihe  »iddle  of  1808,  he  was  dispfttched  to  Vera  Cruz, 
to  convey  back  to  Cadiz  an  immense  treasure*  This  he  per- 
formed ;  but  on  his  return  home,  he  caught  the  yello^v*  fever 
from  one  of  his  midslupmen^  whom  he  nursed  in  his  own  cabia» 
and  for  several  days  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  On  hii 
recovery,  he  married  the  second  dat^hter  of  Sir  George  Dallas. 
He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  sweets  of  conjugal  happi* 
ness ;  for  in  J\iarch,  1809,  before  even  his  health  was  perfectly 
re-established,  he  was  dispatched  to  the  Baltic.  There,  though 
constantly  assailed  by  dreadful  gales,  he  seveiely  annoyed  dbe 
Danes,  and  captured  several  Danish  and  Russian  vessels.  At 
kngth  his  constitution  yielded  to  &tigue,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  solicit  a  short  leave  of  absence,  which  was  granted,  and  the 
temporary  command  of  Ins  ship  was  given  to  captain  VA  arren. 
In  a  severe  contest  with  some  gun-boats,  which  shortly  after 
occurred,  and  was  nobly  maintained  by  Captain  Warren,  the 
Melpomene  was  so,  shattered,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to 
port,  and  was  put  out  of  commission.  On  hearing  that  his  ship 
had  been  in  action.  Captain  Parker  burst  into  tears,  and  ex* 
claimed,  that  he  would  sooner  have  died  than  been  absent  at 
focb  a  moment. 

For  the  re^establishment  of  his  health,  he  remained  at  hom« 
twelve  months,  which  time,  however,  was  not  whoUy  lost  to 
lib  country.  He  was  chosen  member  for  Wexford,  early  in 
1810,  and  on  the  very  day  that  he  took  his  seat,  hestrenuouslj 
defeiided  the  policy  of  giving  that  succour  to  Portugal,  which 
though  deprecated  by  tl^  opposition,  as  a  waste  of  money^  waa 
iririmatdy  productive  of  such  beneficial  consequences. 

In  May  ne  was  appointed  to  the  Menelaus  of  thirty-eight  guns, 
a  new  frigate,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  navy.  In  this  vessel, 
be  was  dispatched  to  St.  Heleoa,  to  convoy  to.  England,  the 
East  India  fieet.  On  his  arrival  he  learned  the  temporary  a»- 
cendant  vrfiich  die  French  had  eained  at  the  Mauritius,  by  the 
ci^tiire  of  the  Africaine  and  the  Nereide,  and  he  instantly  took 
an  himself  the  responsibility  of  sailing  to  reinforce  the  British 
commander  on  that  station.  He  bore  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  was  sent  liome  with  the  mtelli* 
gence  and  colours,  and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  hia 
conduct. 

By  the  death  of  his  grandfiiKher,  Captain  Parker  now  became 
a  Baronet.  His  next  station  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
be  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  his  incessant 
viphnce.  Two  French  frigates,  one  of  them  of  the  largest 
^as,  were  sent  from  Toulon  to  bring  him  to  action ;  but  per- 
emmg  diat  he  lay  to,  with  the  resolution  of  giving  them  battle, 
Ihoyitook  flighty  and  were  pnraued  by  the  Menelaus  to  their 
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0wn  harbour.  Shortly  aft«r  this,  his  braTery  and  WKOuaMp 
were  aplendidly  manifested  in  an  engagement  with  the  baCte- 
ties  of  Kscamberon,  and  m  the  manoeuvres  which  he  emplojed 
io  extricate  himself  from  the  French  squadron,  by  vr hich;  durii^ 
his  contest  with  the  batteries,  he  was^  in  reaUty,  cut  off  froin 
the  British  fleet.  Tliis  ex|iloit  wa9  succeeded  by  another,  in 
which  he  disabled  a  seventyJour  gun  ship,  and  blew  up  one  of 
riie  forts.  On  the  first  of  June,  he  landed  on  the  isle  Verte, 
near  Ciotat,  and  carried  a  powerful  half-moon  battery,  whidh  was 
intended  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

At  the  fetter  end  of  August,  he  was,  ordered  to  cniize  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Elba  and  Ponaa,  for  the  purpose  of  harasa* 
ing  the  coasting  trade,  and  intercepting  naval  stores  which  wer* 
destined  for  Toulon.  Soon  after  his  entering  on  this  duty,  he 
chased  a  convoy  into  Port  St.  Stefano^  and  determined  to  cut  if 
eut.  With  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  seamen  and  forty  ma- 
rines, he  landed  in  the  face  of  the  citadel,  several  batteries,  and 
a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  drove  the  enemy  before  him, 
atormed  a  four  gun  battery,  boarded  and  destroyed  the  vessels, 
Ikought  out  a  brig  laden  with  warlike  stores,  and  returned  in 
aafety  to  his  ship,  with  the  loss  of  only  five  in  killed  and 
wounded.  •  In  September,  he  performed  an  atchievement  of  ^ 
mmilar  kind  at  the  mouth  of  the  hke  of  Orbitello. 

A  war  with  America  having  broken  out.  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  the 
Menelaus,  and  the  honourable  Captain  Paget,  in  the  Superb, 
were  ordered  on  a  cruize,  to  intercept  Ck)mmodore  Rodgers, 
who  had  sailed,  in  the  President,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 
On  this  occasion  Sir  Peter  read  to  his  crcvr  the  letter  of  Cap- 
tsm  Broke,  which  announced  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  he  declared  his  firm  resolution  n6ver  to  strike  his  flag  to 
diat  of  America.  The  cruize  was  continued  for  five  months, 
over  a  space  of  five  thousand  leagues  ;  but  the  two  officers  had 
Ae  mortification  not  to  meet  with  any  of  the  enemy's  vessds. 

The  last  opportunity  which,  previously  to  the  cessation  of 
bostilUies  with  France,  was  afforded  him  of  shewing  his  gkUant 
jq)irit,  occurred  while  he  was  cruizing  off  Brest.  After  a  long 
chase,  he  compelled  the  Atalante,  a  large  French  frigate,  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  rocks  of  Concameau ;  and  as  he  could  not 
feacli  her  in  that  situation,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  her  captain, 
to  come  out  and  engage.  The  captain,  however,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  decline  the  invitation,  and  the  gallant  Briton  felt  the 
dbappointment  very  deeply,  and  for  a  long  time. 

The  close  of  the  contest  with  France  did  not  put  a  termina« 
rion  to  his  labours^  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning 
the  command  of  the  Menelaus,  and  retiring  for  a  while  into  the 
bosom  of  a  family>  winch  he  tenderly  U>ved»  he  was  caBed  oa 
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to  join  the  squadron  iiriiich  was  to  convey  the  troops  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  AmericaD  coast.  £ver  devoted  to  his  duty,  he 
yidded  an  instant  obedience.  On  his  Arrival  in  the  Chesapeake, 
he  was  detached  to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Bahiniore,  and 
make  a  diversion  in  tliat  quarter,  by  annoying  the  enemy  at 
much  as  possible.  This  he  performed  in  the  completest  man- 
ner. He  cut  off  the  communication  over  the  bay,  destroyed 
a  depot  of  stores  and  several  vessels,  and  kept  the  country  in 
continual  alarm,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  suj)erior  force. 
But  his  bright  career  was  now  to  come  to  an  end*  The  Mene- 
laus,  in  chasing,  had  been  compelted  to  anchor  in  an  exceed* 
ingly  dangerous  position,  among  shoals,  where  she  might  be 
suddenly  exposed  to  an  attack  from  two  sloops  of  war,  and 
eleven  of  the  largest  gun  boats,  seconded  by  seven  hundred 
men,  who  were  stationed,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wood,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whence 
they  could  cannonade  the  ship,  without  a  possibility  of  her 
reaching  them  by  her  fire.  To  avert  this  danger,  he  determined 
to  make  a  night  assault  on  their  camp.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  with  only  a  hundred  and  forty  men,  on  the  night  of  the 
60th  of  August,  1914,  and  was  successfujii  but  success  w«» 
dearly  bou^tby  the  loss  of  the  galkint  leader,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  as  he  was  cheering  forward  his  men.  He  expired  in 
a  few  minutes ;  displaying  in  death  the  same  intrepidity  and 
calmness  which  had  always  distinguished  him  through  life. 

The  circle  of  his  friends/'  says  his  biographer,  "waiT  ex- 
tensive, and  throughout  the  navy  he  was  generally  known.  He 
possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the  social  qualities  formed  te 
please,  and  his  heart  was  moulded  to  the  best  affections.  To  • 
fine  figure,  and  a  handsome  cciuntenance,  he  united  manners  cal« 
culatc^  both  to  captivate  and  command." 

By  his  men  he  was  almost  idolized ;  for  while  he  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  discipline,  he  never  inflicted  punishment 
when,  by  using  admonition  and  remonstrance,  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  encrease  their  comforts^ 
and  to  soften  their  sufferings,  both  by  personal  attentions,  and 
by  pecuniary  assistance.  Firmness  and  tenderness  of  heart  were 
happily  allied  in  him,  and  this  enabled  him  to  win  affection 
without  the  loss  of  respect. 

The  Memoir,  from  which  we  have  abridged  these  particdars, 
is  a  well  written  composition*  It  is  not  deficient  in  perspi* 
cuity,  spirit,  or  ueatness. 
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The  following  lines,  on  the  death  of  Sir  teeter  Parkff,  an 
horn  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron. 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry. 
And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brav«. 

For  them  is  sorrow's  purest  sigh 
©*er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 
In  vain  their  bones  unburied  )ie — 
All  earth  becomes  their  nioiiument ! 

A  tomb  }s  thelr's  on  every  page — 
An  epitaph  on  every  tongue ;  ] 
The  present  hour,  the  future  age. 
For  them  bewail — to  them  belong. 

^*  For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd— /^Ariiiim^tbe  only  sound. 

While  deep  remembrance  ^pours  to  worth 
The  goblet's  tributairy  round* 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  fbes^ 
<  Who  would  not  alutre  their  glorious  lot  ? 

i  Who  would  not  die  the  death  th^  chose  ^ 

**  Andy  gallant  Parker  !  thus  enshrln'd 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame,  shall  be  ^ 

And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts^t  bled  with  thec^ 
In  woe  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 
When  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless  fell. 

Where  shall  thev  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  i 
When  cease  to  near  thy  cherish'd  name  i 
Time  cannot  teach  forge&ilness. 
While  Grief's  full  heart  is  fed  by  fame. 

**  Alas !  for  them— diough  not  for  thee.— 
Thcgr  cannot  chuse  but  weep  the  more » 

Deep  n>r  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
yfho  ne'er  gaito  cause  to  n^oum  before.*^ 
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Art.  VL  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  of  Sir  J.  Cox  Hip^ 
pisley,  Bart,  in  the  House  of  Comraonsy  on  Tuesdat/^  May  1 1, 
J 8 IS,  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims  ftvith  Notes  and  an  Jppen* 
dixj  containing  the  Pontificial  Rescripts  of  P.  Clement  IV. 
and  Pf  Pius  VIII.  respecting  the  Abolition  and  Restoration 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  8vo.  pp.  88.  Murray. 
1815. 

VII.  Historical  Enquiry  into  the  uincient  Ecclesiastical  Juris* 
diction  of  the  Crown ;  commencing  with  the  Period  when 
Great  Britain  formed  a  Part  of  the  Rornan  Empire.  By 
James  Baldwin  Browne,  Esq^  Bvo.  pp«  68.  7s.  Under* 
wood.    18-1 5. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  every  thinking 
mind,  that  the  great  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
which  has  now  for  so  many  years  agitated  and  divided  the  British 
nation,  is  no  longer  a  rallying  point  of  political  animosity,  or  a 
M'atch-word  of  contending  factions. 

'ITie  irritation,  the  clamour,  and  the  virulence  which  formerly 
attended  its  discussion,  have  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  and  the 
day  is  now  arrived,  when  it  can  be  debated  upon  with  a  larger 
share  of  that  patience  and  moderation,  which  its  importance  so 
clearly  demands.  Upon  the  various  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  change,  it  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  enter.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  as  those  who  had  studied  the  question, 
always  foresaw,  that  as  the  spirit  of  party  violence  has  gradually 
died  away,  difficulties  have  arisen,  which  amidst  the  jarring  of 
discordant  interests,  and  the  heat  of  infuriated  declamation, 
were  either  wliolly  neglected,  or  Considered  unworthy  of  any 
serious' attention.  It  was  never  for  one  moment  calmly  con- 
sidered either  what  could  be  granted"  with  safety,  or  what  would 
be  received  with  gratitude.  It  was  never  coiisidered  what  was 
the  state  and  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  what  were 
their  institutions,  and  what  their  intercourse  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  or  how  far  they  would  suffer  this  intercourse  with  a  foreign 
court  to  be  regulated  or  abridged.  It  was  never  enquired  what 
was  the  practice  even  of  Roman  Catholics  countries  on  this  im- 
portant point,  or  above  all,  what  was  the  power  which  the  State 
possesses  in  the  nomination,  in  the  approval,  or  iu  the  rejection 
of  those  appointed  to  the  vacant  sees.  These,  and  many  other 
questions  of  a  similar  import,  were  never  tllought  worthy  of  a 
calm  and  serious  enquiry;  and  consequently  at  the  very  time 
(May,  1813,)  when  Mr.  Grattan's  bill,  with  Mr.  Canning's 
amendment,  wa^  expected  to  have  been  carried  through  the 
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House  with  a  triumphant  majority^  the  prelates  of  Ireland  beU 
a  gener^  meetiog^  May  27th,  in  which  they  resolved  uoaui^ 
mouslyj 

**  That  having  seriously  examined  the  copy  of  the  bill  (wycfa 
they  then  conceived  was  passing  through  Parliament)  th^  &lt 
theioselves  bound  to  decku-ey  that  the  Ecclesiastical  clauses,  or 
securities^  are  utterly  inomipatible  with  the  discipUne  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  tlie  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion and  in  their  next  resolution,  they  speak  of  "  their  am- 
Htmatwn  and  dismay  at  the  consequences  vohich  these  regulatuM 
musty  if  enforced,  naturally  produce 

These  resolutions  were  confirmed.  May  29,  at  the  Catholic 
Bonrd^  by  a  very  great  majority. 

The  celebrated  speech  of  Dr.  Dromgode/  on  Dec.  8,  in  the 
same  year,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  in  which  he 
designates  this  very  bill  as  a  ridiculous  bill,  so  full  of  skame^^ 
ful  exaction,  so  subversive  of  religion,  and  so  injurious  to  gene^ 
tal  liberty,  that  our  ancestors  would  have  rejected  it  ti>  tie 
darkest  ntght  of  the  penal  code.**  This  speech  was  cheered  on 
alt  sides  of  the  meeting,  and  various,  resolutions  were  passed 
without  a  division,  in  which,  all  and  every  sort  of  interference, 
OB  the  part  of  tlie  Crown,  in  the  appointment  or  approval  of 
ibeir  prelates^  was  positively  declared  inadmKssiUe.  The  whole 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  board,  since  that  period,  has  presented  an 
appearance  much  more  of  rebellion  than  of  conciliation*  In 
the  mean  time^  the  warmest  and  most  steady  advocates  of  their 
cause,  have  been  loaded  with  a  severer  share  of  invective,  than 
had  e\er  before  been  exercised  even  on  their  most  determined 
opponents. 

Among  those  who  have  been  singled  out  as  the  most  pro« 
BEinent  objects  of  attack,is  the  honourable  Baronet,  whose  speech 
ia  now  before  us.  From  Dr.  Milner,  from  Mr.  Plowden^  and 
from  the  whole  host  of  Irish  Catholics,  he  has  met  with  the 
severest  censure  and  the  most  unqualified  abuse.  If  any  ad* 
ditional  argument  were  wanting  to  persuade  us  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Irish  hierarchy, 
and  their  numerous  supporters,  it  would  be  the  marked  in-, 
gratitude  which  they  have  evinced  towards  a  man,  who  lias  dedi- 
cated his  time,  his  abilitieS|  and  his  influence  to  their  service. 
The  labours  of  many  years  have  been  exerted  in  their  cause,  nor 
is  there  any  man^  not  even  Mr.  .G rattan  excepted,  to  whom  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  owe  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect,, 
than  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley.  lliere  is  no  man  who  has 
BO  effectually  smoothed  the  way  to  the  reception  of  their  cause, 
•r  who  has  biought  so  clear  and  extended  a  knowled^  of  the 
€  subject 
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subject  to  its  support.  The  only  return  that  h^  has  met  with 
for  the  anxious  exertions  of  a  whole  life^  is  obloquy  and  abuse* 
liia  est  agricola  messis  iniqua  sua.  If  this  is  their  mode  of 
treating  their  friends^  what  mercy  are  their  opponents  to  expect  ? 

The  crime  which  the  worthy  Baronet  has  committed  is  simply 
this.  He  would  exact  the  same  securities  against  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  Papal  jurisdiction^  and  the  same  controul  over  the 
appointment  of  their  prelates,  w*hich  every  iloman  Catholic 
country  in  Burope  uniformly  exercises  ;  nor  would  he  concede 
without  a  dehberate  investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which  a 
concession  is  to  be  granted^  and  the  qualifications  with  which  it 
is  to  be  accompanied.  In  this  line  of  conduct  he  has  uniformly 
persisted^  from  the  very  first  day  in  which  the  Catholic  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House^  down  to  the  present  moment ;  to 
whatever  therefore  of  his  ulterior  views  we  may  enter  our  ob- 
jection, to  his  consistency  at  least  we  are  bound  to  pay  our  tri* 
but«  of  merited  respect. 

The  speech  before  us,  though  published  only  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  was  delivered  in  1813,  under  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  we  would  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  pub* 
lie.  The  House  of  Commons  having  pledged  tlfemselves  early 
in  the  Session,  to  take  the  Catholic  claims  into  consideration, 
on  the  1 1th  of  May,  Sir  J.  Hippisley  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee,  to  enter  into  those  enquiries  and  to 
investigate  those  details,  to  which  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  could  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  attend.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  resolutions  proposed. 

That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects within  the  realm :  the  state  and  number  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  their  religious  institutions,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  or  other  foreign  jurisdictions :  the  state  ef  the 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  the  several  colonies  of  the  united  kingdom  :  the  regula- 
tions of  foreign  states  as  far  as  they  can  be  substantiated  by  evi. 
dence,  respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  or  institution  of  the 
episcopal  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  regulations 
of  then:  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome."  If  this  be  conceded, 
I  propose  to  move  that  the  committee  do  consist  of  twenty-one, 
and  that  the  following  members  be  of  the  said  committee,  namely. 
Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  BaUiurn,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  John  Nicholl,  Mr.  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr»  Wilberforc^ 
Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Brogden,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Barham ; 
that  they  meet  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  Speaker's  chamber. 

Mm  and 
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And  have  powers  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records :  titat 
five  be  a  quorifm  :  that  they  have  leave  to  sit  notwithstanding  aoj 
adjournment  of  the  Hoase,  and  that  they  have  power  to  report, 
from  time  to  time,  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them." 
P.  3. 

Thb  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ryder^  and  those  wIm 
were  considered  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Kniancipation,  and  op* 
posed  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  pasnng 
the  measure  without  enquiry.  The  motion  was  lost  by  ^7 
against  189*  How  far  this  determination  to  resist  enquiry,  how 
far  this  hurried  and  precipitate  legislation  is  the  signal  either  of 
policy  or  wisdom,  it  is  not  \vithin  our  present  purpose  to  enquire. 
How  far  it  would  have  answered  the  end  proposed  iu  concilia* 
ting  the  country,  the  Irish  Catholics  themselves  have  unequivocally 
declared.;  who  while  this  very  measure  was  expected  to  pus 
triumphandy  through  the  House,  were  prepared  to  meet  it  lit 
terms  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  execration. 

As  the  honourable  Baronet  is  at  this  very  time  on  the  poiat 
of  renewing  his  motion,  this  speech  before  us  deserves  our  most 
earnest  attention.  It  deserves  our  attention^  as  it  comes  from  a 
man,  who  is  now,  perhaps,  the  only  member  of  the  British  Par* 
liament,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings  of 
this  important  question,  and  with  all  its  numerous  and  iotricate 
details.  He  has  always  brought  to  its  discussion  a  fund  of  deep 
and  accurate  information,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  frothy  and  unsubstantial  verbiage  of  ignorant  politidans,  or 
declamatory  sciolists.  Tali$  cum  sit  utinani  fioster  esset.  The 
only  man  who  could  contend  with  him  upon  these  important 
points,  is  now  no  more  ;  but  the  name  of  Duigenan  will  be  ever 
cherished  with  gratitude  by  every  good  Prot.estant,  as  an  upright^ 
intrepid,  and  most  learned  defender  of  their  best  interests.  Since 
the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  the  worthy  Baronet  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  field.  He  has  long  been  intimately  versed  in 
the  doctrines,  the  discipline,  and  the  history  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  he  has  now  been  practically  acquainted  with  its  temper 
and  its  disposition.  For  the  respect  to  which  he  is  justly  en- 
titled at  their  hands,  he  has  met  with  obloquy;  for  eulo^, 
abuse ;  and  for  gratitude,  the  most  virulent  and  personal  hos- 
tility. This  is  not  the  treatuvent  he  would  have  met  from  the 
Church  of  England,  or  her  ministers  ;  they,  though  disagreemg 
-with  him  in  his  ulterior  views,  are  ever  willing  to  treat  his  learn- 
ing with  respect,  his  consistency  with  esteem,  and  to  view  every 
effort  which  he  may  make  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  before 
us,  with  the  candour  which  it  deserves. 

To  the  most  matured  and  patient  enquiry  upon  this  moment, 
otts  question^  we  cannot  have  the  slightest  objectioa:  od  the 
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contrary  we  would  court  the  investigation^  and  abide  by  the 
result.  With  the  following  sentence,  therefore,  in  the  ^peecii 
before  us  we  fully  agree* 

**  If  I  fail  this  night  in  ray  object,  I  sh^U  nevertheless  think  ft 
fny  duty  to  revive  the  motion,  in  the  same  terms,  in  the  ensuing 
•ession,  in  the  conviction  that  such  an  inquiry  is  essential  to  give 
effect  to  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  last  parliament.  Its  ob« 
ject  is  not  the  object  of  a  party  ;  and  the  advocate  and  opposer  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  may  equally  give  their  support  to  the 
motion, — each  in  the  persuasion  that  his  own  opinion  will  be  sus* 
tained  by  the  results  of  the  enquiry.  On  whichever  side  the 
weight  of  evidence  lies,  it  should  be  our  ebject  to  develop  it.  To 
•ecure  the  proceedines  of  the  committee  from  any  embarrassing 
results,  by  a  conflict  of  opinions,  its  duties  should  be  limited  (aa  in- 
deed it  would  necessarily  be,  unless  further  authorized  by  the 
House)  to  the  report  of  facts  and  evidence  submitted  to  them ; 
namely,  the  authenticated  documents  in  support  of  the  distinct 
heads  of  inquiry  which  are  enumerated  in  the  motion,  and  which^ 
I  conceive,  vaMAt  be  admitted  to  bear  an  interesting  and  important 
tehtioD  to  the  ultimate  object  of  Our  deliberations  "   P.  50. 

,  Leaving  for  a  moment  our  high  stand  of  constitutional  principle, 
end  descending  into  the  present  question  we  find  ample  grounds  for 
enquiry.  When  Bp.  M liner  avows,  that  thirty  bishops  with 
their  clergy,  and  a  numerous  laity,  are  ready  to  mount  the  scaf- 
fold, and  submit  to  the  axe  or  halter,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
tecurities  proposed  for  enactment,^  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon 
us  to  inquire  what  these  securities  are.  They  simply  consist  in 
such  an  exercise  of  restrictive  power  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
in  the  regulation  of  rescripts  emanating  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  nomination  or  approval  of  the  hierarchy,  as  is  admitted 
even  in  countries  wholly  Catholic. 

The  most  irrefragable  doc&ments  might  be  produced  in  e 
committee  to  evince  the  frequent  and  successful  resistance  to  such 
encroachments,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  on  the  part  - 
even  of  those  states  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  most  blindlT 
devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  spirit  of  the  Gallican  church 
has  been  pre*eminent— but  Spain  and  Portugal, — Naples  and 
Austria, — Savoy,  Venice  and  Tuscany — in  a  word,  every  Catholic 
state,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  with  an 'exception  to 
the  Roman  territory  itself,  have  afforded  distinguished  proofs  of 
this  spirit  of  independence  in  the  proceedings  of  their  govern*  * 
inents,  not  only  by  maintaining  the  freedom  of  their  nominations 
to  the  prelacy,  but  have,  also,  under  various  appellations,  whe- 
ther of  the  placet^  the  regivm  exequatur ^  or  some  analogous  term, 
asserted  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  inspection  and  licensing 
of  all  rescripts  emanating  from  the  see  of  Rome  (those  of  the 
peni^ati^  only,  under  eertain  guards  excepted)  before  they 
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were  allowed  to  have  circulation  or  validity  within  their  respective 
Btates.  Surely>  Sir,  the  well  attested  documents  in  support  of 
such  instructive  facts  are  of  no  light  estimation,  but  of  practical 
utility,  as  salutary  precedents ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  they  should  not  be  recorded  in  the  report 
of  a  committee,  as  an  incontrovertible  answer  to  those  misguided 
Eealgts  who  denounce  all  measures  of  state  regulation  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."  P.  10. 

By  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  honourable  baronet,  a  mass  of 
information  has  been  collected,  the  result  of  which  we  cannot 
give  in  a  better  manner  than  in  his  own  words. 

Conceiving,  Sir,  that  the  production  of  such  evidence,  in 
support  of  these  facts,  might  eventually  be  of  useful  resort,  es* 
pecially  in  such  a  Committee  as  is  the  object  of  the  present 
motion,  I  requested  of  the  noble  viscount  to  be  supplied  with  his 
official  introduction  to  each  of  our  ministers  accredited  to  foreign 
courts^  which  might  countenance  my  efforts  to  procure  the  verifica- 
tion of  such  information  as  I  had  obtained  by  less  accredited 
means,  and  also  to  supply  me  with  such  further  documents  as  could 
be  obtained  on  the  same  subject.  The  noble  viscount  readily 
favoured  my  request,  and  the  result  has  been  the  acquisition  of 
manjr  valuable  documents,  and  information  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, extending  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  every 
state  in  Europe,  in  reference  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  the  principles  I  have  uniformly  maintained  to  be  of  in- 
dispenssble  obligation  in  legislating  upon  the  subject  before  us. 
The  valuable  and  extensive  information  afibrded  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  his  Majesty's  envoy,  and  a  constituent  member  of  the 
regency  of  Portugal^  I  am  bound  upon  this  occasion  to  acknow* 
ledge,  as,  in  itself,  it  nearly  comprehends  the  extent  of  what  was 
desirable  to  be  ascertidned,  and  supplies  the  proofs  that  every 
Catholic  state  in  Europe  has  acted  upon  those  principles,  and  pro* 
mulgated,  at  various  periods,  such  ordinances  as  might  be  usendly 
consulted,  in  framing  securities  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  same  mass  of  information  supplies  the 
proofs  also,  that  where,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  from  bigotry  or  pusillanimity,  have  shewn  but  too 
ready  a  propensity  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  a 
spirited  resistance  has  been  manifested  by  dieir  people,  and  even 
by  the  immediate  organs  of  their  govemments^uch  as  the  French 
parliaments— ever  ready  to  support  the  national  independence:— 
«uch  also  has  been  the  spirit  pretty  generally  shewn  bv  the  states 
of  the  German  empire.  But  Austria,  and  Spam,  and  Portu^, 
and  Naples, — the  states  of  Venice,  of  Florence,  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont — in  a  word,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  every  Cathdic 
state  has  given  prooft  diat  they  have  known  how  to  repel  the 
croachments  of  - the  See  of  Rome,  by  interposing  such  barriers  as 
we  now  seek  to  accompany  the  grant  of  further  concession  to  the 
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claims  of  the  petitioners.  I  am  the  more  anxious.  Sir,  to  sub* 
stantiate  these  facts  by  evidence,  as  the  cry  of  the  day  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics,  especially  in  another  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  who  seem  to  be  but  bad  supporters  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
Catholic  body — is  concession  without  restriction — *  simple  repeal' 
as  they  term  it — unqualified  acquiescence  in  their  demands:  and 
a  learned  prelate  of  the  Roman  communion  whom  I  have  oflea 
had  occasion  to  name.  Bishop  Milner^  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  forward  to  arraign  such  unprecedented  pretensions,  seems 
now  to  be  equally  forward  to  support  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
retrace  the  aberrations  of  this  learned  prelate  from  the  course 
which  he  for  a  time  so  laudably  pursued,— *it  is  sufficient  to  repel 
such  pretensions  by  demonstrating  that,  at  no  period,  is  there  any 
precedent  that  can  be  truly  considered  as  authority,  of  collation 
or  institution  being  given  to  prelates  of  the  Roman  communion,  in 
the  unqualified  terms  that  such  Catholics  would  prescribe : — that 
there  is  no  example  of  an  intercourse  being  maintained  betweea 
the  See  of  Rome  and  the  subjects  of  any  state,  whether  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  or  otherwise,  where  the  government  of  that 
state — I  mean  to  be  understood  where  there  exists  any  dominant 
church  establishment — does  not  maintain  its  right  of  control  over 
such  an  intercourse,  by  the  licence  and  inspection  of  rescripts  at 
its  pleasure : — ^the  exception  of  the  Jorum  internum,  or  penitentiary, 
is  to  be  construed  as  a  concession  from  the  crown,  not  as  an  ab-' 
stract  right  to  be  maintained  independently  of  the  state.''    P.  41, 

We  have  seen  the  violence  with  which  even  the  proposal  of 
these  measures  in  Ireland  has  been  accompanied;  measures 
which  are  taken  by  the  government  of  almost  every  other  Roman 
Catholic  government  in  Europe^  and  especially  by  our  own  in 
respect  to  our  Homan  Catholic  colonies^  Canada,  St.  Domingo^ 
Malta,  and  Quebec,  That  this  spirit  is  daily  increasing  in  our 
sister  kingdom,  we  can  prove  from  documents^  to  which  no  Ca- 
tholic can  advance  the  slightest  objection ;  we  mean  from  the 
Catholic  Orthodox  Journal  of  Aprils  1810. 

We  shall  first  extract  the  letter  of  Dr.  Murray,  one  of  the 
Catholic  Archbishops,  addressed  to  the  Editor^  and  shall  then 
give  the  Gditor's  comments  upon  it.  This  prelate  had  pro« 
nounced  on  the  Good  Friday  of  the  present  year,  a  sermon, 
which  had  been  so  much  misrepresented^  that  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  give  to  the  public  a  fair  statement  of  the  ob« 
jectionable  passage. 

<c  Sir, — As  considerable  mis-statements  have  gone  abroad,  rela- 
tive to  a  passage  of  n\y  Sermon  on  last  Friday,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  your  publication  of  that  day,  I  beg  you  wUl  have  the 
kindness,  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  further  misconception  on  this 
head,  to  give  insertion  to  the  passage,  such  as  it  was  really  deli- 
ter^— Having  ^rive4  at  that  part  of  our  Divioe  Redeemer's  i>aa-i 
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sion,  where  he  is  represented  as  bound  to  a  pillar,  I  said Te 
this  bbuud  and  suf/ering  victim,  I  would  now  implore  the  attenticai 
of  those  misguided  Catholics,  who  seem  willing  fo  impose  new  and 
disgraceful  bands,  not  indeed  on  his  sacred  peraon,  but  ovbia 
mystical  body,  that  is,  his  Church,  which  was  ever  more  dearer 
to  him  than  even  his  life.  Does  not  St  Paul  assure  us,  (Eph.  in. 
2(>,  ^7,  28.  V.)  that  for  this  mystical  body  he  delivered  himself  up 

>  tha^  he  might  present  it  to  hinuelf  a  gloriotix  Churchy  not  haeth 

inc^  .spot  or  wrinkle  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  withoui  Ue» 

fnish  ?  And  could  we  suppose,  that  it  would  be  more  pain^  ta 
him  to  submit  his  sacred  hands  to  the  ignominious  cords,  than  to 
see  this  Church  bound  and  fettered  by  restrictions,  which  would 
render  it  less  capable  of  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was 
formed— the  object  for  which  he  poured  out  his  roost  precious 
life  ?  I  know  that  our  mistaken  brethren  would  -  not  consent  to 
yield  up  any  point,  which  they  deem  essential— and  that  they  look 
not  beyond  what  they  consider  safe  and  honourable  conciliatioii* 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  now  too  well  known,  that  the  conciliation 
which  is  expected  is  such,  as  would  imply  the  degradation  and 
enslavement  of  the  sacred  ministry  And  what  virtuous  Catholic 
would  consent  to  purchase  the  chance  of  temporal  advantages,  at 
the  price  of  such  a  real  spiritual  calamity  ? — Oh !  if  the  stroke 
must  come,  let  it  come  from  those  who  have  so  long  sought  the 
extinction  of  our  religion— but,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  no  Ca« 
tholic  press  for-w'ard  to  share  in  the  inglorious  work — Let  no  one 
among  us  be  found  to  say  of  his  C'hurch,  as  the  treacherous  disd* 
pie  said  of  its  divine  founder:  What  will  you  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  (  it J  unto  you  f    Matt  xxvi.  15/ 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  serv^t, 
April  15,  1816.  "  Daniel  Murrat-*'    P.  136. 

We  shall  now  present  the  comments  of  the  Editor. 

The  publication  of  this  beautiful  and  sublime  passage  by  the 
most  llev.  Preacher,  and  the  striking  comparison  drawn  between 
the  conduct  of  the  traitorous  Apostle,  and  the  treacherous  at- 
teippts  of  our  modern  Judases,  felled  the  conciliating-arrangement- 
men  to  the  ground,  from  which  they  never  can  rise,  unless  repen« 
tant,  without  being  covered  with  infamy  and  disgrace.  Following 
up  the  solemn  decisions,  so  often  made  in  synod,  of  their  abhor- 
rence  of  the  Veto,  several  of  the  venerable  hierarchy  have  an- 
'  nc'Unced  their  determination  to  sign  and  support  the  petition  for 
unqna/ified  emancipation,  while  the  arrangement  petitioners  h&xe 
tiot  been  abW  to  obtain,  according  to  public  report,  the  signature 
of  a  single  clergyman  in  Ireland.  Would  to  (iod  1  could  say  the 
same  of  the  petition  which  has  been  jyrivately  handed  about  in  tliis 
metropolis,  fox  the  purpose  of  obtaining  names.   It  is  eertainhf 

Katifying  to  know  that  not  one  of  the  venerable  Vicars  Apostolic 
s  put  his  name  to  the  instrument,  and  I  hope  that  those  few  cler- 
gymen who  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  give  a  kind  of  sanction 

to 
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to  the  miichievous  document  by  their  signatures,  will  duly  weiffh 
the  evil  consequences  of  their  conduct,  and  honestly  and  publicly 
retract  their  error,  I  can  assure  them  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sparing  them  a  space  in  my  journal 
for  that  purpose.  I  know  that  some  of  them  will  excuse  them« 
■elves  upon  the  ground,  that  they  do  not  see  or  apprehend  that  th« 
petition  will  be  attended  with  the  evils  which  are  dreaded  by  the 
guardians  of  the  Church.— tBv»t  let  them  reflect  that  Judas  pro- 
bably did  not  anticipate  the  intention  of  the  Jews  to  put  our  Sa- 
viour to  death,  or  he  likely  would  not  have  betrayed  him ;  else 
why  did  he  feel  remorse  for  the  deed,  when  he  found  the  deluded 
and  carnal-minded  Israelites  bent  upon  spilling  his  Divine  Master'* 
blood? — What  happened  to  our  Saviour's  sacred  person  under  the 
Jews,  is  certainly  desired  by  the  Gentiles  in  regard  to  his  niysticiil 
body ;  if  a  doubt  arises  on  this  subject,  that  doubt  must  be  imme* 
diately  removed  by  the  disgraceful  scene  which  occurred  at  Skib- 
bereen,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  last  St.  Patrick's  day.  There 
the  Vetoists  attempted  to  gain  signatures  under  the  most  deceitful 
and  plausible  pretensions,  through  the  influence  of  a  Mr.  Alex- 
ander O'Driscoll,  who  professes  to  be  a  Catholic,  but  were  that 
really  the  case,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  recently  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  magistrate  In  consequence  of  the  deceptions 
practised  upon  his  flock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  the  parish  priest, 
addressed  them  on  the  above  day  from  the  pulpit,  and  explained 
to  them  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  two  petitions,  that  from 
the  Catholic  Association  beings  at  the  same  time,  before  them. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  he  was  indecently  and  illegally 
interrupted  by  the  newly-made  magistrate,  and  the  chapel  became 
a  scene  of  confusion.— After  divine-  service  was  over,  and  the 
people  had  retired  to  the  chapel  yard,  Mr.  O'Driscoll  mounted  a 
tomb,  and  there  harangued  the  multitude  telling  them  that  he 
knew  as  much  of  religion  as  any  priest;  that  if  the  Veto  petition 
succeeded,  the  people  would  be  served  by  it,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  no  longer  be  burthened  with  the  payment  of  marriage 
money,  christening  money,  and  other  dues,  with  which  the  priests 
overcharged  or  deceived  them.  Such  were  the  outrageous  decep- 
tions practised  by  the  Vetoists  at  the  before-mentioned  place,  to 
obtain  signatures  to  their  mischievous  document;  and  can  any 
clergyman  sanction  a  measure  which  stands  in  need  of  such  sup- 
porters and  suQh  arguments  to  assist  its  cause  ?  It  is  impossible. 
Those  who  have  lent  theJr  signatures  in  this  country,  to  the  abet- 
tors of  the  irreligious  system,  have  been  equally  deceived — let 
them  then  avow  the  deception  which  has  been  exercised  on  them, 
~I  have  now  lying  before  me  an  advertisement  containing  the 
names  of  upwards  of  forty  individuals  of  Skibbereen,  &c.  who 
therein  declare  *  that  in  putting  their  signatures  to  a  paper,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Trimleston's  Veto  petition,'  they  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  did  not  consider  or  perceive  its  insidious  tendency  to 
liorrupt  their  clergy  and  unclermine  tlieir  religion ;  that  they  {here- 
fore 
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fore  feel  it  their  duty  to  retract  their  signatures  and  express  regret 
for  their  error.*  Tncse  names  were  succeeded  by  several  otben, 
who  followed  their  countrymen  in  this  praiseworthy  repentance. 
Happy  shall  I  be  to  announce  a  similar  determination  on  the  part 
of  those  individuals  here,  who  have  incautiously  become  the  victims 
of  a  misplaced  confidence,  and  more  particularly  of  those  clei^- 
nien  who  have  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  wily  policy.  If  they 
have  inadvertently  followed  the  unhappy  stops  of  Judas,  in  betray- 
ing the  mystical  body  of  their  heavenly  Redeemer,  let  them  dread 
the  despair  which  seized  the  traitor  on  perceiving  his  error,  and 
imitate  the  blessed  example  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  contrition,  before 
it  be  too  late."   P.  187. 

Of  the  general  spirit  which  animates  the  whole  Catholic  body 
of  Ireland,  wc  cannot  have  a  better  proof,  than  in  the  following 
resolutions^  which  were  passed  in  aggregate  meetings  of  the 
Catholics  in  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  These  are  selected 
also  from  the  same  Catholic  Magazine. 

Limerick  Resolutions. 
**  That  we  renew  our  Petition  to  the  Legislature  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  grievances,  from  which  we  have  so  often  prayed 
relief. 

That  we  cannot  deem  such  concession  to  be  emancipation  or 
liberality,  which,  while  it  professes  to  remove  civil  and  political 
restrictions,  inilicts  religious  ones. 

Therefore,  that  we  view  with  regret,  any  document  emanating 
from  any  portion,  however  small,  of  our  feUow  sufferers,  which  maj 
purport  to  be  construed  into,  or  mistaken  for,  an  acquiescence  in 
those  invidious  and  injurious  accompaniments. 

That  hoping  Great  Britain,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
-afford  an  enlightened  and  just  example,  shall  not,  at  least,  be  the 
last  to  imitate  it,  on  the  adoption  of  those  liberal  and  judicious  views, 
which  pervade  the  civilized  world  on  this  head,  we  now  confidently 
renew  our  appeal  for  the  cordial  and  unqualified  restoration  of  our 
rights. 

"  Waterford  Resolutions. 
That  we  are  this  day  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
to  all  classes  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  motives  which  govern  our 
conduct  in  still  persisting  humbly  to  petition  the  Legislature  for 
tlie  total  abolition  of  those  galling  and  painful  laws,  which  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  exclude  us  from  the  blessings  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, on  account  of  our  conscientious  adherence  to  the  religion  of 
bur  forefathers. 

1  hat  we  adopt  the  Petition  and  Address  q>proved  by  the  Ag^ 
gregate  Meeting  of  the  Catholics  in  Dublin,  on  the  5th  day  of 
March,  as  the  Petition  and  Address  of  the  Catholics  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Waterford.  r 

1  hat  we  behold  with  the  deepest  regret,  and  most  heartfek 
Borrow,  the  melancholy  and  mischievous  disunion  which  distractt 

the 
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the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  pro* 
long  our  degradation.  We  therefore  earnestly  implore  those  of 
our  communion,  who,  with  honourable  and  honest  views,  have  dil^ 
fered  from  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-sufierersy  or  who,  inconsider- 
ately, or  from  misconception,  have  signed  a  Veto  Petition,  to  which 
signatures  are  now  solicited  through  the  kingdom,  to  reconsider 
and  retract  a  measure  so  injurious  to  the  object  which  we  all  wish 
to  attain. 

*•  That  to  yield  the  Veto  to  the  crown,  would  be  in  effect  to 
surrender  to  the  ministers  of  the  day  an  insidious  influence  over  the 
Catholic  Clergy,  which,  warned  by  history,  Ve  fear  might  result 
in  rendering  them  the  corrupt  and  most  dangerous  tools  of  despotic 
power ;  a  result,  considering  the  present  unspotted  purity  of  that 
venerable  body,  that  could  never  be  sufficiently  deplored,  and  which 
tlierefore  we  ought  to  use  every  endeavour  to  avert 

That  it  would  therefore  be  equally  hazardous  to  the  political 
liberties  of  all  classes  of  Britons,  and  to  the  religious  liberties  of 
the  Catholics,  to  place  so  dangerous  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  mi- 
nisters. 

That  since  the  solemn  declaration  of  our  bishops^  that  the 
Veto  would  be  essentially  injurious,  and  even  eventually  subversive 
of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  Ireland,  and  after  the  foregoing  full 
exposition  of  our  constitutional  objections  thereto,  we  deem  it  fur- 
ther due  to  those  of  our  own  communion  to  declare,  that  in  our 
conviction  it  would  betray  the  grossest  dereliction  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, were  we  now  to  accede  to  that  baneful  interference." 
P,  153. 

The  resolutions  of  the  aggregate  meeting  of  Cork  are  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  rather  more  violent  in  point  of  expression. 
They  formally  proscribe  all  tho^e  who  would  admit  any  inter, 
ference  whatsoever  of  the  crown  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesias- 
tical matters. 

That  we  have  therefore  seen  with  surprise  and  regret,  a  do- 
cument lately  sent  forth  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  Petition  of  persons  calling  themselves  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  professing  to  be  in  search  of  civil  liberty,  yet  expressing 
a  willingness  to  conform  to  ecclesiastical  regulations  to  be  made  by 
the  temporal  power  of  these  realms,  and  which  regulations  would 
increase  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown. 

"  That  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  disclaim  all  communion 
of  feeling  or  sentiment  with  the  mistaken  persons  who  have  dis- 
tinctly offered  religious  concessions,  the  more  dangerous  as  they 
are  vague  and  undefined,  in  barter  for  political  privileges,  to  which 
every  British  subject  is  justly  and  constitutionally  entitled ;  and 
•iwho  could  so  far  forget  the  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  to  suffer  a  particular  encroachment  upon  a  general  right, 
in  expectation  that  some  individuals  may  reap  advantage  from  the 
possession  of  place,  or  the  enjoyment  of  comi  lavour, 

«  That 
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^*  That  we  are  convinced  that  any  law,  founded  upon  the  pn^ 
ciple  of  that  document^  would  not  conciliate,  but  would  irritate 
and  enrage  a  people,  whose  disunion  and  dissatisfaction  having  beea 
considerably  increased,  and  whose  feelings  have  been  sorely  wound- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  and  arrogant  attempt  to  force  fxpon  tbenit 
and  to  present  to  the  legislature,  in  the  name  of  their  communioa, 
a  series  of  declarations  which  they  condemn  and  abhor/'    P.  15i» 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  regulations  of  states  wholly  Gi« 
tholic,  upon  these  poiitts  ;  we  now  see  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  rejected  with  abhorreuce  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, it  will  be  for  the  emancipationists  rather  than  for  ourselves, 
to  (fonceive  any  measure  which  can  reconcile  these  two  discordant 
points,  the  temper  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  securityj  not 
of  the  Church  only,  but  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  crown. 
Let  us  again  remind  our  readers  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  Dr. 
Drumgoole,  a  speech  which  was  cheered  from  every  part  of  m 
crowded  assembly. 

No !  if  the  Church  of  England  trembles  for  Its  safety,  it  must 
seek  it  elsewhere,  xve  have  no  securities  to  give  I   That  she  stands  in 
great  need  of  securities  who  can  doubt,  when  he  sees  division  in  th« 
camp,  and  observes  the  determined  war  that  is  carried  on  against 
her — muros  pvgnatur  intra  et  extra — that  her  articles  of  association 
are  despised  by  those  that  pretend  to  be  governed  by  them — tha 
the  Romans,  and  men  of  strange  faith,  are  amongst  those  in  com« 
mand  ;  whilst,  from  without,  she  is  incessantly  assailed  by  the  thou* 
'  sand  bands  and  associations  of  tribes,  who  neither  give  nor  take 
quarter.    Why  are  not  means  taken  to  coerce  them  I    Why  are 
they  riot  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  I    Why  are  they  not  put 
upon  their  securities  \    Furious  tribes,  religious  warriors,  who  nei- 
ther take  nor  give  cjuarter.    Why  are  they  not  put  upon  their  secu« 
rities  ?   Why  are  not  they  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ?    To  pass 
-  over  others — Observe  the  Methodists,  a  sort  of  Cossack  infantry, 
religiously  irregular,  who,  possessing  themselves  of  the  fields,  and 
fighting  from  ruined  houses  and  church-yards,  are  carrying  on  B 
desultory  but  destructive  warfare  against  her.    In  the  mean  time, 
the  strong  and  republican  phalanxes  of  Presbyterianism  occupy  an 
imposing  position  ;  and  the  columns  of  Catholicity  are  collecting, 
who  challenge  the  possession  of  the  ark,  and,  unfurling  the  oriJUoM^ 
display  its  glorious  motto,  £y  Tet/w  Nma. 

But  the  established  church  will  stand,^it  will  survive  th*  • 
storms  with  which  it  is  assailed,  if  it  be  built  upon  a  aocK, — but  if 
its  foimdation  be  on  sand,  no  human  power  can  support  it.  In 
vain  shall  statesmen  put  their  heads  together, — in  vain  shall  par- 
liaments, in  mockery  of  Omnipotence,  declare  that  it  is  permaneni  - 
and  inviolate, — in  vain  shall  the  lazy  churchman  cry  from  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  watchman  on  the  tower  that  danger  is  at  hand^ — it  shall 
Jail,  for  it  is  humaUf  and  liable  to  force,  to  accident^  and  to  decay, 
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~*IT  SHALL  FALL,  AND  NOTHING  BtfT  THB  MXMORT  OV  THE  Bri9« 

CRisrs  IT  HAS  CREATED  SHALL  SURVIVE.  Alrcudif  the  marks 
approa^ing  ruin  are  upon  it ;  it  has  had  its  time  upon  the  earth — 
a  date  nearly  as  long  as  any  other  novelty  ;  aiid,  when  the  time 
arrives,  shall  Catholics  be  cidled,  by  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath,  to 
uphold  a  s^em  which  they  believe  mil  he  one  day  rejected  bt 
THE  WHOLE  EARTH?  Can  they  be  induced  to  swear  that  they 
would  oppose  even  the  pt^sent  Protestants  of  England,  if,  ceasing 
to  be  truants,  they  thought  fit  to  return  to  their  ancient  worship, 
and  to  have  a  Catho&  King^  and  a  Catholic  Parliament  V* 
Vide  Report    the  Speech  of  Dr.  Drumgoole. 

It  y  ever  to  be  borne  io  mind^  that  this  is  not  the  language  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  party,  and  that  party  by  far  tl)e  larger 
portion  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland;  and  as  sucli,  let 
It  be  indelibly  engraved  on  the  memories  of  our  readers. 

Most  wisely  therefore  do  we  conceive,  that  Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pcsley  calls  for  enquiry,  that  he  deprecates  the  precipitate  sur- 
render of  our  constitution  into  the  bands  of  those,  who  term  such 
a  surrender  an  injury  and  an  insult.  We  have  lately  indeed 
heard  a  rumour,  to  which,  we  conceive,  no  credit  is  to  be  at* 
tached,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  carry  thesa 
measures  with  a  high  hand;  and,  by  way  of  quieting  the  Catho& 
lies,  to  force  down  their  throats  the  very  conciliation  which  they 
abhor.  Now  we  do  conceive,  that  if  we  wanted  a  receipt  for 
rebellion,  we  should  look  for  it  in  such  a  measure.  The  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  inform  us,  that  every 
bad  feeling  of  pride,  of  insult,  and  of  revenge,  is  much  more 
effectually  excited  by  a  forced  favour,  than  by  a  forced  injtiry. 
If  the  adage,  vo/efiti  non  Jit  injuria,  be  founded  in  truth,  not  less 
is  its  converse,  noienii  non  Jit  beneficiim, 

Tlifi  more  we  enter  into  t}ie  nature  of  the  securities  demanded^ 
the  more  we  shall  stand  astonished  at  the  virulent  and  intempe- 
rate spirit  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  would  reject  with  indig* 
nation  those  restrictions,  which,  so  far  from  being  arbitrary  or 
novel  exactions,  emanate  from  the  immediate  and  inherent  rights 
eA  the  Crown.  To  what  extent  the  supreme  secular  power  of 
the  State  has  been  accustomed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  is  a  question  therefore  of  considerable  importance,  and 
wre  are  happy  to  find  it  discussed  in  a  most  able  and  impartial 
jsanner,  in  Uie  volume  which  sitauds  second  in  the  title  of  the 
present  article.  Mr.  Brown  has  commenced  his  investigation 
as  high  as  the  reign  of  Cohstantine  the  Great,  and  proposes  to 
continue  it  down  to  the  Reformation.  The  present  volume  com- 
piizea  an  account  first  of  the  Donatist  schism,  and  of  the  eccle- 
siastical powers  which  the  emperor  exercised  upon  this  memo- 
jrable  occasion:  and,  secondly^  of  the  Ariau  heresyj  aod  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  councils  upon  it,  in  which  the  emperor  appears 
to  have  employed  a  similar  degree  of  authority.  Injustice  to 
the  work  before  iis^  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare^  that  the  la- 
bour which  Mr.  Brown  has  expended  on  the  collection,  and  the 
accuracy  wiiich  he  has  shewn  in  the  disposition  of  his  material, 
niorit  our  warmest  approbation.  In  depth  and  variety  of  re- 
search, and  in  display  of  testimony  and  document,  he  is  unri* 
valied.  As  far  as  it  proceeds,  it  is  a  most  valuable  reservoir  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  not  only  in  the  information  which  it  ac- 
tually gives,  but  in  the  means  which  it  affords,  by  its  numerous 
citations  and  references,  of  pursuing  the  enquiry  to  a  still  greater 
extent.  We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr  Brown  will  find  sufficient 
encouragement  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  promised  work 
down  to  the  latest  period. 

From  the  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  on  the  first  of  these 
questions,  he  arrives  at  these,  among  other^  important  conclu- 
sions. 

TTwt  the  emperor  required  and  received  the  same  compliance 
with  his  commaTicis,  and  submission  to  his  authority,  from  the  bi- 
shops and  clergy  of  his  dominions,  which  he  required  and  received 
from  his  other  Hubjcxts ;  their  immunity  from  the  discharge  of 
aeculnr  offices  being  derived  from  concessions,  limited  in  the  extent 
of  their  operation,  by  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
compliance  of  one  of  the  opposing  parties  with  the  established 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  *  ;  dieir  attendance,  as  well  on  his 
secular  cuui  ts,  as  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  which  he  con- 
vened CO  determine  their  differences,  being  required  and  enforced 
in  the  sanje  authoritative  language  +,  and  by  the  same  compulsory 
measures,  as  those  which  he  adopted  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
secular  persons,  in  causes  purely  of  a  secular  nature ;  their  pro- 
perty, public  and  private,  being  liable  to  confiscation,  and  uieir 
persons  being  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
even  death,  in  accordance  with,  or  m  opposition  to,  the  decisioa 
of  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  legally  appointed  by  himself  and 
to  that  of  councils,  or  pretended  councils  |,  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  empire 

Finally ;  that  there  are  no  traces  of  any  distinctitm  having 
then  existed  between  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  the 
supreme  head  of  the  state  ||,  as  the  emperor  in  his  character  of 
guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  former,  convened  those  meetings  of 


*  See  Appendix  A.  and  B.  p.  1,  2. 
«  +  See  Note  XIX." 
«  %  Those  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa,*' 

§  See,  upon  these  points,  Prynne's  Eccl.  Jurisd.  b.  fL  c  S, 
vol.  i.  p.  49,  50 ;  Gibbon's  Roman  Emp*  c«  21»  toL  ii.  p.  231-n5«" 
«  11  See  Note  XX.« 
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ecclesiastics,  by  whose  deliberation  he  wished  the  disputes  that 
might  arise  amongst  the  clergy  of  his  empire  to  be  determined,  and 
for  this  purpose  called  the  prelates  and  other  interior  members  of 
that  body  from  their  dioceses  and  charges,  at  his  pleasure,  giving 
theni  directions  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  their  sees  and 
churches,  during  their  absence,  through  the  medium  of  secular 
officers  *,  to  whose  tribunal  these  disputes  were  occasionally  re- 
ferred by  his  rescripts,  or  originally  brought  by  the  clerical  com- 
plainants themselves.  From  the  decision  of  these  assemblies  he 
received  and  heard  appeals  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  at  least  as  they 
respected  matters  of  external  discipline,  pronouncing  a  judgment 
upon  them,  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal.  In  contradiction 
also  to  their  decision,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church,  he 
delegated  to  certain  prelates  whom  he  himself  selected,  the  power 
of  deposing  two  rival  bishops,  one  of  them  previously  declared  to 
be  orthodox,  the  other  schismatical ;  a  commission  which  these 
prelates  readily  accepted,  though  their  authority  to  act  was  solely 
derived  from  the  emperor's  commands  +. 

*'  But  besides  these  points,  which  directly  relate  to  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the  supreme  secular  magistrate  of 
the  empire,  the  narrative  seems  to  establish  two  others,  closely 
connected  with  those  discussions  which  have  prevailed  during  so 
many  centuries,  on  the  precise  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  depen- 
dence of  the  ecclesiastical,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  state ; 
namely, 

"  First,  That  offences  committed  by  the  clergy,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  against  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
empire,  were  then  regularly  cognizable  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
secular  magistrate  j:. 

Secoi^,  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  then  possessed-no  autho- 
rity over  his  fellow  bishops,  except  that  which  might  arise  from 
the  patriarchal  dignity  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  others, 
or  nom  the  voluntary  r^pect  wmch  was  paid  to  him,  as  presiding 
over  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  dioceses  of  the  empire,  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  ehair 


«*  ♦  See  Appendix  I.  p.  15." 

See,  upon  this  last  point,  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccl.  torn.  vL 
p.  59,  60.   On  the  others,  see  further.  Note  XXI." 

X  As  in  the  case  of  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Cirtha,  against  whom 
an  accusation  of  theft,  or  embezzlement,  was  made  before  the 
proconsul,  by  a  deacon,  or  ex-deacon  of  his  own  church.  See 
further,  on  this  head,  Giannone,  1st.  Nap.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  ^  S,  torn.  L 
p.  138,  9,  142;  Gibbon's  Roman  Emp.  c.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  222,  3; 
Mosheim's  £cc(.  Hist  cent.  iv.  part  2,  c.  2,  $  4,  vol.  i.  p.  350^  1 ; 
Hist.  PhiloB.  des  Papes,  p.  7." 
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of  which  was  seated  in  its  ancient  and  veneratod  capital*.'^ 
P,  21. 

An  a  specimen  of  the  deep  research  in  which  Mr.  Brown  hss 
engaged  hhnself  in  the  present  work^  we  extract  his  account  of 
{lie  character  in  which  Conslantine  really  appeared  at  the  Couocil 
of  Nice,  which  certainly  bears  very  considerably  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  him. 

"  In  what  character  did  Convtantine  appear  m  the  Council  of 
Vice,  is  a  question  which  has  been  very  differently  answered  bj 
different  writers,  according  to  the  prejudices  by  which  they  have 
been  influenced,  or  the  conclusion  which  they  wished  to  deduce 
from  its  resolution.  He  appeared  there,  says  Hermant  f ,  *  sa^ 
chant  qu'il  estoit  la  comme  t^moin,  et  non  conune  juge ;  qu'il  y. 
tstoit  coRime  un  des  fidelles,  ainsi  qu'il  I  ccrivit  lay^mesme  %  i^^x 
eglises  chrestienues,  et  non  corome.souverain/  As  aoonsequence 
of  this  knowledge  we  are  reminded  that  *  il  se  contenta  d'un  petit 
siege  d'or  qui  estoit  fort  has,  et  qui  convenoit  ainsi  d'une  part  k 
la  majeste  du  maistre  de  tout  le  roonde,  et  de  I'autre  k  rhumilite 
d'un  prince  qui  estoit  serviteur  de  Jesus  Christ.'    That  he  ap- 

Kared  there  as  a  witness,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  there  can 
no  pretence  to  say,  for  he  certainly  acted  rather  as  an  examiner 
of  witnesses,  or  at  least  of  accusers,  and  of  the  defenders  of  thoae 
who  were  accused.  It  must  then  be  as  a  witness  of  the  scoie 
there  exhibited,  that  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  repaired  to  Nice; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  motives  which  Tillemont,  from  whom  Moo* 
aietir  de  Hermant  borrowed  much  of  his  reasoning,  as  well  as  many 
of  his  authorities,  assigns  in  the  following  passage  §.  *ll  rial 
tant  pour  voir  ce  grand  nombre  de  Prelats,  que  pour  s'y  rendre  Je 
vediateur  de  la  paix,  y  etablir  la  Concorde,  et  etoufer  toutes  les 
disputes  ausquelles  la  folie  d'Arius  avoitdonne  le  commencement** 


*  Consults  upon  this  point,  Dupin,  Antiq.  Ecd.  Discip.  diss.  t. 
§  7,  p.  18,  f  H»  P-  39,  4.4 ;  diss.  iv.  c.  1,  $  3,  and  c.  2,  ^  1,  p.817 
^831 ;  Bibl.  Eccl.  torn,  ii  p.  367,  8 ;  Maintenu  des  Princes  Sou- 
Terains,  p.  260 — 276 ;  Giannone,  1st.  di  Nap.  lib.  viiL  torn.  L 
p.  126—9;  Hist.  Philos.  des  Papes,  p.  9,  10;  Hist.  Eccl.  Ms^ 
cent.  iv.  c.  7,  P*  549,  575 ;  Balduinus,  de  Const.  Leg.  Eccl  libk  L 
p.  41 ;  Blondel,  de  la  Primaute,  p.  14,  15,  20— 27,*c.;  Cave  on 
Church  Government,  Preface,  c.  1,  f  8,  4,  p.  11—80,  #  7,  8, 
p.  38 — 45 ;  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  on  Supremacy  m  Relig.  p.  50—55; 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist  cent.  iii.  part  2,  c.  2,  §  2,  cent.  Cf .  part  % 
c.  2,  §  5,  voLi.  p.  264,  5,  851—3." 

f  Viede  St.  Athanase,  liv.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  119.'* 
«  1  <  Epist.  Const.  Ecclesiis,  apud  Theodoret,  L  u  €•  7  (lO^ 
p.  42),  Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  10  (17,  p.  608).* 
**  i  Mem.  Ecd.  torn.  vi.  p.  649.*' 
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He  came  then  to  moderate^  by  his  presence,  the  heats  which 
might  arise  in  the  Council,  and  to  exert  all  his  influence  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To  this  effect  is  a 
preceding  passage  in  the  life  of  St«  Atbanasius  just  quoted*. 
«  Le  second  mouvement  qui  le  fit  aussi  veriir  k  Niece,'  (the  first  as- 
aigned,  being  that  of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  as  Tillemont  has 
already  taught  us,)  '  fut  qu'il  souhaitoit  de  se  rendre  le  mediateur 
de  la  paix  et  de  I'union  entres  les  Evesques.  II  craignoit,'  con- 
tinues this  biographer,  '  comme  prince  politique,  que  les  disputes 
de  la  foy  et  de  la  religion  n'alterassent  les  espris  de  ses  sujets  et  le 
rcpos  de  son  empire ;  et  il  estoit  afflige  comme  prince  chrestien,  de 
ce  que  le  sc^dale  de  cette  division  exposoit  la  religion  chrestienne 
aux  railleries  des  payens  et  des  boufFons,  qui  le  jouoient  mesme  sur 
les  theatres,  et  pouvoit  porter  plusieurs  payens  qui  eussent  voula 
ae  faire  chrestiens,  k  differer  Icur  convet*sion  ;  ce  qui  est  un  eifet 
naturel  de  toutes  les  heresies.'  He  appeared  then, — if  we  may 
anticipate  a  title  conferred  upon  a  monarch,  who  seems  to  hava 
done  little  more  than  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  in 
ecclesiastical  a&irs,  to  the  state  in  which  Constautine  lefl  it — as 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  of  which  we  shall  subisequently  find 
that  he  took  upon  himself,  in  some  measure,  to  be  the  interpreter. 

<^  But  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  character  Con- 
stantine  came  to  this  Council,  will  be  to  inquire  what  he  did  whea 
he  was  there,  as  it  is  recorded  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness'  of 
Jiis  conduct.  After  giving  us  the  speech  with  which  this  emperor 
opened  the  solemn  deliberations  of  the  council,  Eusebius  informs 
us  f,  that  *  il  permit  aux  prcsidens  du  Concile  \  de  dire  ce  qu'il 
leur  plairoit.  Alors,'  he  adds,  *  les  uns  commencerent  a  former 
des  accusations,  les  autres  &  y  rcpondre,  ket  faire  aussi  des  plain- 


«  ♦  Hermant,  Vie  de  S.  Athanase,  liv.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  103." 

«  t  ViU  Co|ist.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  605." 
J  The  original  words  are  wapiS'ii^ot;  tlf  ^oyo>  tok  t??  ervwC^ov 
vpo^^^oif,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  number  has  naturally  given  rise 
\o  an  opinion  that  the  Council  had  more  presidents  than  one.  Such 
la  that  of  Launoy,  who  seeks  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  testimo- 
Bies  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  sharing  this  office  between  Alex- 
ander, Eustathhis,  and  Osius.  This  conjecture  would  derive  some 
aupport  firom  the  Synodicon  itself,  if  the  number  of  errors  which  it 
commits  in  the  short  space  of  seven-and  twenty  lines  of  only  one 
column  of  a  page,  did  not  deprive  that  register  of  every  degree  of 
credit.  For  we  there  read,  that  over  the  proceedings  of  that  as- 
sembly *  prsfuerunt  et  prsesederunt  Vito  et  Vincentius  presbyter! 
locum  tenentes  Siivestri  papae  Romani,  ejnsque  successoris  Julii  i 
Alexander,  Alexandria :  Macarius,  Hierosolymorum :  Eustathius, 
Antiochse :  vice  Metrophanis,  Constantinopolitani,  Alexander  pres- 
byter :  Uosius,  Cordube  episcopus ;  et  Constantinus  inter  Chris- 
ti^aof  imperatores  apostolus/  '* 

tes^ 
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tes*  Ces  conteatations-la  ayant  excite  uq  grand  bniit,  I'Empereur 
ecouta  avec  une  extreme  patience  tout  ce  qui  fut  avance  par  les 
partis  diiferensy  expliqua  quelque-fois  leurs  raisons,  et  enfin  les  mit 
d'accord.  II  leur  parla,'  he  further  tells  us,  en  grec  dont  il 
avoit  quelque  connoissance,  loua  les  uns,  convainquit  les  autres  par 
la  force  de  ses  raisons,  et  iiechit  les  autres  par  la  douceur  de  ses 
remontrauces  jusques  a  ce  qu'il  eut  termiue  leurs  difierens,  et  ap- 
paise  leurs  quereles.'  The  differences  which  have  arisen  amongst 
modern  historians  as  to  who  was  the  president  of  this  convocation 
have  already  been  noticed  but  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  coo- 
ceive  a  more  coiTect  description  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  as  it 
would  have  been  exercised  in  times>  when  the  share  which  the 
individual  who  filled  it  was  to  take  in  the  debate  was  not  so  cor- 
rectly ascertained  as  it  now  is,  than  that  which  this  passage  afibrds 
us,  and  from  which  I  think  we  may  safely  cencludci  that  whilst 
present  in  the  assembly,  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
was  absent  during  any  part  of  its  solemn  and  public  disputations,) 
the  emperor  himself  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  he  had  unquestionably  convoked  f .  It  is  not  contended 
that  he  voted  witli  the  bishops;  (if,  indeed,  from  the  general 
unanimity  which  he  finally  established  there  was  any  voting  in  the 
case,)  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  in  our  times,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  president  of  othc^ 
assemblies,  have  only  a  casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  voices. 


*  This  point  is  very  fuUv  dbcussed  by  Pagi  (An^  S25,  §  11 
«p-.18,  torn.  i.  p.  406—8;,  and  by  Samuel  Baanage  (An.  S25,  f  19 
—22,  torn.  ii.  p.  700— <S)  to  wluch  I  refer  those  readers  who  mi^' 
wish  for  further  information  on  the  subject.  The  former  of  these 
^Writers  argues  in  favour  of  Hosius,  Vincent,  and  Yitizs,  as  legates 
of  the  papal  see ;  the  latter  in  favour  of  Euatathius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch/' 

**  f  *  The  truth  is,'  says  Dr.  Comber  (Roman  forgeries^  past  iu 
p.  86),  '  Constantino  himself  was  the  president  of  this  Cound), 
and  sat  on  a  gilded  throne  (not  as  the  preface  saith'  &lsdy»  bdoto  aU 
ike  bishops  ;  but)  qhane  all  the  bishops^  as  Eusebius  an  eye-witness 
relates ;  and  the  Notes  at  last  own  he  sat  in  the  chief  place.  Tea, 
the  Annalist  confesseth  he  acted  the  part  of  a  moderator  in  it. 
Richerius,*  continues  our  author,  *  goes  Airther,  saying.  It  is 
dear,  by  undoubted  testimonies,  that  the  appointing  and  convening 
of  this  Council  depended  on  the  auUiority  of  Constantine,  who  was 
the  president  thereof.'  In  fact  the  canon  law  itself  makes  the  same 
admission ;  for  in  the  canon  Futuram^  c  12,  p.  1,  we  read  that 
Constantine  '  prsesidens  in  sancta  synodo,  quae  apud  Nicaeam  con- 
gregata  est,  cCtm  querelam  quorumdam  conspiceret  coram  se  de- 
latam,  ait :  Vos  a  nemine  dijudicari  potestis :  quia  solius  Dei  judicio 
reservamini.  Dii  etenim  vocati  eatis:  et  idcirio  non  potestis  ab 
hominibus  judicari.' 
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IVben  the  assembly  broke  we  find  that  Constantine  '  ecrivit 
cc  qui  i'etoit  passe  dans  le  Cfoncile  h,  ceux  qui  n'avoient  pd  y  as« 
fiister  *  and  that,  ia  one  of  these  letters,  speaking  of  the  bishops 
who  had  been  present  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  to  those  who 
were  not  there,  he  writes  f,  *  j'ai  assiste  a  leur  assembleel  comme 
un  d'entre  vous.  Car  je  n'ai  garde  de  dissimuler  le  sujet  de  ma 
joye  qui  est  que  je  suis  comme  vous,  et  avec  vous,  serviteur  de 
Jesus  Christ.'  In  what  sense  he  used  this  expression,  we  may 
perhaps  determine  from  the  speech  in  Eusebius  ^,  already  quoted 
m  the  former  chapter  of  this  work  in  which  Constantine  re« 
presents  himself  as  being  appointed  by  God,  <  Eveque,  pour  le 
dehors  de  TEglise,'  as  were  the  prelates  to  whom  he  made  this 
declaration,  *  pour  le  dedans/  Whilst  thus  referring  his  authority 
ID  ecclesiastical  a&'rs,  as  it  related  to  the  external  discipline  of 
the  Church,  to  the  same  divine  original,  as  that  of  the  successora 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  internal,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  Con- 
wtantine  did  not  always  exactly  observe  the  distinction  which  he 
here  lays  down,  but  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  a  general 
controlling  power,  which  he  brought  into  action  as  circumstances 
appeared  to  call  for  its  exertion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  government,  and  of  the  Church  which  so  gladly 
availed  itself  of  his  protection.  It  is  not,  however,  my  business 
to  maintain,  or  even  attempt  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  his 
conduct  on  these  points,  but  merely  to  show  what  that  conduct 
was*''   P.  57. 

Such  then  was  the  antiquity  of  the  interference  of  the  supreme 
secular  power^  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  we  hope  to  tracaf 
its  progress  with  Mr.  Bro^n^  through  all  its  various  channels^  es^* 
pecially  in  these  dominions,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  that  of 
the  Reformation;  we  shall  then  look  to  the  documents  which  the 
industry  and  the  influence  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  has  collected, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  States  of 
the  present  day,  on  the  various  branches  of  Ecclesiastical  ju«  . 
risdiction.  From  all  this  concurrent  testimony,  but  one  in- 
fereuce  can  result,  that  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  exercise  of 
such  influence,  whether  of  the  parliament  or  of  the  cro^n,  in 
their  own  affairs,  are  but  ill  adapted  to  direct  it  in  the  affairs  of, 
others.  We  are  called  upon  to  admit  the  Romanists  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  privileges  and  power  with  their  f^otestant 
brethren,  while  they  themselves  both  refuse  and  execrate  those 


•  Gusebius,  Vita  Coast  Ub.  iil  c  16>  p.  607." 
•*  t  lb.  lib.  iiL  c.  17,  p.  608.'» 
«  X  Vita  Censt-  lib.  Iv.  c.  24*  p.  mP  . 

J  Noteii.  p.2. 

Na  l^strktious 

Tpi.»  t.  1|AY>  1810. 
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restriotions  and  regulations  und«r  which  every  Proteftant  is  um- 
formly  bound.  Thej  meet  us  not  on  equal  terms.  They  de- 
mand not  an  equal,  but  a  larger  share  of  the  constitution  than 
ourselves.  Any  roeabure,  therefore,  that  would  secure  to  them 
their  demands,  would  be  not  the  conpession  of  a  part,  but  th* 
surrender  of  the  whole.  We  have  purposely  refrained  from  en« 
lering  upon  those  higher  political  and  constitutional  grounds  on 
which  we  should  resist  the  abandonment  of  any  bulwark  of  our 
Church,  and  of  our  Protestant  constitution  ;  we  would  only  al 
present  evince  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  conciliation  without 
such  a  surrender,  as  the  oldest  and  best  friends  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  resist.  ] 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Speech  of  Sir.  J.  Cox  Hippisley,  we 
find  the  Bull  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  : 
upon  the  revival  of  such  a  society,  at  such  a  time,  our  limits  will 
not  permit 'us  at  present  to  enlarge  ;  we  trust,  however,  in  the 
.  course  of  a  very  short  time,  to  present  to  the  public  a  full  and 
extended  view  of  this  obnoxious  Order,  and  to  draw  their  at- 
tention to  the  alarming  consequences,  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  their  re-establishment  and  re-admission  into  these 
dominions. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Letter  from  a  Rector  to  his  Curate,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  JMbk  Society.  6vo.  pp.  75.  Hatchard. 
1816. 

Should  any  young  man,  upon  first  entering  into  the  Churchy 
or  still  more,  upon  undertaking  the  care  of  a  large  and  populous 
|)arish,  be  desirous  of  Ibrmhig  a  temperate,  just,  and  practical 
view  of  this  very  controverted  question,  we  could  not  recommend 
14m  to  a  more  clear,  compendious,  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  case,  than  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  It  is 
clearly  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
habits  of  teaching ;  we  have  heard  it  ascribed  indeed  to  the  late 
head-master  of  one  c»f  our  first  public  schools,  and  from  the 
sound  and  useful  sense  displayed  throughout  the  whole,  we  are 
induced  to  give  credit  to  the  report. 

-The  Hector  is  supposed  to  answer,  in  a  friendly  letter,  the 
objections  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  curate,  ta  remove  cer^ 
tain  scruples,  and  to  point  out  the  erroneous  tendency  of  certain 
sentiments,  which  the  young  man  has  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
The  character  Qf  the  Rector  is  well  kept  up  throughout  »tfa# 
wi/^le ;  tl^re  is  a  candour  which  cannot  fail  to'  convince^  and  a 
kindness  which  cannot  fail' to  interest  and  to  attach. 

Upoft 
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Upon  every  point  cotiaected  vvith  this  great  question,  the  au« 
ibor  speaks  with  much  good  sense  and  discrimination :  when, 
hoiftiever,  he  discusses  that  gfand  principle  of  the  Bible*  Society^ 
^  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  on/y/'  his  opinions  are  delivered 
with  so  much  discrimination,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  transcribe 
them. 

Is  the  present  age  then  so  enlightened,  that  the  danger  of 
such  en^rs  and  perversion  has  actually  ceased  to  exist  ?  Is  our 
proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  so  great,  and  so  universal,  as 
to  render  the  measures,  which  tkej/  found  expedient,  no  longer 
necessary  ?  Do  all  agree  in  the  doctrines,  which  thet/  endeavoured 
to  establish  ?  Do  all  venerate  and  support  the  Church,  which  the^ 
laboured  to  build  up  on  a  foundation  so  solid,  that  it  might  never 
be  shaken  ? — It  is  true,  we  are  happily  free  from  many  of  the 
grosser  absurdities,  which  equally  disgraced  religion  and  common 
sense,  though  examples  of  fanaticism  niight  still  be  produced, 
acarcely  inferior  to  any  that  have  been  mentioned — of  inspirations 
-^nd  illuminations — ^and  sudden  conversions— «nd  pangs  of  the 
new  birth^and  very  recently  of  persons,  who  were  weak  enough 
to  give  credit  to  the  fanciful  predictions  of  a  foolish  or  designing 
woman,  who  was  able  to  persuade  them  to  expect  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah. 

But  with  regard  to  doctrines^  much  of  the  old  leaven,  it  is 
to  be  lamented,  still  remains.  So  long  as  teachers  shall  be  found 
to  matntaki,  and  hearers  to  believe,  that  ^  faith  alone  is  sufficient  to 
our  justification,'  so  '  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  '  good  works'-^ 
<  that  4t  is  impossible  to  resist,  or  Ml  from  Grace' — so  long  as 
*  absolute  unconditional  election*  and  reprobation  are  held  to  be 
truths  founded  on  the  Scriptures — so  long  as  Creeds  fehall  be  pub- 
'lished,  derived  (as  it  is  pretended)  from  the  same  Scriptures;  but 
containing  less  of  real  Christianity  than  the  Koran  of  Mahomet— 
so  long  as  New  Versions  of  the  same  Scriptures  shall  be  sent  forth 
to.  support  doctrines,  whereby  *  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer' is  impiously  called  in  Question,  and  the  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  *  the  atonement  is  denied' — so  long — I  can  never  persuade 
myself,  that  I  shall  promote  the  advancement  of  true  religion  by 
joining  a  Society,  which  can  be  satisfied  with  *  giving  the  Bible 
alone^  rejecting  the  Prayer  Book — and  the  Catechism — ail  expla- 
natory Notes  and  Expositions/^-and  ^  accepting  the  ScrifUure 
merely  as  Us  oum  interpreter.'  For  it  is  to  little  good  purpose,  that 
the  Bible  alone  is  distributed  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  ir  it 
'  be  followed  by  itinerant  vendors,  equally  alef  t  in  circulating  new 
editions  voith  enthusiastic  and  Calvinistic  interpretations. 

Wlieh  such  means  are  employed  to  disseminate  such  doctrines, 
I  leave  any  one  to  determine,  whether  <  the  Scripture  can  be  its 
own  true  interpreter'  to  those,  whose  judgments  are  no  longer  free 
— whose  minds  are  already  prejudiced,  or  liable  every  moment  to 
be  led  astray— trhb  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  correcthig  the 
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false  notions  they  have  imbibed^  by  listening  to  the  sober  ■dmonJ* 
tions  of  their  lawful  and  appointed  paators,  whom  they  have  beea 
taught  to  consider  no  better  than  *  blind  guides,'  unable  to  in^ 
Struct  them  in  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  ?    *  Any  religion' 
(it  has  been  said)  <  is  better  than  none but  in  a  concern  so  mo' 
mentous,  and  where  the  choice  is  free,  it  is  surely  of  no  trifling 
importance  to  enable  those,  for  whose  salvation  we  profess  and  fea 
<as  we  are  bound  to  do)  an  earnest  solicitude,  to  distinguish  rightly 
between  truth  and  error;  especially  at  a  time,  when  so  many  dif- 
ferent sects— all  of  them  appealing  to  the  Sacred  Writings  in  sup- 
port of  their  various  and  opposite  tenets — are  daily  spreading  theoH 
selves  wider  over  the  country;  and  are  indefatigable  in  their  exer« 
tions  to  make  new  proselytes  to  their  respective  opinions.  Shall 
no  antidote  be  supplied  to  counteract  the  baneful  e&cts  of  the 
poison  thus  administered?^ Shall  the  clergy,  who  refiise  to  join 
the  Bible  Society,  be  accused  of  <  imitating  the  practice  of  thtf 
Komish  Church      Are  they  enemies  to  the  circulalion  of  th^ 
Scriptures  ?-~God  forbid!— Tlie  charge  will  be  refuted  by  th* 
practice  of  almost  every  parochial  minister  in  the  kingdom,  who« 
according  to  his  means,  has  seldom  failed  to  distribute  Bibles  to 
his  poor  parishioners.   But  he  has  been  &r  from  thinking  this  to  be 
sufficient — well  knowing,  that  it  is  the  duty  ef  an  established 
clerg^',  not  to  inculcate  general  and  vague  notions  of  religion^  bul 
genuvie  and  sound  principles^  conformably  to  ike  received  opimkmM 
of  the  Churchy  to  vokick  ke  belongs :  and  that  he  would  discharge  hit 
duty  but  by  halves,  were  he  contented  wiA  ^  giving  awigr  tho 
Bible,'  unless  he  availed  himself  of  the  additional  means  m  liis 
power  to  render  it  serviceable  by  being  rightly  understood.  Such 
are  the  means  a£Porded  by  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book» 
and  of  the  various  little  Tracts  furnished  by  the  Society  for  pro* 
moting  Christian  Knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  mat9 
fully  the  moral  precepts— and  explaining  more  dearly  the  rablimo 
doctrines  of  Christianity."   P.  65. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  our  readers  with  another 
extract  from  this  excellent  publication,  in  which  the  author  givea 
us  a  serious  and  important  warning  against  the  political  imfkience 
which  thb  enormous  system  of  organization  is  gradually  acquir- 
ing, and  which  it  will  apply  hi  due  time  to  the  furtherance  of 
purposes  the  most  hostile  to  the  best  interests  bodi  of  Chnrdi 
ig^d  State. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  appears  toa^ifterial^  c«* 

cape  our  observation.  In  the  detail  oif  the  proceedings  of  tlM 
Bible  Society,  it  is  boasted,  that  *  political  infiuence  haa  heeaao* 
quired  in  foreign  courts       Whetlier  this  boast  be  well  fnani^ 
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•r  not,  they  who  have  made  it  are  the  best  judges.  But  be  tl|p 
influence  real  or  imaginary,  this  much  is  certain,  that  they  have 
had  it  in  their  contemplation,  and  have  considered  it  as  desirable : 
and  if  this  be  so,  have  not  we  on  the  other  side  equal  reason  to 
view  it  iii  a  different  light  ?  If  such  an  acquisition  be  considered 
of  importance  abroad^  why  may  it  not  be  as  much  desired  and  ag 
ardently  sought  afler  at  horned  Should  this  idea  be  regarded  as 
Iteither  unnatural  nor  improbable,  who  can  without  the  most  serious 
alarm  suffer  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  effects,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  so  extensive  a  combination?— by  the  united  efiorts  of  so 
large  and  powerful  a  body  ? — ^by  the  weight  they  will  have  obtained 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ? — and  by  the  means,  which  they  pos- 
sess, of  appropriating  (whenever  the  demand  for  Bibles  shall  have 
been  supplied,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient)  the  immense 
funds,  so  carefully  treasured  up,  to  the  accomplishment  of  purposes 
far  remote  from  those,  for  which  they  were  originally  collected." 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  given^  our  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  judg^  of  the  merits  of  the  publicati<}ii  before 
us^  which  will  meet^  we  trusty  with  the  attention  which  it  so 
justly  merits. 

I.     ■  — ► 

A*T.  IX.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Winchester,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  1816,  holden  for  the  Cou/iij/ 
of  Southampton,  be/ore  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Graham,  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Park.  With  an  Appendix  and  Notes.^ 
By  the  Rev.  Frederic  Iremonger,  A.  M.  F.  L.  S.  4tQ. 
pp.  80.    Jacob,  Winchester  i  and  Rivingtons,  London. 

'FhE  Sermon  before  us  is  the  production  of  the  gendeman/to 
whose  "  SUGGESTIONS,"  the  promoters  of  the  System  of  Na- 
tional Education  are  so  much  indebted.  The  text  chosen  by  our 
author,  is  from  Psalm  Ixxix.  ver.  12,  ^'  O  let  the  sorrowful 
sighing  of  the  Prisoners  come  before  thee.^  As  the  opening  of 
his  subject  is  conceived  in  a  strain  of  dignified  piety,  we  shall 
with  pleasure  present  it  to  our  readers. 

**  It  has  been  wisely  and  piously  ordained  by  our  ancestors, 
that  the  solemn  Administration  of  Justice  should  commence  with 
devout  supplications  to  that  Being  who  is  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  World,  and  concerning  whom  it  is  emphatically  declared 
in  Scripture,  that  as  Mercy  and  Truth  go  before  his  face,  so 
Bighteousness  and  Jud^ent  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne ! 
Independent  of  the  peculiar  need  which  even  the  xoisest  of  eartfdy 
judges  must  have  af  the  Dvme  Blessing,  in  their  arduous  and  im^ 
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portant  office,  an  opportunity  is  thereby  afforded  for  the  suitable 

admonitioas  oF  t1)e  Christian  preacher,  and  of  all  topics  suggested 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  there  is  none  perhaps  better  cal* 
culated  to  excite  impressions  of  seriousness,  than  considering  the 
state  of  our  unfortunate,  but  pitiable  fellow- creatures,  who  have 
become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  reflecting  on 
the  sum  of  individual  and  collective  misery,  confined  at  tliis  mo- 
ment, and  to  such  an  unusually  dreadful  extent,  within  our  prison 
walls!  Well  may  the  considerate  Christian  approach  the  sane-  « 
tuary  of  God,  and  there  with  fervency  implore,  that  the  sorrow- 
ful sighing  of  the  Prisoners  may  come  before  Him !  that  their 
tears  may  be  the  tears  of  humility  and  contrition  :  that  their  sorrow 
may  be  tlie  godly  sorrow  that  worketh  Repentance ;  and  that» 
siiould  they  suffer  the  punishment  of  an  eartlUy  tribunal,  they  may, 
through  Divine  Grace,  direct  every  thouglit,  and  raise  every  effiort 
of  the  soul,  to  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  thus,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  their  Great  Intercessor,  find 
acceptance,  when  Uie/Sna/and  irretrievable  sent^ce  is  passed  upon 
them  at  the  Dny  of  Judgment       P.  7. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  causes  of  that  depravity j 
of  which  we  find  too  many  melancholy  instances  in  the  lowef 
ranks  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be 
applied.  He  conceives  with  much  justice,  that  during  the  time 
of  their  confinement  in  prison,  much  might  be  done  towards 
softening  and  purifying  their  minds,  and  towards  infusing  those 
principles  of  Christianity^  \i'hicb  have  too  often  beeii  wholly 
neglected. 

"  Here  then  a  question  naturally  arises. — Are  there  no  means 
by  which  the  reformation  <9f  the  unhappy  culprits  of  all  ages  may 
be  attempted  i  When  the  companions  of  their  guilty  hours  are 
far  from  them ;  when  the  outward  objects  which  have  hitherto 
solely  attracted  their  attention,  and  '  like  deceitful  lights  upon  a 
dangerous  coast,'  have  brought  them  within  the  melancholy  and 
aorrowiul  wails  of  a  prison,  are  removed  from  the  sight  of  their 
eyes ;  when  the  noise,  and  bustle,  and  hurry  of  tlie  world  are  at 
a  distance  ;  when  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  are  beyond  their 
reach ;  vrhentemptations  to  sin  no  longer  solicit  and  allure  them,  what 
better  time  can  there  be  to  induce  them  to  look  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  hearty,  to  scrutinise  calmly,  impartially,  and  with- 
,  out  interruption,  the  motive  of  every  transaction,  and  retrace  the 
fatal  steps  which  have  gradually  led  them  to  the  brink  of  misery 
and  of  ruin  ?  Never  are  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  the  com- 
forts of  Divine  Grace  more  requisite,  than  when  the  hand  of  affitc- 
tion  lies  heavy  upon  us ;  and  never  do^  affliction  more  grievously 
oppress,  and  weigh  down  the  soul,  than  when  it  is  produced  by  a 
-consciousness  of  guilt!  The?  influence  of  religion  will  then  be  felt: 
-the  terrors  of'  the  Lord  may  perau^de  sorne^  and  they  may  be 
^  •      ;  pluck(i4 
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pludced  as  a  fire-brand  out  of  the  fire  ;  while  the  humble  peniten, 
may  be  taught  to  look  up  for  comfort  to  Him,  who  came  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captiveSf  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  !"   F.  13. 

In  the  notes  will  be  found  much  useful  information  on  the 
arrangement  of  prisond^  pf  the  classification  of  those  confined^ 
aiid  of  the  separation  of  the  reclaimable  from  the  totally  de- 
praved^ and  various  observations  which  cannot  be  read  without 
satisfaction,  nor  followed  without  advantage.  A  very  excellent 
account  is  given  of  the  benefits  resultuig  from  the  prison-school 
in  Newgate,  a  plan  which  we  could  heartily  wish  to  see  more 
generally  adopted. 

We  are  happy  in  being  enabled f  to  recommend  this  Sermon, 
not  only  as  an  animated  and  impressive  discourse,  but  as  fur- 
nishing many  useful  hints  to  those,  who  direct  their  pious  atten- 
tion to  those  of  otu*  poor  and  deluded  brethren,  who,  within  the 
walb  of  a  prison,  await  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  We 
could  heartily  wish  to  see  a  much  longisr  treatise  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jremonger,  as  we  are  persuaded, 
that  such  a  task  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a  more  active,  a  more 
piouSj  or  a  more  discrimiuating  mind. 


Akt.  X.   Respectful  JdfJrest  to  the  Mo^t  Uptrend  the 
JrchbishopSySsc.   Hatchard.  1816. 
f 

For  now  upwards  of  an  hundred  years,  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  pursued  its  pious  and  unuffected  la- 
bours undisturbed  by  controversy,  and  unassailed  by  the  shafts  of 
intestine  hostility.  Its  enemies  were  from  without.  The  re- 
spectful sneers,  the  sly  insinuations,  and  the  masked  malignity  of 
its  enemies,  whether  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  have  as  yet  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  stimulate  her  exertions,  and  to  strengthen 
her  cause;  Of  late  it  has  been  attacked  from  within,  its  Tnoetiiigs 
have  become  scenes  of  bitter  and  unseemly  contention,,and  if  we 
augur  righily,  a  still  more  violent  attack  is  meditated  agumst  its 
principles,  its  doctrines,  and  iis  influence.  As  our  country  rea- 
ders may  be  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  circiim* 
stances  attending  this  affair  from  the  very  begiiming,  we  shall 
present  them  with  a  short  but  accurate  statement  of  the  causes 
and  the  progress  of  the  present  controversy. 

At  a  General  Meeting  in  March,  1813,  a  Tract,  entitled 
.  f  JDirectious  for  a  Devout  and  Decent  Behavioiv  in  tlie  public 
*  VYorship 
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Worship  pf  God/'  was  submitted  by  special  recommendation  td 
a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  revision,  'piis  Committee  having 
reported  y  that  in  the  Table  of  Collects  (in  that^  we  believe>  for 
Christmas  Day)  annexed  to  that  Tracts  they  found  the  word 
Regeneration  placed^  where  evidently  the  word  Renovation 
should  stands  the  alteration  vras  directed  by  the  Board  to  be 
made  id  all  bubsequent  editions  of  the  Tract. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Boards  it  was 
agreed  on  the  )5th  of  June^  1813^  that  the  Committee  of  Bien- 
aion  for  the  Family  Bible^  should  also  be  a  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion for  all  the  Books  and  Tracts  uppu  the  Society's  Catalogue; 
and  that  they  should  consider  the  expediency  of  reprinting  such  aa 
were  out  of  print.  The  power  also  of  recompiending  to  the 
general  Board  any  corrections,  alterations^  and  additions,  waa 
entrusted  to  their  discretion.  To  allow,  however,  a  full  oppor- 
ttinity  to  any  member  or  members  pf  the  Society  to  tn^iismit 
their  observations  upon  any  point  which  might  arise,  the  interval 
between  the  notice  for  a  reprint  and  the  actual  reprinting,  waa 
extended  from  one  to  three  months.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
more  open  and  fair  than  the  whole  of  this  proceeding. 

llie  adoption  of  these  resolutions  however  tended  very  roat^ 
rially  to  alter  the  established  practice,  in  regard  to  the  repriptiiq^ 
of  the  Society 's  books  and  tracts.  The  Society  itself,  before  this 
period,  had  little  pr  no  concern  in  the  matter.  Messrs.  Riving* 
ton  had  always  been  accustomed  to  reprint  the  books  and  tracts 
as  often  as  new  editions  were  required,  without  any  formal.ordef 
from  the  Board ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  their  discretion,  as  book* 
sellers,  to  determine  whether  the  demand  for  any  particular  tract 
warranted  the  undertaking  of  a  new  edition.  If,  in  their  opinion, 
there,  was  no  sufficient  demand  for  any  particular  tract,  which 
was  no  uncommon  case,  the  title  of  such  tract  was  transferred 
from  the  Catalogue  to  the  list  of  tracts  out  of  print. 

The  Comniittee  of  Revision^  in  obedience  to  the  direction^ 
given  them  by  the  Board,  entered  into  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  books  and  trapts  stated  to  be  put  of  print,  and,  as  those 
who  have  regularly  attended  the  Board  can  tesiify,  made  constant 
reports  of  their  proceedings.  At  the  very  commencement  of  their 
labours,  notice  was  given  by  Messrs.  Rivington  that  Bishop 
Bradford*?  tract  on  Baptismal  and  Spiritqai  Regeneration,  amon«^ 
others,  Mas  nearly  out  of  print,  but  that  as  there  was  but  little  de- 
mand for  the  tract,  a  new  edition  was  not  at  present  necessary. 
In  consequence  of  this  report  from  the  Society's  booksellers,  the 
Committee  did  not  recommend  to  the  Board  a  reprint  of  the 
tract  ill  question  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Messrs.  Rivington  report 
that  the  demanfl  wasj  greater  than  they  ofigin^Iy  had  stated  it  to 

have 
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hwhcm,  than  a  Reprint  &a$  immediately  ordered  to  be  under-* 
taken. 

The  alteration  made  in  the  title  to  the  Collect  for  Christmas 
Day,  and  the  non-appearance  of  Bishop  Bradford's  tract  in  the 
Catalogue  attached  to  the  Society's  Report  for  1814,  gave,  as  it 
appears,  much  oifence  to  several  members,  and  occasioned  some 
aevere  animadversions  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  It  was 
said,  in  particular,  that  the  Society  bad  rejected  Bishop  Brad«* 
ford  s  tract.  This  assertion,  however,  can  be  proved  to  be  un- 
founded in  truth.  Bishop  Bradford's  tract,  like  many  others,  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Catalogue  to  the  list  of  tracts  out  of 
print.  It  might  at  any  time  have  been  reprinted,  and  since  the 
demand  for  it  has  revived,  it  has  actually  been  reprinted,  and  re- 
stored to  its  place  in  the  Catalogue.  Many  very  valuable  tracts 
^re  now  in  the  same  condition,  and  remnin  out  of  print,  not  be* 
cause  tliey  are  rejected  by  the  Society,  but  because  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  them. 

The  main  attacic,  however,  made  upon  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Society,  originated  in  Dr.  Mant's  celebrated  tracts 
on  Regeneration  and  Conversion.  At  a  General  Meeting  in  April, 
1814,  Dk-.  Mant*s  tracts  on  Regeneration  and  Conversion  were 
regularly  recommended  to  the  Board  as  a  work  calculated  in  the 
highest  degree  to  promote  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Society, 
These  tracts  being  submitted  to  the  usual  revision,  were  admitted 
by  ballot  in  May,  1814.  Tlie  admission  of  these  tractswould  not,, 
-perhaps,  have  excited  so  much  attention,  if  the  Board  had  not 
.ordered  a  copy  of  the  tracts  to  be  transn^Itted  with  the  Annual 
Keport  for  1814  to  each  of  the  members.  In  enclosing,  how- 
ever, this  and  other  tracts  with  the  Annual  Packet,  the  Board  did 
nothing  out  of  common  course ;  it  having  been  generally  the  cu9t 
torn  of  the  Society  to  send  with  the  Annual  Packet  copies  of  the 
most  important  tracts  admitted  within  the  year. 

Soon  after  the  distribution  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1814, 
several  works  issued  from  the  press  on  the  subject  of  Regenenn 
lion.  Sec.  particularly  one  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott, 
Vicar  of  Ferriby,  in  Yorkshire ;  anotlier  from  that  of  the  Rev* 
T«  T.  Biddulph  of  Bristol ;  and  the  anonymous  publication 
now  before  us.  This  vastly  re^ectful  address  was  circulated 
with  extraordinary  zeal  and  actiWty  in  the  two  Universities.  In 
the  three  works  above  mentioned  which  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  public  attention,  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Dr. 
iMant  were  attempted  to  be  controverted ;  the  Proceedings  oi 
'  the  Society  were  severely  censured ;  and  the  Society  itself  was 
f  harged  with  gross  and  palpable  inconsistency. 

Siich  vfus  th^  sittt&tioli  of  afiaira  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
present  year.   At  a  very  numerous  Qeoeral  Meeting,  op  the 
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6th  of  February,  1816,  a  violent  opposition  was  made  to 
admission  of  another  Tract  of  Dr.  Mant's,  entitled  A  familiar 
and  easy  Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Church  Cathechismj 
in  Question  and  An^wer^  for  the  Use  of  Children.''  This  Tract 
had  been  regularly  recommended  by  three  Subscribing  MemberSj 
and  had  been  referred  to  the  usual  Examination  and  Revision. 
The  Referees  having  at  this  Meeting  made  their  Reports  to  the 
JBoard  generally  favourable>  but  suggesting  certain  alterations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Tract,  which  alterations  were  accede 
ed  to  by  the  author,  the  Tract  was  at  lei^th  admitted  on  the  So« 
ciety's  Catalogue  by  ballot.  No  sooner  was  this  part  of  the 
business  of  the  day  brought  to  a  conclusion^  than  a  long  and  ve« 
iiement  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Mant's  Tracts  on 
.Regeneration  and  Conversion.  The  debate  was  terminated  by 
^Jr.  Dealt ry's  giving  notice,  that^  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
iiext  month,  he  intended  to  make  a  diotion  to  the  Board,  in  the 
following  terms,  viz.  "  That  the  Society  do  take  into  con&idera.* 
lion  an  inconsistency  in  a  fundamental  point  of  Doctrine,  whicli 
appears  to  him,  and  otlier  Members  of  the  Society,  to  exist  in 
certain  of  its  Tracts.'^ 

At  an  extra  General  Meeting,  holden  on  the  SOlh  February, 
1816,  Mr.  Dealtry,  being  present,  notified  to  the  Board,  that 
he  revoked  the  notice  which,  he  had  given  at  the  last  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  respecting  a  motion  which  he  had  in* 
tended  to  bring  before  the  Board,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
next  month.  His- Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  declared  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion, 
that,  as  a  most  serious  and  weighty  charge  had  been  preferred 
against  the  Society,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  lake  the 
matter  op  in  a  serious  manner,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dealtry  had 
thought  proper  to  revoke  the  notice  of  his  motion.  It  was 
agreed,  therefore,  on  the  suggestion  of  His  Grace, 

That  the  Committee  for  Revision  should  be  desired  to  examine 
the  Books  and  Tracts  on  the  Society's  Catalogue,  in  order  to  as- 
certain, whether  there  was  any  Inconsistency  or  Contradiction  ia 
•them,  and  to  make  Uieir  Report  thereupon  to  the  Board/' 

The  Committee  for  Revbion,  in  compliance  with  the  re<)uest 
ef  the  Board,  entered  immediately  on  the  task  assigned  to  thtem  ; 
and,  after  a  most  laborious  examination  of  the  Books  and  Tracta 
on  the  Society's  Catalogue,  tliey  unanimously  concurred  in 
framing  the  following  Report,  which^as  it  was  twice  distinctly 
read  at  the  last  General  Meetings  we  are  enabled  to  give  with 
accuracy. 

*•  The  Committea  having  received  the  directions  of  the  Board 
to  examine  the  Books  and  Tracts  on  the  Sodety'a  Catalogue,  in 
i  ord^v 
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trder  to  ascertain,  whether  there  be  any  Inconsistigncy  or  Contra- 
diction in  them,  particularly  on  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  and 
to  make  their  Report  upon  these  points  to  the  Board,  have  pro^ 
ceeded  carefully  to  examine  the  same,  as  far  as  respects  the  doc* 
trine  of  Regeneration,  and  do  Report  that  there  is  nothing  to  im- 
peach the  Consistency  of  the  Tra6ts,  or  involve  them  in  Contra* 
diction  with  each  other  on  the  point  of  doctrine ;  although,  in  some 
histances,  the  term  Regeneration  is  used,  sometimes  strictly  and 
properly,  as  applied  in  our  Liturgical  Offices,  to  the  Grace  coi>- 
veyed  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism ;  and,  at  other  times,  in  n 
larger  and  laxer  sense,  by  different,  and,  occasionally  by  the  sam« 
«uthor6«" 

This  Report  was  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London^  at  a  very  numerous  General  Meeting,  on  tlie  14th 
inst.  As  soon  as  the  Report  had  been  read,  His  Grace  tbo 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  presided  on  this  occasion, 
moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the  Lord 
JBishop  of  London,  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  for  Ucvisiou^ 
for  their  satisfactory  Report  then  before  the  Board.  The  motion 
of  the  Archbishop  was  warmly  opposed  by  several  members  pre-* 
sent ;  but  at  length  the  vote  of  thanks^  which  was  understood  to 
express  the  Board's  approval  of  the  Report^  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  disturb  the 
uJiipn  and  harmony  tvhich  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  Society. 
That  any  member  or  any  party  of  members  are^  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  declare  their  opposition  to  any 
intended  measure  of  the  Boards  we  shall  not  deny ;  but  that  cla- 
morous harfingue  and  obstinate  tautology  are  the  best  means  of 
eifectiog  their  purpose,  we  must  bo  allowed  to  doubt.  Surely  a 
temperate  memorial  and  a  simple  vote  would  be  a  much  less 
objectionable  method  of  proceeding,  or  if  they  should  still  think 
themselves  aggrieved,  as  a  last  resort,  the  press  is  open  to  their 
hands.  It  is^  however^  somewhat  Extraordinary,  that  in  more 
instances  than  one,  especially  in  the  instance  of  the  supposed 
author  of  the  work  before  us^  that  the  press  was  first  resorted 
to  (out  of  respect  as  we  suppose  to  the  Society,)  and  after  that  a 
.vague  and  tedious  harangue.  Now  if  only  half  the  members 
were  to  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  hearing  themselves  talk  upon 
Regeneration  and  other  controveited  points,  the  Society  nii^bt 
sit,  as  was  well  remarked^  as  long  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
after  eighteen  yeajs  discussion  conclude  where  they  began. 
We  cannot  too  often  protest  against  the  degradation  of  the  Board 
at  Bartlett's  Buildings  into  a  British  Forum,  or  of  its  Meetings 
into  those  x>f  a  Bear-garden* 

Thus 
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Tliusmuchas  to  the  manner  of  proceeding.  As  to  the  matterwe 
•hall  say  but  a  very  few  words.  It  is  too  well  known  that  a  party  has 
newly  sprung  in  the  Church  whose  principles  upon  the  subject  of 
Regeneration  (as  it  is  called),  and  other  important  points,  though 
differing  in  various  degrees  among  themselves^  are  all  fuudameut- 
ally  opposite  to  those  of  the  old  and  orthodox  Clcigy.  The 
opinions  of  which  are  founded  in  a  just  and  Scripturural  view  of 
Christianity,  it  is  not  our  province  at  present  to  decide.  We 
would  only  put  two  plain  questions  to  those  of  the  new  partf, 
who  have  raised  so  much  dissension  in  the  Society.  First,  whe- 
ther,.when  they  were  admitted  members  of  that  Society,  they 
were  not  fully  aware,  that  its  doctrines,  its  views,  and  its  in. 
fluence,  were  not  in  decided  opposition  on  all  Puritanical 
points  to  their  own  ;  and  whether  it  has  not  always  been  consi^ 
dered  as  the  organ  of  the  Unpuritanical  portion  of  the  Establish* 
ed  Church  ?  This  they  cannot  deny ;  and  if  so,  we  would  ask 
them  by  what  right  they  call  upon  that  Society  to  resign  the 
grounds  on  which  it  stands,  or  how  they  are  justified  in  interr 
nipting  its  long  established  harmony  by  chmorous  and  obstinate 
opposition  ?  And  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion before  us,  we  would  ask,  whether,  quibbling  and  verbal 
distinctions  apart,  there  is  one  principle  in  Dr.  Mant's  Tracts 
which  may  not  be  found  in  other  Tracts  of  the  Society ;  and 
conversely,  whether  there  is  any  Tract  now  on  the  list,  which 
contains  doctrines  fundamental/if  different  from  those  of  Dr. 
Mant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  there  is  any  oneTract^  whidi 
teaches  their  principles,  and  inculcates  their  peculiar  notions.  For 
Ourselves,havingexamined  thegreaternumber  of  them,  we  cordially 
assent  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  being  fully  convinced  that 
iu  all  and  every  one  of  these  Tracts,  though  there  may  be  a  laxity 
of  expression  there  is  an  unitv  of  doctrine,  and  a  consbtencyof 
principle.    Dr.  Mant  has  indeed  spoken  strongly,  and  we  thank 
him  for  his  manly  and  able  exertions;  but  attacked  as  the 
Clergy  now  are  by  fanatics  of  every  description,  it  becomes  them 
boldly  to  assert  their  doctrines  and  to  vindicate  their  cause.  Dr. 
Mant's  Tract  is  the  strict  application  of  ancient  and  estaUished 
doctrines  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  times. 

We  trust  that  no  further  attempts^Avill  be  made  to  sow  dis- 
sensions in  a  Society,  which  has  long  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  pure  Christianity,  not  only  in  these 
dominions,  but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  doctrines  and 
its  practice  are  consistent,  but  not  Puritanical :  and  we  trust  that 
every  attempt  to  render  them  ho,  wiU  be  crushed^  like  the  present 
iu  its  earliest  bud. 

A«T. 
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Aet.  XT.  Aidsior,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  and  other  Poems* 
By  Percy  Bysshe  Sheila/.  I61110.  pp«  101.  Baldwin* 
1816. 

If  this  gentlemao  is  not  blessed  uith  the  inspiration^  he  may 
at  least  console  himself  with  the  madness  of  a  poetic  mind.  In 
the  courseof  our  critical  labours^  we  have  been  often  condemned  to 
pore  over  much  profound  and  prosing  stupidity ;  we  are  there* 
fore  not  a  little  delighted  with  the  nonsense  which  mounts,  which 
rises^  which  spurns  the  earthy  and  all  its  dull  realities ;  we  love 
to  Ay  with  our  author  to  a  silent  nook* 

One  silent  nook 
Was  there.   Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vaat  mountain 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
.  The  dark  eaitb4md  the  bending  VAult  of  stars.^'  . 

Tolerably  high  this  aforesaid  nook,  to  overlook  the  stars :  but 

^  Hither  the  poet  came.   His  eyes  beheld  ' 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depths 
Of  that  still  fountain.*' 

Vastly  intelligib^.  Perhaps,  if  his  poet  had  worn  a  wig,  the 
^ase  might  have  been  clearer :  for  tlien  it  might  have  thrown 
aoine  light  on  the  passage  from  the  ancient  legend. 

,  «  By  the  side  of  a  soft,  flowing  streaip  . 

An  elderly  gentleman  sat ; 
On  the  top  of  his  head  was  his  wig. 
On  the  top  of  his  wig  was.  his  hat/' 

^Ut  diia  aforesaid  ban*  h  endowed  with  strange  qualities. 

his  scattered  hair 
Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strapge  suffering, 
Simg  dirges  in  the  wind.*' 

This  can  only  be  interpreted  by  supposing,  that  the  poet^s  hair 
ivas  entwined  in  a  fiddlenstick,  and  being  seared  with  the  au-» 
tiunn  of  strange  sufferings,'*  aliai  rosin,  scraped  discords  in  the 
^iud,**  for  so  the  last  line  should  evidently  be  read.  But,  soft-^ 
a  little  i^ilosophyj  for  our  poet  is  indubitably  a  vast  phikv 
sopher, 

Seiiedby  the  sway  of  the  tftcAMbVuf  stream 
With  dizzy  swiftness  round,  and  round,  and  round 
Bidge  after  ridge  the  ttrainmg  bosEt  arose, 
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Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rockj  bank 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glassy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering." 

A  v6ry  animated  boat  this ;  something  resembling  that  of  die 
Irishman,  which  must  needs  know  its  way  to  Greenwich,  be- 
cause it  had  been  down  the  stream  so  often.  We  cannot  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  creative  fancy  of  our  poet.  A  man's  hair 
singing  dirges^  and  a  boat  pausing  and  shuddering,  are  among 
the  least  of  his  inventions ;  nature  for  him  reverses  all  her  laws; 
the  streams  ascend.  The  power  of  the  syphon  we  all  know,  but 
it  is  for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Shelley  to  make  the  streams  run  up  hill. 
But  we  entreat  the  pardon  of  our  readers  for  dwelling  so  long 
upon  this  neplus  ultra  of  poetical  sublimit}*. 


Akt.  XII.  Eura  and  Zepkifra,  a  classical  Tale;  with  Poe* 
tical  Pieces.  By  David  Booth.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  Gale  and 
Fenner.  1616. 

Whether  this  Eura  and  Zephyrft  be  a  prose  tale  in  poeti7> 
or  a  poetical  tale  m  prose,  we  cannot  with  safety  prouounce* 
As  it  18  printed  without  the  divisions  of  poetry,  we  would  sup- 
pose that  it  is  intended  for  prose ;  at  the  same  time^  the  firA 
paragraph  would  again  decide  us  in  favour  of  poetry. 

The  loves  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora  have  been  often  sung  b^ 
the  poets.  Amid  orange  groves,  with  underwood  of  myrtles  and 
roses ; — ^m  bowers  of  jessamine  and  woodbine,  where  spring  follow^ 
in  the  train  of  autumn,  banishing  winter  from  the  blissful  clime;-** 
there  thete  ^^PPY  immortals  whispered  the  tender '  accents  $€ 
love.'»  P.IL 

We  are  informed  that  this  is  a  classical  tale—be  it  so.  We 
can  only  say,  that  the  Classics  are  under  veiy  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Booth,  for  presenting  them  with  two  new  personages,  2^- 
phyro  and  Eura,  of  whom  ihey  certainly  never  beard  before. 
What  the  end  of  the  author  may  be  in  the  tale  before  us,  we 
profess  ourselves  unacquainted :  frdm  a  few  wordn  here  and 
there,  we  should  collect  that  it-was  something  about  education. 
Of  the  plfilosophical  principles  of  our  author^  the  following  sen- 
tence may  give  us  a  fair  idea. 

**  Mfixk  is  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  necessity.  His  wishes  and 
his  wants  are  formed  by  the  objects  around  him,  and  over  these 
pbjects  he  hfi^  little,  if  any  controuL'' 
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We  sQSpect  Mr.  Booth  to  be  a  little  Interested  In  th»  assef*^ 
tion,  as  nothing  but  necessity  could  offer  any  excuse  for  the 
Irash  with  which  the  prose  department  of  this  volume  abounds* 
The  poetry  of  the  latter  half  ia  somewhat  better  tlian  the  pro^e  ; 
but  neither  of  the  versification^  nor  of  the  principles,  can  we 
apeak  in  any  very  high  terms  of  commepdatbu. 


Art,  XIII.    Carpe  Diem;  or,  the  true  Policy  of  Europe,  eti  . 

the  present  Juncture,  tcith  regard  to  France.    8vo.   44  pp. 
'   Is.  6d.    Stockdale.  1815. 

This  Pamphlet,  evidently  the  production  of  no  sciolist  in  t\m 
revolutionary  system  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  w 
long  disturbed^  discusses  the  important  qnestion,  what  precau* 
tions  should  be  taken  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  ilie  ad« 
justment  of  their  relations  with  France,  for  preserving  in  futura 
the  tranquillity  of  their  several  slates. 

Ad  far  as  its  main  object  is  concerned,  viz.  the  offering  wg* 
gestions  to  those  by  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  con* 
eluded,  our  notice  of  it  comes  too  late ;  and  we  iiave  only  to 
observe,  that  of  the  precautionary  stipulations  which  the  author 
considers  indispensible,  whilst  cessions  of  frontier  territory  and 
fortresses  have  been  insisted  upon  by  the  allies  and  conceded  by 
France  to  the  extent  deemed  requisite  to  protect  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  from  molestation,  and  provision  for  tlie  stability  of 
her  legitimate  sovereignty  has  been  made,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  guarantee  has  been  given  to  maintain  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy; 
•the  interruption  of  which,  should  it  be  disturbed,  the  author  re- 
presenta,  with  too  much  appearance  of  reason,  as  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  ramparts  of  social  order,  through  which  the  host 
of  Jacobins  would  storm -their  way,  again  to  carry  war  and  de* 
solatioh  to  the  extremities  of  Europe." 

The  grand  mistake  in  which  ail  the  misconceptions  and  mis* 
lakes,  which  are  the  sources  of  our  danger,  originate,  is  thus 
pointed  out  in  the  pamphlet  before  us : 

«  Europe  has  been  too  apt  to  look  upon  Buonaparte  as  its  only 
scpurge,  and  to  consider  his  destruction  as  all  that  was  necessary 
fot  its  safety.  It  has  most  unaccountably  forgotten  that  this  ty« 
rant  wfis  but  'the  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism,'  and  that  thie 
monster  might  have  other  children  and  other  champions  to  fight 
its  battles.'' 

Jacobinism  then  .is  th^  object  to  which  the  author  eudeavouro 
to  UY(^ken  public  attention,  as  the  bane,  no  less  of  the  restored 
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xnonarchy  of  France^  tb^n  of  that  ^hich  fell  a  victim  to  its  dm* 
bolical  machinations :  and  thus  he  describes  that  consummatioq 
of  subtlety,  that  source  of  all  the  blood-guiltiness  of  France, 
and  of  all  the  horrors  which^  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuryj  have 
been  desolating  Europe. 

It  should  ever  be  remembered,^'  he  tays^  "  that  JacobiDiflni 
is  a  perfect  Proteus.  It  can  borrow  any  form,  it  can  assume  aay 
character,  to  effect  its  purpose,  it  can  wear  the  garb  of  royalism 
for  the  destruction  of  royaltjr.  It  can  declare  for  the  house  ef 
Bourbon,  in  the  hope  of  dividing  that  house  against  itself,  and 
thereby  ensuring  its  fall.  It  can  ext<^  the  virtues  of  the  King,  or 
of  a  Prince  belonging  to  a  collateral  forapch  of  his  hQUse»  with 
the  intention  of  hereafter  urging  the  want  of  those  virtues  as  a 
reason  for  disturbing  the  succession,  and  in  order  to  break  in  upon 
the  dynasty.  It  can  even  admit  that  the  King  is  recalled  to  his 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
of  its  artifices.  An  artifice  which  is  calculated  to  impose  even  upon 
the  Sovereign  himself,  to  whom  it  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  con^ 
sider  himself  as  possessing  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  as  the 
object  of  their  choice.  '  But  the  Jacobins  are  aware  that  the  fact 
pf  a  choice,  though  conceded  to«day,  maybe  disputed  to-morrow; 
when  they  will  take  advantage  of  a  momentary  recognition,  by  the 
friends  of  Monarchy,  of  a  right  to  choose,  as  necessarily  implying 
a  right  to  reject — proving  in  this  a3  in  so  many  other  instances^ 
that  they  concede  only  with  a  view  to  ensnare/'    P.  22. 

In  all  these  changes,  Jacobinism  is  perfectly  consistent.  It 
follows  strictly  the  Horatian  rule — to  which  its  opponents  would 
do  well  to  adhere,  sercetur  ad  imum  qualk  ah  incepto  processerit  ei 
9ibi  constet.  Its  element  is  anarchy,  towards  which  it  is  always  im- 
pelled by  the  resistless  force  of  instinct.  The  constant  object 
•of  its  hostility  is  regular  and  stable  government;  and  it  well 
knows  that  the  only  solid  basis  of  government,  is  a  dear  and  legi- 
timate title  to  the  sovereignty,  according  to  fixed  and  fundamental 
Jaws.  When,  therefore,  the  times  are  not  favourable  to  a  direct 
And  open  attack  upon  the  existing  government,  the  Jacobins  put 
on  a  mask, — they  boast  of  their  loyalty — they  shout  vive  le  Roim 
But  all  this  while  they  carry  on  their  attack  upon  the  principle  of 
legitimate  title,  in  order  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  go- 
vernment. Their  grand  weapon  for  this  purpose,  and  that  which 
they  have  constantly  in  use,  is  the  insidious  principle,— that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  choose  their  govertiment."  .  P.  2*. 

We  subscribe  most  entirely  to  all  our  author's  reasoningSj  and 
pattlcipate  in  his  fears.  The  events  which  have  happened  sub* 
sequent  to  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet^  have  fully,  verified 
the  predictions  of  its  author.  We  see^  as  he  does^  in  all  that  has 
been  done  in  France  the  secret  workings  of  the  conspirators  of 
the  revolution*    We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  abundant  evidence 
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before  the  world  to  bear  him  out  in  his  assertloiij    that  these 
pests  of  society  are  spread  over  every  country  in  Europe,  that 
they  have  got  a  firm  footing  in  America^  and  that  the  contagion 
of  their  principles  is  every  where  diffused and  further  our  con« 
viction  is,  that  in  this  country  their  operations  are  exemplifying 
Mother  of  his  positions^     that  they  invariably  make  an  attack 
upon  the  altar,  preliminary  to  their  attack  upon  the  throne." 
In  short  when  we  see  the  Papbts,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins, each  intrenching  themselves  in  societies  of  their  own, 
formed  after  one  common  model,  which  are  so  many  imperia  in 
imperio  wherever  their  ramifications  extend,  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  catastrophe  in  which  such  combination  and 
proselytbm  must  terminate,  we  cannot  but  forebode  a  much 
more  tremendous  convulsion  than  that  recently  subsided,  by 
which  not  £urope  only,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  will  be 
ahaken  to  its  foundations*   We  therefore  consider  the  pamphlet 
before  us  a  very  seasonable  production,  and  in  order  to  give 
what  furtherance  we  can  to  the  author  s  truly  phifainthropic  la« 
bours,  we  close  this  article  with  his  description  of  the  practical 
effect  of  diat  insidious  principle  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
choose  their  own  governors,  which  is  the  Jacobin's  grand  weapon, 
whether  he  acts  under  the  mask  of  the  religious  or  the.  political 
reformer:  and  we  appeal  to  the  state  of  vasMlage  in  which  both 
France  and  our  own  country  have  been  fascinated  at  two  distant 
periods  of  time,  by  the  magic  sounds  in  one  instance  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  in  die  other  of  setting  Christ  upon 
his  throne,  m  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  representation. 

^  Having,  by  means  of  popular  commotion,  obtained  theasccn- 
dancjf,  these  Demagogues  wul  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage, 
to  seise^  into  their  own  hands,  the  reins  of  power,  which  ihsf 
will  coBtinue  to  hold,  in  spite  of  the  people  ana  their  rights,  untu 
some  rival  &ctien  shall,  by  similar  means,  force  Ihose  reins  out  of 
their  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  awe  down  that  spirit 
of  resistaDce  which  usurpation  is  ever  sure  to  excite,  they  will  b^ 
obliged  to  govern  by  violence  and  terror.  Not,  indeed,  that  Uiev 
will  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  they  wiU 
boast  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  people they  will  do  ever/ 
thing  in  the  name  of  the  people; — they  will  pretend  to  be  the  mere 
organs  of  th^  public  will they  will  flatter  the  people  with  an  ideal 
sovereignty,  even  while  they  exercise  over  them  Uie  most  galling 
tyranny  ;-lthey  will,  perhaps,  cajole  them  with  a  new  Constitit* 
ton,  under  the  pretence  of  ensuring  and  perpetuating  their  liberty, 
baty  in  reality,  as  a  cover  to  their  own  despotism.''   P.  S2« 


O  o  A*T. 

TOV.  T.  MAY,  1816. 
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Art.  XIV.  Travels  through  Part  of  the  Rtasian  Empire  aid 
the  Country  of  Poland ;  along  the  Southern  Shores  of  the 
Baltic,  illustrated  with  maps  and  numerous  coloured 
Plates.  B9/ Robert  Johnston,  A.M.  4to.  460  pp.  Stock- 
dale.  1816. 

Though  written  m  rather  too  deckmatory  a  fstyh^  thn 
TOlume  has  considerable  merit.  The  hnguage  is  good^  the 
descriptions  animated,  and  the  political  sentiments  enlarged  and 
just.  Mr.  Johnston  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  in  vain. 
He  is  endowed  with  a  discriminating  and  observant  mind,  and 
his  work  will  be  read  with  no  inconsiderable  interest.  His  tour 
comprizes  hot  only  Poland  and  Russia,  but  all  the  seuthcm 
coast  of  the  Baltic.  In  addition  to  his  very  picturesque  and 
amusing  acco.unt  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  various  cities 
and  dountries  which  he  traversed  in  hrs  route,  he  has  given  us  a 
considerable  number  of  coloured  engravings,  which  make  no 
unimportant  addition  to  the  value  of  his  work.  The  foUowing 
is  his  account  of  the  present  state  of  Borodino,  and  of  the 
celebrated  battle  which  was  fought  on  its  plains* 

Leaving  Mojaiske,  we  entered  on  a  rising  and  eKtaDBivepbii^ 
partly  covered  witli  brushwood  and  dwarf  oak.  Abont  ten  miles 
iropi  the  town  we  rjeapbed  the  monastery  of  Bolgin,  situated  on  tba 
plains  of  Borodmo,  where  the  memorable  battle  between  the  Bus* 
aian  and  French  armies  wa»  fought,  on  the  7th  September,  1812. 
As  we  came  in  view  of  the  village  we  could  not  but  gaze,  with 
lu>rror,  at  the  sc^e  before  us :  one  complete  mass  of  deslrvictaoa 
and  desolation  presented  itself.  Wretched  mothers  and  naked 
orphans  immediately  surrounded  us,  and  their  ea^treaae  e9fernefla 
in  intreating,  and  their  unbounded  gratitude  m  receiviiig  the  amallr 
«8t  donation,  too  plainly  bespoke  their  distresses,  and  could  no4 
lail  to  excite  sympathy  m  the  coldest  heart.  Nothing  but  the  sad 
femnaats  of  its  desolation  now  remain ;  the  whole  is  almost  a  de^ 
aert.  The  ruins  of  the  monastery  and  village  are  situated  oa  « 
gently  rbing  ground,  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river,  which  ia 
crossed  by  a  temporary  floating  bridge  of  pknka.  Not  a  sii|^ 
house  of  the  village  is  capably  cf  sheltering  the  wretched  inliabila&ta 
ftom  the  indemency  of  the  weather.  The  walls  of  the  mooaslefy. 
and  roof  are  still  standing;  though  otherwise  in  a  sfeata  of  ruinag  , 
the  popes  have  left  it.  The  surface,  of  the  ground,  on  the  aoulli  ' 
aide  of  the  river,  is  flat,  but  gradually  rises  up  to  a  plantation  of 
fir,  in  front  of  which  is  the  hrea&t  work  of  the  Trench  battery,,  on 
which  it  is  said  nearly  one  thousand  pieces  of  artillery  were  placcMl, 
during  the  action.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  is  seen  the  spot  on  whjch  the  Russian  cannons 
were  placed.   Xj^e  monastery  stood  almoK  in  a  line^  between  them» 
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ft&i  wit  udtfD  fmd  retdken  three  timen  succesNvely.  Ko  foot  could 
have  been  better  selected  for  the  operations  of  a  battle.  The 
countrv  is,  in  general,  flat  and  cultivated:  the  river,  which  waters 
the  valley,  is  noit  above  ten  yards  wide ;  its  banks  aire  steep  and 
partly  €ove^  with  brushwood.  It  flows  into  the  Moskwa*  Here  we 
learned  that  the  Russian  army  lost  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and 
tbat  c£  the  French,  somewhat  more.  The  bodies  of  the  killed 
were  bumt  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  fields— layers  of  trees  and  bo-^ 
dies  were  piled  alterniody  above  each  other,  to  a  considerable 
iiaigfat,  and  thus  consumed.  The  Russian  Commander  in  Chief, 
Koutouso^  had  made  .such  excellent  preparations  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  that  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  foiled  at  every  attempt* 
and,  after  three  days  continued  fighting,  both  armies  retired  front 
Ae  combat.  The  Russians  waited  for  a  supply  of  men,  while  Na- 
poleon took  the  advantage  and  pushed  an  advanced  guard  on  to 
Moscow.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  On  the  first 
and  second  day  the  French  were  completely  beaten ;  and,  after  the 
thicd,  the  Russians  were  only  prevented  from  renewing  the  attack* 
from  the  want  of  men.  Nothing  cto  be  a  inore  convincing  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  whidi  they  fought,  than  the  number  of  the 
enemy  which  was  killed.''  P. 

As  vety  few  of  our  modem  travellers  have  given  tis  any  de» 
■oriptioo  of  Aat  long  forgotten  and  oppressed  country,  Poland* 
k  ml\  not  be  nnhiteresting  to  our  readers  to  present  them  with 
en  accoant  of  Warsaw^  Mphich  will  also  afford  them  a  fair  sped* 
josen  of  Mr.  Johnston's  descriptive  powers. 

.f*  The  approach  to  Warsaw,  from  the  north,  affords  the  m6»t 
pleasing  view  of  the  city.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the 
aoudi-west  side  of  the  Vistula;  which,  on  ascending,  extends  into 
a  level  plain,  towards  the  south.  The  houses  are  old,  clumsy,  and 
irreg|ularly  built  Many  large  palaces  in  a  state  of  neglect,  and 
gothic  churches  without  spires,  fill  up ;  together  with  occasional 
spaces,  occupied  by  mean  hovels  and  gardens.  Passing  through 
the  town,  the  stranger  is  both  pleased  and  distressed,  at  the  con- 
trast of  huge  piles  of  building  mouldering  into  decay,  and  paltry 
hovels  filled  with  Jews.  The  streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  and 
•^vitfiout  any  regular  footpath ;  on  each  side  is  a  broad  kennel  to 
carry  off  the  rain.  The  houses  are  either  of  wood>  as  in  the 
suburbs,  or  of  brick,  stuccoed  to  imitate  stone.  The  principal 
houses  are  those  of  the  nobles  ;  but  most  of  them  are  abandoned 
by  then:  once  opulent  and  noble  possessors,  and  now  converted 
into  Hotels  and  shops.  These  houses  are  built  extremely  plain, 
and  without  any  ornaments;  they  are  only  conspicuous  from  their 
immense  sise.  In  the  town  there  are  forty  churches,  sixteen  of 
which  are  monasteries  or  nunneries.  The  cathedral  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  city :  it  consists  of  a  lofly  body,  without  either  spii'e 
fr  dome;  its  interior  is  neatly  decorated  with  private  altars,  and 
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the  s^at  of  {he  late  king.   The  odier  chut^ches  and  ewifcmi  dk 
more  heavy  and  clumsy.   All  the  churches  are  built  with  the  geble 
end  to  the  street,  and  tome  of  them  terminated  at  each  corner 
with  a  lower  square  tower.   In  the  whole  chy,  there  are  <niijr  fits 
or  six  small  spires,  the  highest  net  more  than  two  Imndmi  fact* 
The  largest,  and  best  built  chw*ch  in  Wanaw,  is  that  of  the 
Lutherans.   It  is  of  a  circular  form,  simnounted  with  a  largte 
dome.   The  late  kine,  though  a  Catholic,  gare  from  Ua  pnmla 
fortune  three  hundred  thousand  florins  towards  building  tfaia  ohmch. 
Prom  the  gallery,  at  tlie  top  of  the  dome,  we  commai^ed  a  bound- 
less prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.   Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  flat  than  the  surface  of  the  country ;  the  distant  plaiiii 
and  forests  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  and.  low 
themselves  in  ether.    The  windings  and  sandy  banks  of  the  Viatida 
are  seen,  far  from  the  east,  majestically  rolling  on  itt  course  to* 
wards  the  Baltic,  while  its  floating  bridge  undulates  whfa  every 
wave.   On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  mouldering  nnm  of 
the  Praga,  poSnting  to  the  unhappy  Pole  the  horrors  of  the  Rna* 
sian  massacre  of  1794.   On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ia  tht 
other  part  of  the  suburbs,  called  the  Kraka — where,  in  fotmer 
times,  during  the  elective  monarchy,  the  kings  were  dioaen ;  and 
which  was  often  the  scene  of  contention  and  wars.   In  the  reign 
of  the  late  king  the  new  constitution  of  Pdand  was  fomed^  and 
the  monarchy  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  :  lliis  has  the  went 
and  meanest  bufldlngs  attached  to  the  city,  but  it  makes  the  most 
picturesque  appearance.   These  wooden  nuts  are  built  in  a  most 
irregular  and  straggling  manner,  each  surrounded  with  orchards^ 
full  of  fine  fruit  trees.   Through  this  part  of  the  suburbs  the  road 
passes  to  thesummer  palace  of  the  kite  kii^,  situated  about  a*leagne 
from  the  city.   Viewing  the  scite  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  this 
ohurch,  Uie  houses  appear  low  and  large.   Thescites  are  not  ex- 
tensive, but  the  number  of  gardens  spreads  its  boundary  beyvmd 
what  the  population  should  allow.   Excepting  two  tolerable  streets^ 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  two,  with  the  houses  closely  built 
together,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  town  are  divided  into  gacdens^ 
which  vary  in  size,  from  a  few  roods,  to  four  or  five  acres*  Tb^ 
are  all  thickly  planted  with  fruit  trees,  which  gives  the  town  tht 
appearance  of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  forest.  In 
this  respect,  Warsaw  appears  even  more  singular  and  pictureaqua 
than  Moscow.  Such  is  a  bird's  eye  view  from  the  Luth^tm  church. 
In  walking  along  the  streets,  an*  air  of  former  grandeur  cptiy 
where  arrests  the  attention,  but  now  sadly  divested  of  its  fbmier 
glory.    In  the  principal  street  is  tlie  college,  a  lai^  and  mc  in- 
elegant structure,  at  present  shut  up.    The  ancient  palace  #f  the 
Dukes  of  Saxony  is  now  converted  into  a  public  solmol,  wiMra 
the  students  are  well  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture, particularly  the  classics. 

The  palace  is  a  large  square  building,  close  to  the  river  ;  tha 
publia  rooms  are  few,  tui  superbly  furiushed  and  painted :  tir 
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whole  was  done  under  the  immediate  directions  of  tbe  late  king. 
In  -'ooe  small  room  were  placed  the  portraits  of  fais  .Majestr 
Geor^  III.  of  Gre&t  Britain,  the  kings  of  France,  German^,  and 
Pcussia,  who  were  conten^orary  with  Stanislaus.    In  the  centre 
of  this  rojal  group  is  his  owa  portrait.   We  next  visited  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  Stanislaus,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city.   The  road  passes  through  the  suburbs  of 
Kraka,  and  enters  into  a  beautiful  avenue,  divided  by  nine  rows  of 
trees,  which  terminate  in  a  large  circular  octagon,  from  which 
branch  off  eight  other  avenues,  each,  at    short  distance,  crossed 
by  others,  and  forming  a  kind  of  labyrinth.   One  of  them  passes 
A  deep  cut,  made  through  a  ridge  of  clay,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  erected  el^nt  barracks  for  soldiers.   Below  this  bank,  in  a 
sequestered  vale,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  near  to  the  . 
Vistala,  is  the  elegant  and  beautiful  summer  palace  of  the  late 
king.    All  which  the  exquisite  refinement  of  education,  and  a 
chastened  genius  could  invent,  have  been  executed — no  obtrusive 
gothic  im^ularity  offends  the  eye,  no  w)luptuous  indelicacy  hurts 
the  feelings ;  neither  mt^nitude  nor  vain  shew  disgust  the  taste — 
all  is  elegance,  simplicity,  and  perfection.   The  house  is  small, 
and  of  an  oblong.fomi,  between  two  .narrow  lakes,  which  wash  its 
very  foundation ;  from  which  it  is  sometimes  called  la  MaUon  de  > 
Bairin    The  rooms  are  beautifully  painted  and  gilded — the  pannels 
and  doors  are  formed  of  elegant  glass  mirrors,  and  the  floors  inlaid 
with  Mosaic  work. 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  tlie  palace,  in  a  retired  grove, 
is  situated  the  theatre,  built  partly  from  the  model  of  Vespasian's 
amphitheatre.  The  stage  is  divided  from  the  audience  by  a  stream 
of  water,  and  was  intended  to  represent  the  ruins  of  th^  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Palrayca ;  the  whole  is  beautifully  covered  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.  The  part  allotted  to  tJie 
^spectators  consists  of  a  circular  series  of  steps,  the  last  row  of 
wUch  supported  a  range  of  Statues.  Hie  whole  is  uncovered, 
and  ihe  performance  was  usually  exhibited  in  the  aflernoon.  To 
beheld  a  theatric  exhibitton  in  so  retired  and  calm  a  spot,  and 
under  tbe  cooling  shade  of  trees,  must  have  afforded  an  exqui- 
site treat  to  the  lovers  of  the  Drama.   In  an  adjoining  thicket  was 

t laced  the  concert-hall,  where  Pan  and  his  Sylvan  train  might 
ave  responsed  to  soft  sounds  of  music.  Such  was  this  beau- 
tiful spot,  planned  and  executed  by  the  good  Sumislaus,  who, 
with  short-sighted  hope,  promised  himself  a  quiet  and  sequestered 
abode,  in  wluch  the  evening  of  his  life  might  have  passed,  and 
the  pressure  and  turbulence  of  the  government  have  been  soft* 
ened.  This  amiable  prince  beautified  the  environs  of  his  capital 
iron  his  private  fortune ;  and,  while  he  expended  it  in  adorning 
ihe  public  grandeur  of  the  csoital,  his  ungratetul  nobles  wrangled, 
and  allowed  their  glorious  independence  to  be  subdued,  the  sceptre 
«f  the  realm  to  be  broken,  and  the  monarch  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
^d  end  his       in  a  foreign  laud.''  P.  4^25. 

*  •     -  Abt. 
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ikRT.  XV.  A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar.    Intended  to  cm^ 

bine  the  ancient  Plan  of  Grammatical  Instituticn,  originaliif 
enjwned  hy  Royal  Authority,  with  the  Advantages  of  Mo- 
dim  Improvement,  with  Prefatory  Hints  and  Ubservations 
on  the  Methods  of  commencing  anamrsuing  Classical  iMm- 
in^  w  Schools,  and  by  private  Stuay.  By  John  Pt/e  Smith, 

Dr.  Smithy  \vho>  if  we  are  righdy  informed,  is  Divinity  Totor 
at  the  Independent  Academy  at  Homerton,  commences  dib 
Manual  with  the  following  preliminary  observations. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  a  Latin  Grammar,  whii  an 
English  Introductidn'j  or  Accidence,  was  eomposed  hj  WESam 
liily,  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  diatingmsbed 
scholars^  and  was  enjoikied  by  the  authority  of  that  learned  but 
arbitrary  sovereign  to  be  •  only  and  every  wh*re  taught  far  the 
use  of  leaimers'  throughout  his  realm.  The  exquisite  knowledge, 
care  and  accuracy  itianifested  in  that  well  known  work  must  iqppear 
to  eveiy  Unprejudiced  person.  But  within  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  venerable  *  Common  Grammar/  has  been  assailed  by 
inady  objections  and  cavils,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  new  gram- 
iriars  and  introductions  have  b^en  forced  upon  the  public  attention. 
The  captivating  promises  of  the  novel  plans  have  procured  to  some 
of  them  an  extensive  adoption,  that  uniformity  of  grammatica]  in- 
atitution,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  our  ancestors  so  justlj  ap- 
preciated, has  long  been  exploded ;  and  the  conseouence  has  been, 
a  lamentable  weakness  and  deficiency  in  the  classical  learning  ac« 
ijuired  at  «  great  proportion  of  our  schools  and  private  semina- 
ries." 

Dr.  S.  laments  that  so  little  time  is  devoted  "  for  laying  tkt 
foundation  deep  and  firm  in  lily^s  Grammar.''  And  that  many 
persons  look  back  on  nx  or  seven  years  of  profened  clasaiod 
education,  but  which  has  proved  an  useless  sacrifice  of  time,  and 
a  cruel  mockery  of  hope,  priucipally  because  it  was  not  foiiiided 
iip6n  a  solid  and  accurate  grammatical  institution."  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  above  remarks.  Speaking  df  the  Etoa 
Grammar"  the  author  thus  expresses  himself. 

The  Eton  Grammar  is  extensively  adopted  in  private  andpik 
1 10  schools.  It  is  an  abstract  from  Lily,  and  I  must  confett  my  opi* 
Hion,  that  it  is  inferior .  in  usefulness  to  the  original*  Hie  high 
tone  of  erudition  and  classical  taste  which  is  sustained  at  Eton  Col- 
lege has  probably  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  this  elementarf 
book,  and  so  many  have  promoted  its  implicit  adoption ;  but  tint 
effect  is  more  rationally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eminent  talenta  of  the 
masters  of  tliat  royal  foundation,  and  the  knowleflgei  aecarac7» 
and  classical  purityi  which  have  become  traditionary  among  the 
Icbolars." 
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This  tribute  of  merited  respect  to  Elon  College^  and  to  the 
learned  conductors  of  its  education,  is  followed  by  critical  re- 
marks OD  Ruddiman's  and  Dr.  Adam  s  Grammars. 

Ruddiman's  Rudimeuts,''  says  Dr.  Smitb»  tbe  popular 
grararaar  in  Scotland,  is  a  book  of  great  excellence,  but  most  ud. 
aceountably  and  unfortunately  it  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
prosody.  On  the  basis  pf  Ruddimao^  the  late  Dr.  Adam,  of  £din- 
imrgh,  whose  inde&tigable  Ufe  was  always  directed  to  pare  useful- 
|Mss»  constructed  his  Latin  and  English  Grammar^  a  work  which 
will  seldom  fail  to  afford  the  learner  whatever  information  he  ma^ 
need.  Its  pages,  however,  are  so  crouded,  and  the  portiops  reqm« 
site  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are  so  intermixed  with  coimBenl^ 
chat  the  attention  of  a  child  is  overwhelmed,  and  his  recollection 
obscured.  Dr.  Adam's  Grammar  is  not  adapted  for  the  purptic 
of  initiating  learners,  so  much  as  for  pupils  whose  attainments  and 
whose  judj^ent  are  considerably  advanced :  to  such  it  cannot  bo 
loo  much  recommended.''   P.  3. 

The  author  of  tbe  grammar  before  u^^  informs  ns^  that  he  has 
designed  it, 

"To  serve  either  as  a  preparative  for  Lily  or  Adam,  to  each  of 
wbidi  it  is  adapted  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Lindley  Mur^ 
ray's  Abridgement  is  to  his  justly  popular  EngUsh  Grammar ^  or  aa 
<^  itself  a  sufBceient  grammatical  introduction,  for  enabling  th^ 
learner  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  proper  course  of  reading  and 
pausing." 

Dr.  S.  takes  occasion  to  express  his  disappro^tioB  of  the 
editions  In  usum  Delphini."  We  think  that  this  Latin  Gmm^ 
mar  may  not  be  an  useless  auxiliary  in  some  parts  of  a  classical 
education. 


AltT.  XVI.  The  First,  or  Mother's  Dictionary  for  Children, 
containing  upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
Words,  which  occur  most  frequently  in  Books  and  Conversa* 
tion^    By  Anna  Brownwell  Murphy.   4s.  6d.  Darton. 

The  fair  audior  of  the  present  work  is  one  of  the  Edgewortk 
School.  We  confess  we  cannot  perceive  any  peculiarly  new  fea* 
ture  in  this  Dictionary^  most  of  the  words  being  as  correctly  ex- 
plained in  various  works  of  a  similar  nature.  We  cannot  approve 
nf  thunderbolt"  being  explained  lightning;'  when  "  a  ball 
of  electrk  tire**  would  bare  been  almost  us  concise^  and  a  much 
more  accurate  expression. 
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vArt«  XVIL   Natural  History  of  Quadmpeds,  for  Children. 
By  the  Author  ^ The  Decoy." 

The  Dresent  work  is  chiefly  extracted  from  tliat.  portion  o' 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature/ 
which  relate  to  Quadnipeds.  The  author  might,  with  great 
advantage  and  profit^  have  gleaned  from  other  writers,  and  aug- 
.  mented  the  fund  of  juvenile  information.  We  observe  that  the 
kangarooi  a  most  curious  animal,  unknown  in  the  time  of  GoM* 
amith,  is  not  in  this  collection.  The  opossum  and  rein  deer,  of 
Lapland,  are  also  omitted. 


Art.  XVIU.  The  Ornaments  discovered;  a  Story.  By  the 
Juthor  of*^  Junt  Marjfs  Tales/*  l(>mo. .  *pp  191*  l^uton^ 
junior.  1815. 

This  is  a  singular  tide,  and  somewhat  enigmatical.  We  were 
happy  to  discover  that  the  ornaments  of  the  mind  are  here  de- 
signated, and  the  story  which  in  many  places  is  interesting,  is 
destined  to  impress  on  the  young  mind  this  maxim,  ''That 
amiable  marniers,  and  a  well  regulated  mind,  are  the  only  trvlj 
'valnable  ornaments.*  Th^re  are  some  pretty  lines  addresaed  to 
a  Primrose  Bud. 


Art.  XIX.    The  Jlistoty  of  little  Davys  New  Hat. 

This  is  a  simple  Tillage  tale,  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  chil* 
Hreup  and  inculcating  sentiments  of  good  nature  and  charity^ 


Art.  XX«  The  Expeditious  Jrithmetician,  or  Precepior^s 
.  Jrithmetical  Clan-Book:  containing  Six  separate  Sets  cf 


J.  Long.  Hull. 

The  design,  as  stated  by  the  authors  of  this  arithmetical  class* 
iKX>k,  is  to  teach  youth  effectually  the  first  prinoiples  of  arith- 
metic, by  methods  of  greater  ease,  correctness,  and  celerity,  than 
by  those  which  are  generally  used. 

In  connection  with  other  works  on  the  rudiments  of  arithmeticj 
the  present  performance  may  be  of  some  utility;  but  we  oer* 
tainly  do  not  perceive  tlioae  traita  of  novelty,  which  the  anthors 
led  us  to  expect ;  neither  do  we  think  the  science  is  more  aini* 
pkfied  in  this  than  in  many  other  elementary  books  of  arithmetie. 
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A»t.  XXT.  The  Philosophic  Mouse,  or  a  phasing  Erpla^ 
nation  of  some  Philosophic  Subjects  included  in  the  Narrati-oe 
of  a  Mouse. 

This  Philosophic  Mouse  is  an  entertaining  little  companion ; 
and  unfolds  to  us  many  curious  subjects  connected  wiih  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy.  The  nature  of  air,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  air  pump,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope^ 
and  the  wonderful  properties  of  electriciry  are  elucidated.  Mr. 
Greaves,  in  describing  the  different  nature  of  gasses  of  which 
atmospheric  air  is  composed,  gives  the  following  description  of 
irarburreted  hydrogen  gas,  or  heavy  inflammable  air,  which  is 
now  used  in  lighting  up  our  public  buildings  and  streets. 

*^  It  is  nothing  more  than  hydrogen-gas  holding  carbon  in  sohi« 
tion.  This  gas  is  likewise  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
Bat  the  only  cause,  for  something  more  is  requisite.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  gunpowder  are  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  The 
nitre,  when  ignited,  produces  oxygen-gas;  the  charcoal,  curbor- 
rated  hydrogen-gas,  or  heavy  inflammable  air,  the  sulphur  at  the 
mae  time  that  it  ignites,  the  charcoal  and  nitre  explodes  the  gasses 
that  are  thus  generated  by  the  ignition."   P  •  24. 

This  apologue  is  most  ingeniously  written.  Tlie  mouse  is 
supposed  to  narrate  the  experiments  tried  upon  him,  and  the 
reader  is  at  once  initiated  into  some  of  the  chief  branches  of 
that  noble  and  sublime  science.  Natural  Philosophy. 


Ab.t«  XXII.    Collectanea  Latina;  or  Earn/  Construing  Les^ 
•  sonSyfrom  tlie  best  Latin  Authors.    For  the  Use  of  Junior 
Scholars  in  Grammar  Schools.   Btf  the  Rev.  Vv.  AUen^ 
M,  A*  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bolton-le-Moor* 
169  pp.    Law  and  Whittaken  1815. 

A  WELL  digested  and  easy  introduction  to  the  Latin  tonga^ 
The  respective  divisions  answer  to  the  syntactical  rules,  as  ar- 
ranged in  the  Eton  Grammar. 


Art.  XXIII.  A  French  Delectus,  or.  Sentences  and  Passages 
from  the  most  esteemed  French  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  Israel 
Worsley. 

Amidst  the  npnierous  elementary  Books  on  the  French 
.JiB^nguage,  this  Delectus  may  rank  as  a  useful  work.  The  Au< 
)hor  has  not  b^en  guided  by  the  decision  of  the  French  Aca- 
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deny  u  to  die  manner  of  speHkig  the  past  definite  tense  of 
the  indicative.  Hie  promiscuous  sentences  contain  a  pleasing 
iranety  of  extracts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  most  ce- 
lebrated French  writers ;  and  there  is  also  a  copious  selection  of 
idiorinatic  expressions. 


Aet.  XXIV.  french  Pronunciation,  with  Spelling  Vocakulm^ 
ties,  and  Neto  Fables  in  French  and  English.  Sy  C.  Gro$. 
Law  and  Wbittaker* 

jTHE  Author  of  this  work  lias  certainly  committed  an  error  in 
iis  title  page,  so  far  from  the  Fables  being  new,'  they  are  the 
most  common  of  .Xsop's,  and  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
English  spelling  book. 


AnT.  XXV.  New  Orthographical  Exercises,  with  the  correct 
'  Orthoepy  of  every  Word,  according  to  the  most  apprised 
iliodem  Usage.    By  Alexander  Power,  Master  of  the  Com^ 
mercial  Jcaaemy,  Ashford,  Kent.   12mo.    Law  and  Whit- 
taker.  1S14. 

BiR-  Power  has  been  at  great  pains  in  compiling  diis  KttM 
work,  but  we  have  doubts  of  its  utility,  and  many  words  have  A 
disorganised  and  improper  pronunciation.  Thus  we  find  educa- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  P.«  System  of  Orthoepy,  pronounced 
^  Id-ji-ki -shun,''  virtue,  ver-tshu,**  and  nature, nS-tshiie.* 
P.  20.  We  deprecate  many  iimovations  introduced  of  late  into 
the  English  langui^e,  by  a  pedantic  and  fiilse  method  of  pro* 
nunctation,.  of  which  diere  are  too  many  instances  in  these 
^  Orth<^phical  Exercises.'' 


ARt.  XXVI.  Grammatical  Figures  and  System  df  Rhetoric, 
illustrated  by  Examples  of  Classical  Authority,  for  the  Use 
of  Senior  Form^  tn  Grammar  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Whittaher^  A.M.  Autlior  of  the  ''Latin  Exer^ 
cvieSy  Ssc.    Law  and  Whittaker. 

IVIR.  Whittaker  has  in  the  present  work  concentrated  a  mass 
of  useful  instruction  in  a  very  small  compass.  It  is  an  easy  in- 
l^oduction.to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  die  classical  examples 
lire  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  whole  is  welt  calculated  for 
those  classes  in  grammar  schools  whose  improvement  the  author 
chiefly  had  in  view. 
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Art.  XXVn.  History  of  the  Small  Pox.  By  Jamei  Moore, 
Director  of  the  N^itional  Vaccine  EstaoiishmefU.  8vo. 
l&s«    SiSpp.    Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  malady^  we  recommend  the 
volume  before  us^  as  abounding  in  much  useful  and  entertaining 
Diatter.  The  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  disease^  are 
detailed^  together  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  its  progress  in 
Asia  and  Africa^  down  to  its  gdkierai  diffusion  over  Europe  attd 
America.  On  the  superstitions  notions  of  the  Indians^  respect* 
iiig  the  Goddess  of  the  Small  Pox^  we  find  the  following  curious 
mccount. 

**  A  physician  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
formed  me,  that  when  he  was  at  Benares,  a  great  alarm  was  one 
night  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  lights,  moving  te 
and  fro,  and  waving  about  at  a  distance,  in  a  manner  which  seem- 
ed almost  supernatural.  This  physician,  being  determined  to  find 
out  the  cause,  ran  out  of  the  town  with  one  of  his  friends  towardt 
Ihe  place  where  these  nocturnal  lights  appeared,  but  before  he 
readied  it,  the  phantoms  had  thrown  away  their  fires  and  vanisbed  5 
end  the  field  was  strewed  with  small  wisps  of  half^burned  straw. 
On  making  enquiry  he  learat,  that  this  was  a  mystic  rite»  per* 
formed  by  the  women  of  the  village  to  disperse  the  contagion  of 
the  Small  Fon,  and  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  superintending 
deity. 

There  are  many  monstrous  idols  of  this  malignant  power 
throughout  In^  :  and  among  a  fine  collection  of  original  ilindoe 
drawings  brought  to  this  country,  which  illustrate  the  mythole^ 
and  manners  of  the  East;  there  is  one  whose  subject  is,  a  rdi- 
gious  dramatic  representation  of  the  actions  of  the  Small  Pox 
Goddess.  This  evU  spirit  stands  with  two  uplifted  crooked  daggeik» 
threatening  to  strike  on  the  right  and  left.  Before  her  are  a  band 
of  the  executers  of  her  vengeance.  Two  of  them  wear  red  grin- 
ning masks,  carry  black  shields,  and  brandish  naked  scimitars. 
White  lines,  like  rays,  issue  from  the  bodies  of  the  others,  to  indi* 
cate  infection.  On  Ithe  right,  there  a  group  of  men  with  spotted 
bodies,  inflicted  with  the  malady :  bells  are  hung  at  their  cinctures^ 
and  a  few  of  them  wave  in  their  lumds,  black  feathers.  They  are 
preceded  by  musicians  with  drums,  who  are  supplicating  the  pity 
of  the  furious  deity. 

Behind  the  Goddess  on  the  right,  there  advances  a  b^vy  of 
smiling  young  women,  who  are  carrying  gracefully  on  their  headi^ 
baskets  with  thanksgiving-offerings,  in  gratitude  for  their  lives  and 
Iheir  beauty  having  been  spared. 

There  is^  besides,  a  little  boy  #ith  »  bell  at  his  girdle,  whA 
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seenn  to  be  conveying  something  from  the  right  am  of  tlie 
Goddess.  Tliis  action  may  possibly  be  emblematic  <^  iaocofar 
tion."  ?• 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  contains  alt  the  methods  of 
treatment  which  have  been  practised  both  tn  barbarous  and  en- 
lightened ages,  with  a  full  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
inoculation. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  its  first  commencement  in 
luigland;  by  an  experiment  upon  six  felons. 

Five  ei  the  felons  contracted  the  Small  Pox  favourably :  the 
sixth,  who  concealed  having  previously  had  the  Small  Pox,  was 
not  infected ;  but  all  escaped  hanging.  A  seventh  ciiminal  was 
lilcewise  pardoned,  on  the  easy  terms  of  having  a  few  Small  Pox 
crusts  put  up  her  nostrils,  according  to  the  Chinese  mode,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  only  a  sore  nose  was  the  conse«* 
quince. 

^  This  success  encouraged  Mr.  Maltland  to  inoculate  some 
olheFB ;  by  the  event  of  which  it  appeared,  that  the  inoculated 
Small  Pox  was  sometimes  severe ;  and  he  was  amazed  to  find,  that 
the  artificial  disease  was  as  infectious  as  the  casuaL  This  was  a 
circumstasico  totally  unexpected,  and  it  ooglit  to  have  induced  the 
profession  to  pause  e'er  they  proceeded;  or  at  least  to  havQ 
prompted  them  never  to  inoculate  without  adequate  measures  bet- 
ing adopted  to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  to  others.   The  ne- 

fleet  of  this  easy  precaution,  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  millions  of 
ves.''  P.2S2. 


Aur.  XXVIII.  Synopsis  of  French  Grammar,  comprehending 
the  most  useful  and  necessary  Rules  in  the  Grema^r  cf 
Cha77ibaud.    By  P.  F.Merlet.    Longman.  181^. 

an  abridgement  of  Chambaud,  this  might  have  been  a  «s&»* 
ful  publication,  particularly  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  Elements  of  French  Conversa- 
tion, with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  troubie^ 
bad  the  French  Idioms  been  translated  into  ]Snglisb« 


x\bt.  XXIX.   Notice  of  Christian  Observer.    1S16.  . 

JN  our  Review  of  Gurney's  Visitation  Sermon,  Nov.  1815, 
the  following  sentence  will  be  found :  "  In  p.  8,  occurs  the  fbl. 
lowih*'  inexplicable  passage ;  ^  Hope  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
•  both 
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hoih  Bore  and  stedfast  enteretb  into  that  (what  ?)  within  the  vai^ 
whither  our  Forerunner  is  for  us  entered^  even  Je^us." 

Upon  which  the  Christian  Observer  makes  the  following  re* 
mark,  Is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  the  writer  of  this  paVa- 
graph,  had  no  kind  friend  to  point  out  to  him  the  passage  in 
Ueb.  V.  19j  and  to  remind  him  that  his  criticism  was  applied^ 
not  to  Mr.  Gurne/s  Sermon,  but  to  the  inspired  word  of 
God.*  And  again,  with  his  usual  Christian  candour,  he  ob* 
serves,  "  that  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  the  Reviewer's  ig- 
norance, can  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  profanenese." 

We  feel  oursdves  vastly  obliged  to  the  Christian  Observer  foir 
this  piece  of  informacionj  that  the  passage  in  question  will  be 
found  in-  St.  Paul,  and  in  return,  we  will  present  him  with 
another,  equally  profound,  of  which,  however,  he  appears  to 
stand  in  no  little  need :  viz.  That  many  sentences  in  authors 
inspired  a3  well  as  uninspired  are  ffe\feci\y  explicable  when  taken 
with  the  context,  but  perfectly  inexplicable  when  taken  alont. 
He,  for  instance,  who  reads  the  whole  chapter  from  which  the 
sentence  in  question  is  taken,  will  clearly  understand  what  is  sig- 
nified by  the  word  that'y  while  he  who  reads  the  sermon  of 
JVIr.  Gumey  will  find  the  isolated  sentence,  as  we  observed  in 
our  Review,  wholly  inexplicable.  The  charge  therefor©  of  ig- 
norance and  profanation  rests  upon  those  who,  by  random  citi^* 
tions,  make  nousence  of  St.  Paul,  not  upon  those  who  discover 
and  expose  it  when  made. 
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Art.  I.  The  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Sect  of  the 
Thirty  Nine  Articles,  (still  w/nmsically  enough  styling  Itself 
the  Church  of  England)  made  Scriptural  in  Point  of  Lan* 
guage  ;  if  not  in  its  Mode  of  Address  to  the  One  only  true  God, 
viz.  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the 
Use  of  Children  at  Scriptural  Schools^  and  other  Protestant 
Christians,  who  have  not  an  Opportunity  of  attending  any 
other  Place  of  Worship  than  the  Parochial  Building  of  the 
aforesaid  established  Sect.   Uxbridge.  1816. 

^(VHEN  we  had  dispatched  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his 
associates,  of  the  Unitarian  fraternity,  we  were  far  from  gratifj« 
ing  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  we  had  silenced  the  frontless  blas- 
phemers, or  put  down  the  pestilent  heresy.  The  vanity  which 
had  prompted  those  adventurers  to  make  a  desperate  effort,  in  « 
contest  which  might  be  decided  by  fortune  or  address,  had  se- 
duced them  so  &  out  of  their  depth,  as  to  leave  them  ample 
cause  to  repent  their  temerity.  For  with  whatever  boldness  tbey^ 
advanced  to  the  assault,  we  venture  to  believe,  that  we  left  those 
confident  pretenders  little  reason  to  triumph,  at  the  pitiful  exhi- 
bition which  we  made  of  their  qualifications,  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter, which  they  assumed  as  critics  and  reason<;rs.  But  it  is 
seldom  the  part  of  ignorance,  folly,  or  conceit,  to  profit  by  cas- 
tigalion,  however  salutary  in  the  administration.  The  three 
champions,  who  added  insult  to  defiance  in  provoking  us  to  the 
field,  had  pledged  themselves  to  n^aintain  the  ground  on  which 
they  planted  themselves,  when  they  challenged  us  to  contest  it« 
From  adversaries  whose  obstinacy  is  hardened  by  continued  ag- 
gression and  defeat,  we  never  expected  the  compliance  of  an 
easy  submission.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  our  mortification  in 
returning  to  the  offensive  subject  which  we  resume,  we  retura 
lo  iX,  with  expectations  prepared  for  its  recurrence. 
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But  however  mortified  we  may  feel^  that  our  efforts  have  faHed 
in  reducing  those  empty  and  confident  boasters  to  silence^  we 
have  still  our  consolation,  in  thinking  (hat  they  have  not  proved 
wholly  abortive.  If  we  have  not  secured  the  sacred  frontier, 
which  we  are  prepared  to  defend  against  the  fury  of  the  assaiU 
mnt ;  we  have  $it  least  paralyzed  his  means  of  offence,  and  con- 
tracted the  sphere  of  his  hostility.  We  have  taught  the  most 
wily  and  unwearied  of  our  opponents^  that  the  stores  of  Lardner 
and  of  Peirce  are  not  to  be  rifled  by  every  plagiarist,  who  aspires 
at  the  reputation  of  learning,  by  concealing  the  sources  ifrom 
whence  it  is  pilfered.  We  have  instructed  others,  that  the  weak 
and  mouldering  fences  behind  which  Priestley  andTowgood  had 
taken  shelter,  afforded  little  protection  to  the  Belshams  and  Asp- 
hnds  who  now  undertake  to  defend  them.  Here  we  would  have 
willingly  suffered  a' contest  to  rest,  from  which  we  conceive,  our 
adversaries  can  derive  as  little  profit,  as  we  derive  pleasure.  But 
whatever  counsel  prudence  might  have  dictated  to  our  oppo- 
nents, vanity  has  stimolated  them  to  a  different  conduct.  The 
internal  evidence  of  the  despicable  production  before  us  warrants 
tis  in  believing  it  the  joint  production  of  two  of  those  respectable 
champions  of  Unitarianism,  whose  names  and  qualifications  we 
have  alreadv  emblazoned ;  for,  an  imbecile  effort  to  cover  the 
senseless  blunders  of  Mr.  R.  Aspland,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  affiirds 
aufiicient  ground  to  support  a  conjecture,  that  their  united  efforts 
bave  been  employed  in  its  composition. 

The  production,  of  which  we  have  transcribed  the  title,  at  the 
liead  of  the  present  article,  is  nearly  composed  of  the  "  Order  of 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer^'  extracted  from  otn*  liturgy  ;  but 
adapted  to  the  worship  of  the  Unitarian  conventicles,  by  a  re- 
jection of  eveiy  fmssage  and  expression,  which  rehtes  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion.  With  thus 
much  of  the  plan  of  the  work  we  are  in  no  respect  disposed  to 
quarrel ;  we  have  no  inclination  to  question  the  r%ht  of  any  body 
of  seceders  to  pray  by  whatever  formulary  they  may  deem  fi^ 
however  immoral  or  blasphemous ;  we  have  no  desire  to  dispute 
their  right  to  publish  that  formulary  if  they  think  proper,  how- 
ever absurd  and  impious.  But  to  the  Order  of  Prayer  thus  muti- 
lated there  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  and  the  whole  productioo 
Ss  interleaved ;  the  supernumerary  pages  being  devoted  to  a  libel 
upon  the  Established  Religion,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  collect- 
ed from  as  much  of  the  title,  as  we  bave  already  laid  before  the 
reader.  For  it  is  necessai^  to  observe,  that  in  addition  to  the 
intention  which  that  title  undauntedly  avows,  the  following  pro- 
mise is  recorded^  of  which  however  die  author  or  authors  have 
forgotten  the  performance ;  ''To  which  are  added,  a  few  words 
of  note  andcommeot  on  the  Authorized  Versioii  of  die  Scrip* 
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ttires.^  Of  the  vast  expectations,  however,  M'hich  this  prognose 
lication  naturally  excited,  there  was  unfortunately  no  further 
realisation,  but  that  contained  iii  the  following  refeience,  in* 
lerted  opposite  p.  5,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  as  unfortu- 
nately  legible  through  a  blot,  intended  to  conceal  it :  See  Ui« 
Notes  on  the  Authorized  Version  at  the  endr 

Now  how  little  important  soever  this  circumstance  may  ap« 
pear,  we  cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence  ;  as  it  is  a  full  admissiong^ 
on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  that  they  hav^  already  felt  their  ut* 
ter  incompetency  to  make  good,  as  much  as  their  vanity  flattered 
them  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish.  And  if  the  reader  turn 
to  No.  XXIV,  Vol.  IT,  p,  657,  sqq.  of  our  Review*  he  will  pro- 
bably discover  the  causes  of  this  change  in  the  operations  of  our  op* 
)>onents,  which  was  rather  dictated  in  a  moment  of  prudence  than 
repentance.  As  our  first  strictures  upon  them^  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  November,  had  doubtless  excited  the  d*isire  to  return 
the  attack  with  promptitude  and  vigour;  the  first  intention  of 
the  respondents  was  to  extend  the  range  of  their  operations,  by 
directing  their  hostility  against  the  Authorized  Versi  m,  as  well  as 
the  Established  Liturgy.  Between  the  time  required  to  form 
this  intention,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  tHught  them  to  know> 
tint  this  ground  was  not  to  be  trenched  upon  with  impunity ;  or 
had  probably  spoiled  the  effi  ct  of  some  of  their  strongest  objec- 
tions, by  exposing,  even  to  themselves,  the  ignorance  and  shallow, 
ness  of  the  undertakers.  To  these  circumstances  it  is  probabU 
¥re  owe  the  result ;  that,  while  they  leave  their  objections  to  stand 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  have  prudently  with- 
drawn their  exceptions  to  the  Authorized  Version ;  merely  quali-^ 
fying  the  threat  denounced  against  it  in  the  title-page,  by  a  few 
atale  objections,  now  subjoined  to  the  Introduction,  which 
orineipally  apply  to  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
it  now  remams  for  us  to  prove,  whether  it  would  not  have  beeo 
aa  wise  -  in  our  opponents,  to  have  shewn  that  deference  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  they  have,  very  much  against  their  will,  paid 
to  the  Authorized  Version.  From  this  account  of  the  scope  and 
intention  of  the  production  before  us,  we  shall  proceed,  without 
further  preface^  to  the  consideration  of  its  subject.  On  the  gene- 
ral character  and  tendency  of  the  work,  we  will  speak  in  due 
lime ;  and  as  the  sentence  is  decided,  which  we  have  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  authors  of  a  libel  upon  the  established  mode  of 
worship,  which  is  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  daring ;  we  wish  it  to 
be  preceded  by  a  formal  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  our 
opinion  is  founded. 

The '  Introduction'  opens  with  contrasting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  and  Trinity,  and  representing  them  as  inconsistent  and 
contradictory.   In  a  change  rung  upon  the  phrase    One  God,^ 
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the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  impiously  ridiculed,  dnder  * 
the  tide,  of  "  this  Oue  God,  and  that  One  God,  and  the  othei* 
One  God  the  mystery  of  our  Redemption  and  Sanctificatioa 
blasphemously  derided,  by  describing  them  in  a  variety  of  propo- 
aitions,  m  hich  are  reduced  (o  nonsense,  by  suppressing  tbe  p>er- 
aonal  diversity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  ascribing 
their  distinct  acts  to  apparently  the  same  Person.  We  state 
these  facts  without  further  conuneut ;  but  we  cannot  but  feel 
aonie  embarrassment  to  discover,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary ingenuity  or  singular  good  fortune  of  our  opponents, 
that  tliey  so  frequently  succeed  in  blundering  upon  objections  to 
their  adversaries'  opinions,  which  when  turned  against  themselvea 
demolish  the  crazy  structure  of  their  own  systems.  The  first 
article  in  the  Trinitarian  s  creed  is  rejected,  because  it  is  incom« 
prehensible  and  mysterious;  but  have  tliese  sage  reasoners  never 
given  themselves  time  to  think,  whether  this  objection  does  not 
equally  affect  the  first  article  of  the  Creed  of  the  Unitarian  i  ^  For 
if  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  One  God  whom  they  worship  h% 
reducible  within  the  bounds  of  comprehension,  and  the  Iimits*'of 
a  definitioil ;  what  account  are  they  prepared  to  give  of  his  in^ 
Jinity  f  And  if  they  are  disposed  to  admit  nothing  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend ;  how  com^ 
they  to  comprehend  this  attribute,  out  of  an  infinity,  equally  in* 
comprehensible ;  how,  to  acknowledge  him  as  God  while  they 
deny  it ;  for  deny  it  they  must,  in  consistence  with  their  own  prin- 
ciples, as  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  it  i  To- such  a  lang^ 
does  this  objection  extend  which  is  used  to  overthrow  tbe  ortho* 
dox  doctrine ;  but  which  brings  in  Atlieism  by  necessary  conse* 
quence,  levelling  the  Unitarian  creed  by  the  same  stroke  with 
which  it  overthrows  the  Trinitarian ! 

As  a  subject,  however,  which  is  not  so  utterly  out  of  the  range^ 
pf  the  objector's  skill  and  attainments,  let  us  proceed,  in  order, 
to  his  observations  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  in  which  he  ez« 
Jhibits  the  same  felicity  of  argument  and  range  of  information* 
After  some  preliminary  remarks,  on  the  impropriety  of  address* 
ing  ourselves  in  Prayer  to  Christ,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  good 
account,  in  due  time  ;  the  Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Faith  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  children  at  scripturai 
schools,"  in  the  following  respectful  remark,  dictated  with  a  dam 
regard  for  the  religious  and  moral  inipruvemeut  of  the  rising 
generation. 

«  He  did  not  know,  probably,  when  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  waa 
lo  take  place,  an  event  which  occurred  in  a  few  years  after  the  pre-  ^ 
diction  which  he  delivered  concerning  it :  nor  certainly  the  day  of 
judgment.  Mark  xiii.  32.  The  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  Universa 
Mt  know  when  he  was  again  to  visit  m  human  shape  this  mere  atom 
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jtff  his  creation !  God  the  judge  and  yet  not  ao  much  aa  awara 
when  he  was  to  execute  the  office  i !  i  O  Fie !  Fie !  Ortho^ 
doxy!!!''    P.  v. 

Tiie  decency  ^'hich  we  have  remarked  in  the  first  observation 
is  even  surpassed  by  the  learning  which  is  displayed  in  the  latter.  - 
The  foundation  of  the  blasphemous  aspersion  thus  cast  upon 
Him  whom  we  worship  as  God^  lies  in  Matt.'xxiv.  34.  this  gene* 
ration  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  befufilUdr  And  here  \ie  might 
feel  some  embarrassment  at  the  potent  objection  ;  did  it  but 
reach  the  original ;  Matt.  ibid.  «  ^a^sX^ip  i  yi^^i  tuirm  i»e 
iv  vdvla  yiyriTM,  As  yiv^lm,  however  is  indetinite^  it  has  unfor- 
tunately respect  to  present  not  perfect  time^^  which  would  be  pro- 
perly expressed  by  yiyow,  ysyoyimt  f ;  the  meaning  of  the  disputed 
phrase  consequently  is,  till  all  be  passing  or  if  we  must  re- 
tain the  verb  fulfil, till  all  be  fulfilling.''  We  should  therefore 
counsel  tlie  authors  of  these  remarks^  before  they  make  their  ob« 
jections  again,  to  look  to  their  lexicons. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  urged  from  St.  Mark^  the  wis* 
author  seems  to  have  been  little  aware,  that  the  peculiar  reading 
of  this  text,  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  objection^  has  been 
charged,  by  St.  Ambrose,  as  an  iuterpolation  of  the  Arians;];.  But 
we  do  not  insist  much  on  this  mode  of  evading  a  text,  of  which 
the  orthodox  have  in  no  age  manifested  much  apprehension 


•  Pasaor.  Lexic.  Nov.  Test.  p.  166,  2.  «Ex  hisce  exemp- 
lis  patet  lytwyLTif  in  indicativo  et  participio  semper  esse  praterUi 
temporis :  in  imperat.  vero  optat.  et  subfunctivo,  pnBsentis ;  in  infi« 
nitivo  utriuslibet.'' 

X  The  past  perfect  action  is  properly  expressed  by  the  perfect 
middle all  this  was  done;  Matt.  i.  22.  t»to  oAov  ysyovcv,  Conf. 
Matt.  xix.  8.  xxi.  4.  xxiv.  21,  &c.  The  future  imperfect ^  or  pass- 
ing action  is  properly  expressed  by  the  indefinite  subjunctive: 

till  all  be  doing.'*  Luc.  xxi.  S2.  i*^?  ap  yivyflai ;  Conf.  Matt, 
iv.  3.  V.  45.  vi.  10.  x.  25.  But  the  future  perfect  action  is  pro* 
perly  expressed  by  a  difierent  verb ;  that  all  things  may  be  done^ 
or  fulfilled     Luc,  ibid.  22.  »X^§«&5vai  flraira :  Conf.  ibid.  24. 

X  S.  Ambros.  de  Fid.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xvi.  §.  193.  col.  »586.  b. 
Scriptum  est,  ipquiunt  [  Ariani]  ;  "  de  die  autem  illo  et  hora  ne« 
mo  scit,  nequc  Angeli  cselorum,  nec  Ulius,  nisi  solus  Pater.'*  Pri- 
mum  -oeteres  non  habent  codicesGraci  *  quia  nec  FiUus  scit sed  noa 
mirum  si  et  hoc  falsarunt,  jjui  Scripturas  interpolavere  divtnasJ* 
Conf.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xv.     135.  col.  494.  e. 

(  The  sentiments  of  the  ancients,  on  this  text,  are  collected 
by  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Theol.  Tom.  IL  col.  164.  sqq.  ed.  Amat. 
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The  humiliation  of  Christ  was  an  inanition  of  that  glory  which, 
•»the  eternal  Logos,  he  bad  before  the  world  was,  (Phil.  ii>  7.  Joho 
].  1);  and  in  his  humiliation  the  cbild'*  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature^"  (Luke  ii.  59) ;  and  as  a  man  be  admitted  of  different 
degrees  of  union  and  communion  wiih  the  Divine  Natur« ,  (John 
xvii.  5.)  We  therefore  see  no  greater  obj^'ctiou  to  his  diviniry,  in 
Mark  xiii.  62.  hie  h  supposes  that, as  a  man,  be  wanted  aknow  ledge 
of  the  day  of  judgment ;  than  m  Luke  ixii.  43, 44,  whjch  supposes 
that  he  wanted  that  natural  strength,  which  would  enable  him  to 
sustain  the  terrois  of  approaching  death,  without  preii -natural 
fuccour.  Had  the  humanity  of  Christ  admitted  of  a  perfect  par- 
ticipation of  bis  Divinity,  on  earth,  be  must  have  been  impassible 
and  immortal ;  and  of  course  incapable  of  suffering  for  our  re- 
demption As  \ie  must  thus  admit  the  necessity,  that  aome  of 
the  divine  attributes  should  be  withheld  from  a  suffering  Saviour ; 
there  can  be  no  greater  objection  to  his  Divinity,  by  including 
omniscience  in  the  number,  than  impassibility.  It  might  have 
been  necessary,  to  his  mortal  state,  as  a  state  of  probation,  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  event  should  be  withheld  from  him,  and 
so  far  his  wanting  the  attribute  of  omniscience  is  reconcilable 
|o  reason* 

These  observations  are  but  preliminan/  to  a  particular  discus- 
f  ion  upon  the  terms  **  Son  of  God as  the  title  is  applied  to  our 
Lord  in  Scripture.  With  a  view  to  recover  the  ground,  which 
had  been  betra\ed  by  that  bltmderini;  advocate  Mr.  Jones,  iq 
his  interpretation  of  those  terms,  it  is  obvious  to  us  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  production  before  us  was  written.  In  support  of  the 
meaning  uhicb,  in  the  profundity  of  bis  wisdom  and  information^ 
he  ascribed  to  those  terms,  the  powers  of  h<  aven  and  bell  are 
summoned;  and  the  testimony  of  Satan,  of  our  l^rd,  of  the 
Almight},  and  of  the  Apostles,  is  cited  in  order.  We  shall  ex- 
amine their  testimony,  as  we  find  it ;  the  first  hearing  being  given 
by  our  (!p|)onents  to  their  very  good  friend,  the  prince  of  darkness. 

Satan,  or  the  devil,  thought  him  [Christ]  such  a  Son  of  God 
$$  might  not  only  be  prevailed  but  imposed  upon.  He  gravelj 
tells  his  Son  of  God — that  Son  of  God  with  whom  he  supposes  him- 
self to  have  to  do— that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  in  his  gifl. 
pr  was  God  the  Son  (did  this  all  but  omniscient  being  [the  devil]  as 
he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  think)  so  eminently  p«^ccable  as  to 
he  seduced  to  the  worship  of  his  own  creature,  from  the  worship  of 
pod  the  Father  i    See  Matt,  iv.  Luke  iv."    P.  vL 


1682.  Those  of  the  modems  are  collected  by  Wolfius,  Cu^ 
Philolog.  l  om.  I.  p.  518.  ed.  Hamb.  1739.  The^  do  not  difier 
from  that  inculcated  above. 

But 
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But  howj  we  would  gladly  be  informed^  is  the  difficulty  avoid-  . 
ed>  by  supposing  our  Lord  such  a  Son  of  God  as  is  claimed  by 
the  objector one  pre-eminently  aulborised^  and  emphatically 
charged  with  doing  his  will  f'*  For  was  this  a  person  likely  to 
be  influenced  and  misled  by  the  father  of  lies ;  in  asserting,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  at  his  disposal  ?  Let  us^  how* 
ever,  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  then  beg  of  the  sagaci- 
ous objector  to  point  out^  to  us,  in  what  the  difficulty  consists* 

"  7/'ihou  be  (the)  Son  of  God/*  declares  the  tempter,  com» 
mand  that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  llie  bare  question  pro- 
posed inpiies, — that  while  S^tan  possessed  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Son  of  God,  he  doubted,  whether  he  was  incarnate  in  the 
anointed  Jesus;  and  with  this  view  proposed  a  question,  which  was 
calculated  to  prove  what  he  doubted.  In  this  light  the  scene  of  the 
temptation  has  been  regarded  by  the  primitive  Church,  which 
was  immediately  instructed  by  the  Apostles  *;  the  divine  economy 
of  man's  redemption  having  been  considered  a  mystery,  withheld 
from  the  angels  of  light,  much  more  from  those  of  darkness  f  • 
And  in  this  light  every  objection,  not  merely  to  the  account  of 
the  temptation,  but  to  the  hibtory  of  the  angelical  hierarchy, 
whose  fall  is  otherwise  involved  iu  inexplicable  difficultiesi  di« 
rectly  disappears. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  tempter,  our  authors  descend,  by 
an  easy  transition,  to  the  testimony  of  the  tempted. 

Why  should  our  Saviour  so  invariably  r^r  every  thing  to  God, 
t.  e.  that  Being  whom  he  called  his  Father,  if  he  were  himself  aho 
God?  Was  it  not  of  more  moment  that  his  auditory  should  be  ap- 
prized of  his  own  omnipotence,  which  they  could  know  only  by 
communication  from  him,  than  of  his  Father's,  of  which  they  were 
fully  aware  ?  Supposing  him  a  man  commissioned  by  God — autho* 
rized  to  assume  tfie  title  of  bis  Son,  was  not  the  language  he  uni« 


*  S*  Ignat.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  xviii.  p.  15.    *0  ya^        iif/^S*  i 

Conf.  Matt.  ii.  iv.  8. 
+  S.  Chrysost.  in  1  Tim.  Tom.  XI,  p,  606.  a.  & 

jt,9^^oK  [to  fAvri^w  OiS  §9  vetfKi"^  IqAov,  ^oA^py  )i 

*  .ofAo\»yuiJih»fq  fjiiyet  iri*'  «;  y»^  trrtitq  ^liya*  ait^f»ic^q  yuf  \yinro  0  &iUf 

m^j^  U  x^0'^M*  fAiS'  v^ftfy  Ahf  avrkji  01  aJ^i^^u  |4Vf  vjiqf  Toivvy 

fomerly 
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fbrmly  held,  the  conduct  he  uniformly  adopted,  precisely  the  very 
language  he  would  hold,  the  conduct  he  would  adopt ;  but  88  God- 
man  as  precisely  the  reverse  ?  Under  the  consciousness  of  the  for- 
mer character,  would  he  not  of  course  labour  as  the  ne  plus  nltra  he 
bad  to  prove— that  he  came  from  God — that  he  was  sent  by  God- 
that  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself;  that  if  he  honoured  himself  hk 
honour  was  nothing,  that  the  Father  not  himself  did  the  works,  thai 
having  seen  him,  they  had  seen  the  Father,"  Ac*  Ac   P.  vi. 

Without  delaying  to  insist  on  the  dexterity  with  which  the  last 
text  is  nuzzled  ill,  among  its  fellows ;  we  shall  merely  bring  m 
little  information  to  the  inquiry,  and*theu  put  the  question  to  the 
objector  whether  it  will  not  shed  a  different  light  upon  the  subject. 
When  it  is  therefore  known,  that  even  after  our  Lord^s  appear- 
ance in  the  flesh,  and  death  upon  the  cross,  his  humanity  was 
denied,  and  his  body  considered  a  phantom  *  :  that,  agreeably  to 
the  oriental  theology,  the  maintainors  of  this  opinion,  asserted 
the  existence  of  tzso  Gods,  one  of  a  nature  essentially  good^  the 
pther  of  a  nature  addicted  to  evil  f :  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
was  the  evil  God,  and  that  Christ  came,  as  the  l^te  of  tba 
good  God,  to  destroy  his  works,  of  the  creation  % :  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  subject  will  not.be  quite  as  insuperable,  as 
the  learned  objectors  at  present  imagine.  A  suspicion  will  then 
probaly  strike  the  wits  of  our  opponents,  that  the  peculiar  care 
which  is  employed, — in  proving  Christ  really  a  man;  in  asserting 
that  he  was  sent 'by  the  one  true  God ;  and  that  he  came  to  do 
the  mil  of  that  God  who  was  the  maker  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
not  to  counteract  his  providence,  or  destroy  the  works  of  his 
tion; — was  employed,  to  contravene  the  prejudices  of  ancient 
sceptics,  not  to  favour  the  errors  of  modem  infidels.  To  those 
who  take  this  information  along  with  them,  in  appreciating  the 
objection  before  us,  it  cannot  require  a  specific  refutation.  On 
the  hypothesis  of  the  objector,  it  was  not  merely  nugatory  to 
employ  any  labour  in  proving  the  Messiah  a  man,^s  commissioned 
by  God  ^  but  superlatively  absurd,  to  prove  it  by  assertii^,  that 
having  seen  biro,  they  had  seen  the  Father." 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Son,  an  appeal  is  next  made  to  that 
•f  the  Father. 

The  immediate  attestations  from  heaven  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  point  not  tp  a  physical  and  co-eternal  Son  of  Jehovah,  but 


*  S.  Iren.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxiv.  §.  4.  p.  101. 
f  S.  Iren.  lb.  Lib.  III.  cap.  xi.  p.  188.  Lib.  L  cap.  xxm»  p. 
|06.  S.  Epiphan.  Haer.  xLii.  p.  304.  a. 
X  S.  Iren.  lb.  cap.  xxvii.  §.  2.  p.  106.   S.  Epiphan.  ib.  p« 
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te  a  beloved  Son  from  a  particular  moment,  to  an  only  Son  begotten 
in  time  **  to  day a  Son  of  God  to  be  dechred  with  power  by  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Let  any  unprejudiced  enquirer  read 
with  reference  to  the  particular  question,  the  account  of  the  Bap* 
tism,  Tranhfiguration,  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  then  let  him 
lay  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  say  to  whether  of  the  two  *  Son€  of 
God'  the  miraculous  accompaniments  of  these  events  applied.  One 
might  safely  rest  the  controversy  on  his  answer.'^    P.  vii. 

In  illustration  of  the  accuracy  or  honesty  of  the  objector,  it 
must  be  obser\'ed,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  one  of  the  iramo* 
diate  attestations  from  heaven,  to  the  filiation  of  Christ,  retains 
the  phrase  to  day."  They  are  recorded  in  Matt.  iii.  IT.  xvii.  5* 
Mar.  i.  11.  ix.  ?.  Luke  ix.  ^5.  2  Pet.  i.  17  *.  but  all,  in  place  of 

this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  "  have  either  in  whom  I  am 
"well  pleased,"  or,  "  hear  ye  him/*  or  both  these  phrases  toge« 
ther.  And  be  it  observed  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  in  the 
Psalms  the  phrase  occurs ;  and  it  is  there  coupled  with  the  citer* 
nal  decree  of  God  ;  Ps,  ii.  7.  "1  will  declare  the  decree :  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee.'*  From  the  Psalms  the  phrase  is  repeated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  repeated  merely  as  a  quotation  ;  and 
here  again  the  subject  is  connected  with  eternity ;  Ueb.  v.  5.  6. 

Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high-priest;  but  he 
that  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  As  he  saith  also  in  another  [Psalm.]  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mclchesedec,"  If  consequendy  the 
term  to  day"  defines  the  filiation  of  Christ,  from  the  particu- 
lar moment"  when  the  expression  was  uttered  ;  it  necessarily  aa« 
tedates  his  pre-existence  to  the  times  of  the  Psalmbt,  and  thu% 
pierces  at  a  stroke  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  credit  of  the  objectors  before  us,  tbej 
stand  convicted  of  ignorance,  in  more  respects  than  one,,  by  pro* 
posipg  their  objection ;  for  the  term  ovn,  which  is  rendered 

to-day,"  if  we  may  believe  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  de» 
cide  the  point,  does  not  point  out  Christ,  as  a  Son  from  a  par^ 
ticular  moment  t /* 


*  Such  however  was  the  reading  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel ;  Ap. 
S.  Epiph.  Hser.  xxx*  p.  138.  b.  %ai        I/ihto  ht  rS  ^iyu^a* 

f  Cellar.  Instit.  Rabbin,  p.  93.      Exemplum  si  postulet</t«&euf 
ubi  ovn  hodie  alimitibus  temporum  circumscriptis^eximatur,  da- 
mns ex  Ps.  xcv.  7.  cujus  loci  *  hodi&' valet  *  semper y'  it«S*  Ixirnf 
i^t  DlvinuB  Apostolus  Ebr.  iii.  13«  reddidit''  ap.  Reland.  Annalect, 
Apbbio.  ed.  Ultraj.  1702. 

The 
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The  last  >ftitnesse8  cited  to  prove^'that  the  filiation  of  Christ 
not  u>  derstor>d  in  thai  sense^  in  which  the  orthodox  now  un- 
derstand ity  after  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  are  the  holy  Apostles, 

"  Immediately  after  the  solemn  annunciation  of  his  Son-ship,  I'li 
a  moment  the  mere  circumstances  of  which  seem  to  ha^e  weU  nigh 
berett  the  immediate  spectators  of  their  senses — the  three  diciples, 
on  finding  themselves  again  alone  with  their  companion,  are  all  at 
once  quite  at  their  ease  again  also,  and  familiarly  interrogate  him 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not  long  afterwards — of  these  Teij 
objects  ot  the  divine  revelation,  one  is  seen  lying  on  his* bosom— 
another  is  heard  to  rebuke  him  in  common  conversation — and  all 
probably  to  concur  in  an  opinion  that  "  he  is  beside  himself.*'  Mark 
iii.  21.  Strange,  passing  strange,  surely  this,  if  they  had  ever  in- 
deed thought  tliat  they  had  at  their  elbow  Jehovah  the  Son/' 
P.  viii. 

The  liveliness  of  this  observatian^  ought,  surely  to  make  up  by 
its  nit,  for  what  it  wants  in  decency.  And  yet,  its  appi  siteness 
even  surpasses  its  humour :  as  two  of  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  transtiguration^  have  left  on  record  the  effect  which  that 
scene  had  upon  their  minds,  and  have  thus  refuted^  in  express 
terms,  the  inference  now  deduced  from  their  actions.  We  shall 
transcribe  their  account,  as  the  best  answer  to  the  impious  re- 
flection of  the  objector;  John  i.  1.  14. — the  Word  was  God ; 
— was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  [pitched  his  tabernacle]  among  us*, 
and  we  beheld  his  glory  ^  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  hit 
lather,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  2  Pet.].  I6>  17>  18.  ''For  we 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables^  when  we  made  kuowa 


•  Job.  ibid.  K«i  0  AoVf  SftfMTo*  xeti  'EIKHNXIZEK  iw  q^rv. 

The  phrase  is  obviously  adopted  from  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60.  iSv  XWo  M» 
pB^  ^HH  :  "  he  forsook  the  tabernacle  in  Shilo :  even  the  tent 
vohich  he  had  pitched  among  men."  In  which  passage,  it  is  obsenr* 
able,  that  the  verb  ftm  is  the  root  of  £KHNH,  an  oriental  word ; 
and  consequently  the  root  of  niOtt^,  improperly  written  scheiinah, 
and  used  to  denote  the  divine  glory  by  the  Kabbins :  who  most  pro- 
bably  adopted  the  Greek  term  by  changing  H  into  %  according  to  the 
Modern  pronunciation ;  as  they  have  adopted  oninJD,  SYNE  ApioN, 
aad  numberless  other  words  from  the  same  source.  The  full  force 
of  the  passage  before  us  consequently  is,  *  the  Divine  Logos,  who 
was  God,  took  a  human  body,  as  his  shekinah,  or  the  visible  recep- 
tacle ot  his  glory,'  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  clearly  speaks,  Heb.  yiii. 
2«  of  the  true  tabernacle  tohich  the  Lord  pitched^  and  not  man.** 
lb.  X.  20. — ''  of  the  new  and  living  way  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us  through  the  vail^  which  is  his  fiesh**  And  in  the  same  sense 
our  Lord  speaks  *'  of  the  terr^e  of  his  body^**   Joh.  ii.  21. 

unto 
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mnto  you  the  power  and  coining  of  our  LORD  Jesus  Christ, 
but  were  eye-witnesses  of  hut  mqiestii/.  For  be  received  from 
GOD  the  Father  honour  and  glory^  when  there  came  such  m 
▼oice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came  from 
heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount," 
It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  undertake  by  a  comparis(m 
of  Mark  vii.  38.  with  Matt.  xvi.  22.  and  of  Mark  iii.  21.  with 
lb.  ix.  ?• ;  to  expose  the  dishonesty  with  which  the  Evangelist! 
are  misstated^  in  order  to  represent  them  as  blaspheming 
their  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  justice,  however,  to  that  knowledge 
of  Greek,  for  which  our  opponents  distinguish  themselves,  in 
every  attempt  to  improve  on  the  authorized  version,  we  shall 
merely  observe ;  that  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  stands  thus,  MatL 
xvi.  22.  "IXstis  (701  Kiqis*  i  pi^  ksmi  aoi  ruro,  and  literally  meant 
Be  favourable  unto  thyself  Lord;  this  shall  not  happen  uuio 
thee 

From  this  observation  we  may  now  proceed,  by  an  easy 
transition,  to  what  our  authors  term  their  remarks  on  the  Autho« 
rized  Version,  with  which  they  bring  their  "  lul  reduction"  to  a 
conclusion.    It  is  consequently,  in  the  first  place,  objected  that 

"  From  its  18th  verse  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  (aa 
St  is  named  in  the  above-mentioned  Version)  and  the  whole  of  the 
second,  is  of  doubtful  authority.  They  were  not  found,  it  is  upon 
good  evidence  believed,  in  the  copies  of  the  Gospel  used  by  the 
Jlebrev  Christians.''  P.  ix* 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  He« 
brews  of  the  orthodox  and  deistical  communion;  the  Nazarenes 
having  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  Ebio« 
nites,  that  he  was  merely  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  If  the. 
testimony  of  the  latter  be  of  any  service  to  our  opponents,  they 
sire  fully  entitled  to  any  benefit  which  may  arise  from  it;  t'ur  we 
frankly  allow,  that  they  not  only  rejected  the  openini;  chapiera 
of  St.  Matthew,  but  what  enhances  the  value  of  their  testim  >iiy, 
they  rejected  the  entire  of  the  remaining  Gospeh,  and  the  wh  »ie 
of  the  epistolary  writings  f .  What  respect,  of  course,  may  be  due 
to  their  testimony,  on  any  part  of  the  canon,  we  refer  it  to  our 


*  Thus  ako  St.  Jerome  interprets  the  passage;  Comm.  in 
Matt  Lib.  III.  cap.  xvl.  Tom.  VI.  p.  34.  e.  Absit  a  te  Domine. 
Vel  ut  melius  habetur  in  Graco  :  i^ttiq  K^^ti,  «  ^9  if  m  ^01  Tvrt, 
boc  est,  Propitius  sis  tibi  Domine,  oon  erit  tibi  hoc*" 

f  S.  £piph.  Ifsr.  XXX.  p.  137.  e.  127.  c 

adversaries 
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adversaries  to  determine.  But  whatever  benefit  may  arise  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Nazarenes,  of  which  we  do  not  stand  in 
much  need,  we  beg  leave  to  claim  in  our  owu  behalf;  as  diey 
not  only  received  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
but  retained  St.  Matthew  entire,  and  possessed  his  Gospel  in  the 
original  Hebrew  A  doubt,  has,  we  admit,  been  expressed  by 
Epiphanius,  whether  they  retained  the  genealog)-  f ;  and  the  wise 
and  learned  Mr.  J.  Jones,  whose  qualifications  we  have  just  set 
forth,  has  consequently  divined,  in  the  depth  of  his  penetration, 
that  Epiphanius  could  not  have  seen  their  copies  of  the  Evange- 
list, and  that  he  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  lio  attention We,  whose 
penetration  does  not  pierce  so  very  deep,  would  merely  conjee* 
ture,  tliat  he  had  not  seen  the  genealogy ;  the  copy,  which  fell  mto 
his  hands,  having  possibly  lost  one  or  two  pages  at  the  beginnmg : 
or,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  the  sources  from  whence 
he  drew  his  information,  not  having  been  accessible,  when  this 
particular  point  became,  at  a  subsequent  pipriud,  an  object  of 
accurate  enquiry  §.  Allowing  due  credit  to  his  testimony,  we  con- 
sequently  assert,  that  upon  no  good  evidence  can  it  be  believed, 
that  the  disputed  chapters  were  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  while  we  admit  they  were  suppresised  in  those 
of  the  Judaisbg  Heretics. 


*  Id.  Haer.  xzix.  p.  122.  C.  X^vrat  i%  Sroi  [of  N«^^iti]  i 
ftifof  NiA  AifltS^xti,  a)Oiet  IlaXatA,  tcu^eiwi^  xal  ot  Itt^dwoi.  IdL  ibid.  p. 
124.  d.  fxtf^t  x«T«  hAetr^Mt  Eva/ViXtor  irA«^/ra7«y  £/3^ir<«  va^* 

mvr%7q  ya^  cafu^  tvtq,  xfliStfc  S$  ^CX^^  ^y^ot/fn  E^^aXu^  y^ofifiafft*,  rn 

t  Id  ibid.  p.  124.  d.  in  «X^a  Xt^  il  xo*  rat  yiviiiiXoyMK  t»c  ««• 

t  Seq.  to  Eccl.  Research.  P.  I.  ph.  x.  p.  179. 

f  As  the  Cerinthians  had  tainted  the  Nazarenes  who  settled 
at  Pelia  and  Cochabis  (Epiph.  ibid.  p.  12S.  a.) ;  and  had  mutilated 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (Id.  ibid.  p.  113.  b.  110.);  St.  Epiphanius 
might  have  well  indulged  a  doubt,  whether  these  sectaries  had 
not  corrupted  their  copies  of  the  Evangelist.  This  he  howev^ 
states,  merely  as  matter  of  surmise;  while  he  is  explicit  t»  assert" 
ingf  that  the  Nazarenes  retained  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  entire ;  such 
having  been  the  possitive  information  he  had  collected  respecting 
them.  The  very  utmost,  of  course,  which  can  be  collected  from 
his  uncertainity  of  opinion,  is,  that  he  Considered  the  general  in- 
formation which  he  had  collected,  respecting  those  sectaries,  not 
sufficiently  explicit ;  on  a  point  which  admitted  of  some  doubt, 
though  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was  well  or  in 
Ibunded. 
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But  it  is  fiirther  insinuated,  that  those  chapters  are  defective 

in  the  internal  evidence ; 

««  If  it  be  true,  as  St.  Luke  seems  to  relate,  that  our  Saviour  had 
completed  his  thirtieth  year  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberiu»,  he  must  have  been  bom  two  years  at  least  after  the  death 
of  Herod-"  P.ix. 

As  the  periods  of  Herod's  deaths  and  Tiberius's  accession  are 
determinable  by  an  eclipse ;  the  former  having  taken  place  near 
March  13,  An.  Jul.  Per.  4710  *,  and  the  latter  near  Sept.  27. 
An.  Jul.  Per.  47^7 1 ;  fifteenth  year  after  the  latter  period, 
our  Lord,  if  born  at  the  former  period,  must  have  been  thirty^ 
two  years  old ;  which  is  the  assumption  on  which  the  objector 
founds  his  exception,  St.  Luke  having  made  him  thirty^  at 
that  period.  But  Tiberius  was  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  power,  tv^o  years  previotu  to  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  % ;  and  from  the  former  time  it  is  that  St.  Luke 
calculates  his  age.  (1)  lie  speaks  expressly  of  the  fifteenth 
year  rSf  Afi/xovi'aj,  of  the  government  of  Tiberius  § (2)  he  fixes 
the  meaning  of  the  term  which  he  thus  uses  by  applying  it,  in 
the  same  sentence;  to  Pontius  Pilate,  who  had  not  attained  to 
supreme  power  j| ;  and  (3)  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, would  have  been  properly  expressed  by  h  $r€»7fix«iJ«- 


•  Conf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XVIL  cap.  vi.  «  4.  p.  845.  Petar. 
de  Doct.  Temp.  Lib.  XI.  cap.  i.  p.  292.  a.  ed.Par.  1627.  Haiei 
Anal,  of  Ant.  Chron.  VoL  I.  p.  190. 

+  Conf.  Tacit.  Annal.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxviii.  Tom.  L  p.  42.  ed. 
Gronov.  172L   Petav.  Ibid.  cap.  vi.  p.  299.  c   Hales,  Ibid. 

1  Suet,  in  Tiber,  capp.  xx.  xxi.  p.  S5S.  ed.  1656.  Tacit  Annal. 
Lib.  1.  cap.  iii.  p.  6.  Vel.  Paterc.  Lib.  II.  cap.  cxxi.  p.  130.  ed* 
Ox.  1711.  Dio.  Hist.  Lib.  LV.  cap.  vi%  p.-776,  s. 

I  Arist  de  Mund.  KoSoMi  o«i§  Ir  >u»  xwgi^wiTUf,  h        ^  ««f«^ 

This  passage  and  the  testimony  of  Paterculus  shed  mutual  light  on 
each  other.  **  Eadem  et  virtus  et  fortuna  subsequenti  tempore  in- 
gressa  animum  imperaioris  Tiberii  fuit,  qua  initio  fuerat— et  Senatut 
Populusque  Rom.  (postulante  patre  ejus]  ut  aquum  eijus  in  omni' 
bus  prffoindis  exercitibusque  esset,  quam  erat  ipsi,  decreto  complex- 
US  eraet,'*  drc 

II  Luc.  iii.  1.  •»  iTi*  9rtrrtiiahhii»rv  rris  ^/f/xo>(ar  T»fff*W 
r«A»?^i<H  'H^iht  n.rA.    Conf.  Matt,  xxvii.  2S,  24. 
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xfltw  auToxf  arof  »ac  Ti/Sg^i'a  *.  Aa  the  difference  of  two  jem 
is  thus  easily  accounted  for,  by  making  allowance  for  the  double 
couimenceneut  of  Tiberius's  reign  f;  the  whole  force  of  the 
objectors'  remark  consequently  evaporates  in  exposing  their  want 
of  learning,  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  ^Apbovic, 

After  we  are  told,  though  with  what  rational  object  we  pretend 
not  to  divine,  that, 

"  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  extraordinary  events  narrated 
in  these  chapters,  in  any  subsequent  passage  of  the  sacred 
writings/* 

We  are  next  informed,  with  a  due  contempt  for  the  authority 
of  St.  Luke  (ii.  4 — 7.)  a»d  St.  John  (vii,  42.)  as  well  as  of  St, 
Matt.  (ii.  5—8.)  that 

«•  i/^  Jesus  had  been  born  as  is  here  stated,  his  p<x>per  name,  ac 
cording  to  the  invariable  custom  of  the  Jews,  would  have  been 
Jesus  qfBethlehemy  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  disciples  at  least 
would  always  have  designated  him  by  a  name  which  bore  testimony 
to  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  remarkable  prophecy  in  his  persoo 
as  the  Messiah.  Yet  to  tlie  last  moment  of  their  history  thej  call 
him  by  no  other  name  than  that  which  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to 
such  jrredictian.  Even  at  the  interview  of  our  Lord  witlji  St.  Paul, 
he  denominates  himself  Jesus  of  Nazareth.*'   P.  ix. 

As  our  opponents  are  never  more  amusing  than  when  they 
undertake  to  settle  some  point  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  do 


*  As  accuracy  was  the  object  of  St.  Luke  iiL  L  who  di** 
tinruishes  the  Emperor,  Procurator,  Tetrar<*s,  aad  High  Priests» 
under  whom  Christ's  ministry  commenced  ?  no  force  is  done  to  his 
words  by  taking  them  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter.  Had  it  beeft 
his  object  to  date  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  from  its  UOea  epoch,  he 
wight  have  worked  it,  by  several  terms ;  as  ^i>»^x^  avra^U ;  Vid- 
Chron.  Pasch.  uti  inf.  n.  f  - :  hut  the  proper  term  would  have 
been  «vroitpaTcpi«.  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  LXVII.  cap.  xii.  p.  1  HO.  59. 

^ms  Apx«  «poi^'ei^.   Vid.  Joseph,  ap.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Tom.  H. 

+  ^Pagi,  Crit.  Hist.  Chron.  in  Annal.  Baron,  ad.  An  Chr.  29. 
p.  12.  after  Archbishop  Ussher,  and  Langius  de  Ann.  Christ.  P.  II. 
cap.  xiv.  p.  S24.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1649.  have  shown,  that  this  double 
method  of  calculating  the  years  of  a  prince  ;  from  his  first  ailmis- 
aion  to  power,  and  subsequent  accession  to  the  throne,  was  usual  m 
sacred  and  profane  history.  Thus  the  Alexandrme  Chronicle  dates 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  from  two  epochs ;  Chron.  Pasch.  ^.  209.  c. 
ed.  Ducang.  rwa^wi^i      Avftr«  Kanrof)?  fiaffiktistSf  Sfr*  eixo^f 
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it  in  their  usual  tone  of  modest  assertion  ;  we  shall  merely  refer, 
in  illustration  of  this  dictum  to  the  case  of  Maimonides  * ;  of 
tvhom  the  Jews  declare,  From  Moses  to  Moses  [ben  Maimon] 
none  was  like  unto  Moses«''  But  as  we  are  amused  with  t.ie 
modesty  of  the  assumption ;  we  are  charmrd  with  its  wisdom. 
The  use  of  proper  appellatives  is,we  believe,  to  distinguish  persons; 
in  bestowing  which  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  vulgar  accep- 
tance of  language ;  and  some  controversy,  it  is  notorious,  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah :  liow  far  the 
Apostles  would  have  contributed  to  settle  these  controversies^ 
and  identify  the  person  of  their  Lord,  by  terming  him  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem,  while  he  was  generalli/  knoicn  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
our  wise  opponents  are  no  doubt  prepared  to  inform  us,  who 
are  anxious  to  be  instructed  on  this  subject. 

Having  thus  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew,  the  credit  of  the  concluding  verses  of  the  same 
Evangelist  is  dispatched  with  equal  facility. 

Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  Matt.  xxvHL 
19.  This  part  of  the  precept  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believft 
was  not  uttered  by  its  supposed  author.  If  the  Apostles  had  been 
instructed  by  their  master  to  baptize  in  this  fashion — they  could 
not  have  baptized  "  in  his  name*'  only.  And  in  no  other  does  it 
appear  did  they  ever  baptize^  See  Acts  ii.  S8.  viii.  12.  16.  x.  48« 
xix.  5,   Gal.iii.  27."   P.  x. 

That  he  who  is  said.  Acts  ii.  38.  riii.  Ifi.  x.  48.  t;o  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  is  said 
to  be  baptized  in  his  name  only^  is,  we  cannot  deny,  very 
effectually  proved,  by  the  dexterous  insertion  of  this  little  exple- 
tive only^  which  converts  an  elliptical  into  an  exclubive  asser- 
tion. To  do  justice,  however,  to  the  inference  thus  logically 
deduced  from  the  sacred  text,  we  shall  exhibit  the  context  of 
Acts  xix.  5.  as  deciding  the  controversy. — "  And  finding  certain 
disciples,  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
since  ye  believed  ?  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said. 
Unto  John's  baptism."  According  to  uur  dialectics,  there  is 
neither  pertinence  nor  coherency  in  the  reply  of  the  Apostle^ 


•  Buxtorf.  de  Abbrev.  Hebneor.  p.  186.  v.  ed.  Basil. 

1640.  R.  Mosche  filius  Majenoni,  abbreviate  Rambam  dlctus. 
Patria  fuit  CordubensiSf  sed  in  Mgypto  edttcatuSp  et  studiis  conse- 
msLtm^  et  indf  vocatus  Moses  ^gyptius.*' 

For 
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«niess  OD  the  supposition^  that  baptinti  in  the  name  of  Ae 
Holy  Ghost"  had  been  generally^  if  not  uniyersalij^  practiced. 
Tor,  to  us  it  appears^  that  there  is  no  alternadve^  between  ad- 
mitting the  text  with  the  following  explanatory  phrase^  and  re- 
ducing the  passage  to  palpable  nonsense ;  unto  w/uU  then 
[but  the  Holy  Ghost]  have  ye  been  baptized  ?"  As  of  course 
baptism  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus^**  Acts  xix.  5,  does 
not  exclude  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  Ibid.  3  : 
it  cannot  exclude  it  in  any  of  the  adduced  passages.  Such  con- 
sequently is  the  abundant  reason  which  there  is  to  believe, 
.that  Matt,  xxviii.  19*  ^as  not  uttered  by  its  supposed  au* 

thor  r 

The  ingenuity  by  which  the  forecited  passages  of  St.  Matthew 
are  proscribed^  renders  any  vindication  of  Acts  xx.  28.  1  T^m. 
iii.  16.  I  John  v.  7,  which  are  next  impugned^  perfectly  nuga* 
tory.  ^  the  former  passages  be  not  genuine,  the  entire  body  of 
evidence  by  which  the  latter  are  proved  spurious,  must  be  cor- 
rupt ;  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  the  least  degree  of  atten- 
tion. And  yet,  say  the  modest  impugnersof  Matt.  i.  19.  zzvuL 
19^  &c. 

**  Griesbach,  (tlie  first  of  biblical  scholars,  and  a  Tri-uni-tarian)- 
concludes  'a  long  disquisition  in  condemnation  of  it  [1  John  t.  7.} 
to  this  effect : — *  The  whole  text  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
abandoned  as  dcubtfid^  if  we  are  to  consider  this  genuine.*^ 
T.xL 

May  we  now  ask  those  equally  consistent  and  ingenioos  rea- 
soners,  if  Matt  xxviii.  19.  be  of  doubtful  authority,''  by  what 
mode  of  proof  can  the  authority  of  any  text  be  impugned  or  de- 
fended f 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  at  the  expence  of  some  patience,  to 
do  justice  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  authors*  objecbons  to  the  re* 
ceived  text  or  Authorised  Version.  Before  we  take  a  final  leave 
of  "  the  Introduction'*  M*e  would  willingly  acquit  ourselves  of 
every  obligation  to  them,  on  the  score  of  information  as  well  as  in* 
genutty  :  the  example  which  it  affords  of  the  force  of  conjecture, 
when  opposed  to  authority,  having  large  claims  on  our  admi« 
ration  and  gratitude. 

In  exonerating  ourselves  from  this  obligation,  we  observe,  in . 
conclusion,  that  the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  are  no^ 
only  found  in  every  Manuscript  and  Version  which  has  been 
discovered,  in  whatever  region  or  language  they  may  have  been 
published  ;  but  of  the  extraordinary  facts  recorded  in  these  chap-' 
leri,  explicit  mention  is  made  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  firora  the 

earliest 
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ttrlieft period*.  The  very  Jewsf^Heathens;):,  and  Heretics  have 
adaiiited  the  aothenticity  of  those  parts  of  the  Sacred  Records/ 
while  they  have  impugned  the  truth  of  the  iacts^^  which  rest  oo 
their  authority.  And  with  respect  to  the  particular  incidents,  to 
which  the  objectors  except ;  the  date  of  our  Lord  s  nativity,  or  of 
the  first  inrolment  of  Judea  under  Quiriuus,  was  an  epoch  deter* 
minable  from  the  pubUc  records  of  the  Romans;  to  which  the 
primitive  Christians  absolutely  appealed  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  their  accounts  ||.  With  respect  also  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  which  is  now  called  in  question  by  those  who  affect  to 
receive  him  as  the  Messiah ;  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  had  not 
only  been  turned  to  Bethlehem,  from  the  earliest  period  %  but  the 
▼ery  cave  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid,  was  shewn  near,  that  vil-i 
lage;  and  sought  as  an  object  of  sacred  attention,  by' those  wlio 
Tisited  the  Holy  Land  in  pilgrimage**,  for  seme  centuries  after 
liis  birth.  Such  is  the  weight  of  evidence  which  we  are  to  carry 
along  widi  us,  in  appreciating  those  invincible  objections,  in 
iprhich  the  credit  of  the  disputed  passages  is  now  overthrown,  by 
the  force  of  conjecture  and  assertion. 

In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  objections  specifically  uiged  Co 
TH£  LITURGY,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  place  is  assigned 
to  the  vindication  of  a  blunder  of  Mr.  R.  Aspland's.  In  reply« 
ing  to  some  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
consider  criticisms,''  we  gave  it  as  oar  opinion  that  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  an  acquaintance  with  the  force  of  the  preposition  Iv.  Here 
we  would  have  willingly  permitted  a  subject  to  rest,  which  is  as 
offensive  to  us  as,  it  is  disgraceful  to  him.  But  his  own  folly  or 
the  folly  of  some  of  his  besotted  admirers,  has  now  put  us  upon 


•  S.  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  cap.  zix.  p.  16.  Just.  Mart  Dial.  cum. 
Tryph.  p.  SOS.  d.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  Lib.  III.  cap.  ix.  2.  p.  184. 
2.  Tert.  adv.  Jud.  p.  192.  c  d.  19S.  a. 

t  Cod.  Schabb.  foL  104.  2.  Beth.  Jacob.  foL  127.  L  Conf; 
Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1460.  v.  n»D. 

)  Gels.  ap.  Oriff.  contr.  Gels.  Lib.  V.  cap.  Iviii.  p.  622.  e. 

§  Valentin.  Via.  Tcrt.  Pnescr.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  216.  b. 

I  J.  Mart.  Apol.  Maj.  p.  75.  d.  itj^fcn  ^  tk  [BuS^i)/*]  irif  l» 

f  Joh.  vii.  42.  Ghald.  Parspr.  in  Mic.  v.  2.  R.  Salomon. 
R.  Dav.  Kimchi,  ap.  Pears,  on  Creed.  Vol.  11.  p.  97* 

Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  L  cap.  U.  p.  367*  b.   Euseb.  Dem. 
Evang.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  ii.  p.  S4L  d.  342,  c. 

Qq  the 
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the  proof  of  what  we  then  merely  affirmed.  After  due  tine 
taken  to  consider  the  force  of  that  word^  and  our  objection^  it 
is  observed^  in  reference  to  the  phrase  for  his  sake^  in  the  Ge- 
neral Confession,  which  is  selected  as  the  first  object  of  animad- 
Tersion : — 

For  the  sake/  This  port  of  tlie  petition  is  founded  on  a  pal' 
pable  mistranslation  of  £ph.  iv.  S2.  in  our  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  Id  the  Greek  text  the  expression  is  <  God  in  Christ.'  God 
iforgiveth  sin  freely,  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  for  no  sake  but 
his  own.*'   P.  S. 

A  reply  to  this  learned  objection  need  not  be  sought  from  any 
great  depth.      In"  interprets  Dr.  Johnson,  '  7' for  the  sake 
and  again,  ''sake'*  according  to  the  same  authority  "  1.  final 
cause ;  end    pucpose,  &c."     "  'Ev"  interprets  G.  Pasor, 

propter,  ex  Hebraismo,  Matt  vi.  7,  h  voXc/Xoy/^,  pro  lii 
Ty}v  voKvXoyiay,  in  multiloquio,  h(>c  est,  propter  multiloquium. 
Eph.  iv.  I .  liotA.i'is  Kv^leu^  pro  S^d  rhv  Ki/^ov,  vinctus  propter 
J!)ominum  I'hose  different  phrases,  *^in  their  much  speakmg," 
and  boimd  in  the  Lord  ^  are  here  taken  as  synonymous  widi 
**for  the  sake  of  their  much  speaking,"  and  bound  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord/*  The  latter  phrase  £v  Ku^tco.  Eph.  iv.  1.  comes 
pretty  near  cv  X^isS.  Ibid.  32 :  being  fomid  in  the  same  chapter  ;  it 
.H'ill  abundantly  demonstrate,  that  in  the  doubts  which  we  formcdy 
expressed  of  Mr.  It.  Aspland's  knowing  any  thing  whatever  cif 
Greek,  we  were  not  wholly  mistaken.  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  repeaters  of  lib  objection  have  contrived  to  express 
themselves,  warrants  us  in  passing  a  higher  commendation  on 
their  learning,  as  it  justifies  us  in  suspecting,  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  "  sake"  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  Greek  preposition  iv  :  the  reader  who  reviews  the 
.  objection  will  probably  see  good  reason  to  concur  in  the  same 
opinion. 

From  the  General  Confession  a  transition  is  made  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ;  in  commenting  upon  which  it  is  apparently  insinuated 
that  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  in  our  prayers,  under  « 
different  title,  than  that  of  God  the  Father.  To  this  objection  it 
cannot  be  tliought  necessary,  that  we  should  condescend  to  make 
any  reply.  The  phrase  "  Our  Father"  is  however  made  intro* 
ductory  to  the  following  profound  observation^  on  the  filiatios 
of  Christ. 


•  Pasor.  Lex.  Nov,  Test  p.  284, 1. 
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^  N.  6.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(one  of  the  easiest  discourses)  our  Saviour  speaks  of  God  asstand^ 
ing  in  that  relation  [of  Father]  to  tu^  nearly  twenty  timesy  before 
he  speaks  of  his  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  himself. — After  big 
resurrection,  how  emphatically  does  he  state  it,  ^  my  Father,  and 
your  Father,  my  God  and  your  God.'     P.  4?. 

From  tliis  numerical  ai^iment  we  must  either  collect  the  foU 
lowing  meaning,  or  no  meaning  whatever ;  that  God  is  nearlj 
twenty  times  as  much  our  Father,  as  the  Father  of  Christ.  And 
with  respect  to  the  expression,  my  Father  and  your  Father/ 
which  we  are  told,  marks  mpAo^u;  we  are  assured,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Greek,  that  it  marked  opposition  and  distinction  *.  This  ob« 
aervatibn  may  be  of  course  added  to  those  which  prove  the  qua-* 
lifications  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his  associates  to  improve  on  our 
Authorized  Version. 

As  the  preceding  observation  illustrates  our  authors*  ingenuity 
and  knowledge  of  Greek ;  the  subsequent  will  evince  their  ac« 
quaintaoce  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

These  Doxologies  [Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son^ 
&c«3  as  they  are  termed,  are  a  Popish  Invention.  A  Protestantp 
Ke.  A  scriptural  Christian  may  well  be  excused,?'  &c.    P.  4<« 

Yet  this  Popish  invention  unquestionably  originated  in  thd 
Eastern  Church.  A  learned  person  who  has  inquired  into  thi« 
subject^  with  the  greatest  care  and  curiosity,  has  pronounced, 
that  4he  custom  of  closing  each  Psalm  with  the  doxology  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  East  from  the  primitive  ages  f .  And  such  is  the  fe- 
licity which  attends  the  Unitarians  in  all  their  conjectures,  that 
in  the  Western  Churchy  where  the  custom  was  unquestionably 
late,  it  was  adopted,  after  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  Churches ;{:, 
as  it  is  believed  by  Pope  Damasus,  at  the  recommendation  of  St. 
Jerome  §•  Of  all  the  Western  Churches^  it  was  exclusively  used 


•  S.  Cyril.  Catech.  vii.  §  iv.  p.  106, 1. 2.  ed.  Oxon.  1703.  Ov* 
tUrw  *frp^(  T^9  n«Tip»  oie\uVf       •Iwut  gr^a/rov  to  ctxtTow 

owt^  h  xara  d/<r»r.  Conf.  S.  Chrysost.  in  loc. 
f  Thomassin.  de  Bed.  Discipl.  P.  I.   Lib.  XL   cap.  Ixxi. 
Tom.  I.  p.  455.    It  accordingly  occurs  in  S.  James's,  S.  Basil'0 
and  S.  Chrysostom's  Liturgy ;  Vid.  Liturg.  SS.  Patr.  pp,  8.  ^I*.  75. 
ed.  Par.  1560. 

I  Mabill.  de  Liturg.  Gallic,  disquis.  de  Curs.  Gallic,  f .  S% 
p.  405.  ed.  Par.  1685. 

f  Sigeb.  Chronogr.  ad  An.  S82.  Int.  Scrlptt.  Rer.  Ger- 
wmn.  Tom.  L  p.  403.  ed.  Francf.  1613. 

«q«  in- 
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in  the  GaUican»  down  to  a  late  period ;  the  0)UDcil  of  Narboime 
having  decreed  that  Glory  be  to  the  Father^"  8cc.  should  be 
sung  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm  Can  it  be  now  matter  of  sur- 
prize that  they  who  decide  tlius  presumptuously^  upon  subjects  on 
which  they  possess  not  the  smallest  information^  should  find  so 
much  to  object  to^  in  the  Established  Religion  i 

From  the  Doxologies  we  proceed  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

This  Creed  was  not  written  by  the  Apostles,  whose  name  it  bears. 
And  as  we  have  an  opportunity  of  repeating,  when  we  please,  their 
own  genuine  Creed  out  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  not  worth  vrhile  to 
fasten  on  them,  or  on  ourselves,  any  other.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  in  Christian  Churches  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
first  article  stood,  I  believe  in  One  God.  (See  Pearson.}"  P.  8. 

We  have  here  another  decision,  delivered  as  usual,  ex  tripode. 
Yet  peremptory  as  this  dictum  is,  we  venture  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. Erasmus,  we  are  fully  aware,  impeached  the  authenticity 
of  this  creed ;  and  Vossius  attacked  it,  in  an  express  dissertation 
Their  arguments,  however,  seem  not  to  have  made  much  impres* 
sion  upon  the  admirable  Primate  Usher;  and  we  conceive  they 
may  be  disposed  of,  without  much  trouble  to  the  oodertakcr. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  many  improbabilities 
which  have  been  recounted  respecting  it ;  that  it  is' the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  tmlve  Aposties,or  was  originally  committed  to  writ- 
ing But  we  believe  it  not  impossible  to  prove,  as  St.  Jerome 
seems  to  have  believed  §,  that  it  was  dictated  by  some  of  those 
immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  was  thence  tradidonallj 
handed  down,  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

The  first  argument  which  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this 
creed,  is  deducible  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  re- 
ceived, in  those  Churches;  either  in  its  present  form,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  explanatory  phrases  directed  against  sub- 
sequent heresies ;  the  impression,  at  the  same  time,  prevailing 
that  it  bad  been  traditionally  delivered  by  the  Apostltt.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Ruffinus,  in  the  West,  who  wrote  exprenly 


•  Mabill.  ubi  supn     56.  p.  423. 

f  Erasm.  Prsf.  in  Para^hr.  Matt.  Voss*  Dissert,  de  txA. 
Symbb.  Amst.  1662. 

^  Vid.  Voss.  uti  supr.  Dissert  I.  $.  x.  p.  8. 

I  S.  Hler.  ad  Pam.    Ep.  lxi.  cap.  ix.  Tdm.  IL  p.  219. 

In  Symbolo  fidei  et  spei  nostrse,  mtod  ab  ApottoUs  tradiium^  non 
scribitur  in  charta  et  atramento,  sea  in  tabulis  cordis  camalibus^ 
post  confiessionem  Triniutis,  et  unitatem  Ecdesiss,  omne  Chria- 
tiani  dogmatis  sacramentum  camis  resurrectione  includiuir/^  Coii£ 
inf.  p.  585.  n.« 
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on  thb  fiubject ;  and  the  same  concliuioD  may  be  gathered  from 
Eusebius  in  the  East^  w  ho  possessed  every  means  of  investigating 
the  tradition  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  its  being  thus 
generally  received^  but  on  the  supposition^  that  it  was  authprized 
by  the  Apostles. 

The  same  supposition  receives  the  strongest  confirmation  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  creed  ;  and  from  the  external  testi* 
mony  by  which  it  is  supported.  Every  article  of  this  creed  it 
directed  against  some  error  of  those  heresies  which  arose  before 
the  close  of  the  Apostles*  ministry.  And  every  fundamental  error 
of  those  heresies  finds  its  express  contradiction,  in  this  short  for- 
mulary. As  this  assumption  is  not  verified,  in  this  Creed  and  the 
atate  of  opinion  at  any  subsequent  period;  and  as  every  addition 
made  to  it  must  be  referred  to  subsequent  heresies  f ;  it  seems  im- 
possible to  account  for  these  facts  on  any  principle,  but  ttiat  which 
presupposes,  that  this  creeds  though  subsequently  accomodated  to 
later  heresies,  was  compiled  in  the  apostohcal  age,  and  of  conse- 
quence composed  by  the  Apostles. 

We  are  not  destitute  of  external  evidence^  even  in  the  inspired 
writers^  in  referring  this  creed  to  this  primitive  period.  Bishop 
Sherlock  has  ingeniously  concluded,  from  the  appeal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Apostlesj  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  who  were  them- 
selves of  apostolical  rank^  that  some Form  of  sound  words/ com- 
posed by  the  Apostles  and  directed  against  those  heresies^  must 


*  Ruffin.  in  Symb.  1.  p.  17 :  int  Opusc.  subnex.  Cypr.  ed« 
Oxon*  Icdrco,  denique  hsec  non  scribi  chartulis  atqae  membra- 
m&f  sed  retineri  cordibus  [Apostoli]  tradidcrunt,  ut  certum  esset, 
Aeminem  hsec  ex  lectione,  quae  interdum  pervenire  ad  infideles  solet, 
sed  ex  Apostolorum  traditione  didicisse  si^eret.^*  Euseb.  ap«  Socr« 

Hist.  Eccl.  Lib*  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  23*  L  8.  xa^is  vafiX^09f«fr  na^a 
7SS9  HTiaxovvr  x.r.i  Ibid.  1.  29.  xa^uf  *al  Kvp»o(  ifMP  »V9- 

+  This  assertion  mov  be  easily  illustrated  from  Ruffinus  in 
Symb.  4.  p.  14.  Urientis  Ecclesise  omnes  ita  tradunt,  Credo 
in  unum  Deum  Patrem  OmnipoCentem  et  rursum  in  sequent!  ser- 
rnone,  ubi  nos  dicimus,  Et  in  Jesum  Christum,  unicum  Filium 
ejus,  Dominum  nostrum ;"  illi  tradunt,  Et  in  unum  Dominum 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  ejus.*'  Here  in  consequence  of 
tlie  notion,  which  prevailed  in  the  East,  relative  to  the  existence  of 
tujo  GodSf  vid.  supr.  p.  572.  n.  f.  and  of  separate  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ,  vid.  S.  Irep.  Lib.  L  cap*  xi.  p,  188:  t!ie  term  "unum'* 
was  inserted  before  "  Deum,"  and  <^  Dominum  nostrum'*^  in  the 
Oriental  Creeds  ;  though  omitted  in  the  origmHl  Creed,  which  was 
disseminated  in  the  West  and  other  regionsi  where  those  notions 
wete  not  prevalent. 

have 
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have  prevailed  m  the  first'age ;  and  he  justifieflr  his  opinion  by  die 
language  of  those  inspired  writers,  who  plainly  distinguish  be* 
tween  these  traditionary  forms,  and  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  *.  Aa  it  is  utterly  inconceivable,  that  these  forms  of  doc- 
trine should  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  a  form,  like  the  apos* 
tolical  creed,  have  succeeded  m  their  place,  answering  in  every 
respect  to  the  description  given  of  them  :  we  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  traditionary  fiiitb,''  to  which  there  is  a  plain  reference 
in  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  must  be  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles.  In  this  consideration  a  leading  objection  of  Vossius, 
deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  inspired  writers  f,  is  at  oifce  over- 
turned ;  as  this  Creed  was  directed  against  the  hereaies,  which 
arose  at  the  close  of  the  Apostles'  ministry,  it  could  not  have  been 
mentioned  in  any  part  of  their  writings,  but  some  of  the  later 
Epistles. 

The  chain  of  tradition,  in  favour  of  diis  Creed,  may  be  easily 
extended  below  this  period,  to  the  fourth  centuiy,  when  the  do- 
cuments res|)ecting  it  are  full  and  explicit.  Whatever  scepticism 
is  indulged  respecting  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  it  is  on  all 
sides  admitted,  that  they  preserve  the  traditions,-  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages.  They,  however,  contain, 
not  only  an  account  of  the  Apostles  having  opposed  those 
eaily  heresies  % ;  but  ascribe  a  formulary  to  them  which*  is  merely 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  interpolated  with  some  explanatory  phrases, 
directed  against  subsequent  heresies  §.  A  further  objection  of 
Vossius,  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  primitive  fathers  ||,  thus 
easily  finds  its' answer.  It  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  re- 
peat a  Creed  which,  previously  to  its  being  superseded  by  a  fuUer 
e^^position  of  ihe  faith  compiled  by  the  first  General  Council  as* 
sembled  at  Nice,  every  one  committed  to  memory.  Previously 
to  that  period,  when  Christianity  became  the  established  religion,^ 
it  was  a  matter  of  religious  scruple  with  Christians,  to  preserve^ 
their  Creed,  undivulged  to  the  Pagans  In  the  fourth  century 
those  obstacles  to  its  promulgation  were  removed,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  Me^thenism  ;  in  this  century,  it  is  copsequendy  men- 
tioned, without  reserve  or  sqruple. 


•  Vid.  2  Pet.  ill.  2.  Jud.  17.   Comp.  Bp.  Sherl.  Dissert.  I. 
p.  196.  199.  subj.  to  Disc  on  Prophec.  Lbnd.  1749. 
f  Voss.  ubi  supr.     xxv.  p.  21. 
t  Constit.  Apost.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xiii.  p.  345* 
^  Ibid.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  x^.  p.  S83. 
II  Voss.  ibid.     xxiii.  p.  IS.      xxviii.  p.  2S. 
f  6.  Cyril.  Hieroa.  Cat.  yu     xv«  p.  97.  1 21.  Conf.  Ruffia* 
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After  this  period  it  must  be  nugatory  to  search  after  evidence* 
in  attestation  of  itft  authenticity.    The  fathers  who  mention  it 
after  this  time^  (among  whom  we  number  St.  Jerome,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Augustine,  and  KufKnus     ascribe  it,  with  one  consent* 
to  the  Apostles  t«  ^or  is-  there  any  thing  in  the  subsequent  ob- 
^ections  of  Vossius  which  at  all  invalidates  their  testimony.  Th% 
improbability  on  which  he  insists,  that  any  Church  would  invent 
B  new  Creed«  had  this  been  composed  by  the  Apostles  j:,  arises 
from  his  own  false  assumption^  tliat  such  Creeds  were  invented. 
They  invented  no  new  Creed,  while  they  preserved  it  altogether ; 
merely  adding  such  explanatoryclaiises,  as  were  necessary  to'oppose 
the  growth  of  error  §.  And  any  verbal  difference,  which  is  discover- 
able in  the  substance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ||,  as  preserved  in  their 
larger  formularies,  is  at  once  accounted  for,  on  considering  what 
St.  Jerome  attests,  that  it  was  preserved  by  tradition. 

With  respect  to  the  final  remark,  on  the  phrase  I  believe  in 
otie  God/'  our  authors  exhibit  their  usual  felicity  of  conjecture.' 
For  though  it  is  true,  that  this  phrase  is  found  in  the  Creed,  which 
Eusebius  produced  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  in  that  which  the 
Arians  published  at  a  subsequent  period  ^;  as  containing  the  ori- 
ginal traditionary  foith  of  the  (>hurches  of  Palestine  and  AJexan<» 
dria :  there  ia  ample  ground  to  believe  that  they  retain  the  term 
one/  as  an  interpolation,  of  the  original.  For  (1.)  the  Roman 
Creed  wants  this  term  **;  and  of  all  the  Creeds  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world  it  only  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  unal- 
tered tf.  (ii.)  The  Palestine  and  Alexandrine  Creeds  in  which  it 
occurs^  are  obviously  accommodated  to  later  heresies  U ;  and  of 
course  disqualified  from  deciding  the  question.   (3.)  The  intro* 


•  S.  Hier.  ad  Pam.  Ep.  lxi.  cap.  ix.  Tom.  II.  p.  219.  S. 
Ambros*  Ep.  xlii.  §.  5.  Tom.  II.  col.  967  b.  Conf.  Ep.  xx«  §  4* 
col.  853.  b.  S.  August.  Serm.  cxv.  de  Tempore.  Tom.  X.  c*  849* 
b.  ed.  Basil.  Ruffin.  in  Expos.  Symb.  §.  L  p.  17. 

+  Genebrard.  de  Trin.  III.  p.  230,  ed.  Colon.  1560* 

i  Voss.  ibid.  §.  xxLx.  p.  23* 

§  Vid.  supr.  p.  385.  n,  f- 

11  Yoss.  ibid.     xxxi.  p.  24.  sqq. 

f  Vid.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  23.  ].  15. 
Id.  ibid.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  61.  1.  26.  Conf.  Theod.  H.  E.  Lib.  I«  cap. 


Vid.  Usser.  de  Symb.  p.  12.   Lond.  1647. 
ft  Ruffin.  ubi  supr.  5-  ii-  P-  17.    "  Ulud  non  importune  com- 
'monendum  puto,  quod  in  diversis  ecclesiis,  aliqaa  in  his  verbis 
[Credo  in  unum  Deum  Omnipotentcmj  inveniuntur  adjecta.  Itk 
Ecciesia  tamen  urbis  Ronue  hoc  non  deprehenditur /actunu** 
Vid.  Usser.  ubi  supr.  p.  14, 15. 


ductiom 
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dttction  of  the  term  is  fiiUy  aocounted  for,  by  consideriiq^'the 
prevalence  of  the  Valentinian  and  Marcionite  heresies,  against 
which  it  was  particularly  directed  This  circumstance,  how* 
«ver,  will  effectually  expose  the  vanity  and  folly  of  the  objector, 
who  discovers  some  opposition  between  this  term,  and  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  orthodox. 

The  observations'*  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  most 
humorously  denominated  a  '^delectable  farrago  of  nonsense, 
anathema,  and  antibiblism,"  p.  2,5,  afford  nothing  which  merits 
a  reply.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  our  remarks,  by  consi* 
dering  the  obiections  urged  against  the  litany. 

We  record  die  objections  to  the  first  petition  ;  as  they  merit 
attention^  for  the  novelty  of  the  discovery ;  and  the  solemn  im- 
portance with  which  it  is  published. 

*^  That  our  blessed  Lord  intended  to  substitute  for  die  ONE  ob« 
ject  of  his  nation's  religious  worship  three  several  distinct  ohfeds  of 
religious  worship,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  in  Scripture. 
That  he  did  not  so  intend  is  more  obvious  and  certain  than  repson- 
Ing  can  make  it,  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,*' 
*c.  P.  28. 

The  observations  to  which  the  second  petition  gives  rise,  de- 
serve to  be  put  on  record,  from  the  knowledge  which  they  ex* 
bibit  of  the  Greek  language. 

This  petition  [to  the  Son]  will  be  of  course  omitted  by  those 
who  think  themselves  interdicted  from  direct  prayer  to  the  Son  hj 
Ids  own  express  comnunuf,  John  zvi.  2Sp" 

and  those  persons,  we  pronounce,  will  be  precisely  as  many  as 
happen  not  to  know,  that  the  phrase  in  Greek,  John  xvi.  £3. 
fpi€  Hx  l^%am  hUv  literally  means,''  ye  shall  interrogate  uke^ith 
quire  of  me,  nothing  this  bcnse  being  not  merely  determined 
by  the  proper  force  of  the  verb  IqcJliu  but  by  the  context,  Ibid. 
19,  SO.  We  have  here  another  attempt  at  critical  accuracy,  and 
of  course,  .another  exposure  of  ignorance.  To  the  third  petition 
we  find  the  following  potent  objection. 

^<  That  God  the  eternal  Omnipresent  Spirit  must  be  a  peiwm 
distinct  firom  his  Spirit— that  when  God  is  said  to  pour  omt  his 
Spirit  ppon  Israel---to  put  his  Spirit  upon  his  beloved,  withia 


*  Vid.  s$q>r.  p.5t5.  n.f 

f  )4d>bfl)i  Glossar.  Antiq.  p.  80.  ed.  1679.  scrutor,  in- 

ferrogo."   Thorn.  Magist.  p.  75.  ed.  Franaq.  1690, 
iminfurtt  AaS  Tw4*  Vfd.  St^h.  Tl)^ur.  Ling.  Gnpo.  Tom.  L  co|. 
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tUy  &€•  Ac  it  is  meant  that  another  person  than  HIMSELF  ia 
literally  to  come,  and  to  inspire  the  particular  object,  or  objects  of 
HIS  OWN  immediate  pertonal  agency — is  really ! — ^but  oi^e  for- 
bears,  from  a  respect  towards  those  who  hold  so  passing  strange  a 
conceit"   P.  28. 

This  objection  will  doubtless  go  home  to  the  mark^  when  it 
strikes  at  the  following  passage,  and  its  divine  Author.  John 
xiv.  26.  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit  whom 
the  Father  will  send  [ri  HwvtJM  to  iyiov  S  vs/m,vsi  o  Uar'Aq]  in 
my  name,  HE  shall  teach  you  lUuyof  vfAas  ^i^a^si]  all  things," 
&c.  We  feel  but  one  difficulty  in  this  passage  which  our  adver- 
saries^ whom  we  know  to  be  casuints,  will  probably  solve  ;  how 
ONE  PERSON^  at  the  instigation  of  a  second,  may  be  said  to 
tend  himself  from  HIMSELF. 

Such  are  the  objections  to  the  Trinity^  which  Dr.  Priestley  haa 
branded  as  a  Platonic  invention,  but  which  the  next  observation 
informs  us,  is  "  a  Popish  name and  of  consequence  to  be 
erased  from  every  Protestant's  memory."  The  mystery  of 
Incarnation,''  is^  in  conclusion,  dispatched  with  the  following; 
remark : 

But  for  the  questionableness  of  this  adjuration,  [by  the  mysteiy 
of  thy  holy,  ftcl  See  the  Notes  on  the  Authorized  Version." 
P.  29, 

Until  we  are  informed  where  these notes'*  may  be  found,  we 
ahall  venture  to  transcribe  the  following  very  wise  observation,  by 
Mr.  Jones,  which  we  doubt  not  the  author  of  the  foregoing  re- 
ference, had  in  view,  when  projecting  a  note  on  the  passage  before 
us.  Sequel  to  Eccl.  Res.  p.  ^^58.  It  is  worthy  ofol^ervation 
that  John,  in  this  place  [ch.  i.  14]  sets  aside  as  lake  the  ndracU' 
lous  birth  of  Jesus,  by  saying  the  Logos  became  flesh,  and  not 
that  he  was  bom  flesh :"  and  in  a  note  we  find  added  ; 
syivsro,  and  not  ^iqi  iy&nni^.  This  distinction  between  yiyitofjuat 
and  yewiof  is  uniformly  preserved  by  all  writers.*'  For  a  proof 
of  the  justness  of  the  last  observation  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Rom.  ix«  U.  1  Johuv.  1,  18.  who  doubtless  will  still  have  to 
enquire^  with  ourselves,  how  the  Apostle  would  have  asserted 

the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,"  had  he  affirmed  \\  hat  no 
man  but  a  Gnostic  has  ever  denied,  that  ^*  he  was  bom  flesh." 
This,  however,  though,  an  exquisite  specimen,  as  must  be  confess- 
ed, of  the  ingenuity  of  the  objector,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
sagacity  which  his  objection  displays ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
reAite  the  orthodoxby  disproving a  miraculous  birth,"  while  it  is 
notorious^  diat  they  maintain  a  miraculous  conception^  and  a  ita- 
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tiiral  birth  This^  however^  is  not  the  whole^  for  the  acme  of 
his  ingenuity  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  his  refuting  them^  by 
the  very  text  which  establishes  the  doctrine ;  the  Word  was 
made  fleshy"  says  the  Apostle,  and  the  Word  was  God  of 
course,  God  was  made  flesh,  and  was,  of  consequence,  incarnate. 
On  dismissing  the  consideration  of  such  objectors,  arid  their  ob- 
jections, who  can  avoid  reflecting  with  Boileau ;  what  foob 
God  bath  for  his  enemies ! 

Having«thus  gone  through  the  weary  and  disgusting  task, 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  by  the  author  or  authors  of 
the  produclion  before  us,  a  very  few  words  will  express  the  sura 
of  our  sentiments  on  its  contents.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  opinion  of  thQ  justice  of  the  sentence  which  we  pronounce  ; 
we  have  only  to  inform  him,  respecting  the  expos6  which  we 
have  made,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  as  plenary,  as 
it  is  faithful,  by  a  specific  statement  of  every  objection  urged  by 
them,  which  seemed  worthy  of  the  smallest  attention.  He 
may  of  course  form  a  judgment  for  himself.    So  di^raceful  is 
the  exposure  which  we  have  made  of  their  qualifications  to  sus- 
tain the  part,  to  which  tliey  so  confidently  pretend ;  that  we 
could  almost  feel  pity  for  them  in  the  contemptible  light  in  which 
they  exhibit  themselves :  but  that  the  tone  of  insolent  defiance^  in 
which  they  have  provoked  a  castigation,  has  shut  up  every  avenue 
to  our  compunction.    Strong  as  this  language  may  appear,  it 
conveys  but  one  half  of  our  sentiments  of  the  authors  of  a  libel 
which  is  &B  unjustifiatde  as  it  is  dari^ig.  Independent  of  thehostility 
which  it  manifests  to  the  establisiied  mode  of  worship,  that  whidi 
it  frontlessly  avows  to  every  species  of  creed,  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark ;  as  revealing  a  little  more  of  the  true  character  of  its  au- 
thors, than  in  meet  prudence,  tliey  deem  politic  openly  to  ac> 
knowledge.  When  with  this  consideration  we  take  into  account, 
their  impious  rejection  of  the  written  word ;  their  blasphemous 
mockery  of  its  inspired  authority;  their  profane  derision  of 
all  rehgioiis  mysteries, — that  sentence  will  not  be  surely  con- 
demned as  severe,  in  which  we  express  our  conviction,  that  they 
are  masked  infidels  who  merely  pretend  to  as  much  of  Christianity 
as  will  shelter  them  in  subverting  the  whole ;  and '  that  they  are 
consequently  deserving  of  the  execration  of  every  friend  of  civil 
society. 


*  S*  Ambros.  ad  Syric,  Ep«  xlii.       coL  967.  a. 
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Art.  II.  Armageddon.  A  Poem ;  in  Twelve  Books.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Tozcnsetid,  B.J.  of  Trinity  College^  Cam* 
bridge.  The  jirtt  Eight  Books,  pp.  314.  ll.  Us.  6d. 
Hatchard.  1815. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  Poetry  is  increased  to  .every  reader 
of  true  ta9te>  not  only  in  proportion  as  the  plan  of  a  Poem  may 
satisfy  his  judgment^  the  sentiments  excite  his  interest,  or  the 
manner  win  his  attention,  but  also  as  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  is  to  enlarge  his  understanding  and  improve  his  heart. 

To  the  pages  of  Sacred  Poetry,  therefore,  every  well-dis- 
posed mind  turns  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  pleasure;  satisfied 
that  the  subject,  even  though  it  be  not  clothed  ia  verse  of  the 
highest  order,  is  one  whicTi  the  mind  can  dwell  upon  without 
fear  o^  danger,  and  with  such  feelings  we  should  hope  every 
reader  will  open  the  Poem  of  Armageddon.  If  he  find  now 
and  then  parts  of  the  work  which  his  judgment  and  taste  cannot 
approve^  he  will  not,  tlierefore,  lay  it  aside,  but  reading  with 
delight  what  may  be  excellent,  and  with  attention  even  the  less 
striking  paissa^es,  he  will  proceed  with  pleasure,  because  he 
cannot  read  without  improvement.  The  scenes  into  which  he 
is  introduced — the  characters  presented  to  his  view — the  awful 
period  of  time  chosen  for  the  action  of  the  Poem— all  are  cal- 
culated either  to  warn  from  evil,  or  animate  to  good. 

The  interpretations  of  the  word  chosen  for  the  title  of  this 
Poem  have  been  various,  and  few  scholars  are  agreed  as  to  its 
precise  meaning.  Those  who  have  hitherto  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject have  referred  the  term  either  with  Grotius  and  others  to  a 
point  of  time  past,  or  with  Newtot)  havp  applied  it  to  some  great , 
event  in  future  history ;  such  as  a  tremendous  conflict  in  the  last 
days  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  armies — 
others  have  supposed  Armageddon  to  be  the  name  of  a  place, 
where  the  infidel  power  of  France  shall  be  utterly  broken  aud 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Townsend  uses  the  word  in  one  of  these  significations. 
^Indeed  he  leads  us  to  another  sphere  of  action,  and  carries  us 
"^into  scenes  of  far  higher  interest :  rising  from  an  earthly  to  a 
heavenly  contest :  he  presents  to  us  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
hell,  set  in  array  against  each  other  on  a  plain,  called  Ar«* 
mageddon — an  imaginary  space,  placed  between  the  abodes  of 
eternal  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  eternal  misery  on  the 
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.  On  this  icene  of  tction,  previous  to  the  battle^  tre  HwirmHrtfi. 
mankind  to  receive  their  final  doom.  Hie  quick  and  the  dead 
are  summoned  to  judgment*  llius  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  more  awful  than  those  even  which  Miltcm's  ge- 
nius has  painted  to  our  iou^nation. 

How  fiir  Mr.  T.  has  been  successfiil  in  the  ezecntion  of  diis 
difficult  task  we  have  now  to  consider ;  and  if  we  appear  fiutidi* 
ous  in  some  of  our  remarks,  it  will  proceed  partly  from  die  real 
value  we  set  on  the  Poem,  and  p«tly  because^  from  the  jouth 
of  the  Poet,  we  cannot  help  indulging  an  hope  that  he  may  have 
both  willingness  and  opportunity  to  profit  by  our  weU-iaten- 
tioned  suggestions. 

As  the  foundation  for  the  machinery  of  his  Poem,  Mr.  T. 
has  adopted  a  theory  of  the  universe,  scarcely  at  all  diffimnt  from 
that  which  Milton  built  on  the  foundation  of  Holy  Writ.— JBter- 
nity  being  an  attribute  of  God  only,  he  is  of  course  stated  to 
have  existed  alone  from  all  eternity ;  but  to  accomplish  his  own 
wise  though  inscrutable  purposes,  it  pleased  him  to  form  other 
beings*  and  to  prepare  for  them  appropriate  phicea  of  abode; 
having  first,  as  the  primary  act  of  Omnipotence,  created  hea- 
ven, the  residence  of  the  more  peculiar  manifestation  of  his 
glory.  Perfection  and  Omniscience  being  also  attributes  of  God 
only,  and  his  Omniscience  perceiving  that  no  being  but  himself 
could  be  absolutely  perfect^  a  place  of  punishment,  called  Hell, 
was  next  prefaced  for  those  of  hb  creatures,  who,  by  imperfect 
obedience,  should  fall  short  of  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
alone  could  allow  them  a  hope  of  Heaven :  between  these  op- 
posite worlds  of  happiness  and  misery,  a  space,  called  Chaos, 
was  commanded  to  roll,  partly  occupying  that  po«rtion  of  infinity 
in  which  the  stars  now  move.  After  the  creation  of  heaven, 
hell,  and  chaos,  that  disobedience  amoi^  the  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven which  had  been  foreseen,  took  place ;  part  of  them  sinned 
against  heaven's  King ;  followers,  dierefore,  of  evil,  diey  were 
consigned  to  the  darkness  prepared  for  them  in  the  region  <^ 
hell.  Upon  their  defection  God  determined  to  form  new  worlds? 
accordingly,  at  his  word  order  arose  out  of  confusion;  suns  and 
their  systems  were  formed  out  of  part  of  chaos,  and  filled  with 
beings,  to  be  received  after  sufficient  probation,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  maker,  in  the  room  of  offending  angeb.  That 
part  of  chaos  which  was  removed  to  make  roo^i  for  die  new 
creation  was  called  by  the  attendaot  ministers  of  the  Deity—- 

Armageddon." 

Wonderinff  the  host  of  heaven  survejTi  and  call. 
The  banished  chaos  Armageddon's  plam*" — P.  76* 

All  the  suns  are  supposed  to  have  be^n  inhabited ;  bat  diis 
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cartb^  roUiog  as  a  planet  round  one  of  them,  is  represent* 
ed,  as 

^  The  only  qpot  throughout  the  works  of  God, 
Where  evil  entered  and  deformed  its  race/'— P.  7d* 

When  all  things  with  respect  to  mankind  in  their  state  of 
probation  aise  accomplished^  the  Almightj  removes  them,  quick 
and  dead,  to  the  plain  of  Armaj^eddon,  where  they  are  judged. 
The  earth,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  is  given  up  a  prey  to  the 
powers  of  evil,  who  destroy  it,  and  overthrow  also  the  whole 
material  universe ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  stars  having  been  first 
removed  to  heaven. 

That  destruction  is  represented  as  beginning  with  the  burning 
of  the  earth  by  a  column  of  fire  attracted  from  the  surface  of  a 
comet.  All  the  suns  and  consteUations,  inclosed  by  the.wida 
circle  of  Armageddon,  rush  together  in  inextricable  conftision ; 
the  beings  that  are  saved  rest  in  happmess;  the  condemned  conti- 
nue with  the  powers  of  eviL  Chaos  is  commanded  to  resume  ita 
first  seat,  forming  an  impassable  gulph  between  the  realms  ef  hap* 
piness  and  misery ;  the  oispensations  of  Providence  are  complelea, 
jmd  time  is  lost  m  etemi^.'^ 

We  see  nothing  objectionable  in  this  scheme  on  the  scoie  of 
'  propriety ;  neither  revealed  truth,  nor  the  deductions  of  reason, 
are  at  all  at  variance  with  it.  Tlie  subject  is  one  on  which  we 
may  speculate  for  ever ;  but  we  hasten  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Poem  itself,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books. 

We  do  not  advance  far  into  the  first  book  before  we  find  ovr- 
selves  engaged  in  the  action  of  the  Poem.  The  universe  having 
existed  its  appointed  time,  the  Deity  is  pleased  to  bring  to  a 
close  the  state  of  those  beings  who  had  inhabited  earth  and  the 
surrounding  stars.  He  wills  that  they  should  be  called  to  final 
account,  and  that  the  place  for  judgment  should  be  Armaged- 
don. Accordingly  they  are  summpned,  quick  and  dead,  to  ap» 
pear  before  their  Grod.  Angels  are  commissioned  to  conduct 
them  from  the  several  lower  worlds  to  a  higher  region,  the  ap- 
pointed plain^  there  to  await  their  sentence.  The  overwhelmii^ 
sensations  which  affect  those  thus  gathered  to  await  their 
judge/'  are  w6U  iroi^hed  to  be  of  a  nature  so  powerfuli  so  new, 
that  eveiy  corporeal  and  mental  energy  is  at  once  deadened;  all 
power  of  action  precluded  by  mtensity  of  feeling. 

The  clamorous  outcry,  and  the  whi^ered  prayer. 
The  piercing  shriek,  the  sigh,  the  groan,  were  bushed 
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In  mminiiiil  sOence ;  one  oppressive  calm 
Aroused  the  sleepless  horrors  of  mankind 
To  burning  madness.^'   P.  dl« 

The  Messlahi  descending  from  hezven,  (properly  so  termed, 
the  seat  of  his  glory)  proceeds  to  final  retribution.  The  spirits 
of  the  iust  are  admitted  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  as  good 
and  failhAil  servants  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord :  for  the 
slaves  of  sin  is  reserved  the  sentence  of  everlastii^  death ;  con- 
demned to  be  for  ever  separated  from  God>  from  his  aagels,  mi 
the  light  of  heaven.  At  this  point  of  time  Adam,  the  patriarch 
fiitber  of  mankind  is  introduced,  mourning  tlie  fate  of  those 
souls,  whose  vices,  when  on  earth,  have  caused  them  woe  and 
death  in  the  world  of  spirits.  He  imagines  himself  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  miseries,  is  agonized^  because  on  him 

Fierce  in  the  torture  of  despair  they  turn. 
And  hurl  their  loud  reproaches  on  his  soul." 

This  introdnction  of  Adam  has  certainly  a  good  effect  as  far 
«8  Poetry  be  concerned;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  passage  as 
it  stands :  but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  bemoanii^  with 
agony  the  doom  of  the  suffering  wicked^  and  attributing  to  him* 
self  their  final  condemnation,  doctrines  may,  and  indeed  must 
he  deduced,  the  propriety  of  which^  as  strict  Theologians,  wt 
be  tempted  to  dispute* 

Why  from  yon  doud  of  glory  rise  those  notes 
Of  anguish  ?  friends,  and  Sons,  and  Parents,  weqp 
Their  sad  fareweU ;  and  louder  than  the  rest 
The  patriarch  Father  of  mankind  was  heard: 
*  Before  thine  awful  throne,  Almighty  King  i 
In  agony  of  heart  a  suppliant  bows, 
Tliat,  safely  harboured  from  the  wreck  of  Earth, 
Amid  the  ruin  of  his  helpless  sons. 
Entreats  thy  grace.   Let  not  the  Lord  of  liife 

angered  with  his  servant  when  he  prays 
For  pardon  on  his  miserable  race! 
By  me  they  fell,  the  Father  of  theur  sin ! 
On  me  thy  fury  pour,  but  spare  my  sons  i'      P«  40L 

We  doubt  then  how  far  it  be  correct  to  suffer  Adam^  or  any 
other  beiug  when  once  beatified,  to  know  pain  and  sorrow 
more,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
The  strong  and  perfect  sense  which,  as  spiritual  beings,  we  shall 
have  of  the  entire  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  will  surely  prevent 
any  drawback  to  our  felicity,  thou^  we  riioid4  witoeas  aa  Adam 
I  ii 
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M  liere  mipposed  to  do,  the  iniseries  even  *  of  those  to  whom  in 
life  we  were  bound  even  by  ties  of.  blood. 

But  we  must  beg  to  point  out  another  doctrine .  equally  inde- 
fensiUe  and  still  more  dangerous,  deducible  from  this  passage : 
the  doctrioe  of  necessity.  That  the  wicked,  ever  ready  to  as« 
•ign  for  their  guilt  any  other  cause  than  the  true  one,  ready  to 
lay  the  blame  on  any  rather  than  oti  themselves,  and  anxious  to 
extenuate  their  conduct  by  any  false  pretences,  that  they  should 
turn  in  their  torments  to  Adam,  and  charge  him  with  all  their 
vices,  all  their  woe,  m^ht  at  first,  perhaps,  appear  probabia 
and  reasonable  to  suppose  I  but  even  this  we  cannot  allow.  The 
wicked,  in. the  midst  of  their  misery,  will  be  spirits;  and,  there* 
fore,  thoroughly.informed  on  the  vast  mystery  of  redemption ; 
universal  in  its  offers  of  mercy,  though  too  often  rendered  vain 
by  the  perverseness  of  the  impenitent.  So  strong  will  be  their 
sense  pf  God's  justice,  that  the  accursed  shall  confess  the  mercy 
even  of  an  avenging  God. 

We  find  the  second  and  third  Books  strikingly  contrasted.  In 
the  former  the  blessed  are  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  in-> 
structed,  by  the  song  of  the  Cberub  Jediel,  in  the  history  of  the 
universe;  including  heaven,  hell,  Armageddon,  and  (he  stars. 
In  the  latter  Book  the  condemned  are  represented  as  conveyed 
to  the  infernal  regions,  their  appointed  place  of  torment;  where, 
instead  of  a  cherub's  song  of  ioy,  are  heard  only  the  mingled 
groans  of  the  tormented,  and  the  mocking  taunts  of  the  tor- 
mentors ;  whilst  they  lie 

«  Whelmed  in  the  stormy  gulphs  of  rolling  fire." 

The  descriptive  passages  here  have  some  fine  lines,  though 
not  perhaps  equal  m  strength  of  expression  to  the  vast  ideas 
they  are  meant  to  convey.  The  chiefs  of  the  demons  are  now 
introduced  as  consulting  how  they  may,  with  most  probability  of 
success,  make  war  against  heaven's  King.  This  consultation  is 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  approach  of  Sin  in  person.  The 
thought  is  well  conceived,  and  managed  with  peculiar  spirit  and 
effect.  Sin  comes  forward  as  the  parent  of  the  demons :  she 
urges  them,  by  an  assurauce  of  her  ready  presence,  to  aid  them 
to  assault  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

'  **  I  will  be  with  you  still : 

Rouse  your  keen  thoughts^nd^  pointing  to  the  skie^ 

Break  my  whole  influence  o*er  your  willing  souls, 

And  rear  the  scoroion*lash  of  wild  despair. 

When  Minting  toil  shall  sink  benefith  the  bolt 

Of  heftv^oly  wrath*  On  to  the  higher  world!''  P.  118. 
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The  scene  hi  which  her  figure  u'cKscernible  through  the  t«u 
poury  cloudy  is  pabted  with  such  warmth,  and  yet  with  such  pro- 
priety, that  we  cannot  hot  present  it  to  the  reader.  The  image  of 
Sin  herself ;  the  blind  love  which  the  demons  her  sons^  bear  to 
her ;  the  change  in  her  form,  withering  and  melancholy  at  the  pjtw- 
pect  of  her  dosing  reign ;  and  the  additional  efioct  which  her 
waning  charms  have,  by  the  influence  of  that  pity,  which  ia 
always  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  fallen  greatness^ 
even  though  the  fall  be  merited,  and  which  may  be  supposed,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  have  recurred,  with  mournful  reccrflec- 
tion,  to  days  of  youthful  grace  and  beauty ;  all  these  circum- 
stances are  combined  with  great  skill  in  the  folbwing  animated 
description. 

■  "  They  from  the  hovering  cloud 

Beheld  th'  emerging  shape^  beloved  so  long. 

Of  Sin  their  common  Parent ;  lovelj  seemed 

The  Phantom,  though  her  hoverine  form  had  lost 

Its  youthful  grace :  and  horror  and  revenge 

Glowed  from  her  deepened  eye,  and  withering  rage^ 

And  stem  impatience,  writhed  in  every  limb : 

Yet  oft,  asinoistinctly  seen^  she  beamed 

Amid  the  gloom,  the  lowering  countenance  wore 

A  melancholy  paleness,  that  attracts 

Their  constant  gaze,  and  all  her  native  grace 

Returned,  in  fancy,  to  their  ardent  minds 

In  mingling  beauty,  aad  delightful  change^ 

As  to  the  dying  liover's  sight  appears 

The  smiling  image  of  his  lon^-loet  fair^ 

Amid  the  hateful  and  demonuu;  dreams  . 

Of  wild  delirium  minting ;  the  dread  shapes^ 

Around  his  burning  head,  flit  fearftilly. 

Inspiring  horror,  while  the  beauteous  maid. 

With  mournful  look,  smiles  languidly,  and  cheers 

The  fevered  youth ;  so,  from  the  spectre  Sin, 

The  various  terrors,  and  remaining  charms 

Of  fancied  sofbiess  shone.    Slow  to  the  tribes 

She  turned,  and,  from  the  covering  darkness,  hailed 

Her  sons,  and  bade  them  prosper,  while  the  voice 

Infused  new  strength,  as  from  their  eager  view 

She  vanished  in  the  ^uljih  of  billowy  fire. 

And  long  they  watch  m  silence,  as  they  hear^ 

Borne  on  the  sullen  whirlwind,  dismal  groans. 

And  curses  of  despair,  and  nameless  bksphemles.^  P.  119. 

The  demons  continue  their  consultation  in  the  fomfth  Book, 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberation,  animated  by  the  >P<^  of 
Sin,  is,  preparation  for  the  battle  of  Armi^eddon.  -  lo  fill  op 
die  space  of  time  which  is  supposed  to  intervene  between  the 
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t>reparetibn  for  ttar  and  the  battle  itself.  Brahma  ami  Ithream, 
two  apirits  of  evil,  are  introduced^  commissioued  by  Satan  to 
bum  the  earth :  and  to  effect  this  destruction^  they  are  directed 
to  seize  a  comet  which  may  be  attached  to  some  distant  star^ 
direct  it  to  our  solar  system,  and  destroy  it.  To  execute  thia 
commission,  the  rebel  chieftains,  as  ive  find  in  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  Book,  begin  their  journey.  Ithream,  a  spirit  of  infe« 
rior  power  and  knowledge  to  Brahma,  sees,  for  the  first  time, 
as  he  emeiiges  from  the  region  of  Armageddon,  the  starry  world. 
The  feelings,  which  he  expresses  at  the  sight;  give  rise  to  a 
l>eautiful  passage^  full  of  sentiment,  and  in  a  true  spirit  of 
|>oetry. 

Beneath  the  cloudless  slcy,  at  autumn  eve, 
The  smooth,  and  green  Pacific  sweetly  smiles, 
And  o'er  tli*  unruffled  mirror  of  the  deep^ 
The  stars  of  heaven  shine  gloriously,  and  deck 
The  shoreless  sea ;  when  on  the  silent  wave 
Some  northern  bark  glides  slow,  whose  daring  frovt 
To  southern  climes  before  was  never  bent : 
tip  to  the  firmament  the  sea-bey  turns, 
With  curious  eye ;  scans  the  blue  depths  above» 
And  bows  to  view,  reflected  in  the  tide, 
The  clustering  constellations,  world  on  Worlds 
In  ignorant  wonder  lost ;  till  Fancy  spurns 
The  rolling  globe,  and  all  its  boundless  sky : 
So  btirsting  from  the  confines  of  the  realms 
Of  night,  and  death,  the  Cherub  Ithream  gazed 
On  the  wide  plains  of  nature,  star-filled  space. 
First  seen,  and  first  admired !  before  him  hung 
The  radiant  splendors  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
In  all  theti"  rich  variety,  and  tired 
His  envious  eye  unsatisfied.   *  Is  this,* 
The  Cherub  cried,  *  this  the  created  World 
Our  Chieftain  bids  us  in  revenge  destroy. 
Breaking  the  chain  of  Deity,  that  binds 
These  glowing  orders  with  his  matchless  power  ? 
Here  reigns  in  truth  Omnipotence ;  here  lives 
Th'  Eternal  King ;  this  is  the  worid  of  God        P.  1 6S4 

Poised  on  expanded  wing,''  and  keeping  their  way  through 
spheres  deserted  now,  since  their  several  inhabitants  had  been 
called  to  judgment,  they  arrive  at  the  central  world.  This 
spot  is  supposed  by  Mr.  T.  to  have  been  ordained  as  the  more 
immediate  throne  of  the  archangel  and  his  minstering  spirits ; 
who  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre,  were  employed  at  the  com- 
mand  of  God,  in  watching  over  and  benefiting  surrounding 
worlds :  whilst  their  face  was  especially  directed  to  the  inhabi- 
laats  of  this  earth ;  in  guarding  us  from  temptation^  in  comfort* 
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ing  us  under  affliction,  and  in  raisdng  our  thoughts  from  mm 
worldly  objects  to  a  higher  aim,  they  were  the  waldiftil 
guardians  of  fa  r  nature's  realms/* 

And  oft,  for  us,  their  vernal  bowers  they  left. 
At  his  command,  to  shield  us  in  the  scenes 
Of  life,  protect  us,  when  the  smiling  world, 
With  treaclierousbait,  allured;  or,  peace  inspired^ 
In  want,  or  misery,  as  the  changeling  frowned. 
Around  the  beggar,  and  the  King,  alike 
Their  sheltering  wing  extends ;  they  love  the  race 
Of  mortal  Man,  and  searching  every  heart 
Bestow  the  happiness  that  soothes  it  niosty 
Calling  on  cheering  hope  to  calm  the  breast 
Of  anxious  grief,  or,  raising  from  tlie  Earth 
Our  grovelling  wishes,  point  us  to  the  skies. 
Ofl  did  they  whisper  to  the  pensive  soul, 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  states,  or  Fame,  or  Pride, 
Or  Pleasure's  glittering  joys,  or,  fading  Pomp, 
Or,  Beauty's  winning  smile,  or  want,  or  woe. 
Or  all  the  forms,  and  pangs  of  agony. 
Can  sink,  or  elevate,  th'  immortal  mind, 
That  self-possessed,  self-governed,  knows  its  powers. 
Careless  of  praise,  or  censure  undeserved. 
Enriched  with  kind  benevolence  to  Man, 
In  mute  obedience  to  th'  approving  God, 
To  life  resigned,  looks  humbly  on  to  Heaven, 
With  hopes  that  breathe  of  the  celestial  state. 
Where  knowledge  reigns,  and  God  himself  abides. 
Thus  did  they  guard  mankind."    P.  170. 

Whether  by  angels,  or  by  other  agencies,  the  Almighty  is 
pleased  to  shelter  and  protect  us  amidst  the  dangers  and  diffi« 
culties  of  life,  is,  perhaps,  of  no  importance  for  us  to  enquire, 
since  we  are  assured,  by  the  experience  of  every  hour,  that  such 
protection  is  vouchsafed ;  but  the  belief  thai  angels,  who  are 
only  a  little  higher  than  ourselvt>s  in  the  scale  of  being,  should 
have  the  immediate  guardianship  over  us ;  that,  perhaps,  even 
the  spirits  of  the  just,  of  those  we  loved  on  earth,  may  be  per« 
mitted  to  wing  their  airy  way  around  us,  and  be  the  instruments 
of  conveying  to  us  some  blessing  from  heaven — deliverance  from 
danger — comfort  in  trouble — all  this  is  too  congenial  with  our 
better  feelings,  too  agreeable  to  all  the  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, to  allow  of  our  wilhngly  resigning  it :  the  introduction  of 
it  here  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Poem,  and  in  no  ainaO 
degree  strengthens  its  moral  tendency.  The  whole  passage  i> 
good  and  interesting. 

These  ministering  spirits  had  now  departed  from  tlie  central 
world:  in  their  late  abode,  however,  perpetual  spring  stiU 
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jreigned^  and  tbe  whole  scene  was  characterized  by  fnore  that 
earthly  loveliness.  The  lotos^  the  rose,  and  herbs  of  blooming 
pride  there  flourished ;  and  amongst  them  all  bloomed  the  ama- 
ranth^ to  make  the  spot  as  Paradise.  Leaving  at  length  these 
seats  of  blessedness^  Brahma  and  Ithream  proceed  on  their 
journey  :  the  latter  astonished  at  the  splendor  of  the  starry  sys- 
tems which  blaze  aroimd  him^  enquires  of  his  companion  on 
what  great  cause  those  worlds  depend.  Brahma,  in  answer, 
concisely  narrates  the  history  of  creation,  and  (though  a  fkllen 
spirit)  is  very  properly  made  to  express '  unwilling  admiration  of 
that  wonderous  Being,  by  whose  power  the  various  systems  of 
the  universe  are  ordered  in  their  regular  course,  and  ordained  to 
keep  that  course,  till  he  having  permission  granted  him,  grasp 
the  comet ; 

And  the  wild  ruin  of  the  world  begin." 

Havii^  thus  in  their  view  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  they 
pass  rapidly  through  the  starry  space,  and  at  last, 

«  Descend,  exulting,  on  the  golden  sun.'' 

Immediately  following  this  line,  is  an  apostrophe  most  natu- 
rally and  happily  introduced ;  evidencing  equal  skill  in  the  man* 
iier  of  its  introduction,  and  power  in  the  execution. 

*^  Where  is  thy  guardian  angel  ?  where,  oh  Sun  1 

The  blessed  Chenibim,  that  once  encamped 

Around  thy  brightest  globe,  to  save  thy  train 

Of  radiant  planets  from  destruction's  hour, 

To  guard  Creation  from  the  wreck  of  Time, 

And  the  fell  rage  of  demons  >  ever  gone 

To  yon  cdestial  world,  they  proudly  leave 

The^ent  masses  of  material  things. 

The  sport  of  Time  and  Chance;  fldike  to  them» 

And  their  Almighty  Lord,  the  passive  bulk 

Of  empty  stars,  their  splendors,  and  their  charms. 

With  all  the  pomp,  the  majesty,  and  grace. 

Of  varied  Nature :  Mind  alone  obtains 

Its  Maker's  care,  the  glory  of  our  race, 

Th'  eternal  angels,  and  the  sinless  host !  ^ 

Mind  ever  lives,  immortal,  great,  and  good. 

Though  the  world's  mighty  fabric  shall  decay. 

By  God  protected,  honored,  and  beloved,  f'   P.  179. 

The  sixth  Book  opens  with  the  Poet's  reflections  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  These  reflections  are  continued  till  the 
chief  is  i^in  introduced,  and  proceeds  with  his 
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 —  «  Varied  tale, 

*^  Of  nationsy  sutea,  and  empires,  that  panened 
The  DOW  deserted  earth."  

The  several  quarters  of  the  globe;  with  each  more  important 
part  of  them,  seen  as  spots  upon  the  distant  earth,  furnish  mat- 
ter for  the  tale.  An  historical  view  is  given  successively  of 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  which  closes  with  a  de* 
scription  of  France.  All  the  Poet  says  of  that  ill-fated  coun- 
try is  just  and  well  brought  forward ;  her  natural  advantages  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  the  blessings  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  them  are  strongly  contrasted  with  her  political  miseries 
consequent  upon  her  rebellion  and  anarchy ;  whilst  the  character 
of  the  Prosperous  Islander,'^  under  whose  dominion  she  of 
late  had  placed  herself,  is  well  depicted. 

There  Gallia  spreads  her  rich  and  fragrant  vales. 
And  purple  vines ;  there  Nature's  loveliest  charms 
Adorned  the  fertile  realm,  and  called  aloud 
For  peace,  but  called  in  vain :  successive  kings 
Her  sceptre  held  with  glory,  but  her  Sun 
Was  veiled  in  darkness,  when  rebellion  seized 
"the  best  of  their  illustrious  line,  and  stamed 
Their  blushing  country  with  a  Monarch's  blood* 
Accursed,  and  cruel  deed !  ignoble  feet 
Trampled  the  sacred  lily ;  base-bom  hands 
Despoiled  the^owert  of  &ir  nobili^, 
And  bade  them  fiade  in  distant  climes,  and  droop 
In  anguish,  and  in  exile:  soon  the  land, 
Fatigued  with  factions,  anarchy  and  war. 
Obeyed  the  prasperous  Islander,  that  grasped 
Th'  unsteady  hehn,  the  last  dread  scourge  of  Earth ! 
His  was  the  midnight  murder,  his  the  smile 
Of  unrelenting,  jealous  cruelty; 
His  was  the  iron  heart,  the  tearless  eye 
That  mocked  the  miseries  himself  had  caused.''   P.  2SI« 

In  these  lines  one  passage  more  particularly  engages  our  sU 
tention :  it  is  that  which  describes  Napoleon  Buonaparte  a» 

The  last  dread  scourge  of  earth/' 

If  we  apprehend  the  expression  rightly,  Mr.  T/s  opinim 
that  we  of  this  generation  live  in  the  last  days  (strictly  speaking). 
Oar  supposition  is  strengthened  by  observing,  that  after  speak« 
ing  of  France,  her  aggressions,  and  the  checks  she  meets  with 
from  Great  Britain^  the  Poet  brings  to  a  close  mail's  history,  aa 
now  constituted ;  and  immediately  passes^  speaking  in  the  per* 
son  of  Brahma^  to  declare  the  approaching  Millenium. 

«Now 
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l^ow  had  six  thousand  years  rolled  on,  and  brought 
The  full  completion  of  the  Prophecies, 
The  consummation  of  the  word  of  GodJ*   P.  22S. 

Brahma  proceeds  to  state,  that,  after  the  six  thousand  years 
were  accomplished^  came  the  millenium,  the  sabbatical  rest  of 
a  diottsand  years.  The  holy  Scriptures  having  been  spread 
through  every  land,  a  highviray  was  prepared  for  the  second 
Advent  of  the  king  of  Kings.  The  earth  was  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  its  present  variations  of  sc^asons  and  climate,  but  resumed 
Its  original  state  of  perpetual  spring.  This  physical  change  the 
Poet  supposes  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  active  ^ency 
of  ministering  spirits  at  the  command  of  God. 

_— «  Descending  from  on  high,  were  seen 
The  seraph  armies  in  the  solar  way. 
To  turn  the  earth's  great  axle,  till  the  sun 
Beamed  with  the  lustre  of  perpetual  spring. 
Full  on  the  renovated  plains :  and  smiled 
Upon  the  second  Eden  of  mankind.'' 

Then  too 

The  primal  resurrection  of  the  just,*' 

took  place.  These  were  raised,  in  order  that  they  might  share 
in  the  happiness  of  God's  Church  during  its  state  of  triumph 
on  earth.  At  length,  that  period  of  time  being  also  accom- 
plished, they,  together  with  the  whole  of  mankind,  quick  and 
dead,  the  dead  raised  and  the  quick  changed,  were  transported, 
for  &ial  retribution,  to  the  plain  of  Armageddon. 

^<  Such  was  the  being  man :  now,  be  it  ours  ^ 
To  close  the  wond'rous  scene ;  t'obey'the  chief 
That  bade  our  arm  destroy  the  rolling  globe ; 
To  seek  the  burning  comet,  and  direct 
The  flaoung  ruin  to  the  solar  way." 

TIius  Brahma  declares  his  object  to  be  the  destruction  of 
our  solar  system,  and  resolves  to  pursue  it :  he  delays,  how- 
ever his  pursuit  for  a  time,  at  the  request  of  his  companion, 
who  enquires  much  of  a  kingdom  he  bid  heard  named  by  the 
rebel  angels  in  council, 

 "  Whose  righteous  sway 

In  later  years  was  known." 

And  concluding  it  to  be  as  vast  in  extent,  as  in  importance,  he 
asks, 

«  Where  is  Britain's  land, 

What  spacious  country,  what  extensive  shore,  ' 

^  '  What 
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What  mighty  Continent  did  Britain  hoId» 
That  every  realm,  or  kingdom  of  mankind. 
Rejoiced,  or  trembled,  as  her  hosts  appeared. 
And  each  vast  region  of  the  cultured  globe 
Confessed  her  power  ^"  P.  234. 

The  answer  to  this  question  gives  Mr.  T.  opportunity  to  speak 
with  all  a  patriot's  ardour  of  our  good  king^  and  the  domi* 
nions  over  which  he  presides.  Nor  does  he  forget  the  Poet's 
nieed  of  praise  to  the  iair  of  Britain's  isles. 

f  <  Thine  aged  patriots,  virtuous,  wise,  and  good ; 
*    1  hy  yputh  surpassing  praise  ;  thy  daughters  fair. 
As  morning's  earliest  blush  that  paints  the  East, 
Pure  as  the  light,  and  perfect  as  the  hand 
Of  nature  framed  the  loveliest  of  the  flowers 
Of  roseate  spring;  possessed  of  eveiy  charm, 
And  all  the  magic  graces  that  compelled 
The  sway  of  beauty  o'er  adoring  Man.  "    P.  237* 

In  the  seventh  Book  we  find  Ithream  and  Brahma  preparing 
to  leave  the  sun  ;  when  their  attention  b  arrested  by  an  image, 
at  first  indistinctly  seen  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  hardly  dis- 
cernible as  aught  of  shape  or  form ;  gradually^  however^  it  un- 
folds itself  as  the  image  of  Death. 

This  is  the  finest  drawn  (licture  in  the  work  before  us  ;  truly 
Miltonian,  combining  the  wildness  of  Fuseli  with  the  majes^ 
of  Michael  Angelo : — We  will  present  it  to  the  reader,  first 
bserying,  that  the  rebet  chiefs,  after  holding  high  argumeot 
viih  the  dreadful  vision,  pursue  their  way  to  the  pofaur  star, 
^^hence  the  comet  was  to  be  hurled* 

And  now  they  leave  the  orient  sun,  and  rise 
Above  the  circling  Planets ;  till  the  eye 
Of  Brahma  marked  the  fiery  comet  move 
Around  the  polar  star,  his  arm  shauld  plungo 
Among  the  clear  Cerulean,  to  disturb 
The  Solar  way :  high  o'er  tlie  Earth  they  flew. 
And  saw  the  long  black  shadow  throw  its  night 
Of  empty  darkness  through  the  depths  of  air. 
Veiling,  sad  last  eclipse,  the  silver  moon. 
There  gazing  as  they  stood,  before  their  sight 
A  glimmering  vision  floats ;  and  pallid  fear 
And  silent  horror  seize  their  daring  frames. 
Recoiling  from  the  dull,  and  loathsome  shape, 
That  unknown  dread  inspired :  shade  of  a  shade^ 
Confused  and  indistinct,  the  phantom  seemed. 
Mantled  in  moving  clouda;  a  hovering  mist, 
Mow  on  tlie  deep  it  rested,  now  on  high 
It  soared,  i^nd  cast  a  nameless  terror  rounds 
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As  some  proud  bark  that  holds  its  gallant  waj 
At  midnight,  strikes  upon  some  barren  rock 
And  checks  with  furling  sail  her  wary  course  : 
So  o^'er  the  shadow  of  the  rolling  Earth 
The  mystic  gloom  arrests  them  ;  the  rich  San 
Poured  the  full  splendour  of  his  golden  ray 
Upon  th'  impassive  darkness,  that  absorbed 
The  living  glory  of  his^perfect  beams ; 
Nor  was  the  light  reflected,  nor  the  vast 
And  black  profound  illumined  :  'twas  the  throne 
Of  Death ;  that  hopeless  of  his  future  prey 
Waited  the  fail  of  Nature. P.  243. 

Indeed  no  other  victory  was  now  left  for  Death.  Man  was 
rescued  from  temptation  ;  and  as  heaven  knew  no  change  its  in- 
habitants could  know  no  death.  In  hell^  indeed^  Death  would 
find  a  welcome^  as  Brahma  suggests  to  him.  He  would  b« 
bailed  with  joy,  as  the  soother  of  unutterable  torments;  but 
there  bis  dart  would  be  ineffectual.  The  taunt^  however,  is  ex* 
pressed  with  spirit 

Hence !  hence  to  Hell !  the  myriads  of  mankind 
Call  with  loud  groans  upon  thy  dreadful  name ! 
Go !  lull  their  torments  in  oblivion's  sleep. 
And  close  their  anguish  in  eternal  night ! 
Go !  add  new  pangs  to  the  infernal  world. 
There  shew  thy  fonn :  give  the  Damned  hope  of  rest 
To  black  annihilation  then  depart 
To  prove  their  miseries  may  still  Increase P.  246* 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  left,  on  which  Death  might  vent  his 
rage,  except  the  deserted  world.  Of  that  be  might  not  only 
witness  the  desolation,  but  be  an  active  agent  in  it,  and  so  spread 
swifter  destruction  over  smiling  nature.    Rouzed  by  thistboiq;ht 

The  phantom  cried'— 

■  ■      ■  "  Satan,  I  am  thine  1 

Mine  be  the  falling  stars,  the  darkened  suns. 
The  hour  when  great  Creation  trembling  feels 
The  fierce  cenvdsion  of  her  conquered  realms. 
And  sees  her  shattered  spheres  one  shapeless  mass 
Of  mingled  elements :  there,  there  shall  Death, 
Pleased  with  the  shadow  of  destruction,  range, 
For  ever;  glutted  with  the  wreck  of  Worlds.*'    P.  251. 

He  spake,  and  together  they  proceed  without  de!ay  to  their 
work  of  destruction.    The  comet,  hurled  from  the  polar  stafj 

^<  Onward  roars,  threatening," 

and  is  conducted  through  surrounding  stars  (o  the  sokr  sxsteaii 
a  "  aU 
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all  of  which  U  destroyed^  except  the  Georgian!  Sidus ;  tttt 
escapes  in  the  wreck  of  worlds. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  Book  we  are  recalled  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  Poem,  and  reminded  that  the  phuo  of  Ar- 
inageddon,  having  witnessed  the  final  judgment  of  mankind,  is 
appointed  as  the  3cene  of  the  last  great  conte^ft  between  the  pow« 
ers  of  good  and  evil.  During  the  time  which  the  action  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Books  take  up,  the  song  of  Jedid, 
which  was  began  in  Book  the  second,  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tinued. Here  the  song  ends ;  and  at  its  close,  the  leaders  of  the 
imgelic  army,  encouraged  by  tbe  Messiah's  assurance,  that 

Virtue's  cause  shall  triumph,*' 

|nrepare  for  war.  The  demons  also  appear  from  the  oppoMte 
quarter  of  the  plain  of  Armageddon,  not  less  anxious  for  the 
battle,  and  separated  from  tbe  heavenly  array  only  by  the  spot 
on  which  mankind  had  been  juc^ed. 

Nothing,  perbaps;  can  be  imagined  more  sublime,  than  die 
pause  preceding  a  conflict ;  the  moment  between  life  and  death, 
ere  armies  com^  to  shock  of  battle;  the  painful  expectation  to 
each  individual  of  what  may  be  his  fate ;  that  mingled  sensation 
pf  h<»pe  and  fear;  the  fear  of  failure,  not  of  death.  That 
aywta  which,  without  timidity,  implies  a  vehement  and  breath- 
less earnestness  to  quit  ourselves  Uke  men  in  the  conteat— all 
this  rushes  to  the  reader's  mind;  when,  after  describing  the  two 
mighty  armies  as  ready  to  engage, 

^  While  Discord  waves  with  joy  her  vulture  wmgs,  proud  of  her 
victories." 

The  poet  pauses  in  the  tale,  and  asks. 

Shall  distance  part  tliem  longer 

There  is  a  skill  and  spirit  in  this  change  of  style,  which,  as  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel,  would  be  unjustly  passed  over  without 
commendation.  It  is  from  many  brilliant  touches  like  these, 
that,  in  the  vast  work  before  us,  we  trace  the  hand  of  genius. 
Time  will  strengthjen  it. 

Mr.  T.  animated  by  a  true  love  for  Milton's  song,  optns  die 
eighth  Book  with  a  just  tribute  qf  praise  to  the  author  of  Para- 
dise lost. 

Tbe  march  of  the  demon  army  was  a  while  delayed  by  the  re- 
turn of  Brabma  and  Ithream  from  their  work  of  destiiiction  :  tbe 
former  of  whom  relates  to  Satan^  whom  he  terms"  his  king,*' the 
mode  by  which  he  executed  the  commission  entrusted  to  his 
fcharge.  His  description  of  the  burning  of  the  earth  is,  in  many 
partS)  highly  finished^  and  contains  much  varied  beauty*  Seas  are 
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4ried  np,  ttid  the  sfeiveral  parts  of  the  globe  yield  to  die  devour- 
iog  element.   The  destruction  of  the  Andes 

Shattered  in  the  common  mass" 

IS  particularly  marked.  The  fall  of  England  is  reserved  for  the 
dosii^  passage  ;  it  smks^  merged  in  the  burning  oceau.  Then 

**  The  mighty  island,  whose  majestic  front 

Opposed  th'  embattled  World,  and  ruled  the  deep  ; 

Earth's  best  and  perfect  state,  the  smiling  land 

Of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Honour,  England  fell!''   P.  S09. 

whilst  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  becomes 

A  shoreless,  waveless,  sea  of  molten  glass." 

In  the  four  remaining  books,  not  yet  published,  we  are  pro- 
mised an  account  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  overthrow 
of  the  powers  of  evil,  and  the  consequent  consummation  of  all 
things. 

From  this  view  of  the  plan  of  Armageddon,  a  Poem  which, 
if  finished  according  to  the  author's  present  intention,  will  pro- 
bably nearly  equal,  in  length,  the  Paradise  Lost.'*  It  is  plain 
that  Mr.  T.  has  proposed  to  himself  a  work  requiring  no  modern 
ate  talents  and  no  common  share  of  exertion ;  for  both  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  interest  his  subject  is  so  well  calculated  to 
excite.  That,  as  far  as  we  can  Jud^ge  by  the  part  of  the  work 
now  published,  we  think  him  not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  task,  no 
one  will  perhaps  be  surprized. 

Great  variety  of  reading  is.exhibited,  a  rich  fancy  displayed,  and 
a  true  love  of  the  Miltonian  style  evident  in  the  Poem  before  us, 
and  to  Mr.  Ta  praise  we  add,genuine  piety  pervades  the  whole :  but 
in  more  instances  than  one  we  can  mention,  particularly  in  points 
of  composition,  there  is  wanting  that  nice  discrimination,  that  so- 
lid judgment,  which  are  to  a  poem,  what  the  effect  of  age  is  to  a 
painting,  its  highest  finish ;  and  which  nothing  can  give  but  the 
mellowing  hand  of  time ;  though  in  the  one  case  time  works 
alone,  in  the  other  the  poet  works  with  him.  We  think  it  had 
been  a  fortunate  circumstaoce  for  our  author,  if  some  friend  bad 
advised  him  to  lay  aside  the  Poem  for  a  few  years ;  he  would 
then  himself  have  been  the  critic,  and  we  are  sure,  judging  from 
bis  character  as  a  liberal  and  good  man,  that  he  would  without 
scruple  have  curtailed  what  he  found  redundant,  amplified  what 
parts  of  the  Poem  were  confined,  and  submitted  it  at  once  to 
such  corrections,  as  a  riper  judgment  would  have  directed  and 
approved.  Indeed,  to  give  fkncy  the  wing  on.  subjects  so  mo- 
mentous, as  the  final  doom  of  man,  the  contest  of  the  powers  of 
)i^ven  and  hell ;  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  spiritual  he- 
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ia^B,  to  bear  the  reader  thnn^h  such  a  flight  with  -ease  md  di;« 
nrty^  is  a  work  well  performed  even  though  a  long  life  be  devoted 
lo  it.    It  is  easy  indeed  to  imagine  beiug;»,  whether  of  a  spihtoai 
or  mortal  nature,  and  call  them  into  action  ;  but  to  cail^ihem  oolj 
when  occasion  seems  not  merely  to  allow,  but  demand  them  to 
act ;  to  make  them  and  their  proceedings,  however  improbable^ 
or  even  sometimes  morally  impossible,  have  the  air  of  probabi* 
lily,  to  carry  us  among  beings  of  another  world,  and  so  to  asso* 
ciate  us  with  them  that  we  feel  not  stiange  in  their  society,  was 
done  by  our  Milton^  and  may  be  (we  trust.  Mill  be)  done  here- 
after l^y  Mr.  T. ;  but  at  present  he  often  makes  bold  attempts, 
without  that  commanding  dignity  which  the  subject  requires', 
and  to  which  the  greatest  natural  powers,  unless  strengthened  bj 
time  and  exercise,  must  prove  unequal.    Amongst  other  in- 
alances,  which  we  could  point  out  in  proof  of  this,  we  will  ad« 
dnce  only  one.   In  the  fourth  book  are  introduced  to  oar  notice 
aaven  distinct  orders  of  spiritual  beings :  the  teraphim,  the  cbe- 
niarini,  the  angels,  the  seraphim,  the  cherubim,  the  archangels 
and  the  hierarchs.    The  subject  is,  as  we  feel  it  to  be,  of  the 
gravest  cast ;  yet  Mr.  T.  must  not  be  angry  with  us,  if  we 
honestly  confess,  that  ceif  ain  comic  ideas  did  irresistibly  arise  in 
otir  minds,  as  we  fonnd  these  personages  advance,  set  by  set, 
with  parts  to  perform,  each  with  a  distinguishing  mark  so  slight^ 
that  our  attention  was  continually  on  the  stretch  to  avoid  mia* 
taking  them  and  their  performances.   The  whole  scene  stroim^lj 
jecalled  to  our  memory  the  ingenuity  which  we  once  witnessed 
of  an  Italian  in  the  conduct  of  his  Fantoccini,  where  every  devic<^ 
liowever  quaint  was  practised,  every  character  given,  however 
.otttr^,  to  surprise  the  wondering  crowd.    But  ^e  reader  of  a 
poem  having  more  time  to  reflect,  than  the  mere  gazer  at  a  spec- 
tacle, pauses  to  enquire  what  difierence  is  intended  by  this  dis- 
tinction, and  much  of  his  former  pleasure  is  lost  by  having  his 
attention  strained  at  a  novdty,  which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is 
unnecessary.   The  old  advice  is  too  good  to  bo  slighted — ^  nec 
Deus,intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus.**  No  difficulty  stood  in 
the  way,  which  at  all  required  the  intervention  of  such  novel  p^- 
sonages.   Unless  some  evident  good  were  to  result,  why  this  no- 
velty f   To  be  original  is  decidedly  the  first  and  strongest  mark 
of  genius ;  but  to  strive  at  being  always  original,  only  from  a 
desire  to  be  different  from  others,  is  very  unworthy  a  man  of  Mr. 
T's  acknowledged  poetical  genius  :  he  would  far  more  eflectualiy 
have  consulted  his  fame  as  a  poet,  if  he  had  been  contented  witfa 
a  piore  simple  arrangement.    Indeed,  however  much  reading 
the  fourth  book  may  shew,  we  own,  as  our  opinion,  that  the  part 
of  it,  on  which  we  have  ventured  a  short  remark,  wants  curUdI* 
ing  and  recasting.   No  one  can  respect,  more  thia  we  do^  the 
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man  who  would  exercise  his  talents  in  justifying  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  We  are  therefore  the  more  anxious  for  Mr.  V» 
«olid  fame,  and  in  proportion  to  such  anxiety,  is  our  freedom  ia 
discussing  the  merits  of  his  work ;  nor  need  he  fear,  lest  the 
Poem  be  too  short.  If  in  the  present  instance  we  recommend 
curtailment,  other  parts  of  his  work  may,  in,  at  least,  as  great  a 
degree  be  amplified.  Let  him  expatiate  more  at  large  upon  the 
leading  points  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  our  own  times ;  io 
will  there  have  human, characters  to  delineate ;  to  paint  the  pas- 
aions  of  men  aiid  their  consequences ;  and  such  delineation  being 
.what  every  reader  can  feel  and  judge  of,  will  carry  with  it 
much  the  higher  interest.  He  may  well  enlarge  upon  the  pro- 
bable  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  ere  many  years  shall  have 
passed :  Even  now,  at  the  moment  we  write,  Turkey  is  setting 
itself  in  array  against  the  great  power  of  .the  north,  and  engaging 
in  offensive  preparations,  which,  it  is  no  rash  imagining  to  pre- 
dict, will  prove  its  own  ruin.  The  crescent  is  \ianing,  and  soon 
(comparatively  speaking,  very  soon)  will  be  obscured  to  shine  no 
more.  The  subject  is  copious  and  replete  with  all  the  richness 
of  scenery  and  customs,  of  civil  and  religious  policy,  which  a 
poet  could  desire,  and  which  Mr.  T.  is  well  competent  to  bring 
forward  more  at  large  than  he  now  has^  a  few  lines  only  being 
made  to  suffice.  The  same  observation  will  hold  good  with  r^ 
apect  to  the  return  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  their  land ;  a  theme 
in  eveiy  way  poetical  and  interesting.  The  establishment  of  a 
Christian  Church  in  India  is  also  a  subject  capable  uf  much  en- 
largement, calculated  to  display  the  deepest  learning  and  most 
brilliant  fancy.  It  might,  with  propriety,  therefore,  have  occo* 
vied  a  larger  space  in  the  Poem,  than  is  at  present  allowed  to  it. 
In  truth,  this  latter  circumstance  is  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
However  pious  the  intentions  of  many  former  preachers  of 
Christianity  in  the  east,  and  great  as  may  have  been  the  benefits 
accruing  from  their  labors,  it  was  reserved  for  this  period  to  esta- 
blish, in  that  land,  a  Christian  Church,  in  a  manner  wortliy  its 
apostolical  purity.  Accordingly  a  scion  from  the  true  vine  is  now 
planted  there,  and  we  earnestly  trust  it  may  flourish  even  to  the 
end  of . the  world.  Our  Church  must  surely  esteem  itself  peca^ 
liarly  happy,  that,  in  so  important  a  part  of  the  world  as  India, 
she  has,  for  her  people  there,  a  pastor,  whose  deep  and  useful 
knowledge  is  applied  by  so  steady  and  well-guided  a  zeal,  that^ 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  we  look  forward  to  the  hap- 
piest  effects  from  his  pastoral  care. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  the  Established 
Church  to  be  informed,  that  the  great  work  of  organizing,  in  the 
east.  Christian  congregations,  and  bringing  them  under  the  cog- 
'  lUjzance  of  a  sound  ecclesiastical  polity,  is  idready  wdl  begun,  un-' 
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der  good  auspiceD^  by  the  Bishop's  active  exertions.  To  A/A 
last  was  to  be  observed^  at  Calcutta,  a  day  of  general  thankagiv> 
ing  ;  in  June  a  confirmation  was  to  be  held  there^  and  the  conse* 
cration  of  a  newly  erected  Church,  in  Madras,  was  fixed  fior 
November  in  this  year,  or  for  as  early  a  time  as  in  his  rouid  ef 
visitations  the  Bishop  could  visit  that  quarter. 

But  to  return  to  our  Poet,  each  succeeding  jtwr,  if  fiiCnre 
years  be  like  these  which  we  of  this  generation  have  witnessed,  wiD 
probably  prove  more  and  more  eventful  and  important ;  and  give 
Mr.  T.  opportunity  to  weave  into  his  Poem,  in  a  more  conspico- 
4M1S  manner,  (we  will  answer  for  his  doing  so  with  effect)  the 
wonders  of  Uiese  latter  days. 

Abhorrent  even  from  die  appearance  of  cavil  or  ftstidioosneHy 
where  the  work,  under  consideration,  proceeds  from  a  peo,  em* 
ployed,  like  Mr.  Ts,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  and  having 
been  perhaps  already  too  free  in  our  general  remarks,  we  shall  not 
dwell  long  on  any  paiticular  passages  we  think  ezceptiooabie ; 
convinced  that  Mr.  T.  will  hereafter  be  die  first  to  correct  inac* 
curacies,  he  will  give  ns  leave  however  to  point  out  some  dults 
which  we  must  not  pass  over.  In  order  to  lengthen  and  Ae 
out  his  lines,  Mr.  T.  frequently  approaches  very  near  the  bathos. 
In  one  instance  he  sinks  down,  deep  indeed.  The  condenmed 
wicked  are  depicted  as 

Lost  to  all  feeling,  but  the  sense  of  guflt* 
Cursed  and  immortal,  wrxtchw  and  dsbasbd.'* 

Had  the  sentence  ended  at  ^  immortaP  all  had  been  welL 
The  reader  would  have  feared  to  reflect  on  that  vast  aggregate  of 
misery,  contained  in  the  two  short  words cursed  and  imoMMtaL*' 
In  p.  149  there  is  an  expression  applied  to  Ptdmala,  for  which 
we  confess  our  want  of  taste. 

^<  Then  came  the  goddess  Queen,  Fedmala,  ftir, 
Churnxd  from  the  milky  sea.'' 

Hell  in  an  early  part  of  this  Poem  is  said  to  be  boundless ;  yet 
in  P.  167  we  read  of 

««  The  fearful  bound 

Ofhell  and  nature." 

Nor  are  we  at  all  reconciled  to  ^Uhe  dunghill  earth.^  Tbe 
same  carelessness  has  permitted  Imaus  to  stand  widi  a  wrong 
quantity. 

Whfle  sultry  winds  the  last  remains  of  life 
Destroyed,  and  Imaus^  girdle  of  the  earth,        p.  SOS. 
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This  want  of  revision  is  veiy  conspicuous  in  a  passage^  which 
otherwise  has  considerable  merit.  Satan^  in  P.  IS$,  is  said  to 
have 

€t  A  front 

Serene  and  tranquil  i** 

but  in  the  same  description  of  him,  we  find  that  before  any 
fresh  circumstance  could  have  arisen  to  cause  the  alteration^ 

"  "  Now,  on  his  brow 

Blind  shame,  and  faint  repentance,  mad  remorse. 
Keen  self-rejproach,  despair  and  bate  and  grief 
Engrave  their  pangs,  rage  in  hb  bleeding  hearty 
And  turn  to  agony  the  lingerbg  smile 
Of  hope  and  scorn/'   P.  ISi. 

We  must  observe  fiirtber,  at  the  hazard  of  being  esteemed  hy- 
pocritical^ that  amongst  other  redundancies,  the  exclamation 
*^  Oh*'  stands  prominent,  giving  a  very  tame  and  poor  effect  to 
passages,  which  in  themselves  want  neither  spirit  nor  richness. 
The  rhythm,  which,  in  blank  verse,  is  of  the  first  importance,  is 
not  sufficiently  varied.  Mr.  T.  would  do  well  to  cultivate  « 
more  fastidious  ear :  Milton  was  pre-eminent  in  this  particuhr  ; 
his  ear  being  in  a  peculiar  manner  nice  and  discriminating.  But 
"we  will  not  lengthen  our  list  of  objectionable  parts  of  Armaged* 
don :  we  have  given  it,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  T.  may  hereafter 
turn  to  good  account  what  we  trust  he  will  consider  as  friendly 
suggestions.  It  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few 
Biany  beautifiil  passages,  which,  exclusive  of  those  ah^ady 
lirought  forward  in  our  detail  of  the  Poem,  have  much  de- 
Ikhted  us. 

In  an  address  to  the  moon  (P.  11)  are  contrasted,  with  much 
poetical  effect,  tiie  lovely  stillness  of  that  orb,  and  the  calmness 
of  feeling  which  contemplating  it  excites,  widi  the  raging  tempesU 
of  passion,  and  that  tumult  of  woe  arising  both  from  natural  and 
mond  causes  to  which  mankind  are  liable. 

Oh !  what  fearful  scenes 
Of  horror,  thro*  thy  long  continued  course 
Of  twice  tluree  thousand  years,  hast  thou  beheld. 
Pale  sovereign  of  the  night !  thy  peerless  rays 
Have  played  in  transie9t  softness,  o'er  the  mass 
Of  dark  and  raging  tempesU,  as  they  lashed 
The  sounding  shores ;  have  seen  them  vex  the  deep 
With  hurricane,  and  swallow  in  th'  abyss 
Of  maddening  waters  potent  fleets,  that  rode 
In  stately  majesty  above,  and  seemed 
To  Gon^r  Ocean  I  thou  hast  tmged  the  surgai 
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That  closed  the  space  of  their  descent,  «xA  howled 

A  buder  roar,  big  with  the  dying  shrieks 

Of  the  wrecked  Mariners,  who  turn  to  thee, 

A  sad  farewell^  despairing  look  and  drown. 

ThoUy  when  gaunt  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  War, 

Have  swept  with  fevered  wing  the  groaning  lands,^ 

The  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  pride  of  states^ 

Mid  all  the  terrors  of  the  thundering  bolt. 

And  midnight  lightnings,  flashing  thro'  the  clouds^ 

Of  heaven;  amid  the  battle  and  the  storm. 

Thou,  unconcerned,  hast  held  thy  stately  course. 

And,  heedless  of  an  agonizing  world, 

Poured  thine  expanded  beams  alike  on  alL*'  P.  II. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  us  to  imagine  one  moment  of  time  more 
awful  than  another,  we  should  select  that  in  which  those  who 
may  be  alive  at  the  last  day  shall  hear  the  angel  summon  the 
dead;  *^  To  wake  from  the  sleep  of  death/'  The  idea  loses  no- 
thing  of  its  effect  in  the  hands  of  our  Poet.  When  the  dead  are 
aommoned,  the  living  also  hear  the  voice  which  calls  them  to 
judgment.  The  effect  is — a  total  cessation  from  eveiy  puisuit 
connected  with  things  of  this  worlds  or  suspension  of  every 
earthly  feeling. 

^*  The  pause  of  life  was  fearful ;  as  the  Voice 

From  every  rock  and  mountain,  hill,  and  plain. 

And  wilderness,  and  ocean,  echomg  wide. 

Alike  suspended  hope,  and  joy,  and  fear. 

Ambition,  love,  and  hatred,  and  the  thirst 

Of  gain,  the  pride,  and  wants,  and  cares  of  nuui«"  P«  16* 

The  passage  b  short,  but  the, thought  presented  to  us  in  it^  is 
striking,  and  we  think  Mr.  T.  might  have  enlarged  upon  it,  with 
great  propriety,  and  with  increased  interest  to  his  Poem,  and, 
above  all,  with  additional  moral  advantage  to  his  reader.  We 
think  it  of  a  nature  to  check  vice  in  his  high  career,"  and  make 
even  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think.**  There  is  a 
description  of  our  earth  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  tfat 
departure  of  the  living,  which  displays  real  beauty. 

The  silent  globe  its  wonted  course  pursued. 
The  seasons  held  their  sway,  and  day  and  night 
Continued :  and  the  birds  their  sweetest  song 
Trilled  soflly,  grateful  to  the  opening  flowers, 
WafUng  their  perfume  o'er  the  lonely  woods ; 
And  winds  and  waves  obeyed  the  sovereign  voices 
That  gave  them  motion  first :  Man,  Man  alone, 
The  potent  Monarch  of  this  lower  realm. 
Torn  from  his  empire,  sought  a  nobler  state ! 
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Man  from  the  regions  of  the  Earth  had  flown. 
And  the  sun  set  upon  a  desert  World !   P.  21. 

Though  Mr.  T.  be  occaaonally  deficient  in  spirit,  the  follow- 
ing pas$iage  will  prove  him  capable  of  the  most  animated  style* 
The  fiends  are  gasing  on  the  wretched  beings,  once  6U  earth-sub* 
dued  b^'  their  temptationS|  now  in  Hell  tormented  by  them. 

**  To  the  stem  roar  they  listen,  and  to  shrieks^ 
That,  borne  on  many  a  whirlwind,  wandered  by ; 
As  in  the  savage  islands  of  the  South, 
Some  barbarous  Chieiliain,  on  his  rugged  cliff, 
At  midnight's  solemn  hour,  hears  the  wild  prayer 
For  refuge  from  the  searwom  mariner; 
Catches  the  scream  of  murder  en  the  blast 
Loud  swelling,  as  his  comrades  in  the  storm 
Wave  high  the  flaming  torch,  and  hail  the  ci'ew 
From  Ocean's  foaming  billows  to  the  toils 
Of  slaughter,  shuddering  at  the  wished-for  sound, 
Though  joyous  o'er  his  prey :  so  hear  the  fiends 
With  gladness,  dread,  and  trembling."   P.  102. 

Of beauty's  voice  and  eye,"  the  picture  is  fiiU  of  truth  and 
feeling ;  and  cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  is  not  warmed 
on  reading  it.  From  that  and  many  passages  which  the  reader 
will  note  with  pleasure,  we  judge  Mr.  T.  to  possess  a  heart  feel* 
ingly  alive  to  all  the  sweet  charities  of  life.  No  man  who  could 
not  himself  feel  and  act  as  a  friend,  could  have  depicted,  in  the 
following  animated,  though  short,  passage,  the  delights  which 
friends  would  enjoy  during  the  state  of  a  millenium.  Then 

Here  pure  and  early  friendship  bloomed  again 
In  all  its  youthful  vigour ;  no  vam  pride, 
No  envious  coldness,  severed  the  true  firiends. 
Or  broke  that  sacred  intercourse  of  soul, 
The  Yulgar,  proud,  and  selfish  never  knew.*'  P.  230.  . 

The  eighth  book  closes  with  a  scene  most  highly  painted  and 
touched  with  a  master's  hand.  To  read  the  last  twenty  lines  of 
that  book  unmoved  would  betray  a  want  of  taste;  an  insensibility 
to  every  thing  like  poetical  effect,  which,  we  trust,  can  be  charged 
upon  none  of  our  readers.  The  earth,  after  its  conflagration,  ap- 
pears as  a  burning  globe,  glimmering  in  space  with  a  dark  and 
angry  light.  The  scene  of  stilly  awe  presented  to  us — no  busy 
hum  of  men  on^this  nether  world — not  a  living  being  left— vege- 
tation destroyed,  and  its  former  variety  changed  to  one  "  shore- 
less, waveles»  sea  of  molten  glass,"  is  well  fitted  to  rivet  all  our 
•ttention. 

So 
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«  So  dosed  our  great  cominitdoii :  now  we  leavtf 

The  solar  path,  among  th'  unpeopled  atarsi , 

To  wing  our  jBolitarjr  waj,  and  rise 

To  Armageddon's  War :  but  once,  once  more, 

While  yet  its  desolated  Mass  was  seen, 

Down  to  the  burning  glebe  our  anxious  eye  . 

We  turn,  around  a  solemn  stillness  reigned; 

Darting  from  every  side  an  angry  lieht. 

The  red  ball  glimmered  m  the  troubled  air  I 

The  smoke  had  rolled  away>  the  Earthquakes  ceased 

And  o'er  th*  exhausted  Ocean,  o'er  the  vales 

And  mountains,  o'er  the  sunk  and  ruined  pride 

Of  gay  Creation,  and  the  pomp  of  Man, 

A  shoreless,  waveless  sea  of  molten  gla^ 

Moved  its  unru£9ed  tide,  the  tomb  of  Earth ! 

No  sound  amid  the  awful  calm  was  heard, 

Save  when  the  Comet  in  its  wandering  flight 

Smote  on  some  distant  world,  and  Nature  spake^ 

In  dull  and  sullen  murmurs  through  the  deep, 

Indignant  resignation  to  her  fote/'   P.  SI 3* 

It  appears  from  our  view  of  the  part  of  Armageddon  now 
published,  that  the  moral  of  the  Poem  is  of  the  highest  character, 
and  that  the  sentiments  and  diction^  if  they  equal  not  the  sih 
blimity  and  extent  of  the  subject,  are  at  least  of  a  superior  cast. 
And  here  peihaps  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  shewr  the 
superiority  of  our  matchless  Milton ;  but  Mr.  T.,  with  a  mo- 
desty which  does  him  honor,  deprecates  any  comparison  widi 
the  great  master  of  English  epic.  We  forbear,  therefore,  to  in- 
stitute any  thing  like  a  regular  comparison,  although,  we  must  c<»»- 
fess,  the  impossibility  of  divesting  our  minds  of  the  del^htful  ma^ 
gic  which  pervades  Milton's  pictures  of  the  same  characters^ 
Mr.  T's  delineation  wants  that  appearance  of  truth,  that  realizing 
spirit  which  directed  Milton's  pencil.  It  is  indeed  so  far  uufortu- 
nate,  that  though  the  one  poet  draws  the  character  of  the  arch  re* 
bel  at  the  close  of  his  career,  as  the  reigning  king  of  darimess,  and 
the  other  has  painted  him,  when  he  first  b^gan  his  reign,  und  de- 
clared himself  the  enemy  alike  of  God  and  man  ;  yet  the  situa- 
tions, in  which,  as  a  fallen  spirit  under  torment,  be  is  exhibited ; 
the  characteristic  energies  which  those  emergencies  call  forth  , 
and  the  unconqiiered  mind  which  animates  him  under  all  circum- 
stances are  too  similar  to,  and  correspond  too  closely  with^  Mil- 
ton's representation  of  them  to  allow  Mr.  T.  any  hope  of  beii^ 
equally  successful.  But  it  is  no  discouragement  to  any  poet, 
that  he  is  inferior  to  one,  who  was  himself — NuUi  secundus.'' 

The  plan  of  Armageddon,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  T.,  OHBpre- 
hends^  atf  we  have  found^  matter  of  the  highest  import.  The 
S  slatt 
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slate  of  d)e  world  in  the  latter  ds^ys^  the  milleniiioi,  and  the  final 
destruction  .of  all  things,  are  topics  cpnnected  with  the  subject 
and  successively  taken  into  consideration.  On  tlie.  probably  state 
of  the  world,  in  the  latter  days,  Mr.  T.  might,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  with  propriety,  have  been  more  disuse.  It  is  a  wide 
field,  which  the  poet  cannot  enter  without  finding  a  rich  harvest 
before  him  ;  a  vast  supply  of  materials  for  fancy  to  work  upon ; 
and  though  much  obscurity  overshadows  it,  is,  in  suph  degree, 
only  as  to  add  to  the  general  eifect  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 

That  be  speaks  well  of  his  own  country,  its  laws  and  its  reli- 
gion, is  as  it  should  be ;  and  if  his  reader^  be  of  our  stamp^  he 
need  not  fear  having  said  tpo  much. 

Some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  frequent  mention  of  our 
own  great  and  good  country:  but  bb  the  history  of  a  king  is  the 
history  of  a  nation,  so  is  that  of  Britain  the  history  of  the  world : 
the  consequences  of  the  part  for  instance  we  have  acted  in  the 
late  contest,  and  may  be  required  to  act  in  the  present  crisis,  may 
be  productive  of  greater  and  more  lasting  happiness  to  mankind, 
than  an^  other  event  merely  human,  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
any  nati6n."   P.  xxv. 

We  think  no  apology  nece^ry.  The  extract  just  made,  writ- 
ten in  April,  seems  prophetical  of  the  events  which  the  following 
June  presented  to  us — Europe  delivered,  and  Britain  (juvante 
Deo)  the  deliverer.  To  the  wisdom  in  council,  and  energy  in 
action,  which  marked  the  decisions  of  the  British  Government, 
all  these  wise  plans  must  be  referred,  and  the  whole  of  that  broad 
and  l^onorable  policy  be  traced,  which  have  been  blessed  by  God 
to  the  preservation  of  cK  i!  and  religious  order  throughout  Europe. 
For  what  great  events  wc,  as  a  nation,  may  yet  be  reserved,  is 
known  to  him  only  who  disposes  all  things  to  his  own  wise  arid 
gracious  purposes.  In  a  belief,  that  a  millenium,  a  sabbatical 
rest  for  a  thousand  years,  is  reserved  for  the  Church  of  God,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  wiih  Mr.  T.  This  belief  was  very  preva- 
lent in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  but  lost  ground  as  the  papal 
power  gained  strength.  At  the  Reformation  it  a^ain  recovered 
Itself,  and  in  these  latter  days  seems  regaining  consideration  with 
all  who  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  time  to  thiiik  calmly 
and  deeply  on  serious  subjects. 

There  is,  and  ever  must  be,  much  of  mystery  in  high  themes  like 
these  ;  but  let  not  any  well  disposed  man,  whether  he  be  philp-* 
aopher,  historian,  or  poet,  be  led  from  the  contemplation  of 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  subjects  not  intended  for  us  to 
bandle  :  true  it  is,  that  the  study  of  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures  may  be  turned  to  bad  account ;  the  infidel  may  read  a  mi* 
racle,  and  hold  it  up  to  scorn  ;  the  enihusiast  may  bewilder  his 
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SDind  ^  ith  visionary  dream.^  by  misapplying  the  divine  promisei  ^ 
and  the  fenatic  may  charitably  exclude  from  salvation  all  who 
have  not  all  bis  own  particular  notions  of  Christian  faith.  But 
to  argue  against  its  utility  from  the  abuse  of  any  things  is  always 
bad  reasoning.  We  would  rather  encourage  a  calm  and  steady  re^ 
search^  in  humility  and  reverence,  into  every  part  of  Scripture^  as 
M  ell  the  prophecies^  as  tlie  doctrines  and  precepts,  tndeed  to  do 
tbat  we  are  not  merely  permitted^  we  are  commanded^,  we  are 
encouraged.  To  study,  with  judgment  and  humility,  the  word 
of  prophecy,  to  look  forward  to  the  triumph  of  God  s  Church 
over  every  obstacle,  to  meditate  on  the  grand  consummation  ot 
all  things,  is  to  exercise  the  mind  worthily,  is  to  ensure  a  bless^ 
|Dg  on  our  exertions « 

The  Poem  we  have  been  considering  tends  to  encourage  suck 
researches,  and  they  may  be,  to  our  apprehension,  so  pregnant 
with  advantage,  by  purifying  our  heart,  and  giving  it  juster  viern 
both  of  God  and  his  creatures,  by  supplying  our  thoughts  with  fit 
matter  to  dwell  upon,  that  we  confess  ourselves  highly  gratified 
in  finding  a  poet  devote  bis  talents  in  so  great  and  good  a  cause. 
Speculations  like  his,  (if  speculations  they  may  be  called)  fosteir 
only  amiable  feelings,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  ^ny  one  so  in- 
sensible as  not  to  be  interested  in  them.  VVe  have  spoke  some- 
what freely  of  the  work,  as  a  cotnpositioa,  bev:;atis^  we  wish  well 
to  Mr.  Ts  fame.  The  Poem  is  yet  unfinished;  open  therefore 
to  any  improvements  which  the  author  may  hereafter  make.  Tbit 
main  point  we  would  press  upon  Mr. Ts  attention  is  revision. 
He  has  chose  a  subject  beyond  the  common  apprehension  of 
men's  minds,  a  subject  too  vast  for  him  to  have  done  justice  to 
at  present :  we  would  speak  guardedly,  considering  bis  present 
laudable  effort  as  an  earnest  of  s.till  better  thipgs.  His  imagina- 
tion  is  vivid,  but  his  diction  wants  strength  to  express  his  thoughts. 
This  he  would  himself  perceive,  if  he  could  read  ^ome  passage^ 
of  Armagedclop  as  from  any  work  strange  to  him.  Let  him  put 
aside  his  Poem  for  a  season,  till  he  can  Ipok  at  the  whole  with 
atrengtliened  and  unbiassed  judgment ;  he  will  then,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  part  recast  it,  curtailing  some  portions,  enlarging  others. 
He  will  then  see  with  a^critic's  eye  those  blemishes,  which  now, 
from  long  familiarity  with  them,  he  notes  not ;  for  in  compos- 
lion,  as  in  morals,  we  may  be  so  familiarized  to  our  own  faults, 
tbat  at  last  w;e  even  cherish  them.  lui  the  dedication  to  ii^ 
Grace  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  T.  has  welt  expressed  what  we  would 
briefly  give  as  our  opinion  of  the  Poem.  "  The  author  s  talents 
are  not  e^ ual  to  his  ambition'' — let  us  add,  they  are  not  yet  equad 
to  bis  honest  aod  laudable  ambition. 

If  the  work  be  hereafter^ compressed  into  ten  or  eight  bookS|, 
(or     know  of  no  imgic  la  the  Aumber  twelve  to  induce  the 
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continuance  of  it.  It  will  more  than  gain  in  strengtli^  what  it 
loses  in  bulk ;  though  as  we  have  been  free  to  suggest^  much  im- 
portant and  interesting  matter  may  with  great  effect  be  added, 
and  the  Poem  of  Armageddon,  if  not  the  first  epic  poem  w« 
boast,  may  be  a  benefit  to  mankind  and  an  honor  to  its  author. 

Mr.  T.  is  young;  many  years  must  elapse,  ere  herau:h  the. 
age  when  Milton  began  his  Paradise  Lost.  Mr.  T.  may  dravr 
much  encouragement  from  this  fact.  Let  him  go  on  storing  hit 
mind  with  learning,  gathered  as  well  from  reading  as  observa* 
tion  and  reflection ;  it  will  form  a  sound  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment,  which  is  what  a  poet  generally  most  needs*  Let  Mr* 
T.  act  upon  this  principle,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  foretell* 
ing^  that,  when  the  Poem  in  a  few  years  makes  its  appearancej 
completed  by  such  judicious  curtailments,  and  added  beaatiesj 
as  he  will  then  be  so  well  able  to  manage,  it  will  be  a  poeni 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  the  nation.  We,  if  life  be  spared  us^ 
pnd  all  who  read  it,  shall  do  so  with  increased  pleasure,  and  find 
in  it  a  proof,  that  the  author,  whose  mind  is  cast  in  a  high  mouldj 
and  whose  aim  is  worthy  his  sacred  calling,  has  not  neglected  the 
talents  committed  to  his  charge ;  but  rather,  as  every  wise  man 
ought  to  do,  and  as  every  good  man  will  strive  to  do,  he  has,  with 
increasing  age,  increased  his  knowledge,  re^ned.his  ta8te,.and  io^* 
proved  his  judgment. 


Art.  IIL  ji  Course  of  Sermons,  preached  at  Great  St.  Marias 
Church,  btfore  the  TUmversttifof  Cambridge,  during  the  Month 
of  jipril,  1816.  By  the  Kev.  fVilliam  Sharpe,  A.  M, 
Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  Svo,  pp.  96. 
3s.   Rivingtons.    1 8  iQ. 

These  .Sermons  relate  to  the  four  following  subjects ; 
Original  Sin,  Regeneration,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Final 
Perseverance.  From  the  Introduction,  prefixed  to  them,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  appointed  one  of  the  select  preacher^ 
for  the  Academical  year,  which  has  just  elapsed  ;  and  that  he 
selected  these  subjects,  in  order  to  correct  some  erroneous  np^ 
tions,  which  %{r.  Simeon  (who  it  seems  had  likewise  been  ap» 
pointed  a  select  preacher  fpr  that  year)  had  endeavoured  tq 
propi^te  from  the  same  pulpit.  But  w^  will  let  Mr.  Sharpe 
fpeak  for  himself. 

The  author  of  the  following  Sermons  thinks  it  may  be  right 
|o  nre^e  (beip  by  a  few  explanatory  remarki^i  now  that  be  hat 
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been  induced  to  lay  them  before  the  public.   It  was  originally  far 
ftom  his  intention  to  enter  upon  controversy  in  the  course  of  Ser- 
monsy  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  preach  lately 
before  the  University  ;  but,  on  hearing  the  discourses  of  the  first 
of  the  Select  Preachers  of  the  present  year,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  ought  not  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed ;  and,  as  he  understood 
tlie  matter  was  not  likely  to  be  taken  up  in  a  higher  quarter,  he 
himself  resolved  to  offer  some  observations  on  certain  doctrines,  for 
the  i^upport  of  which  tliose  discourses  were  composed.    He  is  not 
ignorant  in  what  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation  he  bos  placed 
hjn^self  by  underta(cing  to  comment  on  writings  which  have  not 
been  published  ;  but,  as  he  is  conscious  of  no  wilful  intention  to 
misrepresent,  so  has  he  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  in  the  present 
instance  no  charges  can  be  brought  against  him  on  that  score. 
Tlie  truth  is,  he  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  many  passages  of  those 
Sermons,  that  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  earliest  opportunity* 
after  he  heard  iheui,  of  expressing  their  sense,  and,  (as  nearly  aa 
he  could,)  their  words,  in  writing,  and  it  is  on  those  cotemporary 
notes  that  he  has  grounded  all  his  remarks,  which  relate  to  the 
Hev.  C.  Simeon.   The  citcumstance,  then,  just  mentioned,  first 
tfugj^ested  to  the  author  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Sermons ;  but 
their  design  is  of  a  much  more  general  nature,  than  to  combat  the 
sentiments  of  aqy  single  individual,  however  respectable  in  himself^ 
or  however  powerful  in  his  influence  over  others.    They  contain 
tain  an  examination  of  the  principal  discriminating  opinions  of  that 
large  class  of  the  members  of  our  Church,  who  profess  to  hold  the 
.  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  greater  degree  of  purity  tlian  the  rest 
of  thwr  brethren ;  the  accuracy  of  the  tenets,  commonly  calle4 
evangelical  >s  here  attempted  to  be  ascertained,  and,  principally, 
by  a  reference  to  Scripture.*' 

In  the  first  Sermon  Mr.  S.  ver}-  properly  argues  agaiust  the 
absurd  and  dangerous  tenet  of  the  Calvinists,  in  i*egard  to  the 
tvtal  ooi  ruption  of  human  nature.  The  doctrine  ol  tlie  Church 
of  Kngland,  iu  the  Article  of  Original  Sin,  is,  that  "  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  originpl  righteousness,  and  is  of  his, own  nature 
inclined  to  evil."  But  the  Calvinists,  vho  depart  from  this,  as 
w  ell  as  from  other  Articles  of  our  Church,  are  not  contented  to 
represent  man  as  far  gnne  from  righteousness,  and  inclined  lo 
evil,  but  as  totally  lost  to  nil  righteousness,  and  as  absolutely  in- 
capable of  doing  any  tiling  that  is  good.  They  represent  man 
as  a  mere  lump  of  depravity ;  and,  if  we  may  jpdge.  by  their  state* 
itients,  this  depravity  has  gieat  advantages,  as  it  affords  more 
room  for  the  operation  of  grace.  In  answer  to  this,  says  Mr.  S. 
p.  0.  *f  firmly  believe,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature  ;  but  \vc 
^trenuobftly  deny  that  he  has  fallen  like  Lucifer;  from  the  heights 
pf  heaven,  to  the  ver)^  lowest  pit  of  moral  degrodaliou,  and  dark* 
fiets^  {|i)cl  depravity.'^   (le  tht)i  proceeds  to  slieu,  ^iid  we  tiling 
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vciy  success  rully>  la  what  manner  the  Calvinistic  theoiy,  "  so 
far  from  exalting  the  character  of  the  Alitiighty,  robs  him  of 
some  of  the  principal  and  essential  attributes  of  divinity.*'  Jind 
he  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  Discourse  by  shewing  the  per* 
nicious  effects  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  human  depnivi^ 
must  have  upon  our  morals. 

Let  us  advert  (says  Mr.  S.  p.  11,)  to  the  praetioid  effectt^ 
Which  this  doctrine  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  produce.  It  de- 
stroys then,  in  the  first  place,  that  proper  degree  of  respect  for. 
himself  which  eveiy  one  naturally  feds,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  of  innocence  aild  integrity  that  can  eL^st  in- 
dependently of  religious  considerations ;  for  a  convert  to  these 
opinions  must  necessarily  think,  that  he  has  neither  innocence  nor 
integrity  to  take  care  of,  and  that,  oh  the  contrary,  he  is  so  utterly 
vile,  polluted,  and  abominable,  that  let  him  commit  what  crinM 
he  will,  he  cannot  possibly  sufiuse  his  soul  with  a  blacker  dye,  than 
that  which  it  received  from  its  cnriginal  mould.  Kay  more,  he  has 
an  excuse  for  sinning,  and  in  that  a  strong  indmemmit  to  it ;  for  be 
will  attribute  his  sin,  (and  reasonably  enough)  not  to  his  own 
niroluntaiy  agency,  but  to  that  vital  principle  of  deep  depravity 
interwoven  into  liis  moral  constitution,  the  motions  of  which  be 
has  no  power  to  oootroul  by  the. exertion  of  opposite  aflPectioos 
and  desires.*' 

Tlie  second  Sermon  is  a  continuation  ot  the  same  sul{}ecf,i 
and  here  Mr.  S.  examines  the  principal  passages  of  Scriptjure ; 
ivhich  bear  upon  this  question.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
follow  him  through  the  whole  range  which  he  has  taken :  but 
we  are  satisfied  lhat  every  impartial  reader  will  agree  witli  him 
in  the  conclusion,  that  the  general  sense  of  Scripture  is  adversd 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

The  third  Sermon  is  on  Begeneration  ;  a  subject^  which 
produced  much  bitter  controversy,  and  has  given  rise  to  some 
tumultuous  meetings  at  a  place,  which  had  been  always  distin- 
guished by  the  strictest  decorum.  And  here  we  cannot  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  returning  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Arch-^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  wlio  presided  at  Bartlett*s  Buildings  on 
two  tryiug  occasions,  and  maintained  by  his  firmness  both  the 
dignity  of  the  Churchy  and  the  parity  of  its  doctrines.  Nor 
must  we  omit  our  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  who  had  a  task  of  great  deli- 
cacy imposed  tspon  them,  and  who  executed  their  task  in  a  man- 
ner^ which  justly  entitled  them  to  the  approbation  of  th6  Bbard!i 
But  let  us  return  to  the  Sermon  before  us.  Though,  according 
to  the  .doctrine  jof  our  Church,  Regeneration  takes  ■pbce.4U 
Baptism^  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  all  its  ministers :  for  there  are 
some  who  deny,  and  still  more  who  think  it  doubtful,  whether  Re- 
gensration  does  take  place  at  Baptism.  But  says  Mr.  S.  at  p.  47* 

«  They 
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They  are  constrained  to  aHow^  that  the  term  Regeneraftiosi 
itself,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  is  only  found 
once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  single  passage,  where  it  ibey 
Occur  *f  it  stands  in  close  connexion  with  Baptism,  and  refers  to 
a  change  already  past*^ 

In  the  next  page  Mr.  S.  observes,  that 

Many  laboured  and  some  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made 
ef  late  to  prove,  that  no  such  change  is  necessuily  effected  at  Bap- 
tism, for  the  purpose  of  inferring  that  it  dierefore  remains  to  be 
.eccoinplished.--In  the  case  of  in^t  baptism,  more  espedaOy,  ve 
may  uearly  see  how  completely  it  has  oeen  divested  of  its  sacra* 
.mental  character :  for  our  opponents  have  declared  in  plain  terms, 
that  any  spiritual  benefits,  with  which  that  Saa^^ent  may  be  at* 
tended  to  an  infant,  arise  sdelyfirom  the  worthiness  of  theMinig« 
ter,  and  thepiout  supplications  of  himself  and  the  congregation; 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  Baptism  has  no  sort  of  sphitoal 
.efficacy  in  itself,  and  operates  in  no  respect  by  virtue  of  any  blet« 
aing  annexed  to  it,  as  an  institution  of  divine  appointment." 

Mr.  S.  theit  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  such  was  the  doctrine^ 
trhicb  Mr.  Simeon  had  delivered  from  the  University  Pulpit : 
and  we  can  easily  give  credit  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement^- 
t>ecause  Mr.  Simeon  has  long  since  published  his  Confesnon 
.of  Faith  upon  this  subject.  He  has  plainly  told  us  in  his  two 
hundred  and  twenty-first  Skeleton,  that  Baptism  is  *^  an  outward 
work  of  man  upon  the  body  ^  whence  we  cannot  but  infer^  that 
according  to  Mr.  Simeon  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  bo* 
tween  Baptism  and  Regeneration.  Another  passage  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Sharpe  from  Mr.  Scott's  Effect  of  Baptism,  p.  17. 
from  which  we  find  that  Regeneration  is  a  blessing,  which  only 

may  be  convey^**  at  Baptism ;  and  that  when  it  is  conveyed, 
**  it  ift  conveyed  in  answer  to  the  devout  prayers  of  the  sevenl 
parties  concerned  in  the  administration  and  reception  of  this 
Sacrament.''  Having  stated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sharpe  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  opinion  of  his  opponents  on  the  other,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  connexion  between  Baptism  and  Regeneration, 
We  shall  merely  observe,  that,  as  both  parties  are  professed 
Churchmen,  the  question  at  i&sue  between  them  lies  in  a  short 
compass.  Every  Churchman  roust  either  consent  to  have  his 
religious  opinions  tried  by  the  ArUdes  and  liturgy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  he  must  renounce  his  character  as  a  Church* 
man.  And  we  are  confident,  that  if  the  question  were  submitted 
to  any  impartial  jury,  who  gave  their  verdict  aoconfing  to  the 
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plain  itieanmg  of  the  law,  they  would  decide  in  fiiTOiir  of  tboie 
'  who  assert,  that  Regeneration  is  a/ways  conferred  at  Baptism, 
when  that  Sacrament  is  rightly  administered  according  ta  the 
rules  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  fourth  Sermon  relates  to  Justification  by- Faith,  and  tba 
fifth  to  Final  Perseverance;  But  as  so  much  baa  been  already 
laid  on  these  subjects^  and  we  have  already  made  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  three  first  Sermons,  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifth  Sermon,  where  Mr.  S.  has  briefly  stated  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  examine  the  subjects  brought  forward  im, 
these  Sermons.    He  thus  addresses  his  audience  in  p.  Q1. 

"  Controverty  in  theology  is,  Kke  war  in  civil  life,  a  Very  greafp 
though  sometimes  a  very  necessary  evil.  But,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  justifiableness  of  commencing  an  attack  in  either 
case,  the  right  of  opposing  one  will  not  at  least  be  doubted.  Of 
this  right  then  we  claim  the  full  benefit,  for  you  are  our  witoetses^ 
that  in  the  present  instance  we  were  not  the  aggressors ;  it  must 
be  still  firesh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  that  when  we  first 
jre-assembled  in  the  current  academic  vear,  after  a  premature  se« 
paration  occasioned  by  certain  awful  events,  whicn  might,  on« 
should  think,  have  reminded  us  all  that  there  was  better  employ 
ment  for  us,  during  the  short  and  uncertain  time  of  our  sojourn- 
ing here,  than  to  waste  it  in  strifes,  and  debates,  and  questions ; 
«^t  that  moment,  while  we  were  waiting  to  hear  the  accents  0^ 
Christian  meekpess,  an  alarm  was  sounded  in  the  sanctuary  of  God  ; 
We  looked  to  th6se,  who  should  have  spoken  peace  to  us,  ahd  he- 
boid they  were  making  themselves  ready  for  battle.  We  heard 
With  sincere  regret,  and  not  with  regret  alime^  all  the  controverted 
jKMnCs  again  brought  forward  which  have  so  long  agitated  and 
tlivided  us ;  we  heard  opinions,  in  themselves  objectionable,  pro- 
posed  in  terms  as  objectionable  as  could  well  be  chosen ;  we  heard 
imputations  Indirectly  cast  upon  our  brethren,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced they  do  not  merit ;  and  we  heard  one  of  the  most  saored  *  in- 
stitutions of  the  Gospel'  treated  with  %uch  perfect  levity,  as  ac- 
tually to  be  made  the  foundation  of  tijoke*.  Some  of  these  as* 
taults  were  made  openly,  some  more  ip  the  way  of  mining  ;  some- 
times the  bolt  descended  on  our  heads,  mantled  in  all  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  ;  and  sometimes  it  fell  when  we  least  expected  it,  amid 
the  gentle  dew  from  heaven.  Such  was  the  nature  of  an  attack, 
which  we  never  anticipated,  and  in  its  very  9utset  it  displayed  a 
atratagem,  which  might  be  sometimes  very  successful,  if  it  were 
Hot  quite  so  qommon ;  for  those  unhappy  people,  who  might  per- 
chance think  differently  f^om  our  opponents,  were  set  down,  with- 


*  f'Mf.  Simeon  told  us,  that  accordinf  to  our  notions  of  Bap- 
tMi^  we  inight  date  RegeneratioBirom  the  Parish  Register.*' 
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oi4  fiirtlier  Udo,  as  '  vain  disputers  of  this  world/  and  as  penoniy 
whose  understandings  were  perverted  by  the  just  judgments  of 
God  !  This  is  certoinly  one  mode  of  silencing  aigumenty  hut  hi 
the  face  of  this  formidable  artillery  of  anathemas,  of  the  genuine 
manufacture  of  the  Vatican^  we  have  ventured  to  question  ao 
curacy  of  certain  principles  of  our  opponents ;  for,  as  long  as  iMe 
believe  we  have  the  word  of  God  to  support  us,  we  need  not  ftar 
ihe  high  sounding  words  of  man." 

will  conclude  the  present  Article  (after  thanUng  Mr. 
Sharps  for  bis  manly  conduct  in  Stepping  forward  as  an  advocate 
of  the  Church  lit  the  present  crisis)  with  Some  brief  remarks 
on  the  peculiar  character^  which  attaches  to  his  controversy  vrith 
Mr.  Simeon.    6  jth  of  those  gentlemen^  it  seems^  were  ap- 
pointed select  preachers  for  the  same  year.   The  controversy 
therefore  was  conducted  before  the  same  audience  from  the 
University  Pulpit and  we  heartily  rejoice^  that,  as  the  Uoivter- 
•ity  of  Cambridge,  or  rather  the  Delegates  to  whom  the  chosoe 
was  entrusted^,  thought  proper  to  appoint  two  such  heterogene- 
6US  preachers;  the  impression,  which  Mr.  Shatpe  must  tia^ 
/made  oh  bis  auditors,  was  subsequent  to  the  imprMion,  WhMi 
we^d  from  Mr.  Sharpens  account  had  be^  previously  niadb 
ty  Mr.  Simeon.    But  we  sincerely  lanient,  that  the  iniiids  of 
the  young  ihffl  should  be  distracted 'by  hearihg  opposite  doc- 
*trit»es  from  the  University  Pulpit,  on  subjects  of  vital  import- 
ance.   We  do  not  woiider  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sharps 
as  we  find,  that  the  Margaret  Professor  as  usual,  has  brought 
.up  the  rear,  though  it  does  not  appear  from  the  subject,  wfaidi 
he  announced,  that  he  has  engaged  in  the  present  controvmy. 
But  we  do  wonder  at  th^  appointment  of  Mr.  Simeon.  The 
Detegates  could  not  have  been  taken  by  surprise.    When  Mr. 
Sim€on  made  a  joke  of  Baptism  from  the  University  Pul^,  it 
^vas  not  the^rsf  time,  Hiat  he  had  done  so  :  and  his  controvMy 
with  Dr.  Marsh  on  this  very  subject,  about  two  years  ago,  mnAt 
have  rendered:his  opinion  of  Baptism  notorious  lit  Cambridge 
especially.    But  since  he  has  lately  avowed  the  same  opinion 
from  the  University  Pulpit,  we  trUst  that  the  Delegates,  whoever 
they  iii^y  be,  will  never  again  be  so  tmguarded  as  to  sanction  an 


Englishman,  of  holding  what  opiuionirhe  pleases.  We  do  not 
object  to  Mr.  Simeon,  as  a  man,  because  he  holds  opinions  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Church;  but  we  object  toltt)-.  Sittten^ 
because  knowing  them  to  be  contrary  to  those  of  the  Chnrch, 
he  would  for  ever  obtrude  them  from  the  pulpit  of  a  Chw^ 
.University. ,  The  two  Universities  arc  the  especiaT  guardians  of 
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'(Ehe  Church :  it  is  their  especial  duty  therefore  to  provide^  thfti 
Ae  young  men,  entrusted  to  their  care,  should  be  educated  ia 
iBUch  i^ligious  principles,  as  are  in  unison  with  our  Liturgy  tad 
Articles.  But  if  they  find,  that  preachers,  who  treat  with  con^ 
tempt  our  holy  ordinances,  are  not  only  allowed  to  teadi  thedt 
Divinity  from  the  University  Pulpit,  but  are  even  authorised 
and  sanctioned  by  public  appointment,  the  Churchy  alreadj 
beset  with  innumerable  dangers^  must  rapidly  verge  to  its  utter 
down&ll. 


*-         —  -     y    '  -|-„,  I  ,  I  ,  I, 

I 

Art,  IV.  The  Substance  of  some  Letters  written  by  an  En^ 
gUshman  resident  at  Paris  during  the  last  Reign  of  the  Em* 
peroT  Napoleon;  with  an  Jppemlix  of  officii  DocMments* 
«vols.    6to.  11. 4s.  Hidgway,    18 16. 

It  has  lately  become  a  fashion  with  authors  of  a  certain  de- 
scription, to  usher  their  works  into  the  world  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  their  name,  under  no  desire  of  disavowing  the  pro* 
'duQtion,  but  with  the  full  intention  of  securing  its  reputation  to 
its  proper  ownefr.  The  reason  of  all  this  coquetry,  we  do  not 
profess  to  understand,  we  shall  charitably  suppose  that  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Byron  and  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  it  arises 
from  that  excess  of  modesty,  which  forbids  a  lady  to  appear 
without  a  veil,  though  its  texture  be  Bufficiently  slight  to  dis- 
play the  glailciug  eye,  and  the  deep-roi^ed  cheek  from  within^ 
One  advantage,  however,  arises  from  thb  unaccountable  fashion, 
•that  we  lire  always  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  the  supposed  author 
the  credit  of  his  work,  and  to  transfer  its  fellings  to  another 
hand.  Thus  though  the  volumes  before  us  are  universally 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  though  there  are  some  who  pre- 
tend too  surely  to  discover  in  them  the  leaven  of  the  Byron 
school,  yet  we  shall  exercise  the  privilege  which  their  anonymous 
title-page  allows  us.  and  shall  suppose  it  wholly  impossible  that 
•an  Englishman  and  a  scholar  could  have  sent  into  the  world 
'such  a  publication  as  this.  The  volumes  before  us  cannot  be 
the  production  of  the  ingenious  traveller,  whose  journal  gave  us 
so  miicb  satisfoction  ;  they  most  proceed  from  some  wretched 
adherent  tx>  the  cause  of  Buonaparte,  to  the  chains  of  civil  and 
military  despotism,  to  the  slavery  and  subpigation  of  Europe* 
The  feeling  dis|dayed  in  Ihem  is  whoUy  French ;  French  in  its 
most  ferocious  and  hateful  form.  The  author  appears  to  be 
enamoured  alike  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  revolutionary  anar* 
'chyj  and  imperial  tyranny.  The  government  of  Louis,  in  its 
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mitempt  to  Mttr  ks  course  between  these  two  fiitil  siioret,  k 
a8!<ailecl  by  him  with  the  bitterest  indignation  and  contempt. 
That  we  may  npt  be  thought  too  severe  in  our  ceuMires,  we 
ihait  produce  such  passages  as  will  fully  warrant  the  opintoo 
which  w^  hate  formed* 

There  has  been  but  one  nation  In  the  korid,  as  far  as  I  aas 
aware,  notorious  for  lojalty«  or  love  of  a  aorefeign,  as  such,  and 
that  nation  has  long  repented  of  so  mean  and  unreasonable  an 
attachment.'* 

This  nation,  we  conclude^  is  England,  liong  may  it  con* 
thlue  its  ancient  and  constitutional  attachn>ent  to  the  person  of 
its  sovereign,  as  such,  even  though  it  may  have  the  misfortune 
of  appearing  mean  in  the  eyes  of  so  exalted  a  spirit,  as  tha^ 
author  of  the  letters  before  us.   Again  we  are  informed^ 

•  The  royal  vice  of  higratttude  finds  no  place  in  the  bosom  of 
an  usurper ;  this  baseness  belongs  to  such  as  are  bom  kmgs.*' 

We  know  not  how  far  Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  or  Lucien,  w3l 
coincide  in  this  sentiment.  They  will  probably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent history  of  the  Usurper's  gratitude.  But  the  hatred  which 
the  author  evinces  towards  every  l^itimate  sovereign,  as  such, 
is  more  than  compensated,  by  the  idolatrous  adulation  which 
he  offers  before  the  slirine  of  the  Ex-Emperor.  The  following 
is  his  description  of  hb  conduct  during  a  review  at  the  Thuil<* 
leries,  in  April,  1815. 

Tlie  vast  palace  of  kings;  the  moving  array  before  me;  th« 
'  deep  mass  of  flashing  arms  at  a  distance ;  the  crowd  around,  tbo 
apparatus  of  war  and  empire^  al)  disappeared,  and,  in  the  first  gazo 
of  admiration,  I  saw  nothing  but  Napoleon-rthe  single  individual, 
to  destroy  whom  the  earth  was  risine  in  arms  from  the  Tanais  to  the 
Thames.  "^I  know  that  I  never  sliould  have  beheld  him  with  delight  in 
the  days  of  his  despotism,  and  that  the  principal  charm  of  the  spec- 
tacle arose  from  the  contemplation  of  the  great  peril  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  one  undaunted  mortal  before  my  eyes*  Let  me  say 
also  that  tlie  persuasion,  that  the  right  of  a  powerful  and  great  na* 
tion  to  choose  their  own  sovereign  was  to  be  tried  in  his  person,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  achievements  by  which  he  had 
given  an  opportunity  to  decide  that  choice,  contributed  in  no  amnii 
degree  to  augment  my  satisfaction.  He  has  been  of  late  often  seen 
and  described  by  those  who  visited  him  at  Elba.  I  can  only  aqr, 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  me  like  any  of  bis  portraits,  except  that 
-one  in  the  saloon  of  the  palace  of  tlie  Iiegislative  Body,  nor  dUTl  ever 
•ee  any  man  just  like  him.  His  face  was  of  a  deadly  pale ;  hia.  jawa 
ovei'hung,  but  not  so  much  as  I  had  heard ;  bis  lips  thin,  but  par- 
tially curled,  so  as  to  give  to  hia  mouth  an  inexpressible  aweetnesa* 
He  had  the  habit  of  retracting  the  lips,  and  apparently  chewing,  ua 
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tht  manner  obseryed  and  objected  to  in  eur  great  actor^  Mr.  Kean* 
His  hair  was  of  a  dark  dusky  brown,  scattered  thinly  over  his  tem- 
ples :  the  crown  of  his  head  was  bald.  One  of  the  names  of  affection 
given  him  of  late  by  his  soldiers  is  <  noire  petit  fondu.'  He  was  not 
&t  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  but  projected  considerably  in  the 
abdomen,  so  much  so,  that  his  linen  appeared  beneath  his  waistcoat. 
.He  generally  stood  with  his  hand^  knit  behind  or  folded  before  him, 
but  sometimes  unfolded  them :  played  with  his  nose ;  took  snuff  three 
or  four  timesy  and  looked  at  his  watch.  He  seemed  to  have  a  la- 
bouring in  his  chest,  sighing  or  swallowing  his  spittle*  He  very  sel- 
dom spoke,  but  when  he  did,  smiled,  in  some  sort  agreeably.  He 
looked  about  hitp,  not  knitting  but  joining  his  eye- brows  as  if  to  see 
more  minutely,  and  went  through  the  whole  tedious  ceremony  with 
an  air  of  sedate  impatience.  As  the  front  columns  of  each  regiment 
passed  him,  he  liAed  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand  quickly  to  hit 
hat,  to  return  the  salute,  but  did  not  move  either  his  hat  or  his  head. 
As  the  regiments  advanced,  they  shouted,  some  loudly,  some  feebly, 
'  vive  rEmpereuTf  and  many  soldiers  ran  out  of  their  ranks  with 
petitions,  which  were  taken  by  the  grenadier  on  the  Emperor's  left 
hand :  once  or  twice,  the  petitioner,  afraid  to  quit  his  rank,  waa 
near  losing  his  opportunity,  when  Napoleon  beckoned  to  the  grena- 
dier to  step  forward  and  take  his  paper.  A  little  child,  in  trua~ 
French  taste,  tricked  out  in  regimentals,  marched  before  one  of  the 
bands,  and  a  general  laugh  ensued.  Napoleon  contrived  to  talk  to 
some  one  behmd  him  at  that  moment,  that  the  ridicule  might  not 
reach,  nor  be  partaken  by  him.  A  second  child,  however,  of  six 
^eara  old  perhaps,  dressed  out  with  a  beard  like. a  pioneer,  march- 
ing in  front  of  a  regiment,  strode  directly  up  to  him  with  a  petition 
on  the  end  of  a  battle-axe,  which  the  Emperor  took  and  read  very 
'<eomplacent]y.  Shortly  aftei^  an  ill-looking  fellow,  in  a  half  suit  o€ 
regimentals,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  ran  from  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, opposite  or  from  amidst  the  national  guards,  I  could  not  see 
which,  and  rushed  directly  towards  the  Emperor.  He  was  within 
arm*8  length,  when  the  grenadier  on  the  led  and  an  officer  jumped 
forwards,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  pushed  him  farther  back, 
Nikpoleon  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  body ;  not  a  line,  not 
ihade  of  his  face  shifled  for  an  instant.  Perfectly  unstartled,  he 
beckoned  the  soldiers  to  loose  their  prisoner ;  and  the  poor  fellow 
approaching  so  close  as  almost  to  toucli  his  person  in  frent,  talked  to 
him  for  some  time  with  eager  gestures,  and  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
The  Emperor  heard  him  without  interruption,  and  then  gave  him  an 
answer,  which  sent  him  away  apparently  much  satisfied  with  his  au- 
dience. I  see  Napoleon  at  this  moment.  Tlie  unruffled  calmness 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  first  movement  of  the  soldier,  relaxing 
softly  into  a  look  of  attention  and  of  kindness,  will  never  be  erased 
from  my  memory.  -  We  are  not  stocks,  nor  stones,  nor  tones. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  on  recovering  from  my  first  sur- 
prise, I  found  my  eyes  somewhat  moistened ;  a  weakness  that  never 
fails  to  overpower  some  persons,  when  alone  and  unrestrained  by 
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ridicule,  at  the  perusal  of  any  trait  of  unmixed  heroism,  espectaOjr 
of  that  undaunted  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  formed  and  finished 
the  master-spirits  of  antiquity/'   Vol.  I.  P.  S& 

-  The  anecdote  thus  pompously  introduced,  appears  in  our 
minds  nothing  very  herpicai  or  uncommon*  The  audior  of 
these  Letters  would  insinuate  that  he  is  a  whig.  We  doubt  if 
he  be  an  Englishman ;  but  if  be  be,  we  envy  not  the  feelings 
of  Whiggism.  Not  the  thousands^  and  the  hundreds  of  tfaou^ 
sands  of  lives,  which  have  been  offered  upon  the  altar  of  de- 
moniacal ambition,  not  all  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  campaign, 
not  all  the  protracted  miseries  of  a  twenty  years  war,  could  caH 
forth  a  single  tear  from  the  feeling  specimen  of  Whiggism.  His 
tear  started  not  for  the  human  blood  that  was  shed,  but  for  love 
of  him  that  shed  it.  If  this  be  Whiggism  :  wc  are,  and  we  trust 
that  we  ever  shall  b^   stocks,  stones,  and  tories.** 

Our  autlior  is  most  indignant  that  the  character  of  his  idol 
should  ever  have  been  held  up  in  England  to  public  deteatation ; 
he  expresses  in  the  tenderest  terms  Us  Aelings  of  afiection  for 
the  poor  injured  emperor,  feelings,  which  do  equal  credit  to  hia 
understanding  and  to  liis  heart. 

**  The  children  of  the  present  generation  have  been  taught  to 
atart  at  the  name  of  Bonaparte  as  if  he  was  in  the  bush ;  our  col- 
leges and  academies  have  given  prizes  to  those  who  could  best  peur^ 
tray  his  crimes.  The  painter  has  sketched  a  countenance  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fancied  features  of  treason,  murder,  cnidty,  and 
pride*  Not  the  terrors  of  a  degenerate  Roman  could  have  behekl 
the  imp-begotten  Attila  under  an  aspect  so  hideous.  The  pious 
from  their  pulpit  prayed  for  that  resignation,  patience,  and  humility, 
under  thb  scourge  of  God,  which  were  recommended  from  the 
benches  of  parliament  as  the  true  christian  virtues  necessary  for 
those  who  were  to  be  borne  along  without  a  murmur  by  the  cnrrent 
of  events,  to  bear  all  trial  of  taxation,  and  to  be  content  with  the 
mean  instruments  through  whom  (the  help  and  cunning  of  man 
being  altogether  of  no  avail)  they  might,  in  the  appointed  time  and 
hour,  work  out  tlieir  salvation.  Such  was  the  general  feeling;  to 
be  insensible  to  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  proof  of  an  hardened 
mind,  perverted  by,  or  perhaps  already  associated  with,  wiokedneM." 
Vol.  I.  P.  5. 

Our  author  seems  especially  enraged  that  any  murder,  assas* 
sination,  or  cruelty,  should  be  imputed  to  such  a  lamb  of  tea- 
demess  and  iimoceuce* 

**  It  was  in  vain  that  the  imputed  poisonings,  and  assassination  of 
single  captives,  beciiune  an  idle  tale,  abandoned  by  those  who  gave 
to  them  their  original  credit.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of 
Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  was  still  to  be 
charged  with  withdrawing  from  his  throne  and  his  myriads  in  arms, 
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to  i^Uangle  an  unarmed  British  sailor :  and  it  was  still  to  be  accounted 
a  want  of  patriotism  forsan  Englishman  to  regard  him  in  any  othec 
light  than  the  ipurderer  of  his  countryman."    Vol.  I.  P.  7. 

If  ki  his  retreat,  the  General  (Buonaparte,  we  mean)  should 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  volumes  before  us,  we  should  think  that 
he  would  be  somewhat  amused  at  the  intrepid  assertions  of  hb 
worthy  admirer  and  friend  :  that  he  would  smile  at  the  trouble 
mhkh  our  author  takes  so  undauntedly  to  deny,  what  he  himself 
has  more  than  once  actually  confessed. 

From  the  gross  and  unqualified  abuse  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Grenville>  Mr.  Grattan,  and  even  of  Mr.  Burke  himself^ 
aU  parties  alike  (excepting  the  Buonapartists)  falling  under  hit 
lash,  we  should  imagine  that  the  author  cannot  be  an  English* 
man,  but  some  satellite  of  the  Jacobinised  Imperialists,  who 
having  failed  in  accomplishing  sufficient  mischief  in  France,  is 
sent  to  try  his  hand,  under  the  patronage  of  some  good  friends^ 
in  England.  But  a  worse  instrument  could  not  have  been 
•elected.  He  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  bye*stander  amidst 
the  events  he  describes,  nor  to  have  any  share  in  the  transactions 
beyond  that  of  any  cqffe  politician.  His  descriptions,  there- 
fore, are  always  ignorant,  oiten  iuaccurate.  Turgid  in  his  style, 
confined  .in  his  views,  feeble  in  his  conceptions,  noisy  in  hia 
abuse,  and  most  tyrannical  in  his  dogmatisn>,  he  canuot  fail  of 
amusing  those  whom  he  would  wish  to  irritate,  and  of  disgust-* 
log  those  whom  he  would  hope  to  influence. 

Subjoined  to  the  second  volume  are  a  few  official  documents, 
manifestos,  state  papers,  8cc.  which  we  consider  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  they  are  uncontamiuated  with  the 
boisterous  flippancy,  and  the  unprincipled  presumption  of  the 
author ;  who,  we  repeat  our  persuasion,  must  be  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Frenchman  of  the  wofst  order — one  who  would  gladly 
see  his  country  consigned  first  to  revolutionary  anarchy,  and  call 
it  liberty,  then  to  military  despotism,  and  cull  it  glory. 

As  one  specimen  mor^:  of  the  principles  and  temper  exhibited 
throughout  the  whole,  we  shall  extract  the  author  s  account  of 
the  entry  of  the  King  into  Paris.  We  shall  not  throw  away  our 
time  in  correcting  the  mis-statements,  or  in  combating  the  bad 
principles  with  which  it  abounds. 

So  entirely  was  I  wrapt  up  in  the  persuasion,  tliat  the  truth 
pf  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France,  need  only  be  seen  to 
carry  to  any  mind  the  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
bearing  back  the  Bourbons  in  triumph,  over  the  trample^  neck* 
of  Frenphmen,  that  I  was  bold  enough  to  suppose  a  representa- 
tion of  facts,  however  faintly  and  imperfectly  drawn,  might  not  be 
totally  lost  even  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  might  arrest  his  i>t- 
ten^ion  sufficiently  to  make  l^im  wait  fq^  better  authority  before  he 
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proceeded  to  decide.  The  contemplation  of  some  such  cJbrC, 
desperate  as  you  will  think  it  when  directed  against  the  stateamaii 
who,  three  weeks  before  Louis  decamped  ^om  his  dominiona^ 
wondered  at  his  majesty's  surprising  progress  in  popularity,  bad, 
however,  entered  intp  my  head,  and  I  was  employed  in  the  act  of 
soflening  down  the  ridicule  of  an  individual  imploring  mercy  for 
eight  and  twenty  millions,  and  prayipg  for  reprieve,  if  not  for  par- 
don, when  loud  acclamations  called  me  into  the  street,  and  saved 
nie  all  further  labour  in  vain,  by  presenting  to  me  another  revchOwm 
ftf  handkerchiefs^  and  that  triumph,  which  is  so  much  the  monr 
easily  and  suddenly  displayed,  as  every  one  carries  an  emblen^ 
of  the  party  in  his  pocket.  In  short,  a  battallion  of  the  national 
guards  were  passing  with  white  flags,  to  the  shouts  of  Vive  le  Em^ 
The  streets  were  lined  with  the  same  troops,  in  white  cockades; 
not  a  national  colour  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  white  flag  was  floating 
ifti  the  column  of  the  grand  army,  and  the  windows  glittered 
with  women  and, white  linen.  My  eyes  were  scarcely  diaen-i 
chanted,  until  I  saw  t)ie  Moniteur,  with  its  former  designation — 
again  the  onlt^  official  journal  i  find  read  in  that  paper  two  ordcm- 
nances  of  Louis,  the  grace  of  God^  king  of  France  and  Navarre  5 
dated  the  21st  year  of  nis  reign.  The  same  king,  (  saw,  was  ta 
enter  Paris  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

♦*  Napoleon  is  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  he  if 
eompelled  to  abdicate  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Tbe 
conquerors  arrivo  at  the  capital,  to  which  they  grant  honourable 
terms  of  surrender,  and  respect  the  independence  of  an  unfortu- 
nate nation.  The  Duke  or  Wellington,  and  the  whole  Englisb 
frroy,  behave  with  a  moderation  more  noble  than  their  victory* 
The  sovereign^  promise  solemnly  to  adhere  to  their  declarations. 
The  friends  of  freedom  cherish  every  hope.  Lord  Castlerea^ 
arrives ;  the  curtain  rises  at  once,  and  displays  the  triumphimt 
personages  of  the  drama,  unmasked,  and  in  tlie  attitude  of  re- 
venue and  rage ;  whilst  France  appears,  a  conquered  culpQt,  ii^ 
chains,  bound  to  the  altar,  and  waiting  for  the  blow.  Her  govern- 
ment is  dissolved  by  force  ;  her  representatives  are  driven  from  their 
iteats ;  the  glittering  ensigns  of  h^r  former  glory  are  torn  down, 
and  displaced  b^  the  banner*  of  treason  and  disgrace,  the  pale 
memorial  of  defeat  and  slavery.  The  monarch  who,  if  private 
virtues  do  not  interfere  with  a  policy  too  likely  to  be  pursued* 
may  exercise  the  despotism  of  a  domestic  master,  and  tbe  se- 
veri^  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  may  treat  her  children  as  slavidily 
as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  as  uqsparingl^  as  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  him, — is  re-armed  with  authority,  and  intrusted  witl^ 
the  inflation  of  every  punishment,  which  is  rendered  more  in- 
tolerable as  it  follows  upon  the  hope  of  pardpn,  and  the  mockery 
of  reprieve.  It  was  reserved  for  the  return  of  the  father  of  his 
people,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  that  the^  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  Prussian  governor^  a  General  Muffling,  who  teDs 
them  £0  in  a  proclamatioQ^  which  i^  couched  in  terms  of  menace; 
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pud  which  appears  by  the  side  of  the  two  ordonnances  of  the  re- 
stored monarch,  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  culpable,  and  re* 
fltoring  all  the  corrupt  authorities  of  hii  former  reign.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  day  of  his  entry  that  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors 
should  be  defiled  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north — that  the  streets, 
she  bridges^  the  avenaesy  of  his  capital  should  groan  under  the 
weight  of  foreign  cannon.  And  under  whose  influence,  at  whose 
bidding,  does  this  fatal  change  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  conquerors 
appear  to  have  been  commanded  ?  Is  it  only  froip  ^  cqincidencey 
that  it  has  taken  place  a^  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  that  govern- 
Jf^tntf  which  ^lade  an  exception  tp  i(n  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienn^,  because  ^at  article  appeared  to  imply  an  interference 
with,  and  an  aggression  qpon,  the  national  independence  of  France} 
Is  it  from  a  coincidence  only,  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  apostle 
of  good  faith  and  sincerity,  of  the  master  of  the  only  mqral  cabinet 
of  Europe,  the  ferocity  of  a  Blucher  is  at  once  let  loose  in  viola-? 
lion  of  all  honour  and  honesty^  (>f  former  promises  and  recent 
stipulations?   Vol.  II.  P.  154.  '  ^ 
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As  the  tale  before  us  has  excited  much  attention  in  the  higher 
circles,  our  readers  will  justly  expert  some  account  of  no  strange 
a  production.  Its  authoress  is  avowed  to  be  a  lady  of  very  high 
laiik^  whose  life  has  been  passed  amidst  the  scenes  of  dissipatioa 
and  vice  which  slie  now  describes.  By  a  certain  privilege  al- 
lowed to  nqvellists,  the  lady  in  question  has  made  herself  ths 
heroine  of  her  own  tate^  and  has  drawn  her  own  character  under 
that  of  Calantba.  Under  the  title  of  Glenarvon^  a  certain  noble 
Lord  is  said  to  be  pourtrayed,  and  we  are  told  that  the  resem* 
blance  is  a  striking  one.  Be  it  who  it  may,  there  are  strong  and 
sad  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  character  is  not  overcharged,  but 
that  the  measure  of  its  iniquity  is  full. 

)  It  may  now  be  supposed  that  we  should  abridge  the  tale,  and 
present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  leading  incidents 
in  this  extraordinary  work;  but  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the 
xnrsery  of  transcribing^  and  them  the  horror  of  readiog  one  con* 
tiiiued  series  of  vice  and  misery.  It  is  not  that  the  descriptions 
are  too  highly  coloured ;  it  is  not  that  the  words  themselves 
MTOuId  raise  a  blush  ;  but  it  is  that  the  incidents,  even  when  clothed 
in  all  the  frowning  solemnity  of  modem  debauchery,  are  such  as 
■would  rend  the  heart  of  the  innocent,  and  strengthen  the  guilt 
the  profligate*  For  the  youqg  and  iaaocent  to  dwell  upon 
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fipenes  of  seduction  and  adultery^  though  veiled  under,  an  artifidal 
diccency  of  language,  is  in  our  minds  attended  wi^  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  danger;  it  accustpms  their  minds  to  the  visions  of 
guilty  it  initiates  them  in  the  mysteries  of  profligacy.  Crime,  is 
I908t  dreaded  when  most  distant.  The  temptations  of  vice, 
ivhen  once  presented  to  the  mind,  are  but  too  often  known  to 
have  overcome  even  its  accompanying  horrors.  Its  pleasora 
are  soon  separated  from  its  punishments,  and  frequently  its  firrt 
existence  in  the  mind  has  been  traced  to  the  contemplation  of  it 
in  others,  not  in  their  success,  but  in  their  fail. 
]  We  would  fully  ac(}uit  the  authoress  of  the  volumes  before  us 
Qf  any  evil  intention  m  thus  publishing  to  the  world  her  own 
shame,  at  the  same  time  we  would  condemn,  with  the  severest 
8|eutence,  this  triumphant  display  of  her  guilt.  We  do  uot  ima* 
gine  thfit  she  has  yet  arrived,  at  that  acme  of  wickedness  to  re- 
jpice  in  the  profligacy  of  others,  but  that  as  yet  she  contents 
herself  with  pride  and  gratification'  in  her  own.  She  speaks  not 
in  the  language  of  a  repentant  sinner ;  she  appears  to  glory  in 
her  guilt,  even  though  she  represents  herself  as  writhing  under 
iTs  punishment. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  we  understand,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Glen^ryon  to  be  founded  in  reality  ;  we  would  that  such  a 
monster  were  an  illusion  upon  the  senses  of  the  world ;  but  he 
is  a  man ;  his  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  a  human  form. 
Proud,  sdfish,  sensual,  inexorable,  his  delight  appears  to  be, 
by  some  strauge  fascination^  to  reduce  the  innocent  into  fgajlt, 
9nd  then  with  cool  and  rancorous  malignity,  to  traniple  on  the 
partners  and  victims  of  his  crime.  Iiuiocenpe  has  no  charms 
for  him,  excepting  the  hope  of  its  destri^ction. 

Though  ruin  and  piisery  frown  upon  the  veiy  act  of  guilt, 
Glenarvon  is  still  irresistible.  We  should  conjecture,  that,  to 
the  iiifatuatipnof  our  authoress,  or  of  Calantha,.a8  she  is  pleased 
to  call  bcrself,  niore  is  to  be  ascribed  than  to  the  powers  of  Gle- 
parvon.  In  vi'hftt  the  charpi  can  consist,  ^nd  from  whence  the 
fascination  can  arise,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Divest  bim 
of  his  affected  cowl,  of  his  malignant  rancour,  of  his  selfish  sen- 
isibility,  and  of  all  the  quackery  of  theatrical  misanthropy,  and 
.what  remains  in  the  character  of  Glenarvon?  A  languid,  nerve* 
less,  insipid  sensualist,  who  never  said  a  good  thing,  nor  ever  did' 
a  wise  one.  Yet  this  is  the  creature  which  is  the  idol  of 
female  heart,  and  the  irresistible. tyrant,  under  wJiose  fascinations 
innocence  shall  fall,  under  who^e  frowns  life  shall  be  insupportr 
able.  I. 

Of  Calantha  we  shall  say  but  little,  except  that  she  appears  a 
very  silly  woman.  Her  fall  is  pourtrayed  with  truth,  because, 
as  we  understaudj  it  is  pourtniyed  from  U(e.    With  more  eccen- 
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tnatj  fimk  wit^  tnl  more  rfaadomcmtade  tlum  pwiOD>  'she  Mb 
a  victim  to  the  seduction  of  Glenarvon.  She  esfNates  her  crim# 
indeed  by  her  death,  but  tfaet  death  we  know  to  be  but  in  ima- 
ginatioD.  Celantha^  we  are  iufor med^  stiU  lives ;  she  lives  rather 
to  triumph  in  her  guilt,  than  to  warn  others  from  the  same  oflfence^' 
And  here,  we  conceive*  that  the  danger  principally  consists.  > 
The  reader  knows  that  the  crime  is  real,  but  that  the  punishments 
is  imaginary :  the-  temptation  arising  from  these  scenes  of  sad^c* 
tion  remain  therefore  m  unabated  force* 

If,  however^  by  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  scenes  daily  pass* 
ing  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  fashionable  world,  the  sturdy  mo- 
lality of  the  English  nation  shall  be  roused  into  action,  and  shall 
stand  boldly  forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Continental  profligacy,- 
Calantha  will  not  have  written  in  vain*  Every  great  aud  good, 
mind  roust  stand  appalled  at  the  ciimes,  which  mw  no  longer, 
are  veiled  in  secrecy,  but  openly  defy  public  decency  and  public 
justice.  The  curse  of  Continental  intercourse  bursts  in  upon  us* 
The  seducer,  under  the  gentler  and  more  Ubet  al  name  of  Cicis» 
beo,  takes  his  seat  ih  the  most  public  assemblidi  by  the  side  of 
his  mistress.  The  husband  is,  on  his  side,  equally  well  employed; 
and  thus  by  mutual  consent  a  double  adultery  is  both  sanctioned 
and  proclaimed.  The  niorab  of  Paris  and  Vienna  are  already 
engrafted  upon  the  Englbh  nation.  Marriage  abroad  is  but  a 
ceremony  of  mutual  convenience,  and  we  are  tstugbt,  by  the  ex<* 
ample  of  public  men,  to  consider  it  as  such  o.nly  here  at  home* 
In  the  mean  time  the  contagion  rapidly  descends,  aod  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  military  or  a  diplomatic  dandy  but  must  dabble  a 
little  in  adultery.  In  this  corrupted  state  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, infidelity  ou  the  one  side,  and  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
close  in  upon  the  few  high  principles  of  Christiau  morality 
which  StiU  exist.  Against  these  t^o  extremes  an  unequal  com« 
bat  is  to  be  maintained,  lliough  advancing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, they  unite  alike  in  their  source,  and  m  their  object ;  ill 
their  licentious  perversity  and  pride,  and  in  their  hatred  and  hos- 
tility to  true  religion  and  morality.  The  union  of  methodism 
and  infidelity  needs  no  prophet  to  descry ;  it  stands  confessed  ia 
every  corner  of  .tbie  land. 

It  is  for  the  English  nation  to  pass  a  severe  and  indignant  8en« 
tence  upon  these  wretched  victims  of  guilt  and  corruption.  Tba 
band  of  public  justice  is  raL»ed  in  vain ;  it  is  the.  voice  of  public 
detestation  alone  that  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  crime*  Na- 
tional glory  can  rest  alone  on  the  basis  of  national  religion  and 
national  morality.'  if  the  foundations  of  our  greatness  be  sapped 
by  the  influx  of  foreign  profligacy,  the  superstructure  will  soou 
and  suddenly  fall,  and  most  fatally  will  the  Continent  be  rsrfanged 
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up6D  m'for  Ibe  jprooi  eminenoe  cm  which  ^  boW  ttend  th&t^- 
the  mdoM  of  the  eardi. 

•  As  imr  readers  may  expect  soin^  specimen  of  the  work  befolne 
iit^  we  shall  present  diem  with  the  description  of  the  Princess 
of  Madagascar,  under  whom  isj>ourtrayed  a  lady>  whose  litenay 


much  justice  to^  in  his    English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers*" 

That  eveningy  at  die  hour  of  ten.  Lord  Avondale  and  Mr* 
Fremore  being  in  readinesiiy  Calantha  drove  according  to  appoint- 
ibent  to  visit  the  ndfe  of  the  great  Nabob,  the  Princess  of  Mada-. 
eascar.  Now  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  titis  Lady 
resides  in  an  oid-fashietted  gothic  building,  celled  Barbary  Hoiiae»' 
three  miles  beyond  the  turnpike  ?  and  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
be  aware  that  her  highness  would  n6t  have  favoured  La^  Avon* 
dale  with  an  awdience,  had  she  been  otherwise  than  extremely  weD 
with  the  world,  as  thp  phrase  is— for  she  was  no  patroness  of  the 
&Uen !  the  caresses  and  petiU  moU  obligeatiis  which  dropt  from  her 
during  diis  her  first  interview^  raised  L^y  Avondale  in  her  own  opi- 
nioB ;  but  that  was  unnecessary.  What  was  more  to  the  purpose^ 
it  won  her  entirely  towards  the  Princess. 

Calantha  now,  for  the  first  time,  conversed  with  the  learned  of 
itie  land  :--8he  heard  new  opinions  started,  and  old  ones  refuted  ; 
Imd  she  gazed  unhurt^  but  not  unawed,  upon  reviewers,  poets,  critics, 
And  politicians.  At  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  two  thick  wax  tapen, 
tendering  *  darkness  visible,'  the  princess  was  seated.  A  poet  of  an 
emaciated  and  sallow  complexion  stood  beside  her ;  of  him  it  was 
affirmed  that  in  apparently  the  kindest  and  most  engaging  manner^ 
he,  at  all  times,  said  precisely  that  which  was  most  unpleasant  to  the 
person  he  appeared  to  praise.  This  yellow  hyena  had,  however,  a 
heart  noble,  magnanimous,  and  generoos;  and  even  hisfriendsi 
could  they  but  escape  from  his  smile  and  hn  tongue,  had  no  reasoa 
to  complain.  Few  events,  if  any,  were  ever  known  to  move 
Princess  from  her  position.  Her  pages— her  foreign  attir^  bat 
genuine  English  manners,  voice  and  complexion,  attracted  universal 
admiration.  She  was  beautiful  too,  and  had  a  smile  it  was  difficult 
to  learn  to  hate  or  to  mistrust.  She  spoke  of  her  own  country  with 
contempt;  and,  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  magnificent,  attempted 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  every  other  over  it.  Her  morals  were 
iimple  and  uncorrupt,  and  in  matters  of  religious  faith  she  entirely 
Surrendered  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Hoiousktm.  She  incUned 
%er  head  a  little  upon  seeing  Lady  Avondale ;  the  dead,  I  mean  the 
<eick  poet,  did  the  same ;  and  Hoiouskim,  her  high  priest,  cast  his 
eyes,  with  unassuming  civility,  upon  Ctilantha,  thus  wetcoaung  her 
to  Barbary  House. 

The  princess  then  spoke  a  little  sentence — juA  enough  to  diew 
.)i0W  much  she  intended  to  protect  Lady  Avondale*  ^he  addressed 
berseU^  brides,  in  many  dialects,  to  an  outlandish  set  of  tneniak; 
.  /appointing  every  one  in  the  room  some  trifling  task,  which  was  per- 
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formed  in  a  moment  by  young  and  old,  with  snrpruiiig  ahcrky. 
Such  is  the  force  of  fiwhion  and  power^  when  skilfully  applied.  After 
this,  she  called  Calantha :  a  slight  exordium  folloved^  then  a  wily 
pointed  catechism ;  her  Highness  nodding  at  intervals^  aod  droppui^ 
short  epigrammatic  sentences^  when  necessary,  to  such  as  were  in 
attendance  around  her.  *  Is  she  acting  said  Calantha,  at  lengthy 
in  a  whisper,  addressing  the  sallow  complexioned  poet,  who  stood 
•neering  and  simpering  behind  her  chair.  *  Is  she  acting,  or  is  thia 
reality  }*  *  It  is  the  only  reality  you  will  ever  find  in  the  Princess/ 
returned  her  friend.  '  She  acts  the  Princess  of  Madagascar  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning.  You  may  fall  from 
fevour,  but  you  are  now  at  the  height:  no  one  erer  advanced  Airther 
•^  none  ever  continued  there  long.' 

"  *  But  why,'  said  Lady  Avondale,  *  do  the  great  Nabob,  and  all 
the  other  Lords  in  waiting,  with  that  black  herd  of  savages'— 

*  Reviewers,  you  mean,  and  men  of  talents.'  *  Well,  whatever 
they  are,  tell  mc  quickly  why  they  wear  collars,  and  chains  around 
their  necks  at  Barbary  House?'  *  It  is  the  fashion,'  replied  the  poet* 

*  This  fashion  is  unbecoming  your  race,'  said  Lady  Avondale :  '  I 
would  die  sooner  than  be  thus  enchained.'  *  The  great  Nabob/ 
quoth  Mr.  Fremore,  joining  in  the  discourse,  *  is  the  best,  the  kind* 
est,  the  cleverest,  man  I  know;  but,  like  some  philosophers,  he  would 
sacrifice  much  for  a  peaceable  life.  The  Princess  is  fond  of  inflict- 
ing these  lesser  tyrannies :  she  is  so  helplessly  attached  to  these 
triHes — so  overweaningly  fond  of  exerting  her  powers,  it  were  a  pity 
to  thwart  her.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  willingly  bend  to  the  yoke» 
provided  the  duration  were  not  eternal;  for  observe  that  the  chains 
are  well  gilded ;  that  the  tables  are  well  stored ;  and  those  who 
bend  the  lowest  are  ever  the  best  received.'  *  And  if  I  also  bow 
my  neck,'  said  Calantha,  *  will  she  be  grateful  ?  May  I  depend  upon 
her  seeming  kindness?'  The  poet's  naturally  pale  complexion 
turned  to  a  bluish  green  at  this  enquiry. 

'  Cold  Princess !  where  are  your  boasted  professions  now  ?  Tea 
taught  Calantlia  to  love  you,  by  every  pretty  art  of  which  your  sex 
is  mistress.  She  heard,  from  your  lips,  the  sugared  poisons  you  were 
pleased  to  lavish  upon  her«  .  You  laughed  at  her  follies,  courted  her 
confidence,  and  flattered  her  into  a  belief  that  you  loved  her.  Loved 
facr ! — it  is  a  feeling  you  never  felt.  She  fell  into  the  mire ;  the 
arrows  of  your  precious  crew  were  shot  at  her — like  hissing  snakes 
hot  and  sharpened  with  malice  and  venomed  fire;  and  you,  yes— 
you  were  the  first  to  scorn  her you,  by  whom  she  had  stood  faith- 
fully and  firmly  amidst  a  host  of  foes^aye,  amidst  the  fawning  rab* 
ble,  who  still  crowd  your  doors,  and  laugh  at  and  despise  you. 
Thanks  for  the  helping  hand  of  friendship  in  the  time  of  need — the 
mud  and  the  mire  have  been  washed  from  Calantha ;  the  arrowi 
have  been  drawn  from  a  bleeding  bosom  ;  the  heart  is  ^till  sound, 
and  beats  to  disdain  you.  The  sun  n^ay  shine  fairly  again  upon  her ; 
but  never,  whilst  existence  b  prolonged,  will  she  set  foot  in  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  of  the  great  Nabob,  or  trust  to  the  smiles  and 
professions  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar."   Vol.  I.  i\  2^7. 
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If  our  readers  are  ec^uiinted  with  The  Pleasures  of  Me« 
umj,"  the?  may  probably  conjecture  who  in  meant  by  the 
«  Yellow  PoeL"  The  death  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar^  k 
ptea  with  a  strange  melange  of  raetauclioly  and  abeurdity. 

^  As  to  the  Prmcess  of  Madagascar,  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
{bough  death  repeatedly  gave  her  warning  of  his  approach.    '  Caa 
any  humiliation,  any  sacrifice  avail     she  cried,  in  helpless  alarm, 
seeing  his  continual  advances.    *  Can  I  yet  be  saved  ?' .  she  said* 
addressmg  Hoiouskim,  who  often  by  a  bold  attempt  had  hurried 
away  tliis  grim,  king  of  terrors.   *  If  wc  were  to  sacrifice  the  great 
nabob,  and  all  our  party,  find  our  followers — can  fasting,  praying, 
avail  ?  shall  the  reviewers  be  piHsoned  in  an  eminee !  shall—'.  It 
was  hinted  to  the  princess  at  length,  though  in  the  gentlest  manner 
possible,  that  this  time,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  spell  would  save  her. 
Death  stood  broad  and  unveiled  before  her.   *  If  (hen  I  must  die,' 
slie  cried,  weeping  bitteriy  at  the  necessity,  *  send  with  haste  for  the 
dignitaries  of  tlie  church.    I  would  not  enter  upon  the  new  world 
witliout  a  passport ;  I|  who  liave  so  scrupulously  courted  favour 
every  where  in  tliis.   As  to  confessibii  of  ^ns,  what  have  I  to  con- 
fess, Hoiouskini  ?  I  appeal  to  you :  is  there  a  scribbler,  however 
contemptible,  whose  pen  I  feared  might  one  day  be  turned  against 
me,  ^at  I  have  not  silenced  by  the  grossest  flattery  i  Is  there  a  man 
or  woinu¥  of  note  in  an^  kingdom  that  I  have  not  crammed  with 
dinners,  and  little  attentions,  and  presents,  in  hopes  of  gaining  them 
over  to  my  side  i  And  is  there,  unless  the  helpless,  the  fallen,  and 
the  idiot,  appear  against  me,  any  one  whom  it  was  my  interest  to 
befriend  diat  I  have  not  sought  for  and  won  ?  Wliat  minion  of 
fashion,  what  dandy  in  distress,  what  woman  of  intrigue,  who  had 
learned  to  deceive  with  ease,  have  I  not  assisted  ?  Oh,  say,  what 
tlien  aremy  sins,  Hoiouskim  ?  Even  if  self-denial  be  a  virtue,  though 
I  have  not  practised  it  myself,  have  I  not  made  you  and  others  daily 
and  hourly  do  so?*  Hoiouskim  bowedassent.  Death  now  approached 
loo  near  for  further  colloquy.    The  princess,  pinching  her  attend* 
ants,  tliat  tliey  might  feel  for  what  slie  suffered,  fainted :  yet  with  her 
dying  breath  again  invoking  the  high  priest:  *  Hoiouskim,'  sho 
cried,  *  obey  my  last  command ;  send  all  my  attendants  after  me,  m j 
eider  down  quilts,  my  coffee  pots,  my  carriages,  my  confectioner  s 
and  tdl  the  cook««-'    As  she  uttered  that  short  but  comprehensive 
itionosyllable,  she  expired.   Peace  to  her  memory !  I  wish  not  to 
reproach  her :  a  friend  more  false,  a  foe  more  timid  yet  insulting,  s 
princess  mora  ^d  of  power,  never  before  or  since  appeared  in 
korope.    Hoiouskim  wept  beside  her,  yet,  when  he  recovered  (and 
your  philosophers  seldom  'die  of  sorrow)  it  is  said  he  retired  to  his 
own  country,  and  shrunk  from  ererv  wonuin  ho  aflerwards  bel)eld, 
for  fear  the^  should  remind  htm  of  her  he  loved  so  w^  11,  and  prove 
another  Pttncess  of  Madagascar.   The  dead,  or  yellow  poet  was 
twice  carried  by  mistake  to  the  grave.  'It  is  further  said,  that  all 
the  reviewers,  who  had  bartered  their  independence  for  the  comforts 
and  flattery  of  Barbary  House,  died  in  the  same  year  as  the  prin« 
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^t»%i  of  an  epidemic  disorder ;  bnt  of  this  who  can  be  secure  i  Per* 
haps,  alas !  one  yet  remains  to  punish  the  flippant  tongue,  that 
dared  to  assert  they  ware  no  more.''   Vol.  III.  P.  298. 

We  now  dismiss  GlenarvoB  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  abfaomno* 
and  pi^' ;  of  abhorrence  for  the  triumphant  confession  of  guilty 
passions  and  successful  criiue;  of  pity  for  the  weak  and  wayward 
nature  of  its  strange  aiid  siUy  heroine. 


Akt.  VI.  The  Jntifuanf.   J  Nacel.   5  vols.  12ino.  IL  4t. 
Longman  and  G>.  18l6. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  a  school,  where  no  kindly  pkot 
is  rooted,  no  good  feeling  flourishes,  to  the  writings  of  one^ 
who,  notwithstanding  all  his  offiences  against  oiir '  stricter  taste^ 
is  master  of  every  noble,  every  soft  afiection  of  the  hearty  who 
in  all  the  chequered  scenes  of  life  which  he  presents  to  bur 
view^  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  vice  or  folly,  is  sdll 
friend  of  human  kind.  We  are  nauseated  with  the  mawkUi* 
oess  of  affected  sensibility,  we  are  disgusted  wiA  the  barktogi 
of  proud  and  sensual  misanthrophy.  Ancient  Cynicism  was 
hidicrous,  modem  Cynicism  is  odious,  llie  Diogenes  of  the 
present  day  has  all  the  rags,  without  the  art  .of  the  ancient 
philosopher.  For  ourselves  we  prefer  the  homely  plaid  of  our 
north-country  bard,  to  the  black  velvet  coat,  and  the  Dagger^ 
wood  tattlers  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Tbe  Novel  before  us  is  the  third  of  a  series.  Waveblbt 
presented  to  us  the  manners  alid  feelings  of  a  generation  now 
faded  off  from  the  face .  of  the  earth.  The  events  of  seven^ 
years  since  cafi  now  scarcely  find  a  witness  among  the  living : 
they  are  within  the  province  of  history  rather  than  of  memoiy* 
Guy  Mannerin9  gave  us  a  description  of  the  generatioii  of 
our  fathers,  and  of  what  passed  in  tlie  world  about  the  end  of 
the  American  witr.  The  Antjquaky  is  intended  to  pouitftf^ 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  present  day.  -There  is  scarcely 
a  nation  in  which  so  decided  a  change  has  taken  place  betweeo 
the  first  and  the  kst  period,  as  in  Scotland.  The  feelings^ 
the  prejudices,  and  passions  of  seventy  years  since,  have  long 
since  vanished ;  there  is  much  nationality,  however,  still  to  be 
found,  there  'is  much  still  remaining  to  feed  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  and  amuse  the  obsei-vation  of  a  man  who  shall  love  to 
follow  nature  into  her  secret  recesses.  Inhere  is  none  so  wor-* 
thy  of  such  a  subject  as  the  author  of  these  three  most  interest* 
iii]^  tales^  whom  from  the  strongest  evidence  both  external  and 
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itttennil,  we  Adl  boldly  pronounce  to  be  Waher  Scott.  If  aa 
additioaal  argument  were  naiiting  to  confirm  our  belief  upon 
this  pointy  Jc  would  be  thAt,  Which  has  been  applied  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  last  book  of  Homer — that  be  must  have 
\vritten  it  because  no  one  else  could, 

'  The  story  is  sufficiently  simple.  To  the  two  principal  cha- 
racters we  are  mtrodnced  in  the  very  first  chapter^  who  mount 
the  coach  together  from  Edinburgh  to  Queensferry.  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  the  Antiquary,  and  Mr.  Lovel>  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
Tliej  bere^  for  the  first  time,  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  The  old  gentleman  is  highly  delighted  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  younger  one,  and  they  agree  to  take  a  chaise  toge- 
Acr  to  Fairport,  near  which  tovin  Mr.  Oldbuckj^  the  Laird 
of  Monkbams,  possesses  a  country-seat.  To  this  Mr.  Lovel 
is  invited,  though  a  complete  stranger,  nor  can  all  the  old  gen^ 
tleman*s  enquirings  unravel  the  mystery  attending  hb  new  ac- 
quaintance. As  Mr.  Oldbuck  gives  name  to  the  tale,  our 
Tieaders  will  be  desirous  of  entering  a  little  into  the  character  of 
the  Antiquary.   We  caunot  give  a  better  descripticoi  of  bim 

than  in  the  author's  own  M'ords. 
• 

'f*  Mr.  Oldbuok  next  exhibited  thumb-screwB,  iHiich  had  given 
ffthe  Covenanters  of  former  days  the  cramp  in  their  joints^  WEtd  a 
Qollav  with  the  name  of  a  fellow  convkted  of  thei^  whose  ser* 
vices,  as  the  inacription  bore,  had  been  adjuclged  to  ii  neighbour- 
ing baron,  in  lieu  of  the  modem  Scottish  punishment,  which, 
as  Oldbuck  said,  sends  such  culprits  to  enrich  England  by  their 
labour,  and,  themselves  by  their  dexterity.  Many  and  various 
were  the  other  ctiriositles  which  he  shewed ;  but  it  was  clii^j 
upon  his  books  that  he  prided  himself,  repeating,  with  a  com- 
placent air,  as  he  led  the  way  tQ  the  crowded  and  dusty  shdves, 
the  verses  of  old  Chaucer«-p. 

^  For  he  would  rather  have  at  his  bed-head, 
A  twenty  books,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  or  his  philosophy, 
1  han  robes  rich,  rebeck,  or  saltery.' 

Thia  pithy  motto  he  delivered,  shaking  hia  head,  and  giving  each 
^ttural  the  true  Arglo-Saxon  enunciation,  which  is  now  Ibr- 
igotten  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  realm. 

<*  The  collection  was,  indeed»  a  curious  one,  and  miglit  well 
be  envied  by  an  amateur*  Yet  it  was  not  collected  at  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  modern  times,  which  are  sufficient  ta  have  appalled 
the  most  determined  as  well  as  earliest  bibliomaniac  upon  record, 
whom  we  take  to  have  been  none  else  than  the  renowned  Don 
Quixote  do  la  Mancha,  as,  among  other  slight  indications  of  an 
infirm  understanding,  he  is  stated,  by  his  veracious  historian,  Cid 
.  Haroet  Benengeli,  to  have  exchanged  fields  and  farms  for  folios 
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^«nd  qvartdfl  of  ckitahry.   In  tliis  spaciet  of  «xfWl»  ^  g%»d 
-  knighc-errant  has  been  imitated  by  iorda,  Jnighta,  aad  aqiiires  of 
our  own  day,  though  we  have  not  yet  heard  oi  any  that  has  miS'i 
taken  an  inn  for  a  castio,  or  laid  M  laiiee  in  rest  against  a  wind- 
mill.   Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  ibUow  these  collectors  in  such  ex- 
cess of  expenditure ;  but»  taking  a  pleasure  in  the  personal  labour 
of  forming  his  library,  saved  his  purse  at  the  expence  of  hia  time 
and  toil.   He  was  no  encourager  of  that  ingenious  race  of  peri- 
'  patetic  middlemen,  who,  trafficking  between  the  obscure  keeper 
of  a  stall  and  the  eager  amateur,  make  their  profit  at  once  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Ibrmer,  and  the  dear-bought  skill  and  taster  p( 
the  latter.   When  such  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  he  seldom 
fiuled  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  arrest  the  object  of 
your  curiosity  in  its  first  transit,  and  to  tell  his  favourite  atory  of 
Snuffy  Davy  and  Caxton's  Game  at  Chess.-^*  Davy  Wilson^' 
he  said,  *  commonly  called  Snuffy  Davy,  from  his  invetei»fe 
addiction  to  black  rappee,  was  the  very  prince  of  scouts  for  search- 
ing bKnd  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls,  for  rare  volumes*   He  h$d 
the  scent  of  a  slow-hooad,  sir,  and  the  snap  of  a  bull-dog.  He 
would  detect  you  an  old  black-letter  ballad  among  the  leaves  of 
a  law-paper,  and  find  an  editiq  nrwcqu  under  the  niask  of  a  school 
Corderius.   SnuflF^  Davy^  bought  the  '  Game  of  Chess,  147.4/.  tMe 
first  book  ever  printed  in  England,  firom  a  stall  in  Holland,  for 
about  two  groschen,  or  twopence  of  our  money.   He  sold  it  to 
Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as  many  books  aa  came  to  twentfr 
pounds  more.   Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  As- 
kew for  sixty  guhieas.   At  Dr.  Askew*s  sale/  posttnued  the  old 
gientlenian,  kindling  as  he  spoke,  *  this  inestimable  treasure  blamed 
forth  in  its  full  value,  and  was  purchased  by  royalty  itself,  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  I    Could  a  copy  now  occur,  Lord 
only  knows,'  he  ejaculated,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  fifiijad-up  hands^ 
'Lord  only  knows  what  ^ould  be  its  ransom;  and  yet  it  waf 
originally  secured,  by  skill  and  research,  for  the  equivalent  of 
twopence  sterling.    Happy,  thrice  happy.  Stuffy  Davy !  and  bles- 
■eed  were  the  times  when  thy  industry  could  be  so  rewarded ! 

*  Even  I,  sir,'  he  went  on,  '  though  far  inferior  in  industry, 
and  discernment,  and  presence  of  mind,  to  that  great  man,  cap 
ahew  you  a  few,  a  very  few  ihings,  which  I  have  collected,  not 
by  force  of  money,  as  any  wealthy  man  mighty— although,  as  mf 
mend  Lucian  says,  he  might  chance  to  tlirow  away  his  coin  only 
to  illustrate  his  ignorance,— *bttt  gained  in  a  manner  that  shews 
I  know  something  of  the  matter.  See  this  bundle  of  ballads,  not 
one  of  them  later  thim  1700,  and  some  of  them  an  iHmdred  years 
olden  I  wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  theoi 
better  than  her  psalm-book.  Tobacco,  sir,  snuff,  and  tlie  Camp 
plete  Syren,  were  the  equivalent !  For  that  mutilated  copy  of  the 
CompUr^at  of  Scotland,  I  sat  out  the  drinking  of  two  doaen  botf 
.ties  of  strong  ale  with  the  late  learned  proprietor^  whot,  in  grati* 
tqde,  bf^ueiu|ied  it  to  mo  by  his  last  wilL   Xtese  uidp.  £\ieyini 
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sre  tlie  BMMmda  and  tropbm  of  maoy^ft  walk  hf  -night  aad 
momng  through  the  Gowgate»  the  Caoongatey  the  Bowy  Saiat 
Mary's  Wjndy-^whererer,  in  fines  there  were  to  be  found  broken 
and  trokersy  thone  mitceUaaeous  dealers  in  things  rare  and  oori- 
ous*  How  often  have  I  stood  haggling  upon  a  hallpennj,  lest,  fay 
«  too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  dealer's  first  price,  he  should  he 
led  to  suspect  ^e  value  I  set  upon  the  article  1 — how  have  I  trcoi- 
bledy  lest  same  passing  stranger  should  chop  in  between  me  and  . 
the  prize,  and  regarded  each  poor  student  of  divinity  that  stopped 
to  turn  over  the  books  at.  the  stall,  as  a  rival  amaleuTi  or  prowl* 
{ng  bookseller  in  disguise ! — And  then,  Mr*  Level,  the  sly  satit- 
factioo  with  which  one  pays  the  consideration  and  pockets  the 
'  article,  affecting  a  cold  indifference  while  the  hand  is  trembling 
with  pleasure ! — Then  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and 
emulous  rivals  by  shewing  them  such  a  treasure  as  this— (display* 
ing  a  little  black  smoked  book  about  the  size  of  a  primmer)— to 
enjoy  their  surprise  and  envy,  shrouding  meanwhile  under  a  veil 
of  mysterious  consciousness  our  own  superior  knowledge  and  des- 
terity—these,  my  young  friend,  these  are  the  .white  moments  of 
life,  that  repay  the  toil,  and  pains,  and  sedulous  attention,  which 
'our  profession,  above  all  others,  so  peculiarly  demands !' "  .  VoL  L 

r.55. 

A  ludicrous .  scene  soon  ensues,  in  which  the  Antiquary's 
fiisctittiniation  is  called  into  •  question  by  Ochiltree,  an  old 
beadsman,  who  an  the  latter  part  of  the  tale,  takes,  a  more  cun- 
epicuous  pait*  This  old  bq^r  declares,  that  he  reoiembcred 
the  thrownig  up  of  a  mound,  'tor  wbicb  Oldbuck  had  given  an- 
immeose  sum  as  a  Roman  Prartorium. 

^  TeS)  my  dear  friend,  from  this  stance  it  is  probabIe,««-nay,  it 
it  nearly  cert^n,  that  Julius  Agrioola  belield  what  oar  B^u- 
mont  has  so  admirably  described  l^From  this  very  Pra^rium'*— - 

"  A  Voice  from  behind  interrupted  his  extatic  description^ 
*  Prsrtorian  here,  Prsetorian  there,  I  mind  the  bigging  oH.' 

Both  at  once  turned  round.  Level  with  surprise,  and  Old- 
buck  with  mingled  surprize  and  indignation,  at  so  uncivil  an  ia- 
ierrupcion.  An  auditor  had  stolen  upon  them,  unseen  and  un- 
heard, amid  the  energy  of  the  Antiquary's  enthusiastic  declama- 
tion, and  the  attentive  civility  of  LoveL  He  had  U)e  exterior 
appearance  of  a  mendicant*— A  slouched  hat  of  huge  dimensiona; 
a  long  white  beard,  which  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair;  an  aged, 
but  strongly  marked  and  expressive  countenance,  hardened,  by 
tdimate  and  exposure,  to  a  right  brick-dust  complexion  ;  a  long 
blue  gown,  witn  a  pewter  badge  on  the  r^ht  arm ;  two  or  three 
wallas,  or  bags,  slung  across  his  shoulder,  for  holdhig.  the  difo- 
ent  kinds  of  meal,  when  he  received  his  charity  In.  kind  from 
those  who  were  but  a  degree  richer  than  himself,— all  these  aoarked 
|tt  once  a  beggar  by  profesiioPj  ai)d  one  of  that  privileged,  daas 
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•  Blue^wns.  * 

'  <«  <  What  19  that  you  say,  Bdie  V  said  Oldbuclr,  hoping,  per- 
.  htps,  that-  bis  ears  had  betrayed  their  duty ;  *  What  W3re  you 
. speaking  about?' 

M  '-^About  this  bit  bourock,  your  honour/  answered  the  un- 
<launted  Edie  ;  *  I  mind  the  bigging  o't.' 

^  The  devil  you  do !  Why,  you  old  fool,  it  was  here  before 
you  were  born^  and  will  be  after  you  ure  banged,  man  !' 

'  Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or  alive,  I  xnind  the 
'liiggiiig  o'U- 

*  You — you — *  said  the  Antiquary,  stammering  between  con* 
>  Aision  and  anger,  *  you  strolling  vagabond,  what  the  devil  do  you 
-kaow  about  it?' 

*  Why  I  ken  this  anent  it,*  Monkbaras,  and  what  profit  have 
I  for  telling  ye  a  lie<-*l  ju9t  ken  this  about  it,  that  about  twenty 
tears  syn^  I,  and  a  whin  faallenshakers  like  myscH,  and  the  mason* 

1  lads  that  built  the  lang  dyke  that  gaes  do«i  n  the  loaning,  and  twa 
or  three  herds  may*be,  just  set  to  wark,  and  built  this  bit  thing 

•  here  that  ye  ca*  the--the — Phetorian,  ahd  a'  just  for  a  bield  at 
auid  Aiken  Drum's  bridal,  and  a  bit  blithe  gaenlown  wi*  had  in*t, 
some  sair  rainy  weather.  Mair  by  token,  Monkbams ;  if  ye  hosric 
up  the  boHrodk,  as  ye  seem  to  have  begun,  ye '11  find,  if  ye  have 
not  found  it  already,  a  stane  that  ane  o'  the  mason -callants  cut « 

.ladle  on  to  have  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom,  and  he  put  four  tet- 
ters on't,  that's  A*  D.  L.  L. — Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Lfldle^for 
Aiken  was  ane  o'  the  kale-soppers  o'  Eiie.' 

*  This,'  diought  Lovel  to  him8elf,\'  is  a  famous  counterpart 
to  the  story  of  Kd'p  on  thi^  tyde,'  He  then  ventured  to  steal  « 
glance  at  our  Antiquary,  but  quickly  withdrew  it  in  sheer  com- 

. passion.  For,  gentle  reader,' it' thoii  hast  ever  beheld  the. visage' 
of  a  damsel  of  sixteen,  whose  romance  of  true  love  has  been  blown 
up  by  an  untimely -discovery^  or  of  a  child  of  ten  years,  whose 
castle  of  cards  has  been  blown  down  bv  a  malicious  companion,  I  can 
safely  aver  to  you,  that  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  looked 
neither  more  wise  nor  less  disconcerted.''   Vol.  I.  P.  77. 

Lovel  is  soon  after  invited  by  the  Antiquary  to  a  dinner, 
nhere  he  ineets  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  a  Scotch  baronet,,  of  an 
ancient  Jacobite  family,  with  -  sufficient  of  his  native  prejudices 
.still  remaining,  to  despise  Oldbuck,  for  an  unfortunate  cross  in 
his  family,  tiied  with  a  German  printer^  at  the  lime  of  the  Re- 
formation. This  and  other  similar  ciicumstances  generally 
•kidjice  a  quarrel  between  the  two  old  geirtlemenj^  and  as  on  this 
day,  the>  seldom  meet  in  hannony,  but  ibey  part  in  discord* 
These  differences,  however,  are  soon  iiratte  up  by  the  old  Ba- 
ronet^  amiable  duugliter,  Miss  Isabella  Wardour.  The  Baro- 
net on  tlii.*<  day  retreats  in  anger,  and  lecurn^i  to  his  own  house 
late     evenmg,  over  the  sands  wilh  his  daughter^  not  aware  of 
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th«  iinpetuority  of  the  Spriyig  tide^  wbieb  hippeM^  om  dni 

ievening  to  be  coming  in  with  all  its  veheoieDce.  As  this  dr- 
cumstaDce  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  most  natUTBl  and  majestic 
scenes,  w  hich  was  ever  painted  by  the  hands  of  a  poetical  ima- 
gination, presenting  at  the  same  time  such  perfect  truth  aiMl 
reahly,  that  every  rock  and  every  breaker  is  before  our  eyes,  we 
shall  extract  it,  though  somewhat  at  length,  for  the  admiration 
of  our  readers^  if  at  least  their  feelings  will  allow  them  time  to 
tdmire. 

<«  As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  paced  along,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  footing  afforded  by  the  cool  moist  bard  sand.  Miss  War- 
dour  ccHild  not  help  observing^  that  the  last  tide  bad  risen  consider- 
ably above  the  usual  water-mark.    Sir  Arthur  made  the  same  obmr- 

•  Tation,  but  without  its  occuring  to  either  of  them  to  be  alaroMd  at 
the  circumstance.  The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  disk  iqion  tlie 
edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towerii^ 
clouds,  through  which  he  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  which 
iK>w  assembled  on  all  sides  Kke  misfortunes  and  disastets  nrcHind  a 
sinking  empire  and  falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying  spiea- 
dour  gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  congregation  ef 
vapours,  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pjia* 
mids  and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  pwple,  some 
with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea,  stretched  be- 
neath this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  pertentoiisly  sliB, 
reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  desceiiding 
luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds  amidst  which  he 
wm  sitting.  Nearer  to  the  beach,  the  tide  rippled  onward  in  waves 
of  sparkling  silver,  that  imperceptibly,  yet  n^ly,  gamed  upon  the 

•sand. 

^  With  a  mind  employed  m  admiration  of  the  romantic  scene,'  or 
perhaps  upon  some  more  agitating  topic.  Miss  Wardour  advanced 
ui  silence  by  her  father  s  side,  whose  recently  offended  dignity  did 
not  stoop  to  open  any  conversation.  Following  the  windings  of  the 
.beach,  they  passed  one  projecting  point  or  head-land  of  rock  after 
another,  and  now  found  themselves  under  a  huge  and  continued 
extent  of  the  precipices  by  which  that  iron-bound  coast  is  in  most 
•places  defended.  Long  projecting  reefs  of  rock,  extending  under 
water,  and  only  evincing  their  existence  by  here  and  there  a  peak 
entirely  bare,  or  by  the  breakers  which  foamed  over  those  that  were 
partially  covered,  rendered  Knockwinnock  bay  dreaded  by  pilots 
and  ship-masters.  The  crags  which  rose  between  the  beach  and  the 
main  land,  to  the  heiglrt  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  afforded  in 
their  crevices  shelter  for  unnumbered  sea-fowl,  in  situations  seem, 
ingly  secured  by  their  dizzy  height  from  the  rapacity  of  man.  Many 
of  these  wild  tribes,  with  the  instinct  which  sends  them  to  seek  die 
land  before  a  storm  arises,  were  now  winging  toward  their  nests  with 
the  shrill  and  dissonant  clang  vrhich  announces  disquietude  and  fear. 
The  disk  of  the  sun  became  almost  totally  obscurefd  ere  he  had  alto- 
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geiher  sunk  faelaw  the  horizon,  and  an  early  and  lurid  shade  of  dark- 
ness blotted  tne  serene  twilight  of  a  summer  evening.  Hie  wind 
began  next  to  arise,  but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound  was  heard  for 
some  time,  and  its  effects  became  visible  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
before  the  gale  was  felt  at  land.  The  mass  of  waters,  now  dark  anj 
threatening,  began  to  lift  itself  in  larger  ridges,  «nd  sink  in  deeper 
furrows,  forming  waves  tliat  rose  high  in  foam  upon  the  breakers^ 
burst  upon  the  beach  with  a  sound  resembling  distant  thunder. 

Appalled  by  this  suddeti  change  of  weather,  Miss  Wardour  drew 
close  to  her  father,  ai>d  held  his  arm  fast.  *  I  wish,'  at  length  she 
said,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  If  ashamed  to  express  her  Increasing 
ap^ehensions,  '  I  wish  we  had  kept  the  road  we  intended,  or 
waited  at  Monkbams  for  the  carriage.* 

**  Sir  Arthur  looked  round,  but  did  not  see,  or  would  not  ac- 
knowledge, any  signs  of  an  iounediate  storm.  Tliey  would  reacl^ 
he  said,  Knockwinnock  long  before  the  tempest  began.  But  the 
speed  with  which  he  walked,  and  with  which  Isabella  could  hardly 
keep  pace.  Indicated  a  feeling  that  some  exertion  was  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  consolatory  prediction. 

"  They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay,  or 
recess,  formed  by  two  projecting  capes  of  high  artd  inaccessible 
rock,  which  shot  out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent ;  and 
neither  durst  communicate  the  apprehension  which  eacli  began  to 
entertain,  that,  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance  of  the  tide,  they 
might  be  deprived  gf  the  power  of  proceeding  by  doubling  the  prof- 
montory  which  lay  before  them,  or  of  retreating  by  the  road  which 
brought  them  thither. 

**  As  they  thus  pressed  forward,  longing  doubtless  to  exdiarige 
the  easy  curving  line,  which  the  sinuosities  of  the  bay  compelled 
them  to  adopt,  for  a  straiter  and  more  expeditious  path,  tliough 
less  conformable  to  the  line  of  beauty,  Sir  Arthur  observed  a  m»- 
man  figure  on  the  beach  advancing  to  meet  them.  '  Thank  God,* 
lie  exclaimed,  '  we  shall  get  rotmd  Halket-head  I  that  fellow  must 
have  passed  It  \  thus  giving  vent  to  the  feeling  of  hope,  though  he 
had  suppressed  that  of  apprehension. 

"  *  Thank  God  indeed!'  echoed  his  daughter  half  audibly,  and 
half  internally,  as  expressing  the  gratitude  which  she  really  felt,  , 
The  figure  which  advanced  to  meet  them  made  many  signs^ 
which  the  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by  wind  and  by  a 
drizzling  rain,  prevented  them  from  seeing  or  comprehending  dis- 
tinctly. Some  time  before  they  met.  Sir  Arthur  could  recognize 
the  old  blue-gowned  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree.  It  is  said  that  even 
the  brute  creation  lay  aside  their  animosities  and  antipathies  when 
pressed  by  an  instant  and  common  danger.  The  beach  under 
'Halket-head,  rapidly  dimiuishing  in  extent  by  the  encroachments 
of  a  spring-tide  and  a  north-west  wind,  was  in  like  manner  a  neutral 
field,  where  even  a  justice  of  peace  and  a  strolling  mendicant  might 
meet  upon  terms  of  mutual  forbearance. 

"  •  Turn  back!  turn  back!'  exclaimed  the  vagrant;  *  why  did 
ye  not  turn  when  1  waved  to  you  V 
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^  <  We  tbought/  replied  Sir  Arthur  in  great  8gHatioD»  <  we 
thought  we  could  get  round  Halket-head.* 

<  Hglket  head !  The  tide  will  be  running  on  Halicet4iead  1^ 
this  time  like  the  Fall  of  Fyers !  it  was  aM  could  do  to  get  round  it 
twenty  minutes  since— it  was  coming  in  three  feet  a-breast.  tVe 
will  may-be  get  back  by  Bally-burgh  Ness  Point  yet.  The  Lord 
help  us,  it's  our  only  chance.   We  can  but  try/ 

««  *  My  God,  my  child  i*  *  My  father,  my  dear  father  !*  exclaimed 
the  parent  and  daughter,  as,  fear  lending  them  strength  and  speed* 
they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  endeavour  to  double  the 
point,  the  projection  of  which  formed  the  soutiiem  extremity  of 
the  bay. 

*  I  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  calhuit  ye  sent  to  meet 
your  carriage,'  said  the  beggar,  as  he  trudged  stoutly  on  a  step  or 
two  behind  Miss  Wardour,  '  and  I  couldua  bide  to  think  o*  the 
dainty  young  leddy *s  peril,  that  as  aye  been  kind  to  ilka  forlorn  heart 
that  cam  near  her.  8ae  I  lookit  at  the  lift  o*  the  tide,  till  I  settled  it 
that  if  1  could  get  down  time  aneugh  to  gie  you  warning,  we  wad  do 
weel  yet.  But  I  .doubt,  I  doubt  I  have  been  beguiled !  for  what 
mortal  e*e  ever  saw  sic  a  race  as  the  tide  is  rinnin'  e'en  now  I  See, 
Yonder*s  the  Katton*s  Skerry — he  aye  held  his  neb  abune  the  wateir 
m  my  day — but  he*s  aneath  it  now.' 

Sir  Arthur  cast  a  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man 
pointed.  A  huge  rock,  which  in  general,  even  in  sprmg-cides,  dis- 
pla3^ed  a  hulk  like  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel,  was  not  quite  under 
water,  and  its  place  only  indicated  by  the  boiling  and  breaking  of 
th^  eddying  waves  which  encountered  its  sub-marine  resistance. 

<«  <  Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  bonny  leddy,'  continoed  the  old 
man,  *  mak  haste,  and  we  may  do  yet!  Take  baud  o*my  arm-- an 
auld  and  fVail  arm  it*s  now,  but  it's  been  in  as  sair  stress  as  this  is  yet. 
Take  baud'  o^  my  arm,  my  winsome  leddy !  D'ye  see  yon  wee  black 
speck  amang  tlie  wallowing  waves  yonder  ?  This  morning  it  was  » 
high  as  the  mast  o'  a  bngg->it's  sma*  aneugh  now«-»but,  while  I  see 
as  muckle  black  about  it  as  the  crown  o'  my  hat,  I  winna  believe  but 
we'll  get  round  the  Bally^burg  Ness  for  a'  that*s  come  and  gane  yet.' 

Isabella,  in  silence,  accepted  from  the  old  man  the  assistance 
which  Sir  Arthur  was  less  able  to  afford  her.  The  waves  had  now 
encroached  so  much  upon  the  beach,  that  the  firm  and  smooth 
footing  which  they  had  hitherto  had  upon  the  sand  must  be  ex* 
changed  for  a  rougher  path  close  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and 
in  some  places  even  raised  upon  its  lower  ledges,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  or  his  daughter  to 
iiave  found  their  way  along  these  shelves  without  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  the  beggar,  who  had  been  there  l^fore  in  higk 
tides,  though  never,  he  acknowledged,  *  in  so  awsome  a  night  aa 
this.* 

It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of  thestonn 
tningled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  sounded  like,  the 
dirge  of  the  three  devotea  beings,  who,  pent  between  two  of  the 
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wnst  magnlftcenti  yet  most  dreUdfal  objects  of  nelttte— «  ragia« 
tide  and  an  insurmountable  precipice— foiled  along  their  painfiu 
and  dangerous  path,  often  lashed  by  the  spray  of  some  giant  biU 
lowy  which  threw  itself  higher  on  the  beach  than  those  which  bad 
preceded  it  Each  minute  did  their  enemj  gain  ground  perceptibly 
npon  them.  Stiil,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  the  last  hopes  of  Ute» 
they  bent  their  eyes  on  the  black  rock  pointed  out  by  Ochiltree. 
It  tras  yet  dikSinctly  visible  among  the  breakers,  and  continued  ta 
be  so,  until  they  came  to  *a  turn  in  their  precarious  path,  where  an 
intervening  projection  of  rock  hid  it  from  their  sight.  DQprived  of 
die  view  of  the  beacon  on  which  they  had  relied,  here  then  they: 
experienced  the  doable  agony  of  terror  and  suspence.  They  Strug*  ' 
gled  forward,  however;  but,  when  they  arrived  at  the  point  fVooL 
which  they  ought  to  have -seen  the  crag,  it  was  no  l^ger  visible.: 
The  signal  of  safety  was  lost  among  a  thousand  white  breakers, 
which,  dashing  upon  the  point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in  prodi-. 
gtous  sheets  of  8no\rv  foam  aahigh  as  the  mast  of  a  fir^t  rate  man. 
of  war,  against  the  dark  bro;v  of  the  precipice. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  felh  Isabella  gave  a  faint 
shriek,  and  *  God  have  mercy  upoii  usV  which  her  guide  solemnly 
mtered,  was  plteously  echoed  l>y  'Sir  Arthur—*  My  child!  my 
child !— to  die  such  a  death !' — 

**  *  My  fkther!  my  dear  iutlier !'  his  daughter  exclaimed,  cling*, 
ing  to  him,  *  and  you,  too,  who  have  lost  your  own  life  in  endcu- 
Touring  to  save  oar's 

** .  *  That's  not  worth  the  counting,'  said  the  old  man.  *  I  hae 
lived  to  be  weary  o*  life ;  and  here  or  yonder— at .  the  back  o'  a 
dyke,  iu  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a  wave,  what  signifies, 
how  the  aotd  gahurlanzie  dies !' 

*-Good  man,'  said  Sir  Arthur,  *  can  you  think  of  nothing?—* 
of  no  faelp^ — VU  make  you  rich— Pll  give  you  a  farm-*I  11' — ^ 

**  *  Our  riches  will  be  soon  equal,'  said  the  beggar,  looking  out 
upon  the  strife  of  waters — *  they  are  sae  already;  for  I  have  no 
land,  and  you  would  give  your  fair  bounds  and  barony  for  a  sc^Maro 
yard  of  rock  that  woukl  be  dry  for  twal  hours.' 

*•  WhWe  they  exchanged  these  words,  they  paused  upon  the 
highest  ledge  of  rock  to  which  they  could  attain ;  for  it  seemed  that 
any  further  attempt  to  move  forward  could  only  serve  to  anticipate 
their  ihte.  Here  then  they  were  to  await  the  sure  though  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  raging  element,  something  in  the  situation  of  the  mar** ' 
tyrs  oftbe  early  church,  \AiOf  exposed  by  heathen  tyrants  to  be 
slain  by  wild  beasts,  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  witness  the  im« 
patience  and  rage  by  which  the  animals  were  agitated,  while  await- 
ing the  signal  for  undoing  their  grates,  and  letting  them  loose  upoa 
the 'Victims. 

Yet  even  this  fearful  pause  gave  Isabella  time  to  collect  the 
powers  of  a  mind  naturally  strong  and  courageous,  and  which  rallied 
Itself  at  this  terrible  juncture.  *  Must  we  yield  life,'  slie  said,  « witb^ 
out  a  struggled  Is  there  no  path,  howeviit  dreadful,  by  which ,wer 
t .  could 
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eoM  climb  Che  crag,  or  at  least  attain  fome  height  abbve  tlie  faktf 
where  we  could  remain  till  mornifl^y  or  till  hdp  comea?  Thej 
mytt  be  aware  of  onr  litiiatioD,  and  mil  raiae  the  country  to  refiefe 

*  Sir  Arthur,  who  heardf  bat  scarcely  comprehended,  bis  daugh- 
tev^s  question,  turned,  nevertheless,  instinctively  and  eageiiy  to  the 
old  man,  as  if  their  lives  were  m  his  gifl.  Ochiltree  paused.  *  I 
was  a  bauld  craigsman, '  he  said,  *  ance  iu  my  Ufe,  and  mony  a  kitty* 
wake's  and  lungie^s  nest  liae  I  harried  up  amang  thae  very  black 
rocks;  bat  it's  lang,  Ling  sjrne,  and  nae  mortal  could  speel  them 
without  a  rope — and  if  I  bad  ane,  my  ee^sigbt,  and  my  foot-step,  and 
my  hand-grip,  hae  a'  failed  many  a  day  sin-syne^-and  then  how 
dould  I  save  ifou  ?— But  there  was  a  path  here  ance,  diough  may  be 

if  we  could  see  it  ye  wad  rather  bide  where  we  are  ^His  aame  be 

praised he  ejaculated  suddenly,  *  there's  ane  coming  down  the 
crag  e*en  now  ? — Then,  exalting  his  voice,  he  hoIlaM  out  to  the 
daring  adventurer  such  instructions  as  his  former  practice,  and  the 
remembrance  of  local  circumstances,  suddenly  forced  upon  his 
mind : — «  Ye're  right — ye're  right — that  gate,  that  g^te— fasten  the 
rope  wecl  round  Crummie's-hom,  that's  the  muckle  black  stane-^ 
cast  twa  plies  round  it— that's  it— now,  weiase  yoursel  a  wee  easel- 
ward — a  wee  mair  yet  to  that  ither  stanc — ^we  caM  it  the  CatVli^ 
-^thero  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  ai£-tree  there— that  will  do ! 
•'-canny  now,  la4 — canny  now— tak  tent  and  tak  time*— Lord  bless 
ye,  tak  time, — Vera  weel! — Now  ye  maun  get  to  Bossy'a  Apron— 
that's  the  muckle- braid  fiat  blue  stane — and  then  I  think,  ni'  your 
help  and  the  tow  thegithef,  we  11  able  to  get  up  the  young  leddy  and 
Sir  Arthur/ 

"  The  adventurer,  following  the  directions  of  old  Edie,  flung 
him  down  the  end  of  the  rope^  which  he  secured  around  Miss  War- 
dour,  wrapping  her  previously  in  his  own  blue  gown,  to  preserve 
her  as  much  as  possible  from  mjury.  Then,  availing  himself  of  the 
rope,  which  was  made  fast  at  the  other  end,  he  began  to  ascend 
the  face  of  the  crag — ^a  most  precarious  and  dizzy  undertakii^. 
which,  however,  after  one  or  two  perilous  escapes,  placed  him 
safe  oh  the  broad  flat  stone  beside  our  friend  Lovel,  The  joint 
Strength  was  able  to  raise  Isabella  to  the  place  of  safety  which  they 
had  attained.  Level  then  descended  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Aithor, 
around  whom  Jie  adjusted  the  rope  :  and  again  mounting  to  their 
place  of  refuge,  %nth  the  assistance  of  old  Ochiltree,  and  such  aid  as 
Sir  Arthur  himself  could  give,  he  raised  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
billows. 

1  he  sense  of  reprieve  from  approadn'ng  mid  apparently  inevi- 
table  death,  had  .  its  usual  eiiect.  The  father  and  daughter  threw 
themselves  into  e.ich  other  *s  arms,  kissed  and  wept  for  joy,  althoi^ 
their  escnpe  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of  passing  a  tempes- 
tuous night  upon  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  which  scarce  af* 
forded  footing  for  the  four  shivering  beings,  who  now,  like  the 
heti'fowl  around  them,  clang  there  in  hopes  of  some  shelter  from  the 
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devoQtii%  denteit  wftldi  r^d  beneath.  The  mmj  of  (flie  hUSLom^ 
which  aUained  in  fearful  succesnon  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  over- 
flowing the  beach  on  which  they  so  lately  atood^  flew  aa  high  as  their 
place  of  temporary  refuge;  and  the  stunning  sound  with  which  they 
dMihed  agaioBt  i\m  rocks  beneath,  seemed  as  if  they  still  demanded 
the  fugitives  in  accents  of  thunder  as  their  destined  prey.  It  was 
a  sutauner  night  doubtless ;  yet  the  probability  was  slender,  that 
frame  so  delicate  as  that  of  Miss  Wardour  should  survive  till  morning 
the  drenohing  of  the  spray ;  and  the  dashing  of  the  rain,  which  now 
bunst  in  full  violence,  accompanied  with  de^  and  heavy  gusts  of 
of  wind,  added  to  the  constrained  and  perilous  circumstances  of 
Iheir  situation. 

.  '  The  lassie — the  poor  sweet  lassie,'  said  the  old  man,  <  many 
such  a  night  have  I  weathered  at  home  and  abroad,  but  God  guide  us, 
horn  can  she  ever  win  through  it  1' 

^  His  apprehension  was  communicated  in  smothered  accents 
to  Lovel ;  for,  with  the  sort  of  firee-masonry  by  which  bold  and 
ready  spirits  correspond  in  moments  of  danger,  and  become  almost 
instinctively  known  to  each  other,  they  had  establiseed  a  mutiid. 
confidence* — ^  I'll  climb  up  the  cliff  again,'  said  Lovel,  <  there's 
day*light  enough  lefl  to  sec  my  footing ;  I'll  climb  up  and  call  for 
i|lore  assistance.* 

*  Do.  so,  do  so,  for  heaven's  sake!'  said  Sir  Arthur  eagerly. 
^  *  Are  ye  mad  V  said  the  mendicant;  *  Francie,  o'  Fowlsheugh, 

•nd  he  was  the  best  craigsman  that  ever  speel'd  heugh,  (mair  by 
tokes^  he  brake  his  neck  upon  the  Dunbuy  of  Slaines,)  wadna  hat 
Tentured  upon  the  Halket-head  craigs  after  sun-down — ^It's  God*a 
grace,  and  a  great  wonder  besides,  that  ye  are  not  in  the  middle 
o*  that  rearing  sea  wi*  what  ye  hae  done  afaready — I  didna  think 
^ere  was  the  man  left  alive  .would  hae  come  down  the  craigs 
as  ye  did*— I  qoestion  ao  I  could  hae  done  it  mysel,  at  this  hour 
and  in  this  weather,  in  the  youngest  and  yaldest  of  my  strength— 
But  to  venture  up  again — it's  a  mere  and  it's  a  dear  tempting  a* 
providence.' 

*  I  have  no  fear!  answered  Lov-el;  *  I  marked  all  the  statiou 
l>erfeQtly  as  I  came  down,  and  diere  is  still  light  enough  left  to  sea 
them  quite  well — I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  with  perfect  4safety— *Stajr 
iiere,  my  gOod  friend,  by  Sir  Arthur  and  the  young  lady.' 

*  De'il  be  in  my  feet  then,'  <mswered  the  bedesman  sturdily; 
^  if  ye  gang,  I'll  gang  too;  for,  between  us  twa,  we'll  hae  mair 
than  wark  aneugh  to  get  to  the  tap  o'  the  heugh,' 

<  No,  no— stay  you  here  and  attend  to  Miss  Wardour-»yoa 
tee  Sir  Arthur  is  quite  exhausted.' 

*^  *  Stay  yoursei  then,  an  Til  gae,'  said  the  old  man ;  *  let  death 
.tpare  the  green  corn  and  take  the  ripe.^ 

*  Stay  both  of  you,  I  charge  you,^  said  Isabella,  fkuitly,  ^  I 
.am  well)  and  can  spend  the  night  very  well  here<-*I  feel  quite  re- 
freshed so  saying  her  voice  fhiled  her — she  sunk  dowo,  and  would 
lum  Gdlea  from,  the  crag,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  X«ovel 
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and  Ocfallti^  who  placed  her  in  a  pMfcore  half  aittmg  hM  ns^- 
fining,  betide  ber  falber,  who,  exhausted  by  fittigae  of  body  and 
mind  00  extreme  and  unusual,  had  already  Mt  down  on  the  tlone 
in  .d  tort  of  stupor. 

<  It  is  impossible  to  leave  them,'  said  Level*-'  What  is  to  b» 
dQue  ? —Hark !  hark !— Did  I  not  hear  a  halloo  r 
.    <  The  skriegh  of  a  Tamme  Norie/  answered  Ochikroe, « 1  hem 
the  skirl  weel.' 

*  No»  by  Heaven,'  replied  Level,  '  it  was  a  human  voice!' 

A  distant  hail  was  repeated,  the  sound  plainly  distinguishable 
anyonp  the  various  elemental  noises,  and  the  clang  of  the  seamews 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  mendicant  and  Lovel  ex- 
erted their  voices  in  a  loud  halloo,  the  former  waving  Miss  War* 
dour's  h^dkerchtef  on  the  end  of  his  staff  to  make  them  con-' 
spicuous  from  above.  Thou^  the  shquts  were  repeated,  it  waa- 
some  time  before  tliey  were  in  exact  response  to  their  own,  leaving 
tlie  unfortunate  suilerers  uncertain  wliether,  in  the  darkening  twt* 
light  and  increasing  storm,  theycould  render  the  persons  who  ap- 
parently were  traversing  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  bring  them  as- 
sistance,  sensible  of  the  place  in  which  they  hiid  found  refuge.  At 
length  their  halloo  was  regularly  and  distinctly  answered,  and  dieir 
courage  confirmed,  by  the  assurance  that  they  were  within  heasiiigy 
if  not  within  reach,  of  friendly  assistance.''    VoL  L  P.  l4d. 

The  scene  that  immediately  follows  is  rather  of  a  more  bus^ 
nature,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  the  awful  gnndeur 
of  that  which  has  just  been  presented  to  our  eyes* 

The  shout  of  human  voices  ,  firom  above  was  soon  augmented, 
and  the  gleam  of  torches  mingled  with  those  lights  of  evening  which 
still  remained  amidst  the  darlmess.of  the  storm.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  communication  between  the  assistants  above,  and  the 
suffi^rs  beneath,  who  were  still  clinging  to  their  precarioua  |rface  of 
safety ;  but  the  howling  of  the  tempest  limited  their  intercourse  to 
cries,  as  inarticulate  as  those  of  the  winged  deniaens  of  the  crag, 
which  shrieked  in  chorus,  alarmed  by  the  reiterated  sound  of  human 
voices,  where  they  had  seldom  been  heard. 

**  On  the  verge  of  the  precipice  an  anxious  group  had  now  a»- 
tabled.  Oldbuck  was  the  foremost  and  most  earnest,  pressing  for* 
ward  with  uuwonted  demration  to  the  very  brink  of  the  crag,  and 
extending  his  head  (his  hat  and  wig  secured  by  a  handkerchidTon* 
der  his  chin]  over  the  dizzy  height,  with  an  air  of  determinaiion 
which  made  his  more  timorous  assistants  tremble. 

Haud  a  care,  haud  a  care,  Monkbams,'  cried  (3axoo,  dingiag 
to  the  skirts  of  his  patron,  and  withholding  him  from  danger  as  fiur  as 
his  strength  permitted--'  God's  sake  baud  a  care!— Sir  Arthur's 
drowned  already,  and  an  .  ye  fa'  ower  the  deu^  too,  there  will  be 
but  ae  wig  left  in  the  parish,  and  that's  the  minister's.' 

*  Mind  the  peak  there/  cried  Mucfclebackit^  an  old  fisherman 
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find  smdggler— ^  mind  the  peak — Steenie,  Steenie  Wilbs,  bring  up 
the  tackle --I'se  warrant  we'll  sune  heave  them  on  board,  Monk« 
bam8,  wad  ye  bu(  stand  out  o'  the  gate.' 

'  <  I  see  them,'  said  Oldbuck,  *  I  see  them  low  down  qn  that  flat 
tione— Hilli-hilloa,  hilli  ho-a  V 

"  *  I  see  them  mysel  weel  aneugh/  said  IVtucklebackit,  *  they  are 
Utting  down  yonder  like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist ;  but  d'ye  think 
you'll  help  them  wi'  skirling  that  gate  like  an  auld  skart  before  a  flaw 
o'  weather  ? — Steenie,  lad,  bring  up  the  mast — Odd,  I'se  hae  them 
«p  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o*  gin  and  brandy  lang  syne — 
Get  up  the  pick-axe,  make  a  step  for  the  mast — Make  the  cliair  fast 
With  the  rattlin — haul  taught  and  belay/ 

The  fishers  had  brought  with  them  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  asbalf 
of  the  country  fellows  about  had  now  appeared,  either  out  of  zeal  or 
Curiosity,  it  was  soon  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  sufficiently  secured* 
A  yard,  across  the  upright  mast,  and  a  rope  stretched  along  it,  and 
reeved  through  a  block  at  each  end,  formed  an  extempore  crane, 
which  afforded  the  means  of  lowering  an  arm-chair,  well  secured 
bnd  fastened,  down  to  the  flat  shelf  on  which  the  sufferers  had 
I'oosted.  Their  joy  at  hearing  the  preparations  going  on  for  .their' 
deliverance  was  considerably  qualified,  when  jthey  beheld  the  pre- 
carious vehicle,  by  means  of  wiiich  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to 
upper  air.  It  swung  about  a  yard  free  of  the  spot  which  they  oc- 
cupied, obeying  each  impulse  of  the  tempest,  the  empty  air  all 
Around  it,  and  depending  upon  the  security  of  .a  rope,  which^  in 
-the  increasing  darkness,  had  dwindled  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
thread.  Besides  the  risk  of  committing  a  human  being  to  the  vacant 
atmosphere  in  such  a  slight  means  of  conveyance,  there  was  the 
iearful  danger  of  the  chair  and  its  occupant  being  dashed,  either 
by  the  wind  or  the  vibrations  of  the  cord,  against  the  rug^'^d  face  of 
the  precipice.  But  to  diminish  thg  risk  as  much  as  po  olble,  the 
experienced  seamen  had  let  down  with  the  chair  another  h;.e.,  which, 
being  attached  to  it,  and  held  by  the  persons  beneath,  might  serve, 
by  way  of  as  Mucklebackit  expressed  it,  to  render  its  ascent  in 
tome  measure  steady  and  regular.  Still,  to  commit  one^s  self  in 
iuch  a  vehicle,  through  a  howling  tempest  of  wij;^  and  rain,  with  a 
beetling  precipice  above,  and  a  raging  abyds  beJow,  required  that 
courage  which  despair  alone  can  inspire.  Yet  wild  as  tiie  sounds 
and  sights  of  danger  were,  both  above,  beneath,  and  around,  an4 
doubtibl  and  dangerous  as  the  mode  of  escaping  appeared  to  be, 
Ilovel  and  the  old  mendicant  agreed,  afler  a  moraent*s  consultation, 
and  afler  the  former,  by  a  sudden  strong  pull,  had,  at  his  own  im« 
tninent  risk,  ascertained  the  security  of  the  rope,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  secure  Mi»  Wardour  in  the  cliair,  and  trust  to  tlie  tender- 
ness  and  care  of  those  above  for  her  being  safely  craned  up  to  the 
top  of  the  crag. 

«  *  Let  my  father  go  first,'  exclaimed  Isabella  ;  *  for  God*i  sake, 
tny  friendsi  place  him  first  in  safety.' 
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"  *  It  cannot  be^  Mis»  Wardour/  said  Lovel ;  *y«ur  lijfe  must  bac. 
ffrst  secured — the  rope  which  bears  your  weight  may* — 
"  *  I  will  not  listen  to  a  reason  so  selfish.* 
^  **  *  But  ye  maun  listen  to  it,  my  bonny  lassie/  said  Ochiltree, 
*Tor  a*  our  lives  depend  on  it — besides,  when  ye  get  on  the  tap  o* , 
the  heugh  yonder,  yd  can  gie  them  a  round  guess  o'  what's  gang-^ 
ing  on  in  this  Patmos  o*  ours— and  Sir  Arthur's  far  bye  that,  as  I 
am  thinking/ 

Sti*uck  with  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  she  exclaimed,  *  True, 
iftost  true;  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  first  risk — 
What  shall  I  say  to  our  friends  above  ?* 

**  *  Just  to  look  that  their  tackle  does  nof  graze  on  tlie  face  o'  the 
craig,  and  to  let  the  chair  down,  and  draw  it  up  hoolly  and  fairly — ' 
we  will  halloo  when  we  are  ready/ 

With  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  parent  to  a  ch3d,  Lovel  bouncT 
Miss  W^ar dour  with  his  handkerchief,  neckclotli,  and  themendi-' 
cant's  leathern  belt,  to  the  back  and  arms  of  the  chair,  ascertaining, 
accurately  the  security  of  each  knot,  while  Ochiltree  kept  Sir  Ar- , 
thur  quiet.  *  W1iat  are  ye  doing  wi*  my  bairn  ? — Wliat  are  ye  do- 
ing ?— She  shall  not  be  separated  from  me — Isabel,  stay  with  me,  f 
•omrtiand  J'ou/ 

"  *Lor(lsakey  Sir  ArtTiur,  baud  yorur  tottgue,  an  J  be  thankful  to 
God  that  there's  wisftr  folk  than  you  to  manage  this  job,*  cried  tlie, 
beggar,  worn  out  by  the  unreasonable  exclamations  of  the  poor 
baronet. 

"'Farewell,  my  father,'  murmured  Isabel— '  farewel  my— mjr\ 
friends,*  and,  shutting  her  eyes,  as  Edie's  experience  recommended, 
ihe  gave  the  signal  to  Lovel,  and  he  to  those  who  were  above.  Sh« 
rose,  %vhile  the  chair  in  which  she  sate  wjis  kept  steady  by  the  Tiiid 
which  Lovel  managed  beneath.  With  a  beating  heart  he  watched 
the  flutter  of  her  white  dress,  until  the  vehicle  was  on  a  level  with 
the  brink  of  the  pfecipice. 

«  •  Canny  now,  lads,  canfiy  now  !'  exclaimed  old  Mucklebackit, 
who  acted  as  commodore  ;  *  swerve  the  yard  a  bit— Now — tiiere  she 
titd  safe  on  dry  land !' 

•*  A  loud  shout  announced  the  successful  experiment  to  her  fel- 
low-sufferers beneath,  who  rejplied  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  halloo. 
Mbnkbarns,  in  his  extacy  of  joy,  stripped  his  great-coat  to  wrap 
iap  the  yoUng  lady,  vmd  would  have  pulled  ofl'bis  coat  and  waistcoat 
for  the  same  purpose,  had  he  not  oeen  witliheld  by  the  cautious 
Caxon,  *  Haud  a  care  o'  us,  your  honour  will  be  killed  wi'  the 
boast — ye'll  no  get  out  o'  your  night-cowl  this  fortnight — and  that 
will  suit  us  unco  ill. — Na,  na, — there's  tlie  chariot  down  bye,  let 
twa  o*  'the  folk  carry  the  young  lady  there." 

«< «  You're  right,'  said  the  Antiquary,  readjusting  the  sleeves  and 
tollar  of  his  coat,  *  you  are  right,  Caxon ;  this  is  a  naughty  night  f 
4wlm  in — Miss  Wardour,  let  me  convey  you  to  the  chariot.' 
•   •»  *  Not  for  Worlds,  till  I  see  my  father  safe/ 

"  Ja  a  fttw  distinct  words,  evincing  how  much  her  resolution  hzA 
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feurmouDted  even  the  mortal  fear  of  bo  QgLtatmg  a  hazard,  she  ex«  .* 
plained  the  nature  of  the  situation  beneath,  and  the  wishes  of  Lo/el 
and  Ochiltree.' 

"  *  Right,  right,  that's  right  too — I  should  like  to  ^ee  the  son  of 
Bir  Gamelyn  de  Guardover  on  dry  land  myself— I  have  a  notion 
he  would  sign  the  abjuration  oath,  and  the  Ragman.roll  to  boot, 
and  acknowledge  Queen  Mary  to  be  nothing  better  than  she  should 
be,  to  get  along-side  ray  bottle  of  old  port,  that  he  ran  away  and 
left  scarce  begun— But  he's  safe  now,  and  here  he  comes — (for 
the  chair  was  again  lowered,  and  Sir  Arthur  made  fast  in  it,  with-  . 
out  much  consciousness  on  his  own  part)  here  a  comes — rousa 
away  my  boys — canny  wi*  him — a  pedigree  of  a  hundred  links  is 
hanging  on  a  tenpenny  tow — ^the  whole  baronny  of  Knockwinnock 
depends  on  three  plies  of  hemp — respice  finem^  respice  Junem-^ 
look  to  your  end— *look  to  a  rope's  end. — Welcome,  welcome, 
my  good  old  friend,  to  firm  land,  though  I  cannot  say  to  warm 
land  or  to  dry  land --a  cord  for  ever  against  fifty  fathom  of  water,  . 
though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  base  proverb— a  fico  for  the  phrase 
—better  sus.  ner  /unenff  than  sus.  per  cgllJ 

«  While  Oldbuck  ran  on  in  this  way,  Sir  Arthur  was  safely  wrap- 
ped in  the  close  embraces  of  his  daughter,  who,  assuming  that  autho* 
rity  which  the  circumstances  demanded,  ordered  some  of  the  as- 
sistants to  convey  him  to  the  chariot,  promising  to  follow  in  a  . 
few  minutes.  She  lingered  on  the  clifF,  holding  an  old  country- 
man's arm,  to  witness  probably  the  safety  of  those  whose  dangerJ  ' 
ihe  had  shared. 

*  'What  have  we  here  ?'  said  Oldbuck,  as  the  vehicle  once  mora  • 
ascended,  '  What  patched  and  weather-beaten  matter  is  this  then, 
as  the  torches  illumined  the  rouga  face  and  grey  hairs  of  old  . 
Ochiltree. — *  What!  is  it  thou? — come,  old  Mocker,  I  must 
needs  be  friends  with  thee— but  who  die  devil  makes  up  your  party 
besides?' 

"  *  Ane  that's  weel  worth  ony  twa  o*  us,  Monkbarns —pit's  tho  , 
young  stranger  lad  they  ca*  Level— and  be  s  behaved  this  blessed^ 
night,  as  if  he  had  three  lives  to  rely  on,  and  was  willing  to  wasta 
them  a*  rather  than  endanger  ither  folks— Ca*  hooly,  sirs,  as  ye 
wad  win  an  auld  man's  blessing ! — ^mind  there's  naebody  below  . 
now  to  baud  the  gy— Hae  a  care  o'  the  Cat's  lug-comer — bide  weel 
aff  Crommie's-horn ! ' 

Have  a  care,  indeed,'  echoed  Oldbuck;  *What!  is  it  my 
rara  avis — my  black  swan — my  phcenix  of  companions  in  a  post* 
chaise  ? — take  care  of  him,  Mucklebackit.' 

*  As  Meikle  care  as  if  he  were  a  grey  beard  o'  brandy  ;  aqd  I  ; 
canna  take  raair  if  his  hair  were  like  John  Harlowe's— Yo  ho,  my 
hearts,  bowse  away  with  bim!' 

*^  Level  did,  in  fact,  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  of  his 
precursors  His  weight  was  not  sufficient  to  render  his  ascent 
steady  amid  such  a  storm  of  wind,  and  he  swung  like  an  agitated 
pendulum  at  the  mortal  risk  of  being  dashed  against  the  rocks. 
^  wu2  Bit 
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But  he  wfli  joun^f  bold,  and  actiTe»  and  with  the  assSstance  <sf  Htm 
befrR:ar*8  stout  piked  stafF,  which  he  had  retained  by  advice  of  th& 
proprietor,  contrived  to  bear  himself  from  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
and  the  yet  more  hazardous  projecting  clifife  which  varied  its  sur* 
/ace.  Tossed  in  empty  space,  like  an  idle  and  unsubstantial 
feather,  with  a  motion  that  agitated  the  brain  at  once  with  fear  and 
with  dizziness,  he  retained  his  alertness  of  exertion  and  presence  of 
mind ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  safely  grounded  upon  the  summit 
•f  the  cliff,  that  he  felt  temporary  and  giddy  sickness  As  he  re- 
covered from  a  sort  of  half  swoon,  he  cast  his  eyes  eagerly  around. 
The  object  which  they  would  most  willingly  have  sought,  was  al* 
ready  in  the  act  of  vanishing.  Her  white  garment  was  just  discern- 
ible as  she  followed  on  the  path  which  her  father  had  taken.  She 
liad  lingered  till  she  saw  the  last  of  their  company  rescued  from 
danger,  and  until  she  had  been  assured  by  the  coarse  voice  of 
Mucklebackit,  that  *  the  callant  had  come  off  wi'  unbrizzed  baaes^ 
and  that  he  was  but  in  a  kind  of  dwr*r.'  But  Lovel  wAs  not  aware 
that  she  had  expressed  in  his  fkte  even  this  degree  of  interest,  which^ 
though  nothing  more  than  was  due  to  a  stranger  who  had  assisted 
lier  m  such  an  hour  of  peril,  he  would  have  gladly  purchased  by 
braving  even  more  imminent  danger  than  he  had  that  evening  been 
exposed  to.  The  beggar  she  hs^  already  commanded  to  come  to 
Knockwinnock  that  night.  He  made  an  excuse,—*  Then  to-mor- 
row let  me  see  you*' "  Vol.  1.  P.  170. 

We  do  not  envy  the  strength  of  that  reader's  head,  who  abalF 
Temain  unmoved  amidst  such  a  description.  It  is  perhaps  the 
npst  perfect  apecimen  we  have  of  the  power  of  words  m  holding 
«p  the  mirror  to  natural  appearances.  The  scene  moves  before 
oar  ejes,  and  in  the  fidelity  of  the  resemblance  we  almost  forget 
that  it  is  but  a  portrait. 

To  return  to  .  the  story.  Oor  readers  ^ill  natunilly  surmise 
that  Lovel  is  inamoured  of  Isabella.  His  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  are  still  involved  in  mystery.  He  has  plenty  of  money^ 
but  no  one  in  Fairport  knows  whence  he  comes,  or  whither  he 
goes.  He  is  suddenly  summoned  away,  but  returns  in  a  few 
days,  in  black,  having  lost,  as  he  states  it,  the  only  friend  he  ever 
possessed.  This  circumstance  gives  rise  to  some  reflections  of 
the  Antiquary  ;  clothed  in  a  melancholy  sweetness  of  language, 
lind  conceived  in  a  train  of  observations  which  give  them  a  aupe* 
riority  over  any  thoughts  ou  the  same  subject  which  we  recollect 
to  have  seen. 

**  *  Indeed  i  well,  youn^  man,  be  comforted — to  have  lost  a 
friend  by  death  while  your  mutual  regard  was  wafm  and  unchilled, 
while  the  tear  can  drop  unembittered  by  any  painful  recollection  ef 
coldness  or  distrust  or  treachery,  is  perhaps  an  escape  from  a  more 
heavy  dispensation.  Look  round  you^how  few  do  you  see  grow 
old  in  the  affections  of  those  with  Whom  their  early  friendships  were 
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ferm^d #ur  Murces  of  common  pleasure  graduaUy  dry  up  as  if« 
journey  on  through  the  vale  of  Bacha,  and  we  hew  out  to  oursqlvpi 
other  reservoirs  from  which  the  first  companions  of  our  pilgrimaga 
are  exduded— jealousies^  rivalries^  envy,  intervene  to  separate 
others  from  our  side,  until  none  remain  but  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  us,  rather  by  habit  than  predilection,  or  who,  allied 
jnore  in  Wood  than  in  disposition,  keep  the  old  man  company  in  hia 
lift,  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten  at  his  death — 

Hac  data  pjtna  diu  vifentibus— 

Ah !  Mr.  Love],  if  it  be  your  lot  to  reach  the  chill,  cloudy,  and 
.comfortless  evening  of  life,  you  will  remember  the  sorrows  of  yoiir 
youth  as  the  light  shadowy  clouds  that  intercepted  for  a  moment  tke 
beams  of  the  sun  when  it  was  rising.*  ?    Vol.  II.  P.  18. 

The  nephew  ol  Ouibuck,  Capt.  Hector  M^Iutyre,  now  arrives, 
and  soon  prui  eeds  to  question  the  pretensions  of  Love!  so  closely 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  quarreL  Lovel  refuses  to  give  any  account  of  < 
himself  and  his  family  to  (he  hot-headed  Highland  Cuptain,  an 
insult  follows,  then  a  challenge,  and  they  meet  in  a  secluded  spot 
to  tight  out  their  differences.  The  beggar  Ochiltree  suddenly  ad* 
Tances  upon  tbem. 

•  What  has  this  old  feilow  to  do  here  ?'  said  M*Intyre. 

I  am  an  auld  fellow,'  said  Edie,  *  but  I  am  also  an  auld  soldier 
your  father's,  for  I  served  wij  him  in  the  4f2d.' 
"  *  Serve  where  you  please,  )^ou  have  no  title  to  intrude  on  us,* 

*  said  M'Intyre,  •  or' — and  he  lifled  his  cane  in  terrorem,  though 
without  the  idea  of  touching  the  old  man.  But  Ochiltree's  courage 
whs  roused  by  the  insult.  *  Haud  down  your  switch,  Captain 
M^Intyre !  I  am  an  auld  soldier  as  I  said  afore,  and  111  take  muckle 
frae  your  father's  son,  but  no  a  touch  o'  the  wand  while  my  pike- 
staflPwill  haud  thegither/ 

"  •  Well,  well,  I  was  wrong— I  was  wrong,'  said  M^Intyre^ 

*  here's  a  crown  for  you — ^go  your  ways — what's  the  matter  now  ?* 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  advantage  of  his  un- 
common height,  and,  in  despite  of  his  dress, which  indeed  had  more  of 
the  pilgrim  than  the  ordinary  beggar,  looked,  from  height,  manner, 
and  emphasis  of  voice  and  gesture,  rather  like  a  grey  palmeri'  or 

.eremite  preacher,  t)ie  ghostly  counsellor  of  the  young  men  who 
were  round  him,  tlian  the  object  of  their  charity.  His  speech,  in-* 
deed,  was  as  liomely  as  his  habit,  but  as  bold  and  unceremonious  as 
his  erect  and  dignified  demeanour.   *  What  are  ye  come  here  for, 

.young  men  ?'  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  surprised  audienca ; 
^  aire  ye  come  amongst  the  most  lovely  works  of  Goil  to  break  his 
laws  Have  ye  left  the  works  of  man,  the  houses  and  the  cities  tha^ 
mte  but  clay  and  dust,  like  those  that  built  them ;  and  arc  ye  come 
here  among  the  peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  qiiiet  waters,  that  will  last 
Whik9  aught  eaithly  sball  endure,  to  destroy  eaeh  other's  lives;  that 

Witt 
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will  lTavel)ut  an  unco  short  time,  by  the  cour«e  of  nature,  to  maie 
up  a  lang  account  at  the  close  o't  ?  O  sirs !  hae  ye  brothers,  sistersy 
fathers,  that  hae  tended  ye,  and  mothers  that  hae  travailed  for  ye» 
friends  that  hae  ca  d  ye  like  a  piece  o'  their  ain  heart  ?  And  is  this 
the  way  ye  tak  to  make  them  childless  and  brotherless  and  friend- 
less ?— Ohon  !  it's  an  ill  fight  whar  he  that  'W^ins  has  the  warst  o't, 
'  Think  on't,  bairns — I'm  a  puir  man — but  Tm  an  auld  man  too, 
and  what  my  poverty  takes  awa'  frae  the  weight  o'  ray  coimsel,  grey 
hairs  and  a  truthfu'  heart  should  add  it  twenty  times — Gang  hame» 
gang  hame,  like  gude  lads— the  French  will  be  ower  to  harry  us 
ane  o'  thae  days,  and  yell  hae  fighting  aneugh,  and  may  be  aald 
Edie  will  hirple  out  himsel  if  he  can  get  a  feaUdike  to  lay  hi«  gvn 
ower,  and  may  live  to  tell  you  whilk  o*  ye  does  the  beat  where  tbere's 
a  good  cause  afore  ye.' "    Vol.  II.  P.  130. 

Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  clothed  in  all  the  eloquence 
of  Highland  nature^  the  combatants  persist  in  their  purpose. 
They  fire  together,  and  Capt.  M'Intyre  falk,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  mortally  wounded^  and  Lovel  flies  with  Ochiltree  to  a  place 
\  of  refuge  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  old  abb^y.  Here  a  curious 
scene  ensues  between  old  Sir  ArtEur  Wardour>  and  Dousterswivel^ 
e  German  adventurer,  who  has  brought  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
ipost  extreme  distress,  by  pattering  his  love  for  mining.  He  now 

Eretends  to  discover  some  old  chests  of  plate  which  the  monks 
ad  concealed  by  some  astrological  calculations  and  ceremonies. 
This  gives  Lovel,  who  overhears  the  conversation^  a  hint  in  what 
manner  tb^:  dixtresses  of  the  Baronet  may  be  relieved  ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Ochiltree  be  hides  under  the  grave  of  an  ancestor 
a  quantity  of  ingots  w  hich  the  B:ironet  is  led  to  discover^  and  to 
.  imagine  them  an  ancient  hoard. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  a  fisherman's  cottage  where  news 
is  brought  of  the  death  and  the  burial,  after  the  Roman  Catholic 
manner  of  the  Countess  of  Glenallan.  This  awakes  the  attaitimi 
of  the  old  grandmother,  now  in  lb?  extren^ty  of  life^  and  the 
fatuous  ipdiifercnce  of  age. 

*  But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  oarlinp  (a  rudas 
wife  she  was)  by  the  night  time  ?  I  dare  say  our  gudemither  will 
ken.' 

*^  Here  she  exalted  her  voice^  and  exdaiiped  twice  or  thrieey 
*  Gudemither  !  gudemither  !*  but,  lost  in  the  apathy  of  age  and 
deafness,  the  aged  sybil  she  addressed,  continued  pl^ng  her  spin- 
die  without  understanding  the  appeal  made  to  her. 

^<  ^  Speak  to  your  grandmither,  Jenny^odd,  I  ^d  father  bail 
the  coble  half  a  inile  aff,  and  the  nor^wast  wind  whistling  again  in  mw 
teeth.' 

**  *  Grannie/  said  the  little  mennaidi  in  a  voice  to  which  the 
•oM  wQiuan  was  better  accustomed^  'miiuiie  wants  to  k»  what 
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Tor  thae  Glenallan  folk  aye  bury  by  candle-light  in  the  ruina  of 
-St.  Ruth  V 

The  old  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  spindle, 
turned  round  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  lifted  her  witbcrod,  treni* 
'  bling,  and  clay-coloured  hand,  raised  up  her  ashen-coloured  apd 
.  wrinkled  face,  which  the  quick  motion  of  two  liglK-blue  ey«s 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  visage  of  a  corpse,  and,  as  if  catc|v- 
ing  at  any  touch  of  association  with  the  living  world,  answered, 
*  What  gars  the  Glenallan  family  inter  their  dead  by  torch-light,' 
said  the  lassie  ? — ^  Is  there  a  Glenallan  dead  e'en  now  ?' 

**  *  We  might  be  a'  dead  and  buried  too,'  said  Maggie,  *  for 
ony  thin^  ye  wad  ken  about  it;'— and  then,  raising  her  voice  to 
,the  stretch  of  her  mother-in-law's  comprehension, -she  added,  *  U*s 
the  auld  countess,  gudemither.' 

"  *  And  is  she  ca'd  hame  then  at  last,'  said  the  old  woman. 
In  a  voice  that  seemed  to  bo  a^iuted  with  much  more  feeling 
than  belonged  to  her  extreme  old  age,  and  the  general  indiit'er- 
,  ence  and  apathy  of  her  mannor — *  is  she  then  culled  to  her  last 
.  account  after  her  lang  race  o'  <pride  and  power?— O  God  forgie 
ther!' 

*  But  minnle  was  a«;king  3'e,'  resumed  the  lesser  querist, 
what  for  the  Glenallan  faniily  aye  bury  their  dead  by  torch-light?' 
•*  *  Theyliae  aye  dune  sae,'  said  the  grandmother,  'since  the 
'time  the  Great  Earl  fell  in  the  sair  battle  o'  the  Harlaw,  when 
they  say  the  coronach  was  cried  in  ae  day^  from  the  mouth  o'  the 
Tay  to  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach,  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  nae  other 
sound  but  that  of  lamentation  for  the  great  folks  that  liad  fa'en 
fighting  against  Donald  of  the  Isles. — But  the  Great  Earl's  mither 

.  was  living— they  were  *  doughty  and  a  dour  race  the  women  o* 
the  house  o'  Glenallan — and  she  wad  hae  nae  coronach  criqd 
for  her  son,  but  had  lum  Jaid  in  the  silence  o'  midnight  in  his 
^lace  o!  rest,  without  either  drinking  the  dirge,  or  crying  the 
lament. — She  said  he  had  killed  enow  that  day  he  died,  for  the 
widows  and. daughters  o' the  Highlanders  he  liad  slain  to  cry  the 
coronach  for  them  they  had  lo^t  and  for  her  son  too,  and  sae  she 
laid  him  in  his  grave  wi*  dry  eyes,  and  without  a  groan  .or  a  wail. 
— And  it  Wiis  thought  a  proud  word  o'  the  family,  and  they  aye 
stickit  by  it— and  the  mair  in  the  .latter  times,  because  in  tire 
jiight  time  they  had  mair  freedom  to  perform  their  popisli  cere- 
monies by  darkness  and  jn  secrecy  than  in  the  day-li^ht  —at 

.  least  that  was  the  case  in  my  time — they  wad  hae  been  disturbed 
in  the  day-time  baith  by  the  law  and  the  commons  of  Fairport — 
they  may  hae  mair  freedom  now— the  warld's  changed — 1  whiles 

..hardly  ken  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  or  dead  or  living  * 

And  looking  round  the  fire,  as  if  in  the  state  of  unconscious 

'uncertainty  of  which  she  complained,  old  Elspeth  relapsed  into 
her  habitual  and  mechanical  occupation  of  twirling  the  spindle. 
«  *  Eh  sirs  I*  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  under  her  breath  .to  h^r 
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gossip,  *  it  awsome  to  hear  your  gndemither  break  out  ia  tb^t 
gait — it's  like  the  dead  speaking  to  the  living.' 

"  •  Ye're  no  tliat  far  wrang,  lass  ;  she  minds  naething  o'  what 
parses  |he  day — but  set  her  on  auld  tales,  and  she  -  n  speak  like 
a  prent  buke.  She  kens  mair  about  the  Glen  a*  m  family  thaa 
tnaist  folk— the  gudeman's  father  was  their  fisher  ;iiony  a  day.  Ye 

-snaun  ken  the  papists  make  a  great  point  o'  eriting  figh — it's  na» 

'  bad  part  o*  their  religion  that,  whatever  the  rest  is — I  could  aye 
aell  the  best  o'  fish  at  the  best  o  prices  for  the  countess's  aia 
table,  grace  be  wi'  her!  especially  on  a  Friday. — But  see  as  our 
gudemither's  hands  and  }ip8  are  ganging — ^now  its  working  jn  h^ 
head  like  barm—she'll  speak  aneuch  the  night—whiies  ahe'U 
tio  speak  a  word  in  a  week,  unless  it  be  to  the  bit  o'  bairns.' 

**  *  Hrgh,  Mrs.  Mucklebackit,  she's  an  awsome  wife!  d'ye 
think  she's  a'  thegitlier  right  ? — Folk  says  she  downa  gang  to  the 

•  kirk,  or  speak  to  the  minister,  and  that  sha  was  ance  a  papist,  but 
since  her  gudeman's  been  dead  naebody  kex^  what  she  is — d'ye 
think  yoursel  that  she's  no  uncanny  V 

**  *  Canny,  ye  silly  tawpie !  think  ye  ae  auld  wife's  less  canny 
|hari  anither,  unless  it  be  Aflison  Breck— I  rea|]y  couldna  in  con* 
science  swear  for  her — I  have  kent  the  boxes  she  set  filled  wi' 
partansy  when'  

*  Whisht,  whisht,  Maggie,  your  gudemither's  gaun  to  speak 
again.' 

i  Wa^  na  there  some  ane  o'  yon  said,'  asked  the  old  sybil, 
^  or  did  1  dream,  or  was  it  revealed  to  me,  that  Joscelind,  Lady 
Glenallan,  is  dea^  an'  buried  this  night  V 

"  *  Yes,  gudemither,'  screamed  the  daughter-in  law,  *  it's  e'ea 
tae.' 

*  And  e'en  sae  let  it  be,'  *8aid  old  Elspeth ;  she's  made  mony 
a  sair  heart  in  her  day — aye,  e'en  lier  ain  son's — is  he  living  yet?' 

«M  Aye,  he's  living  yet — but  how  lang  he'll  live — however, 
dinna  ye  mind  his  coming  and  asking  after  you  in  the  spring,  anq 
leaving  siller  V 

*  It  may  be  sae,  Maggie — I  din  da  mind  it — but  a  handsome 

fentleman  he  was,  and  his  father  before  him.  £h  \  if  his  iatheip 
ad  lived,  they  might  hae  been  happy  folk ! — But  he  was  gane, 
and  the  lady  carried  it  in-ower  and  out-ower  wi'  her  son,  and  gart 
bim  trow  the  thing  he  never  suld  hae  trowed,  and  do  the  thing 
be  has  repented  a'  his  life,  and  will  repent  still,  were  his  life  as 
)ang  as  this  lang  and  wearisome  ane  o'  mine  ' 

<•  •  O  what  was  if,  grannie?'-- and  *  What  was  it,  gudemither?^ 
^and  *  What  was  it,  Luckie  El.vpeth?'  askepl  the  children,  tfce 
*  mother,  and  the  visitor,  in  one  breath. 

«  Never  ask  what  it  was,  but  pray  to  God  that  ye  are  na  left 
to  the  pride  and  wilfulness  o'  your  ain  hearts,  "^rtey  m^y  be.  as 
powerful  in  a  cabin  as  in  a  castle — I  can  bear  a  sad  witness  to 
that. — O  that  weary  and  fearfu'  night ! — will  it  never  gang  oat 
•'  mj  auld  head  ?— Eh  1  to  see  her  lying  911  the  door  wi*  her  Jan^ 
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dreeping  wi*  tlie  salt  water ! — Heavep  will  avenge  on  a*  that 
had  to  do  wi't/  "    Vol.  11.  F.  283-  ^ 

The  old  svbil  appears  revived  hy  the  event,  she  rises  "like  a 
niummy  animated  by  some  wandering  spirit  into  a  tt  i^porary  re- 
Kunection  she  gives  Ochiltree  a  ring  to  ])re.st^ut  to  the  Earl  of 
Gknallan,  requesting  him  to  come  instantly  to  tlie  cottage.  He 
oflers  it.  1  he  Earl  receives  it  with  trepidation  and  alarm,  and 
promises  immediately  to  attend  the.  summons.  In  the  mean 
time  a  visitation  of  the  severest  -tffliction  is  sent  upon  the  cotla^ 
Their  eldest  snn,  the  pride  und  hope  of  the  family,  is  drowned  ia 
^  storm,  the  father  having  escaped  Our  extracts  have  been 
lar;Le,  hut  the  scene  bet'ore  us  is  of  so  touching  and  so  true  a  na- 
ture that  we  cannot  r<^^i!)t  the  pleasure  of  extracting  it.  The  au- 
thor remaiks  that  Wilkie  coidd  alone  have  painted  it,  to  wbicb 
we  will  add,  that  W.  Scott  alone  could  have  described  it. 

The  body  was  laid  iq  its  coffin  within  the  wooden  bedstead 
which  the  young  fishep  had  occupied  while  alive.  At  a  little 
distance  stood  the  fathcF,  whose  nigged  weather-beaten  counter 
nance,  shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair,  had  faced  many  a  stormy 
night  and  night-like  day.  He  was  apparently  revolving  his  loss  in 
jijs  mind  with  that  strong  feeling  of  painful  grief,  peculiar  to  harsh 
and  rough  characters  which  almost  breaks  forth  into  hatred  against 
the  world,  and  all  that  remains  in  it,  after  the  beloved  object  it 
withdrawn.  The  old  m&n'had  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
«ave  his  gon,  and  had  only  been  with-held  by  main  force  from  re- 
newing  them  at*  a  moment,  when,  without  the  possibility  of  assist* 
ing  the  sufferer,  he  must  himself  have  perished.  All  this  apparentljr 
was  boiling  jn  his  recollection.  His  glance  was  directed  sidelong 
towards  the  cofSn,  as  to  an  object  on  which  he  coi^ld  not  stedfastlj 
look,  and  yet  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes.  Hii 
answers  to  the  necessary  questions  which  were  occasionally  pi;t  to 
him,  were  brief,  harsh,  and  almost  fierce.  His  family  had  not  yej 
dared  to  address  to  him  a  word,  either  of  sympathy  or  consola- 
tion. His  masculine  wife,  virago  as  she  was,  and  absolute  mistress 
of  the  family,  as  she  justly  boasted  herself  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, was,  by  this  great  loss,  terrified  into  silence  and  submission, 
find  cqmpeiled  to  hide  from  her  husband's  observation  the  bursts  of 
her  female  sorrow.  As  he  had  rejected  food  ever  since  the  dis- 
4ister  had  happened,  not  daring  herself  to  approach  him,  slie  ha4 
that  morning,  with  aifectiona^e  artifice,  employed  the  youngest 
and  favourite  child  to  present  her  husband  with,  some  nourishment* 
His  first  action  was  to  push  it  from  him  with  an  angry  vioience, 
jthat  frightened  the  child;  his  next,  to  snatch  up  the  boy  and  de- 
vour him  with  kisses.  *  Ye^ll  be  a  bra'  fallow  an  ye  be  spared, 
Patie, — but  yeil  never— never  can  be — ^what  he  was  to  mel — He 
)ias  sailed  the  coble  wi'  me  since  he  wa»  ten  years  auld|  and  there 
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'  wasna  the  lik^  o'  him  drevf  a  net  beti^ixt  this  and  Badum-DtiW'-^ 
They  say  folks  maun  submit — I  shall  try.' 

And  he  had  been  silent  from  that  moment  until  compelled  Co 
unfiwcr  the  neceMtary  questions  we  have  already  noticed.  Such  wav 
the  disconsolate  state  ot  the  father 

•*  In  another  corner  of  the  cottage,  her  face  coTered  by  her 
apron,  which  was  flung  over  it,  sat  the  mother,  the  nature  of  her 
iprief  sufficiently  indicated,  by  the  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  the 
•convokive  agitation  of  the  bosom  which  the  covering  could  ooc 
conceal.  Two  of  her  gossips,  officiously  whispering  into  her  ear 
the  conmoB-plaoe  topic  of  resignation  uader  irretaediable  misfor- 
tune, seemed  as  tf  they  wene  endeavouring  to  stun  the  grief  which 
ihey  could  not  console. 

*^  The  sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  wonder  at  the 
preparations  they  beheld  around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  display 
of  wheaten  bread  and  wine,  which  the  poorest  peasant,  or  6sher, 
offers  to  the  guests  on  these  mournful  occasions ;  and  thus  their 
•^rief  for  their  brother's  death  was  almost  already  lost  in  admiri^on 
.  of  the  splendour  of  his  funeral. 

^  But  the  figure  of  the  old  grandmother  was  the  most  remarla- 
.  l>Ie  of  the  sorrowing  group.    Seated  on  her  accusomed  chair,  with 
her  usual  air  of  apathy,  and  want  of  interest  in  what  surrounded 
Iker,  she  seemed  every  now  and  then  nechanically  to  resume  the 
motion  of  twirling  her  spindle — then  to  look  towards  her  bosom  for 
.the  distaff,  although  both  had  been  laid  aside — She  would  then 
'  cast  her  eyes  about  as  if  surprised  at  missing  the  usual  implements 
of  her  industry^  and  appear  caught  by  the  black  colour  of  the 
^owD  in  which  they  had  dressed  hcr^  and  embarrassed  by  the 
number  of  persons  l>y  whom  she  was  surrounded — then,  finally, 
she  would  raise  her  head  with  a  ghastly  look^  and  fix  her  eyes  upon 
the  bed  which  contained  the  cofnn  of  her  grandson,  as  if  she  had 
at  once,  and  for  the  first  time,  acquiredi  sense  to  comprehend  her 
Inexpressible  calamity*    These  alternate  feelings  of  embarrassment* 
wonder,  and  grief,  seemed  to  succeed  each  other  more  than  once 
upon  her  torpid  features.    But  she  spoke  not  a  word,  neither  had 
jhe  shed  a  iear:  nor  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  either  froai 
look  or  expression,  to  what  extent  she  comprehended  the  umrom* 
mon  bustle  around  her.    So  she  sat  among  the  funeral  assembly 
3ike  a  connecting  link  between  the  surviving  mourners  and  the 
dead  corpse  which  tliey  bewailed — a  being  in  whom  the  light  of 
4^xrstence  was  already  obscured  by  the  encroaching  shadows  of 
•^eath."    VoL  III.  P.  32. 

The  Antiquary  attends  the  funeral  as  Laird,  and  supports  tbe 
liead  of  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  The  scene  that  follows  is  moie 
touching,  titan  we  should  almoiit  hav^  couceived  it  within  the 
power  of  language  to  dtscribe. 

*^  The  last  of  them  had  darkened  the  entntnce  of  the  cottage, 
M  sbe  went  out,  and  drawn  the  door  softly  behind  her,  when  the 
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^  fiither,  first  ascertaining  by  a  haety  glance  tliat  no  stranger  r&« 
mained,  started  up,  clasped  bis  hands  wildly  above  bis  head,  ut« 
tered  a  cry  of  the  despair  which  he  had  hitherto  repressed,  and, 
in  all  the  impotent  impatience  of  grief,  half  rushed  half  stag^ 
gered  forward  to  the  bed  on  which  the  coffin  had  been  deposited,, 
threw  himself  down  upon  it,  and  smothering,  as  it  were,  his  head 
among  the  bed-clothes,  gave  vent  to  the  full  passion  of  his  aprroir. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  wretched  mother,  terrified  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  husband's  affliction — affliction  still  more  fearful  as 
agitating  a  man  of  hardened  manners  and  a  robust  frame^sup- 
pressed  her  own  sobs  and  tears,  and,  pulling  him  by  the  skirts  .of 
his  coat,  implored  him  to  rise  and  remember,  that,  though  one 
was  removed  he  had  still  a  wife  and  children  to  comfort  and  sup* 
port.  The  appeal  came  at  too  early  a  period  of  his  anguish;  and 
was  totally  unattended  to ;  he  continued  to  remain  prostrate,  in* 
dicating,  by  sobs  so  bitter  and  violent  that  they  hhook  the  bed  and 
partition  against  which  it  rested,  by  clenched  hands  which  grasped 
the  bed-clothes,  and  by  the  vehement  and  convulsive  motion  of 
his  legs,  how  deep  and  how  terrible  was  the  agony  of  i  father's 
sorrow* 

*  O,  what  a  day  is  this !  what  a  day  is  this  i*  said  the  poor 
mother,  her  womanish  affliction  already  eKhaused  by  sobs  and  tears, 
and  now  almost  lost  in  terror  for  the  state  in  which  she  behtld  her 
}iosband;  *  O,  what  an  hour  is  this!  and  naebody  to  help  a  poor 
lone  woman — O,  gude-mither,  could  ye  but  speak  a  word  to  him ! 
^— wad  ye  but  bid  him  be  comforted  P 

To  her  astonishment,  and  even  to  the  increase  of  her  fear, 
her  husband's  mother  heard  and  answered  the  appeal.  She  rose 
and  walked  across  the  floor  without  support,  and  without  much 
apparent  feebleness,  and,  standing  by  the  bed  on  which  her  son 
had  extended  himself,  she  said,  ^  Rise  up,  my  son,  and  sorrow  not 
for  him  that  is  beyond  sin  and  sorrow  and  temptation — Sorrow  is 
for  those  that  remain  in  this  vale  of  sorrow  and  darkness — I,  wha 
dinna  sorrow,  and  wha  canna  sorrow,  for  ony  ane,  bae  maist  need 
that  ye  should  a'  sorrow  for  me.' 

The  voice  of  his  mother,  not  heard  for  years  as  taking  part 
in  the  active  duties  of  life,  or  offering  advice  or  consolation,  pro* 
duced  its  effect  upon  her  son.  He  assumed  a  sitting  posture  oa 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  his  appearance,  attitude,  and  gestures, 
changed  iBrom  those  of  angry  despair  to  deep  grief  and  dejection. 
The  grandmother  retired  to  her  nook,  the  mother  mechanically 
took  in  her  hand  her  tattered  Bible,  and  seemed  to  read,  though 
her  eyes  were  drowned  with  tears. 

They  were  thus  occupied  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door."   Vol.111.  P.  51. 

After  having  dwelt  on  these  scenes,  no>r  let  our  readers  turn 
to  the  Gh|lde  HacQld,  to  the  Lara,  to  the  Parisina  of  Lord  Byroq, 
'.pod  jkey  will  then  discover  bow  cold;  hov^  forced^  how  liearU 
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less,  is  sU  tlmt  poetry  on  nhich  they  have  hitherto  dwdt,  mth 
perhaps  so  much  staring  admiration,  as  the  production  of  a  vast 
genius  and  profound  observation.  Real  genius  ill  fallow  na- 
ture into  all  her  secret  paths;  real  genius  will  present  the  Uving 
pprtrait  of  man,  in  all  his  varied  Corms,  whether  high  or  low,  proud 
or  bumble ;  real  genius  delights  to  distinguish  aU  the  diversified 
features  of  tlie  human  mind>  not  to  harp  eternally  on  the  same 
single  chord;  and  that  one,  nntrue  to  nature  and  hateful  to  bar* 
SDony. 

The  iivhole  of  the  description  which  now  ensues  is  exquisitely 
drawn.  The  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  admit  the  £arl  of 
Glenallan  into  their  cottage,  much  more  to  quit  it  on  the  day  of 
their  son  s  burial,  the  reviving  iniperiousness  of  the  old  grand<> 
mother,  the  confession  of  her  crimes  are  all  in  perfect  nature. 
From  her  it  appeftrs,  that  the  Earl,  having  fallen  in  love  viith  a 
cousin  of  the  family  whom  his  mother  baled,  especially  as  if  her 
son  was  to  have  an  heir,  her  right'in  the  baronies  would  cease. 
He  marries  her  however  in  secret ;  but,  by  the  stratagems  of  his 
mother,  his  elder  brother,  and  this  old  woinan^  he  is  peisuaded, 
that  she  was  in  reality  die  daughter  of  his  father.  The  Earl  oq 
the  discovery  of  this  supposed  horror,  gives  himself  up  to  remorse 
and  despair,  and  his  wife  in  her  agony  precipitates  berbelf  into  the 
sea.  A  chitd  survived,  the  fruit  of  their  marriage,  who,  as  our 
readers  will  anticipate,  is  Lovel.  We  shall  not  relate  the  means 
by  which  he  is  preserved,  as  they  are  not  beyond  the  ordinary  in« 
ventibn  of  a  novellist :  all  things  are  of  course  settled  ;  Captain 
MMntyre  survives  and  recovers ;  the  Earl  recognises  bis  son,  who 
marries  Isabella  Wardour  ;  the  distresses  of  the  old  Baronet  are 
relieved,  and  Dousterswivel  is  disgraced. 

Of  the  charucters  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The 
Antiquary  himself  stands  the  mmi  prominent.  The  mixture  of 
elements  in  his  composition  is  well  pourtra>ed.  The  knowledge 
he  discovers  is  curious  and  instructive,  and  if  his  blunders  causa 
amusement,  his  lea^rning  will  afford  instruction.  The  old  Baronet^ 
kind  and  petulant,  doubting,  yet  afraid  of  his  doubts,  credulooa, 
yet  ashamed  of  his  credulity,  is  pourtrayed  with  equal  fidehty. 
The  beggar  Ochiltree,  and  the  old  woman  are  figures  that  stand 
prominent  in  the  canvass.  They  are  such  alone  as  Scotland  couU 
produce,  or  a  Scotchman  describe.  The  knavery  of  Douster<« 
^wivel,  which  would  appear  to  be  almost  overstrained,  is,  as  tfitt 
mithor  informs  us,  founded  on  a  fact  of  actual  occurrence,  llvi 
anbordinate  characters  are  drawn  with  that  di.Hcrimination  and 
tariety,  which  is  a  true  test  of  genius,  and  a  disttinguishing  fea- 
ture of  our  author,  l^he  incidents  are  numerous  ;  many  deeply 
iiffacting  I  many  ezquiaitely  ludicrous ;  but  they  art  >leaded  «k 
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fetfaer  with  so  much  art  as  to  make  a  perfect  and  an  harmoiuoaf 
whole* 

Of  tbe^mparatiTe  merits  of  the  three  extraordinary  produc* 
lions  of  our  author,  it  is  difiicult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account. 
If  the  tales  of  past  times  delight  our  readers^  if  the  manners  and 
passions  of  a  departed  race,  pourtrayed  with  equal  fidelity  and 
spirit,  have  a  charm  for  their  minds^  Wavisrley  will  Justly  be 
their  favourite :  if  the  creatures  of  a  wild  and  romantic  imagina- 
tion, thou&h  not  without  a  real  existence  on  Scottish  ground,  art 
congenial  to  their  fancy,  they  will  pay  Gut  Man  n  £RING  its  due 
share  of  their  admiration  :  but  if  they  love  nature  and  the  feelings 
of  nature,  aa  they  now  exist,  even  in  their  roost  secret  recesses, 
and  in  their  most  varied  forms,  whether  of  high  rank  or  low, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  they  will  give  the  palm  of  preference  ta 
the  Antiquary. 

We  only  regret  that  our  author  declares  himself  not  likely  sgaia 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  public.  We  are  sorry  for  oin*  own 
s^kes,  but  we  must  console  ourselves  with  reading  again  and  again 
his  admirable  productions.  We  are  happy  for  these,  as  we. 
should  be  sorry  to  see  a  perfect  series  of  historical  and  national 
portraits  disgraced  by  an  inferior  appendage,  or  a  worn  <mt  iw^ 
petition. 


Abt.  VII.       Review  of  Mr.  Norm*e  Attack  upon  the  Brf. 

tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Dedicated  (  by.  Permimon) 
to  the  Ri^ht  Reverend  I  he  Lord  Bishop  of  Sf.  David' Bjf 
the  Reo.Wm.  DeaUry,  BJ).  FJi,:S,  ftv.  Hatchard. 
ARTrVill.  Jn  Examination  of  Mr.  Dealtrys  Review  of 
NorriB  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodely;  vcithocca^ 
nonal  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency^  of  that  Insiitu^ 
iion.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Lofuion.  8vo« 
ds«  6d.    Riviugtons.  1816. 

We  have  already  entered  at  so  great  length  into  the  merits 
of  this  question,  considered  with  a  reference  to  general  view% 
and  principles,  that  it  appears  quite  superfluous  to  employ  any 
farther  reasoning  or  to  bring  forward  any  additional  hcia,  in  or« 
der  to  jastify  the  suspicions  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to  ad« 
yance,  relative  to  the  spirit  whjch  prevails,  and  ab.ive  all,  to  the 
tendency  of  the  measures  which  are  pursued,  in  Bible  Societies* 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  a  comparison  of  the  two  pamphlets  now  before  us,  selecting, 
as  we  go  along,  such  passages  from  each  as  seem  to  bear  mo^ 
directly  upon  the  point  at  issue. 
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Of  Deaitry's  Review/  theo^  we  cannot  help  remarking  ta  . 
llie  outset>  that  it  carries  on  its  face  no  small  share  of  that  affec-  ' 
tation  of  candour  and  good  humour^  mixed  at  the  same  time 
M'ilh  malicious  hints  and  uncharitable  imputations,  which  to  a 
discerning  eye  cleat  ly  marks  the  experienced  controversialist. 
Ti.ere  is  a  shew  of  moderation  in  one  sentence^  and  suppressed 
iiKlignatton  in  the  next.  He  bewails  at  one  moment,  the  frailty 
of  man,  his  prepossessions  and  his  ignorance,  and  then,  before 
he  dips  his  pen  again  in  the  ink,  he  ascribes  the  oppositiun  of 
bi^  antagonists  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Devil.  He  is  satis- 
lied/'  he  says,  that  a  controversial  spirit  is  a  bad  spirit ;  and 
that  most  of  us  who  engage  in  this  warfare,  are  occasionally  be- 
trayed into  expressions  for  which  we  ought  to  be  sorry and  . 
y^t  this  apothegm  is  uttered  almost  immediately  after  he  bad  at- 
tributed to  the  su;;geslions  and  impubes  of  the  Archfiend, 
every  attempt  to  canvass  or  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

Is  it  likel}^  that  the  Prince  of  this  world  shonld  behold  the 
probable  subversion  of  his  kingdom,  (by  means  of  the  Society,) 
without  an  effort  to  save  it  ?  In  the  early  period  of  the  Church, 
be  availed  himself  of  falsehood  and  persecution.  No  calumny  waa 
spared  which  could  impeach  the  character  of  the  etwistiaik  We . 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices ;  a  plentiful  store  of  poisoned  ar- 
Tovis  remains  still  in  his  hands ;  but  Uiere  are  few,  I  trust,  which 
may  not  easily  be  repelled  by  the  shield  of  truth." 

After  all,  we  could  almost  venture  to  say,  that  Mr.  DealCry* 
sees  clearly  into  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Mr.  Dealtry  is  a 
man  of  an  acute  and  a  luminous  understanding,  and  is  not  likely 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  all  the  trash  and  the  cant  of  many 
with  whom  he  is  compelled  to  associate.  He  appears,  indeed, ' 
to  write  upon  the  subject  with  a  certain  levity  of  manner,  from 
Mhich  we  should  almost  suspect  that  his  friends  no  less  than  his 
enemies  come  in  for  their  share  of  his  ridicule.  lu  fact,  Mr. 
Deqltry  writes  on  this  subject  very  like  a  man  who  is  inclined  to 
laugh  at  the  whole  affair. 

«*  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  iquestion,"  says  he,  **  either  of  mine 
or  of  the  Bible  Society,  whether  Mr.  Frcshfield  may  be  permitted 
to  pray  to  God  or  not;  whether  the  landholders  of  St.  Paucra* 
approve  or  disapprove  of  a  new  church  in  their  parish ;  whether 
the  Evangelical  Diary  be  a  wise  or  a  foolish  publication ;  whether 
the  Editor  (Mr.  Nbrris)  or  Bishop  Burnet  be  most  sound  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  twentieth  Article ;  whether  the  lecturers  inr 
churches  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  congregations,  or  are 
to  be  esteemed  only  as  an  excrescence ;  whether  the  Vestry  aL 
Hackney  consist  of  eminent  theologians,  or  be  constituted  after 
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the  «ianner  of  other  vestries;  whether  a  Welsh  word  should  bo 
spelt  with  an  additional  tv,  or  without  one,"  && 

Ailiusetnent,  inshort,  appears  to  have  been,  his  ckief  pbjecC 
and  solace  in  composition^,  when  lie  cotdd  no  longer  withstand  > 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  put  forth  a  pamphlet. 
Thus,  we  find  him  sti!l  disposed  to  make  merry,  even  when  he 
advances  to  meet  the  charges  which,  he  saj's,  have  been  made 
against  his  favourite  Society ;  which  he  states  in  the  following 
oianner : 

*^  Ist.  It  does  not  circulate  t]>e  bible:  it  diasemi nates  tracts;.. 
"When  this  was  no  longer  tenable,  the  enemy  turned  round,  and 
proscribed  the  Society,  because, 

2d.  It  does  circulate  the  bible,  and  disseminates  no  tracts* 
The  fact  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  was  converted  into  a  ground 
•f  accusation ! 

"  3d.    It  is  a  Dissenting  Society ! 
4th.   It  is  not  a  Dissenting  Soeiety !    Happy  would  it  be  for 
the  Church  of  England,  if  such  were  the  case  !    We  should  a#' 
longer  be  exposed  Co  the  hazard  of  baneful  communications  i 

^*  5th.    It  disseminates  the  Scriptures  with  comments !  ) 
^*  6th.  It  dares  to  send  bibles  into  the  world  wthout  comntents ! 
to  the  marvellous  increase  of  heresy,  and  the  manifold  danger  ef . 
religion  and  the  church  ! 

7th.  It  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution:  it  is  ft; 
bubble  that  must  presently  burst ! 

8th.   It  is  a  powerful  confederation,  and  will  subvert  the  esta* 
Uishments  both  of  Church  and  State ! 
9th.   Its  machinations  are  secret ! 
*^  10th.    It  is  the  most  noisy  and  clamorous  creature  upon  the 
jbce  of  the  earth ! 

.     1 1th.   It  introduces  every  where  a  false  and  spurious  cAot^ify  /  - 
12tb.   Wherever  it  goes  it  excites  nothing  but  quarrels  and 
debate! 

I3th«   It  is  a  new  institution :  history  tells  of  nothing  like  it ! 
lith.   It  is  an  old  institution,  established  by  Pharisees  and 
mived  by  Puritans!'* 

It  lias  long  been  observed^  that  there  is  a  method  in  certain 
kiodi  of  luadness  ;  and  tliat  kind  of  it  which  is  assumed  is  per- 
haps the  most  methodical.  Feeling  himself  unable  to  answer, 
the  charges  which  are  actually  urged  by  Mr.  Norris  on  the  best, 
possible  grounds,  against  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Bible 
;6ociety,  Mr.  D.  endeavours  to  conceal  his  weakness  by  turning, 
the  question  into  a  laugh.  Whoever  seriously  accused  the  Bible 
Siociciy  of  not  ciiculating  the  bible?  or  who  among  the  oppo* 
^luits  of  tbai  »jociety  has  ever  eoaverted  the  fact  of  distributing 
.    .  th^ 
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the  Scl-iptures  into  a  ground  of  accusation  i   To  this  the  auttid- 
ef  t}ie  Examination  replies^ 

^  flow  shall  I  express  my  astonishment  at  the  bold 'wickednest 
or  this  remark  ?  The  fact  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  was  cod- 
Yerted  into  a  ground  of  accusation!  Never!  The  mode  of  its 
£stributing  them  has  often  been  objected  to^ — and  the/acl  of  its 
mot  acctmpantfing  them  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  or  any 
proper  commentary; — but  the  fact  of  distributing  the  ScnptKre$-^ 
Never !  This  is  the  odious  imputation  which,  as  Dr.  Marsh  long, 
ago  observed,  other  advocates  of  the  institution  have  endeavoured 
to  fix  on  their  opponents :  but  in  vain !  It  has  been  again  and 
agam  protested  against,  with  sentiments  of  just  indignation  and 
abhorrence.  And  yet  Mr.  D..  whilst  he  proceeds  to  repeat  the 
base  and  malicious  slander,  with  a  degree  of  effirontery.of  which  I 
recollect  no  previous  example,  professes  that  he  is  repelling  poisim^ 
€d  arrom  by  the  shield  of  truth  /*' 

.  Mr.  Dealtry*s  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  chapters;  the  fiast 
^  on  the  leading  principles  of  the  ^  Practical  Exposition'  and* 
of  the  Bible  Society     the  second     on  the  mistakes  aud  mis^*. 
conceptions  of  the  author  of  the  Practical  Exposition.'* 

Of  the^leading  principles  ascribed  to  the  work  just  mentioned, 
cnein  Mr.  Deattry  s  charitable  judgment  is,  that  the  Editor 
considers  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  of  little  or  no-  service* 
trithout  the  aid  of  a  preacher  f  and,  in  support  of  this  charge, 
he  makes  a  reference  to  eight  or  ten  pages  in  Mr.  Norris'ii 
"Rractical  Exposition.  We  maintain,  however,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Deahrv's  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Norris  has  no  where  stated  ^ 
ajuch  a  sentiment.  To  this  the  author  of  the  Examination  xe* 
plies, 

I  have  very  diUgently  and  minutely  examined  all  those  pagea 
of  Mr.  Norris's  book  to  which  Mr.  B.  refers  as  his  authority  Tor 
t|iis  assertion.  I  find  him  insisting,  indeed,  with  due  force  on  tha^ 
necessity  and  utility  of  a  preaching  ministry :  but  not  one  syllable 
is  there  throughout  which  can,  with  any  semblance  of  propriety, 
be  construed  into  a  declaration  that  he  considers  the  rea£ng  of 
the  Scriptures,,  either  as  being  of  no  service,  or  even  as  being  of 
little  service,  without  the  aid  of  a  preacher !  The  passages  to, 
which  the  note  (Mr.  D.*s  reference)  directs  us,  are  too  long  to  be 
here  quoted.  This  consideration  alone  prevents  me  from  strength.* 
ening  my  remonstrance,  by  producing  them.  But  if  those  passage* 
will  not  really  bear  me  out  in  it,  let  any  portion  of  them  whatever 
be  cited  in  confutation  of  my  statement,  and  I  must  yield  at  onoe« 
To  have  quoted  one  plain  and  positive  sentenee,  could  it  have 
been  found,  wduld  have  placed  his  charge  beyond  the  possibility 
of  contradiction.  But  it  could  not  be  found.  Tike  next  expedient^ 
then,  which  promised  best  to  answer  bis  purpose,  was,  to  be 
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▼ague  and  genehd — to  run  the  chance  of  having  that  churg^  ac<« 
ceded  to  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  his  references.  Fevr 
readers,  perhaps,  are  at  the  pains  of  looking  into  these  authoritiea 
at  ally  and  fewer  still  of  investigating  them  attentively*  I  repeat 
that  Mr.  D.  has  here  attributed  to  &e  Editor  a  sentiment  whiph 
the  Editor  has  no  where  expressed.'* 

The  next  charge  brought  i^ainst  Mr.  Norris^  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  general  principle/'  is  dislike  of  the  free  and 
general  circulation  of  the  word  of  God.*'  Jt  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  addj  that  this  charge  is  as  groundless  and  unwarrantable 
as  the  other.  The  Editor  of  the  Pracdcal  Exposition  has  in  no 
part  of  his  book  manifested  either  dislike  Or  disapprobation  of 
the  freest  and  widest  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume :  he  pb^ 
Jects  only  to  the  want  of  discrimination  and  prudence  in  its  cir- 
culation, and  to  the  obvious  tendency  which  such  a  profuse  and  ' 
thoughtless  bestowal  of  it  must  have  to  degrade  it  in  thr  osti- 
mation  of  the  people.  It  mu^t  indeed  be  confessed,  that  it  is 
not  possible  in  all  cases  to  escape  imposition,  or  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  benevolence,  and  all  the  instances  of  such  abuse,  with 
respect  to  bibles,  which  have  hitherto  been  proved,  would  be 
entitled  to  comparatively  little  attention,  were  it  not,  as  the  au« 
tbor  of  the  Examination  observes, 

A  notorious  practice  of  the  Bible  Society  to  desire  the  public  to 
estimate  their  merits  by  the  sums  of  money  they  spend  and  by  thenum^ 
ier  of  bibles  they  distribute.  Where  there  is  such  an  evident  propen- 
alty  for  boasting,  and  the  sources  which  feed  this  vain-glory  are  iA 
the  occupation  of  the  boasters,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  appre* 
hend  that  it  may  be  supplied  too  abundantly^  If  the  Cicero  o^ 
one  district  rises  at  an  anniversary  meeting,  and  states  that  a  thdu^ 
sand  bibles  have  been  given  away  in  his  neighbdurhobd,  the  Ue^ 
mosthenes  of  an  adjoining  district  will  cut  but  a  sorry  fi^ire  {f  hd  ' 
can  only  say  that  five  hundred  have  been  given  away  in  his.^' . 

Mr.  Dealtry  says,  that  instead  of  a  pamj>hlet,  ht  could  hav» 
written  a  folio  on  Mr.  Norri^^s  mis-statements.  We  believ# 
him ;  for  whenever  a  man  trusts  to  his  imagination  rather  thaii^ 
to  facts,  and  draws  conclusions,  in  direct  defiance  of  candour 
and  fair  reasoning,  the  limits  to  his  undertaking  will  be  dictated 
by  the  gratification  of  bis  party,  and  ndt  by  the  ettent  of  his 
subject. 

I'he  mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  the  Editor  of  the  Pra^-. 
tlcal  Esiposition  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Dealtry  as  being  fifty  in 
Dumber.  Now  the  first  question  that  occub  relative  to  these  via* 
takes  and  misconceptions  is,  upon  what  authority  did  Mr.  Norris 
Inake  his  statements^  and  upon  what  authority  are  they  contradicted 
by  the  present  author*   Generally  speaking,  then,  the  authority 
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upoD  which  the  statements  in  the  Practical  ExpMlimi  m 
founded  was  public  documents^  of  various  descriptions,  such  as 
newspaper  reports,  and  publications  by  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  Editor  trusted  to  private  communications 
from  people  who  had  been  present  at  Bible  Society  meetings, 
and  who  had  taken  notes  of  the  principal  speeches ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  iu  by  for  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  sources 
of  his  information  were  public  and  avowed*  With  regard  t<^ 
Mr.  Dealtrj's  authorities^  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  tia 
of  the  most  suspicious  nature.  They  are  not  only  private  and 
anonymous,  but  ia  several  cases  they  are  drawn  from  artides  ia 
the  Christian  Observer,  of  which  it  seems  very  probable  tliat 
he  himself,  or  one  of  hb  Ariends,  is  the  author.  All  thai  Mr. 
D.  b  pleased  to  tell  us,  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  his  know- 
ledge on  diis  question,  is  contained*  in  the  following  sentence ; 

I  knew  where  lo  apply  for  intelligence^  and  I  have  obtained  it 
chiefly  from  beneficed  clergymen,  who  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which  they  relate.*^  Now,  with* 
out  attributing  to  Mr.  Dealtry  or  his  friends  any  very  unworthy 
motives,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  it  was  altojgether 
impossible  for  him  to  have  thrown  a  greater  degree  of  suspicion 
upon  the  credibility  of  his  Review^  than  by  this  open  avowal  of 
secrecy  and  private  under^taviding.  When  a  man  luis  a  particular 
object  in  hand,  and  knows  where  to  apply  for  iotdligence," 
there  ia  a  prevailing  chance  that  ho  will  find  only  such  intelli- 
gence as  he  wishes  to  recetvcit 

Again,  with  regard  to  newspaper  reports,  we  maintain  that 
such  articles,  as  to  their  spirit  and  general  statements  at  leasts 
are  much  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  recollections  of  tiie 
speaker  of  an  unpremeditated  harangue.  Every  body  nuist  be 
aware  that  a  person  whose  miad  is  on  the  stretch  for  the  ideaa 
of  his*  next  sentence  is  not  the  best  judge  either  of  what  he  i» 
saying,  or  of  the  impression  likely  to  be  produced  by  his  words  ; 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  several  months,  when  he  finds  that  his 
speech  has  been  puUicly  animadverted  upon,  he  should  come 
forward  and  state  doubts  as  to  the  use  of  certain  expressions 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  offering  to  substitute  a  re- 
port  of  his  own  makings  free  from  all  the  objectionable  pas* 
sages,  what  effect  would  his  remonstrance  have  on  the  minds 
of  impartial  men  I  Besides,  as  Mr.  Norris  observes  in  one  of 
his  notes,  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  practice  of  tl)e  Bible 
Society  auxiliarists  to  have  short-hand  writers  in  attendance  at 
their  hieetihgs,  and  in  some  instances  to  have  committees  to  pre- 
pare for  the  public  papers  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  Taking  up  the  matter,  however,  on  its  own  merits 
we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  that  statements  resluig^  on  the 
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ilutbority  of  public  doaimento,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  degreii 
of  accuracy  belonging  to  such  productions,  are  not  to  be  inva- 
lidated or  suppressed  by  the  mere  assertion  of  an  author,  avoW'* 
ediy  acting  the  part  of  an  apolc^ist^  and  producing  no  stronger 
daim  upon  our  belief  than  that  he  knew  where  to  apply  for  id* 
telligenca. 

In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  secoiid  edition  of  his 
book,  Mr.  Norfis  renuirks  that  of  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
the  volume  contains,  three  items"  comprise  the  whole  agtfinst 
the  fidelity  of  which  any  exceptions  have  been  taken.  Mr. 
Dealtry  we  have  already  said,  has  marshalled  up  no  fewer  than 
fif^y,  and  we  certainly  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that,  such  aa 
they  are,  thay  might  have  encreBsed  ad  Ubilum. 

The  first  respects  a  Oraca  which  voted  a  sum  of  hioney  to  tha 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  in  the  town.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  Grace  was  voted 
by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one,  whereas  it  appears  that,  being 
grossly  misinformed  on  this  subject,*^  and  not  having  tead  the 
Christian  Observer  for  January  1814,  the  majority  was  still 
(ireater  than  he  has  stated,  there  bemg  only  one  dissentient 
voice.  We  rave  Mr.  Dealtry  joy  on  this  triumph !  What  could 
induce  Mr.  Norris  to  say  ten  to  oftti  when  his  vernacular  tongue 
aitpplies  so  many  forms  of  expression,  which,  would  have  come 
much  nearer  to  the  idea  of  complete  unanimity  I  A  kun&ted  to 
erne  sounds  as  well,  is  as  good  English^  has  as  hi^  authority  and 
good  practice  to  recommend  it,  and  it  migllt  perhaps  have  re* 
duced  the  number  of  "  mistakes  and  misconceptions  from  fifty 
to  forty-nine.  The  author  of  the  Examination,  M'hen  reviewing 
this  case,  very  appropriately  exclaims  partufiunt'moiftes and 
l%ally  at  the  head  of  half  a  hundred  charges,  gravely  brought 
forward,  and  seriously  urged,  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  en- 
counter the  above.  But  we  have  more  of  the  same  kind  :  in- 
deed there  is  not  one  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  list;  they, 
all  respect  trifles^  the  mere^outside  of  the  question^  .the  merest 
ahps  of  the  pen  or  errors  of  the  press.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  dbuse 
of  time  to  transcribe^  and  still  more  to  read  such  matters  a* 
them.  Yet  we  shall  venture  so  far  upon  our  reader^  good-' 
nature  as  to  lay  before  bhn  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Norris's  tnis* ' 
takes,  ynth  their  respective  corrections  and  animadversionsi 

The  Bible  Society,^'  it  has  been  alleged,  it  seems,  by  Mf-. 
''supersedes  the  regular  clei^.**    Answer,  by  Mr.  Deahry^ 
''  I  am  a  regular  clergyman  i  a  society  is  established  in  my  parish^- 


has  been  mtroduced> '  says  the  Practical  Exposition,  '1  it  ha# 
M  Uie  flotk  in  opposition  to  the  pastor^  and  the  minister  at 


and  it  has  not  superseded  me.' 
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variance  with  his  brother.**  To  this  misconception  ao  aiuvrar 
eqinlly  satisfactory  is  given.  *•  In  my  parish  the  Society  h«r 
excited  no  feelings  of  pain  either  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor 
or  myself.**  One  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Dealtry  had  procured 
a  patent  for  representing  in  hiniself  and  his  parish  the  whola 
kingdom  and  Church  of  England.  The  next  mistake  chained 
upon  the  Editor  of  the  Practical  Exposition  respects  Mr. 
Steinkopff,  who,  it  seems,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bonaparte, 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Dealtry  loses 
his  temper  completely  upon  reviewing  this  part  of  Mr.  Norrb*s 
book.  The  Editor,"  says  he,  finds  in  a  provincial  paper 
a  silly  paragraph,  which  he  converts  into  this  most  marvellous 
accusation  to  which  Mr.  D.  adds  a  note,  containing  this  query. 
^  Is  it  exactly  true  that  any  newspaper  ever  made  this  assertion  f 
1  say  it  with  much  pain,  but  I  hav6  reason  to  believe  that  tha 
statement  is  incorrect.*'  To  this  we  cannot  give  a  better  answer 
than  in  the  words  of  the  Examiner  of  Mr.  Dealtry's  Review. 

The  Reviewer  might  have  saved  himself  all  the  <  pain'  of 
saying  this,  and  all  the  shame  of  saying  it  unjustly,  if  he  had  looked 
(as  Mr.  Norris  gxpressly  directs  him  to  do,)  into  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle  for  Dec.  18,  1812.  The  paper  is  now  before  me;  and 
Arom  the  conclusion  of  a  conspicuous  account  of  the  proceedinga  aft 
an  anniversary  meeting  of  tlie  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
I  copy  the  ensuing  sentences :  *  At  the  same  time  no  ctrcumstance 
has  transpired  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  at  this  moment,  that  wo 
trust  we  need  no  apology  for  its  insertion*  The  French  Emperor, 
Bonaparte,  from  whom  thb  nation  were  not  prepared  to  expect 
patronage  for  its  religious  institutions,  has  thought  proper  to  coun- 
tenance the  object  of  Mr.  Steinkopff 's  mission.  That  gentleman 
landed  at  Harwich,  on  Sunday,  tlie  6th  instant,  after  an  expedi- 
tion to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France,  for  the  purpose  6f 
furthering  the  views  of  the  parent  Society.* 

How  severely  may  Mr.  Deidtry's  question  relative  t6  Mr. 
Norris  be  here  retorted  upon  himself!  Did  it  never  occur  to  his 
mind  that  previous  to  the  advancing  of  so  serious  a  charge,  it 
might  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  fact !  What  satis&ctory  an« 
swer  the  proposer  of  this  question  may  be  able  to  return  to  it,  I 
am  much  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  Editor  mav  allege  for  Ms  an- 
swer that  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  is  professedly  in  the  interests 
of  the  /Hends  of  the  Bible  Socie^',  and  that  the  paragraph  hers 
noticed  has  ail  the  appearance  of  having  been  inserted  with. the 
concurrence  of  the  party  themselves." 

So  much  for  tliis  mistake^  and  the  bomKlless  charity  of  the 
corrector! 

We  mention  but  one  more  of  the  fi%  misconceptions,  mis- 
lakes,  or  blunders,  with  which  the  Editor  is  chaffed,  and  it  is 
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.  «ne  of  the  '  three  items/  against  which  an  exception  has  been 
Itakeiu   In  the  Practical  Exposition  it  is  said  that. 

At  ^e  Henley  Meeting  Mr.  Cunningham  insinuates  that  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  University  of  Oxford  are  at  stake,  un- 
less an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  be  formed,  there ;  and  that  its  re- 
'  flisal  to  sanction  such  a  measure  would  be  an  act  which  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  considering  as  a  proof  iliat  its  sight  toas  impaired 
or  extinguished/* 

How,  as  Mr.  Cimningham  actually  expostulated  with .  Mr. 
Norris  on  this  statement,  which  he  represented  as  incorrect,  it 
certainly  would  have  been  no  more  than  honest  in  Mr.  Oealtry 
to  have  given  the  reason  for  which  Mr.  N.  refused,  or  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  retract  it  in  his  second  edition.  That  reason  is 
given  at  considerable  length  in  a  note,  from  which  Mr.  Dealtrjr 
^las  made  a  partial  quotation,  after  doing  which,  he  leaves  the 
^natter  to  the  conjectures  of  his  reader,  who  can  scarcely  fM 
to  ascribe  Mr.  JN.orris's  conduct  to  obstinacy,  or  to  a  motive 
still  more  objectionable.  The  merits  of  the  case,  however, 
when  properly  examined  into,  will  exhibit  the  latter  gentleman's 
character  in  a  very  different  point  of  view.  We  give  it  in  his 
Q\m  words ; 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  that 
that  passage  extracted  from  his  speech,  in  the  Reading  Mercury 
is  *  not  his,*  and  has  complained  that  Vhe  should  have  been  judgea 
rather  from  the  unatUhorized  report  of  a  newspaper,  than  from  the 
authorized  report  of  the  Henley  Meeting,  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished.' In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  *  authorized  report,'  he 
(Mr.  C)  preceeds  to  allege  that  it  *  contains  the  only  parts* of 
his  wholly  unprepared  speech,  which  he  could  persuade  himself  to 
print  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting,'  and  this,  though  the  reader 
perhaps  will  scarcely  credit  it,  is  the  reason  assigned  by  himself^ 
and  the  o»/y  one  he  assigns, .  for  the  deference  which  he  demands 
as  due  to  the  report  published  by  author  it  In  his  zeal  to  secure 
the  retractation  of  any  charge  against  the  Bible  society  contained 
in  the  Practical  Exposition,  he  directs  the  Editor's  attention  to  the  ' 
aptthorized  report  of  the  Meetim;  at  Hertford.  The  Editor  has 
paid  (Jue  attention  to  that  Report,  and,  amongst  other  things,  he 
finds  *  extreme  caution'  recommended  by  the  Comniittee  t6  the 
public,  \n  their  enquiries,  whether  the  speeches  actually  delivered 
have  not  been  *  garbled.'  In  the  present  instance  enquiry  is 
superseded  :  for  the  garbling  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  speech  in  the 
authorized  Henley  Report  stands  recorded  by  his  own  hand.  What 
degree  of  accuracy  characterizes  the  Newspaper  Report  the  Editor 
does  not  pretend  to  detern^ine ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  Bible  Society  Auxiliarlsfis  to  have  short-hand  writers  m  at- 
^epdapce  at  their  Meetings,  and  in  some  instances  to  have  Com- 
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mitteeft  to  prepare  for  the  public  paper  a  ful]  account  of  the  pi»^ 
c^edings  or  the  day ;  and  the  Itngthened  detail  of  the  speeches  at 
Henley»  contain^in  the  Reading  Mercury  of  Oct.  12,  181%  has 
all  the  cliaractftiv  of  a  document  of  this  description.  Whether 
therefore,  from  that  '  tohol/i^  unprepared*  state  in  which  Mr. 
Cunningham  professes  that  he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  that  oc- 
casion,  the  alleged  reflection  upon  the  Univerity  of  Oxford  did  or 
did  not  inadvertently  slip  from  him,  is  a  point  to  he  settled  between 
bimself  and  the  conductor  of  the  paper  in  question,  on  whose 
authority  it  is'  adduced,  and  who,  as  far  as  appears,  has  not  had 
auch  representations  made  to  him  aa  to  induce  him  to  retract  it.'* 

.  Mr.  Deahry,  in  his  account  of  the  above  affair,  carefully 
avoids  mentioning  that  the  authotited  Report  of  the  Uenley 
!M<feung,  contained  only  such  parts  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  speech 
jss  he  bad  thoqght  proper  to  publish,  and  that  there  weie  other 
parts  which  he  couid  not  persuitde  himself  to  print  in  that  do«* 
cument;  and  moreover  that  the  hole  was  an  extemporaoeoua 
effusion,  wholly  unprepared,*^  and,  of  coiurse,  less  likely  to  be 
distinctly  remembered  upon  a  subsequent  effort  of  reminiscence. 
So  far,  then,  froo)  tfieie  beipg  ground  for  a  charge  against  Mr. 

iri^,  op  this  head,  he  has  acted  the  part  of  an  honest  and  co<i- 
sistent  character.  'I  he  exctption  taken  agamst  his  statement  he 
has  tho^gllt  it  due  to  the  party  concerned  to  record  in  its  proper 
place  ;  and  v^e  are  certain  that  the  hope  which  he  cherishes  will 
n<rt  be  disappointed;  that  the  reader  along  with  him  in 

thmking  that  slit  h  exceptions  as  the  above  give  no  occasion  either 
to  withdraw  or  to  altei  the. original  passages. 

We  will  not  proceed  faither  in  this  unpleasant  business. 
Wffli  might  Mr.  Dealtcy  say  that,  "  a  controversial  spirit  is  a 
tad  f^pi/ii*'  It  is  uncharitable,  and  it  is  full  of  deceitfulness^ ' 
It  graoually  carries  a  mun  from  self-defence  to  the  blackest  ca- 
lumny ;  and  the  weaker  he  feels  his  cause,  the  more  virulent  and 
pertmacious  he  becomes.  Mr  Dealtry  knows  all  thb ;  bat  he 
has  not  been  at  all  times  watchful  to  avoid  the  danger. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  we  recommeiid 

tlie      EXAMtNATION  OP  MR.  DEALTRY's  aEVlEW."     It  fol- 

lows  the  Ke*\  iewer  point  by  point,  and  exposes,  most  complete)yj» 
bis  repeated  iailures  in  argument^  candour^  su^  good  nature. 
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Art.  IX.    The  Admonition  of  our  Lord  to  his  Disdples, 
Take  heed  therefore  hew  ye  hear     considered  in  Relation 
to  the  present  State  of  the  Church.     In  a  Sermon,  by  a 
Clersrj/nian  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter^  Hiviugtons. 
1810.  . 

We  consider  it  by  no  meaiis  an  unimportant  part  of  a  duty, 
which  we  shouM  be  glad  were  not  so  peculiarly  left  to  (Ib,  to  e3(« 
mine  with  attention  and  respect  the  numerous  single  Sermons 
that  daily  proceed  from  the  obscure^  but  most  meritorious  la* 
beurers  in  the  great  vineyard^  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom* 
To  the  fashionable  and  superficial  critic  this  branch  of  literary 
commerce,  if  we  may  so  say,  appears  of  course  very  uninterest- 
ing, or  very  unimportant.  For  those  who  do  not  take  the  in* 
terest  in  this  aifair  which  we  do,  are  but  little  aware  of  the  mass 
of  learning  and  sense,  the  flew  of  eloquence,  and  the  pure  spirit 
of  piety  that  may  be  found  in  many  of  these  too  little  read  pub« 
licatious.  All  that  they  know  of  them  is,  that  they  are  bom  and 
die,-that  they  produce  little  fame  and  less  profit  to  their  authors, 
that  they  are  discussed  at  no  dinner-parties,  and  are  found  in  no 
drawing*rooms.  To  us,  upon  whom  our  duty  forces  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  more  detailed  knowledge,  it  has  been  a  sukyect  of 
regret,  that  they  are  so  little  read  and  so  soon  forgotten ;  if  the 
author  is  rewarded  with  so  small  a  portion  of  praise,  we  have  i^t 
times  thought  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  his  work  had 
produced  but  litde  good.  We  beHeve,  however,  that  this  regret 
was  unfounded,  we  mistook  the  proper  object  of  such  writings* 
True  it  is,  that  in  the  great  sea  of  public  hterature,  these  small 
and  unostentatious  adventurers  make  but  little  show,  and  pro* 
duce  HI  general  but  little  effect ;  each  however  has  his  own  small 
port  from  which  he  sails,  and  to  which  he  returns,  where  th^ 
worth  of  his  cargo  is  duly  appreciated,  and  its  beneficial  powers 
effectually  exercised,  and  where  the  skill  and  honesty  of  him,  who 
provides  so  well  for  the  su&tenanc^  and  comfort  of  his  little 
circle,  receive  their  proper  and  most  grateful  reward.  Besides, 
to  abandon  oiir  metaphor,  the  real  object  of  such  writers  is  the 
£xing  an  impression,  which  ipight  otiierwise  fade  away  in  the 
minds  of  a  peculiar  audience;  a  sermon  has  perhaps,  been  heard 
with  particular  attention,  and  produced,  for  the  moment,  a  more 
than  ordinary  effect;  by  printing  it  in  a  cheap  form  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  a  strong  interest  in  it,  and  the  im- 
pression is  perpetuated  by  the  frequency,  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  it  is  then  referred  to.  General  fame  on  such  occasions  is, 
we  will  not  say  absolutely  no  object,  or  in  any  seiTiSe  an  illegiti- 
mate object  with  the  author,  but  certainly  it  is  secondary  to  the 
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one  we  have  stated.  To  use  the  words  of  the  audior*s  preftpe 
to  the  Sermon  now  before  us; 

If,  by  placing  in  a  readj  form  btfore  the  perverted  or  the  wa- 
tering mind  a  few  unshaken  and  immoveable  arguments,  he  sliottfal 
be  happy  enough  in  a  single  instance  to  reclaim  the  one,  or  confirm 
the  other,  he  will  think  not  merely  this,  but  all  the  labours  of  his 
life  abundantly  overpaid.  If  he  should  wholly  fail  in  the^  objects, 
he  will  not  be  disheartened,  but  rejoice  in  that  consdlation,  which 
good  motives  never  fail  to  administer  to  the  disappointment,  evan 
of  the  most  fondly-cherished  projects/' 

It  is  idle  to  console  a  man,  actuated  by  ^uch  motives,  and 
pursuing  kucIi  objects,  for  the  privations  of  literary  fame,  be 
seeks  and  gaiqs  a  muph  higher  reward. 

Still  we  consider  ourselves  perfectly  consistent  iu  the  attentioa 
we  pay  them ;  first,  because  from  their  number,  and  the  variety 
of  places  from  which  they  issue,  they  help  materially  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  general  state  of  liteniture  and  intellect 
amoug  the  clergy;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  bestow 
applause,  however  unsolicited,  wherever  we  think  it  diie,  and  to 
bcrp  to  give  circulation  to  whatever  we  think  likely  to  be  useful. 

The  ^rmon  before  us  stands  iu  both  these  predicaments ;  it 
IS  a  plaiu,  practical,  unaffected,  and  vigorous  discourse  on  a  very 
important  subject.  Without  assuming  to  conclude  the  disputed 
questions  of  which  it  treats,  it  gives  us  a  very  satisfactory  sum* 
mary  of  the  main  arguments,  and  clearest  texts  on  each.  These 
are  the  four  gjreat  points  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Predestination,  Regeneration,  and  Salvation  by  faith  alone.  From 
these,  by  no  unnatural  trunsitiou,  the  author  enters  into  the  too 
common  practice  of  attendance  by  professed  Churchmen  on 
evening  conventicles,  the  danger  of  which  he  combats  with  con* 
siderable  energy,  and  concludes  with  a  very  impressive  exhortation 
to  a  due  reverence  for,  and  an  entire  obedience  to  the  litoigy 
^nd  ordinances  of  the  Established  Church. 

We  have  designated  the  Sermon  as  plain  and  unaffected ;  the 
following  is  by  no  means  a  partially  chosen  specimen  of  the  style 
f  n  which  it  is  M'ritten :  we  select  it,  because  the  refutation  of  that 
ten  times  refuted,  yet  ever- springing  calumny  of  tlie  church's 
ascribing  absolute  merit  to  works,  cannot,  wherever  it  is  found, 
be  loo  often  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  I'he  author 
has  been  ciliMg  ffoio  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  to  th^  fiecctsiiy 
of  works. 

*^  .In  these  passages^  and  such  as  these,  good  works  proceeding 
from  faith  are  certainly  declared  to  be  the  condition  of  everlasting 
iiappiness,  but  not  the  cause ;  forj  God  forbid,  that  we  should  dero. 
put«  frpn)  the  value  of  the  Redeemei;'s  sacrifice.   Wo  ascribe  no 
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merit  whsitrer  to  good  works ;  after  all  that  we  can  do,  we  are  still 
unprofitable  servants;  the  merits  of  Christ's  atoning  blood  are  the 
onl^  cause  of  our  being  made  capable  of  salvation :  but  to  denjr 
that  the  fmita  of  a  living  foith,  exemplified  in  holy  living  are  a  ne« 
cessary  condition  of  our  salvation,  without  which  that  salvation  will 
not  take  place,  were  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  full  blaze  of  gospel 
truth,  and  to  contradict  the  positive  assertions  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  our  Lord  himself,  but  of  his  chosen  Apostles  also :  for  St* 
Peter  says  *  The  Father  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  accord^ 
ing  to  every  man*s  laork*  St.  John's  words  are  ^  The  books  were 
opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the 
books  according  to  their  tvorks.'  St.  James  declares  *  That  a  man 
Ss  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only.'  And  Sc.  Paul  gives  to 
Titus,  whom  he  had  ordained  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel*  this  solemn 
direction  (which,  let  it  be  observed,  immediately  follows  the  asser* 
tion  *  that  we  are  justified  by  grace}'  *  This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  which 
have  believed  in  God,  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  focorks  / 
these  things  are  good,  and  profitable  unto  man.'  The  doctrine  of 
Calvin  then,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  concerning  faith  and 
works  are  at  variance ;  the  former  declares  that  a  mere  speculative 
faith,  unproductive  in  its  nature,  is  available  to  salvation ;  the  lat« 
ter  that  as  *  without  faith  we  cannot  please  God,'  so  '  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.' "   P.  SL 

From  arguments  and  reasoning  of  this  tendency  the  author 
very  naturally  passed  to  some  reflections  on  those  evening  meet* 
ings,  at  which  members  of  the  Church  are  in  most  danger  u[ 
listening  to  the  doctrines  ngainst  which  they  are  directed.  The 
habit  of  attending  ibem  is  very  common  with  the  lower  ordeis 
of  trades^men  in  country  towns,  of  a  sober  and  religious  character. 

is  founded  on  a  specious  fallacy,  and  propped  by  arguuKiiis, 
Which  it  requires  temper  and  skill  to  detect  and  confute.  The 
author  lias  been  very  successful,  and  we  particularly  recoaimend 
this  part  of  his  Sermon  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

His  conclusion  is  at  once  manly  and  impressive,  full  of  the 
conscious  dignity  of  the  high  ground  on  which  our  Church  staiuis, 
and  full  also  of  that  anxious  affection  for  those  who  hear  iiiui, 
M'iuch  >yiit  ina(^c  every  true  minister  of  the  Gospel  mix  the 
humblest  tones  of  persuasion  with  the  voice  of  argument  and  au* 
Ihority. 

**  Here  I  should  conclude,  for  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long ;  but  before  we  part,  suffer  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  ihose^ 
who  believing  that  road  to  heaven  to  be  the  best,  which  the  C'hurrh 
points  out,  content  themselves  without  seeking  any  other,  and  coa- 
tinue  steadfastly  in  it.  You,  my  brethren,  will  do  well  to  remember, 
that  you  are  in  the  number  of  those  to  whom  many  and  important 
advantages  have  been  vouchsafed,  and  therefore  of  you  will  a  co^ 
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responding  exertion  be  required  in  the  great  task  of  irorkiag  out 

jour  salvation ;  you  belong  to  a  Church,  the  ministers  of  which 
being  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  have  the  promise  of  Christ's 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty — *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alwi^ 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  You  have  a  liturgy,  m  which  it 
would  be  difficult  for  prejudice  itself  to  find  a  fault ;  you  have  the 
wordy  tliat  word  by  which  we  must  all  hereafter  stand  or  fall,  coq* 
stantly  and  faithfully  preached ;  you  have  the  Sacraments  ordained 
by  Christ  himself,  rightly  and  duly  administered.  These  advantages 
you  enjoy,  thanks  be  to  God,  without  interruption  or  impediment, 
and  by  your  steady  adherence,  you  shew  yourselves  to  be  sensible 
of  their  value.  Take  heed  then,  that  you  shew  your  sense  of  them 
also,  in  the  most  acceptable  way  to  the  Giver  of  them,  in  an  holy 
and  religious  life;  that  *  having  in  an  honest,  and  good  heart  heard 
the  word,  you  iceep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience/  If  your 
ministers  receive  their  commission  from  Christ,  receive  the  Gospel 
preached  by  them  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God.  If  the  public  liturgy  be  drawn  from  and  built  on  that 
sacred  word,  which  was  written  for  our  learning,"  then  let  your 
ponviction  of  this  truth  be  shewn  by  a  devout  attention  to  that  part 
of  our  service  by  offering  up  your  prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  not 
only  with  your  lips,  but  with  humble,  and  unfeigned  hearts.  If  the 
doctrines  you  are  called  upon  to  believe,  and  the  precepts  you  ar^ 
required  to  obey,  be  such  as  have  Scripture  for  their  authority,  let 
your  faith  in  the  one,  and  your  obedience  in  the  other  be  firm, 
manly,  and  persevering.  Lastly,  if  the  sacraments  of  Christ  are 
administered  in  obedience  to  Christ's  positive  commands,  see  that 
^our  children  partidpate  in  the  one,  and  yourselves  in  the  other, 
in  a  holy  and  godly  manner.  Thus  evincing  yotir  sense  of  the 
blessings  you  enjoy,  and  your  gratitude  for  them,  the  time  will 
come,  when  having  been  faithful  members  of  Christ's  Church  mi- 
litant here  on  earth,  you  shall  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and 
fiaviour,  be  made  joyful  members  of  his  Church  triumphant  in 
heaven." 


Art.  X.  Tilt  Fofuspa^  or  Speech  of  the  Prophetess,  tcith 
other  Poems,  liy  the  Rev.  J.  Prozcett.  12mo.  pp.  no. 
Payne  and  Foss.  1816. 

Th  E  first  and  principal  poem  iu  this  collection  is  the  Voluspa, 
CM*  Spcocli  of  the  Propliciess,  extracted  from  the  remains  of  the 
liuiiic  Myihology,  as  preserved  by  Olaus  Wormtus,  Bartholi- 
iius,  &.C.  The  speech  appears  to  predict  the  restoration  of  ail 
ilungs,  under  a  Being  superior,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
M  \  iliology,  to  Odiu  himself.    Lok,  tite  principle  of  evil,  who 
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hidimig  been  figbting  npiiDst  the  god^  wSk  be  fiad^  rrnggiAfd, 
and  seoi  back  to  hu  naiive  hdl.  . 

M  Oo  tbe  never  dying  groan^ 
On  the  hopeless,  hQllow  moan, 
Lok  with  bitter  joy  shall  feed ; 
Yet  himself  shall  inward  breeds 
Piercer  torments  in  {us  In'east, 
By  corroding  pangs  possest ; 
For  the  varied  forms  of  ill. 
Which  the  world's  wide  circuit  fiD» 
To  his  bosom  shall  return ; 
There  with  ceaseless  fury  bum. 
Then  a  new-bom  earth  and  skies. 
From  the  dark  profound  shall  rise ; 
Never  more  the  foaming  main 
Shall  assert  his  stormy  reign ; 
And  the  yawning  gulphs  disclose, 
"Where  the  warriors'  bones  repose ; 
Who  in  perils  ever  tost, 
Midst  the  shock  of  waves  were  lost. 
Then  nor  evening's  murky  veil. 
Shall  the  deeds  of  guilt  conceal ; 
Nor  o*er  Nature's  works  display 'd 
Cast  an  universal  shade ; 
Nor  within  her  ghostly  hour, 
Safe  beneath  her  sheltering  powers 
Dsmons  hullow-ey*d  appear. 


Glittering  streams  ot'  silver  sheen^ 
Groves  for  ever  vernal  green ; 
|kf  any  a  meadow's  flowery  bed, 
Many  a  mountain's  cload-topp'd  head^ 
Where  the  favor'd  few  remain, 
free  from  anf^ish,  care,  or  pfdn ; 
Whom  in  perd  s  trying  hour, 
Aflter  death  tb'  Eternal  Power 
Fron^  the  scenes  of  suflering  bore : 
J^anded  on  yon  tranquil  shore, 
0*er  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 
Many  a  thought  they  back  shall  cast; 
Blest  with  joy's  onsollied  beams  t 
Which  in  short-lived^  fading  gleams, 
From  the  fount  of  rapture  flow, 


But  a  city,  heavenly  bright 
Seat  of  empyreal  light ; 
Domes  of  crystal,  towers  of  gold. 


Totbeda^'dwfvrMbelgir.''  f.% 
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Mn  Prowett  appears  to  possess  a  poetical  imagination j  and 
a  considerable  power  of  expression.  There  are  parts^  however, 
vhere  he  is  seduced  top  much  into  the  flowery.  This  is  a  fault, 
however,  which  his  t>etter  judgment  will  doubtless  correct. 
That  he  can  write  in  a  strong  and  fervid  stjle  of  didactic  vtn»e, 
the  following  passage  will  clearly  shew. 

Short  is  thy  sight,  vain  mortal !  and  confin'd 
Thy  view,  to  penetrate  th*  eternal  mind : 
Say,  canst  thou  tell  how  by  commanding  thought. 
Thy  powers  corporeal,  are  to  action  wrought  ? 
How  on  each  nerve  the  subtle  spirit  plays. 
And  forms  to  various  deeds  a  thousand  nrays  I 
Is  not  there  then  a  witness  in  my  breast  ? 
What  greater  proof,  than  ignorance  confest. 
That  not  one  part  within  thy  narrow  sphere. 
In  all  its  forms  thou  knowest,  distinct  and  dear  ! 
When  Death's  pale  finger  summons  thee  away. 
And  lingering  nature  would,  but  dares  not  stay ; 
What  once  was  joy,  thy  better  sense  shall  know, 
A  seeming  bliss  at  best,  a  real  woe ; 
More  lorn  and  cheerless  than  the  dayisi  to  come. 
And  night  eternal  overhangs  the  tomb. 
Unless  fair  piety's  unsullied  ray 
Has  shed  its  lustre  o'er  thy  setting  dayi 
What  shapes  of  horror,  griesly,  dark  and  drear. 
Within  the  bosom  of  that  night  appear ! 
When  fancy  from  her  treacherous  sleep  awakes^ 
And  sees  the  pale  ghost  plung'd  in  fiery  lakes ; 
Or  doom'd  to  roam  the  deptlu  of  worlds  unknowB, 
For  ever  banisb'd  from  the  Saviour's  throne ; 
When  new-born  conscience  all  her  stings  prepares ; 
Seek  then  th'  Almighty  Judge,  with  fruitless  pi^^yers ! 
How  wilt  thou  face  Hmi  in  that  awful  hour. 
When  beams  the  full  effulgence  of  his  power  ?  * 
Which  now  beneatli  a  night  of  clouds  conceal'd 
In  tliat  dread  moment  shall  be  full  revealed !"   P.  73. 

'  The  Address  to  Music  is  spirited  and  goodj,  and  with  it  we 
shall  conclude  our  account  of  tlie  work^ 

*^  OD£  TO  MUSIC* 

<*  Music,  nurse  of  chaste  desire ! 
Now  thy  heavenly  charm  inspire  t 
Waft  me  far  from  earthly  cares. 
Vulgar  Joys,  and  vulgar  fears  x 
And  in  sweet,  delusive  dream, 
O  er  the  gulph  of  LctheV  streams 
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Bear  me  on  with  magic  hand* 
To  Elysium's  flowery  land  ! 
Thou,  when  Sorrow's  piercing  tooth 
Mars  the  tender  bud  of  youth  ; 
When,  dark  storms  and  tempests  risei 
Mid  pure  suns  and  cloudless  skies ;  ' 
Thou  can'sc  pour  the  healing  balm^ 
Thou  can'st  every  struggle  calm. 
Chas'd  by  thee»  drear  shadows  fly 
From  the  mind's  envelop'd  sky ; 
Till  through  twilight  dim  confest. 
Gleam  the  mansions  , of  the  blest ; 
And  o'er  the  darkened  hemisphere, 
A  sun  that  ne'er  shall  fade,  more  bright,  more  pure  appear/'  P.  76^ 
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Euru  and  Zephyra,  a  classical  lale^  with  Poetical  Pieces.  By  David  Booth. 
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Hard.  4a. 
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The  entire  Worli  of  Henty  Howsrd,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wjratr»  &.e 
SIder ;  coataiuing  much  new  and  curioas  Matter*  with  Notes,  critical  and  cz»Jaiia- 
torj,  6ce*  By  G.  F.  NoCt,  D.D.  F.S.A.  Ute  Feliow  of  All  Soul's  College,  olfoid« 
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Carmen  Nuptialf.   By  Robert  Sootbej^  Esq.  Poet  Laoreate.  8vo.  4s. 
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mem.  5t. 

I'he  Voice  of  the  People  as  to  the  Waterloo  Monument;  with  Ohsenrations a» 
its  Principles  and  Objects,  its  Funds,  and  Management,  and  the  beneficial  Ef- 
leCts  which  nay  be  derived  from  it.    Is.  6d. 

A  Description  of  the  Correct  Method  of  German  and  French  Waltzing,  ihm 
truly  fashionable  Species  of  Dancing,  &ff.  By  Thomas  Wilsuia,  Dancing  Maitsr 
tfom  the  King^s  Theatre.   Itmo.    10s.  6d. 

Hints  to  a  l^rarelier  ioto  Foreign  Countries.  By  the  Rer.  John  MaitaotW 
Rector  of  Church  Lawford.   Is.  6d. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XIL  4to.  1 1,  lis.  6d. 
.  Remarks  on  the  Art  of  makii  g  Wine,  with  Suggestions  for  the  Applicatioa  of 
its  Principles  to  the  Improvement  of  domestic  Wines.   By  John  M^^¥l^>fk, 
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